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CONTINUATION  of  the  TRAVELS 

OF 
J  O  H  k    G  E  O  R  b  E    K  E  Y  S  L  E  R,  .  F.  R.  S. 

j"  "U  E  F  O  R  E  we  enter  that  long  celebrated  city 
L  J3  of  Rome  with  Mr.  Keyfler,  it  will  not  be  amifs 
to  attend  to  the  idea  Mr.  Sharp  gives  us  of  the  na- 
ture of  travelling  in  Italy.   He  writes  thus  from  Romei 

•'  We  arrived  at  this  place,  after  a  journey  of 
feven  days,  with  acconimodations  uncomfortable 
enough.  Give  what  fcope  you  pleafe  to  your  fancy, 
you  will  never  image  half  the  difagreeablcnefs  that 
Italian  beds,  Italian  cooks,  Italian  pofl-horfes,  Ita- 
lian poftilions,  and  Italian  nallinefs,  offer  to  an  Eng- 
lilhman,  in  an  autumnal  journey  ;  much  more  to  an 
Englilhwoman. 

At  Turin,  Milan,  Venice,  Rome,  and,  perhaps,  two 
or  three  other  towns,  you  meet  with  good  accommo^ 
dation;  but  no  words  can  exprefs  the  wretchednefs  of 
the  other  inns;  No  othf'r  beds  than  one  of  ftraw, 
with  a  matrafs  of  ftraw,  nhd  next  to  that  a  dirty 
fliect, fprinkled  with  water,  md,  confequently,  damp; 
for  a  covering  you  have  another  fheet,  a^  coarfe  as  the 
firft,  and  as  coarfe  as  one  of  our  kitchen  jack-toweJs, 
with  a  dirty  coverlet.  The  bedfted  confifts  of  four 
wooden  forms,  or  benches :  an  Rnglifli  peer  and 
pccrefs  muft  lye  in  this  manner,  unleis  they  carrv  an 
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9         KEYSLER's  TRAVELS. 

upholftcrcr's  (hop  with  them,  which  is  very  trouble- 
fome.   There  are,  by  the  bye,  no  fuch  things  as  cur- 
tains, and  hardly,  from  Venice  to  Rome,  that  cleanly 
and   moft  ufefiil  invention,  a  privy,  fo  that  what 
fhould  be  coUcfted  and  buried  in  oblivion,  is  for  ever 
under  your  nofe  and  eyes.    Take  along  with  you, 
that  in  all  thefe  inns  the  walls  are  bare,  and  the  floor 
has  never  once  been  wafhed  fince  it  was  firft  laid. 
One  of  the  moft  indelicate  cuftoms  here,  is,  that 
men,  and  not  women,  make  the  ladies  beds,  and 
would  do  every  office  of  a  maid  fervanr,  if  fuffered. 
To  fum  up,  in  a  word,  the  total  of  Italian  nalbinefs* 
your  chamber,  which  you  would  wilh  to  be  the 
fweeteft,  is  by  far  the  moft  offenfivc  room  in  the 
houfe,  for  rcafons  I  (hall  not  explain.     I  muft  tell 
you,  that  except  in  two  or  three  places,  they  never 
Icour  their  pewter,  and  unle(s  you  were  to  fee  it,  you 
will  not  conceive  how  dirty  and  naufeous  it  grows  in 
thirty  or  forty  years.    Their  knives  are  of  the  (ame 
colour  as  their  pewter,  and  their  table-cloths  sind 
napkins  fuch  as  you  fee  on  joint-ftools,  in  Bartholo- 
mew-Fair, where  the  mob  eat  their  faufages.    In 
thefe  inns  they  make  you  pay  largely,  and  fend  up 
ten  times  as  much  as  you  can  eat.     This  is  almoik 
conftantly  the  fare.— 'A  foop  like  waih,  with  pieces  of 
liver  fwimming  in  it }  a  plate  full  of  brains,  fried  in 
the  (hape  of  fritters ;  a  ai(h  of  livers  and  gizzards  ^  a 
couple  of  fowls  (al\yays  killed  after  your  arrival)  boil- 
ed to  rags,  without  any  the  leaft  kind  of  fauce,  or 
herbage-,  another  fowl,  juft  killed,  ftewed  as  they 
call  it }  ;hen  two  more  fowls,  or  a  turkey  roamed  to 
rags.     I  muft  not  omit  to  mention,  that,  all  over 
Italy,  on  the  roads,  the  chickens  and  fowls  are  fo 
ftringy,   you  may  divide  the  breaft  mto  as  many  fila- 
ments as  you  can  a  halfpenny-worth  of  thread.    Now 
«nd  then  we  get  a  little  piece  of  mutton,  or  veal,  and, 
generally  fpeaking,  it  is  the  only  eatable  morfcl  that 
falls  in  our  way.     I  (hould   mention,  that  pigeons 
boiled  and  roafted,  ofcen  fupply  the  place  of  fome  of 
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ROME.  1 

the  abovcmentioncd  diflies.  The  bread  all  the  way 
is  exceedingly  bad,  and  the  butter  To  rancid,  it  cannot 
be  touched,  or  even  borne  within  the  reach  of  our 
fmell.  We  procured,  the  other  day,  a  pint  of  cream, 
and  made  a  little  extenlpore  butter,  which  proved 
almod  as  good  as  any  we  eat  in  England,  fo  that  the 
fault  feems  to  lye  in  the  manufacture,  and  not  in  the 
milk  }  yet  fuch  is  the  force  of  education  and  cuftom, 
that  the  people  here  do  not  wifh  to  have  it  better  than 
it  is.  In  Savoy,  amongft  the  Alps,  we  were  often 
aftonifhed  at  the  excellence  of  their  diet  ^  fo  great  is 
the  difparity  between  French  and  Italian  cooks,  on  the 
Savoy  and  the  Loretto  roads. 

But  what  is  a  greatei"  evil  to  travellers  than  any  of 
the  above  recited,  though  not  peculiar  to  the  Loretto 
road,  are  the  infinite  numbers  of  gnats,  bugs,  fleas, 
jUid  lice^  which  infefl  us  by  night  and  by  day^ 

You  will  grant,  after  this  defcription  of  the  horrors 
of  an  Italian  journey,  that  one  ought  to  take  no  fmall 
pleafure  in  treading  on  claflic  ground  \  yet^  believe 
me,  I  have  not  caricatured ;  every  article  of  it  is  lite- 
rally true." — ] 

If  we  compare  modern  Rome,  with  regard  to  its 
prefent  extent,  and  the  number  of  inhabitants,  witji 
feveral  other  cities  in  the  world,  we  (ball  find  many 
that  furpafs  its  but,  when  we  add  the  power  and 
influence  it  has  maintained,  during  fo  many  centuries, 
over  manv  powerful  nations,  Rome  never  had  i^ 
equal  in  the  world. 

It  is  highly  probable,  both  from  Ocular  dcmon- 
Itration  and  the  accounts  of  ancient  writers,  that 
the  walls  of  the  modern  city  are,  in  many  places, 
the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  ancient,  and  their  circum- 
ferences nearly  equal.  But  the  difference  between 
the  numbef*  of  buildings  on  this  fpot  is  ^ery  great,  one 
half  of  modern  Rome  lying  wafte,  or  converted  into 
gardens,  fields,  meadows,  and  vineyards-,  in  which 
the  mpft  magnificent  ftru6tures  were  an(jiently  eredcd. 
You  may  walk  wholly  round  the  city  in  three  or  four 
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hours  at  mod,  the  circumference  being  reckoned 
about  thirteen  fhurt  Italian  miles :  whereas  a  tour 
round  the  city  of  Paris  and  its  fuburbs  will,  at  leaft, 
require  fix  or  fevcn  hours. 

It  mud  be  granted,  that  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants in  ancient  Rome  exceeded  that  of  the  modern. 
It  appearing  from  Ciacconius,  in  the  life  of  pope 
Gregory  XL  that,  in  the  year  1376,  the  whole  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  in  Rome  amounted  only  to  thirty- 
three  thoufand.     Paulus  Jovius  informs  us,  that,  un- 
der the  happy  and  peaceable  government  of  pope 
Leo,  the  number  was  increafed  to  eighty-five  tnou- 
fand ;  but  in  the  turbulent  times  of  Clement  VII. 
Rome  could  boaft  only  of  thirty-two  thoufand  inha- 
bitants.    In  the  year  1 709  the  number  of  births,  at 
Kome,  amounted  to  three  thoufand  fix  hundred  and 
fixty-two ;  and  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants  to  a 
liundred  and  thirty-eight  thoufand  five  hundred  and 
fixty-eight  •,  among  whom  were  forty  bifliops,  two 
thoufand  fix  hundred  and  eighty-fix  priefts,  three 
thoufand  five  hundred  and  fifty-nine  monks,  a  thou- 
fand eight  hundred  and  fourteen  nuns,  three  hun- 
dred and  niriety  three  courtefans,  or  licenfed  profti- 
tutes,  and  fourteen  Moors.    The   Jews  were  not 
thought  worthy  of  being  included  in  this  comptrta- 
tion,  though  they  amounted  to  about  eight  or  nine 
•thoufand.     Five  years  after,  namely,  in  July  17 14, 
pope  Clement  XL  ordered  an  account  to  be  taken  by 
Carraccioli  of  all  the  inhabitants  in  Rome,  the  num- 
ber of  which,  then,    amounted  to   a  hundred  and 
forty-three    thoufand ;    whereas   Paris    contains,  at 
leaft,  between  eight  and  nine  hundred  thoufand,  and 
London  ftill  more,  as  plainly  appears  from  the  yearly 
bills  of  mortality.     The  latter  city  has,  within  thefe 
twenty  years,  increafed  fo  prodigioufly,  that  the  dif- 
ference between  London  and  Paris  is  fufHciently  evi- 
dent from  taking  a  view  of  the  latter  from  the  tower 
of  Notre  Dame,  and  of  the  former  from  the  upper 
gallery  in  St.  Paul's  cupola.     With  regard  to  the 
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inultitude  of  inhabitants;  London,  indeed,  has  more 
open  and  larger  fquarcs  than  Paris ;  but  Paris  abounds 
with  fcvcral  fpacious  convents,  which  are,  in  propor- 
tion, but  thinly  inhabited.  The  people  have  alfo 
little  employment  upon  the  Seine,  whereas  the  many 
hundred  large  vefTels,  and  the  almoft  infinite  number 
of  boats  and  other  fmall  craft  on  the  Thames,  main-  ' 
tain  more  people  than  many  large  cities  contain.  We 
may  form  fome  conjefture  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lon- 
don from  the  quantity  of  provifions,  there  bf  ing,  one 
day  with  another,  twelve  hundred  oxen  killed,  and 
upward  of  twenty  thoufand  flieep  every  week,  be- 
fide  twelve  thoufand  hogs  and  calves ;  as  appears 
from  exadt  regifters,  and  the  afTurances  given  the  king 
of  Pruflia,  in  1725,  at  Hcrenhaufen,  by  lord  Town* 
Ihend. 

The  foveteignty  of  ancient  Rome  over  a  great  part 
of  the  globe  Icems,  indeed,  to  give  it  a  fuperiority 
over  modern  Rome ;  but  the  latter  boafts  of  a  mo- 
narchy raifed  by  a  peculiar  fort  of  policy,  and,  in  re- 
fpedb  of  the  extent  of  dominions,  efpecially  before 
Luther's  reformation,  furpaffes  ancient  Rome  itfelf. 
And  I  mud  own,  that  in  external  fplendor  and  the 
beauty  of  its  temples  and  palaces,  modern  Rome  ex- 
cels the  ancient.  In  this  refpedt  I  differ  from  St.  Au- 
guflin,  who  wifhed,  above  all  things,  to  have  feen 
Chriftum  in  carne^  Paulum  in  ore^  Romam  in  flore. 
•'  Chrift  in  the  flefh,  St.  Paul  preaching,  and  Rome 
**  in  its  ancient  glory." 

The  veneration  entertained  of  antiquity,  and  the 
natural  prejudices  of  mankind  for  things  loH  or  ab- 
fent,  make  us  look  upon  them  in  a  quite  difierent 
light  from  thofe  that  are  actually  prefent.  The  beauty 
of  a  city  does  not  folely  confift  in  the  number  of  its 
llatues,  and  the  enormous  extent  of  its  buildings, 
of  which  ancient  Rome  boafted.  No  city  in  Europe 
can  Ihew  any  thing  equal  to  St.  Peter*s  chiirch  at 
Rpme }  and  I  qucftion  whether  Nero's  golden  palace, 
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or  any  other  building  in  ancient  Rome,  could  be  coin* 
pared  with  this  ftru6hire. 

If  we  confidcr  the  prodigious  fums  annually  remit- 
ted to  this  city  from  all  countries  of  the  Romifli  reli- 
gion, we  fhall  be  the  lefs  fufprifed  that  Rome  was 
able  to  recover  herfelf  after  fo  many  fevere  devafta* 
tions.     A  few  centuries  ago,  the  power  of  the  pope 
Was  fo  confiderable,  that  not  only  feveral  kings  paid 
him  an  annual  tribute,  but  feditions,  excommunica- 
ticns,  and  even  deprivation  of  their  dignity  were  thit 
general  confequences  of  his  difpleafure.     St.  AntO' 
ninus  obferves  that  the  words  of  the  royal  prophet,, 
Pf.  viii.  ver.  7,  &c.  "  Thou  haft  put  all  things  under 
•'  his  feer,  all  fheep  and  oxen,  alfo  the  wild  beaft$ 
*'  of  the  field,  the  birds  of  the  air,  the  filh  of  the 
^'  fea,  and  whatever  it  contains,"  have  been  literally 
accompliftied  in   the  pope:   for,  according  to   this 
commentator,  under  him  were  fubjefted  the  Iheep,  of 
Chriftians  j  the  oxen,   or  Jews  j   the  beafts  of  the 
field,  or  heathens  •,  the  fowls  of  the  air,  or  good  and 
bad  angels  5  and,  laftly,  the  filh  in  the  fea,  or  the 
fouls  in  purgatory,  1  he  orthodox  cannot  be  offended 
with  this  interpretation,  they  being  compared  to  thft 
innocent  creature  the  fheep  >  but  heretics  are  little 
obliged  to  Urban  Ccrri,  who,  in  his  State  of  the  Ro- 
nii(h  Church,  Jtiles  them  unclean  beafts,  and  highly 
commends  pope  Innocent  Xt.  for  his  zeal  in  perfecut- 
ing  heretics  i  exhorting  him  to  procee4»  by  applying, 
profanely,  thefe  words  in  the  Afts  of  the  Apoftles, 
chap.  X.  ver.  13.  •'  Rife,  Peter,  kill  and  e^t,*'  to  the 
Roman  pontiff. 

The  pope's  revenues  muft  be  very  <:bnfidcrablc,  if 
we  only  rc^koii  v/hat  fums  are  annually  fent  to  Rome 
from  foreign  countries,  for  difpenfatioqs,  annates, 
palls,  canonifations,  j^nd  the  like:  and  the  great 
wealth  ojf  fuch  ftmilies  as  have  the  good  fortune  to 
have  one  of  their  relations  exalted  to  the  papal  chair, 
fs  ^  manifeft  proof  that  they  are  prodigious :  for, 
fj^twithftaji^ing  the  pope's  profufe  method  of  living. 
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they  leave  behind  them  confiderablc  fortunes,  both  in 
money  and  lands;  as  is  well  known  to  be  the  cafes 
with  regard  to  the  Ottoboni,  Alticri,  Chigi,  Pamfili, 
Barberini,  Borghefe,  L.udovis,  and  other  papal  fami- 
lies, k  has,  in  particular,  been  :x)mputed  that  Ur- 
ban VIII.  defcended  from  the  houfe  of  Barberini,  left 
his  family  upward  of  twenty-four  millions  of  Roman 
iibudi,  about  fix  millions  fterlingt  which  he  accumu> 
lated,  partly  from  the  confifcation  of  the  eftatcs  and 
cfie^s  of  about  three  thoufand  unhappy  perfons  put 
to  death  by  the  inquifition,  and  partly  from  other  re* 
venues*.  Pope 


*  Our  readers  will  doubtlefs  be  gratified  on  this  occafion  by  fee" 
ing  the  fees  of  the  pope^s  chancery,  from  a  book  printed  about  i  ;o 
years  ago,  by  the  authority  of  the  then  pope;  being  a  table  or  lift 
of  the  fees  paid  for  abfolations,  difpenfations,  licences,  indullgences, 
faculties  and  exemptions.  It  was  tranflated  many  years  iince,  under 
the  title  of,  Retm  a  great  cujiom^houfi  for  Jia, 

ABSOLUTIONS. 

For  a  laymao  that  ftole  lioly  or  confecrated  things  out  of  a  holy 
place,  IDS.  6d. 

For  the  prieft  that  reftores  not  to  the  church  the  holy  things  h« 
took  away,  lo  a.  6  d. 

For  him  that  reveals  another  man's  confeffion,  lo  s.   6  d. 

For  him  who  lies  with  a  woman  in  the  church,  and  there  commits 
other  enormities,   9  s. 

For  him  that  bath  committed  perjury,  hath  wilfully  and  falfely 
forfwom  himfelf,  9  s. 

For  him  that  fecretly  pradifeth  ufury,  10  s.  6  d.  ' 

For  him  that  burieth  an  open  and  notorious  ufurer  in  Chrifti^n 
burial,   izs. 

For  a  layman  for  the  vice  of  fimony,  9  s. 

For  a  prieft  for  the  vice  of  fimony,  {O  s.  6  d. 

For  a  monk  for  the  vice  of  fimony,  i  s  s. 

For  him  that  fimonically  enters  holy  orders,   1 1.  6  s. 

And  his  Jettera  of  abfolution  from  th«  fimony,    1 1.  4  $. 

For  a  layman  for  murdering  a  layman,  7  s.  6  d^ 

For  him  that  hath  killed  his  father,   10  s.  6  d. 

For  him  that  hath  killed  his  mother,  10  s.  6  d. 

For  him  that  hath  killed  his  wife,  10  s.  6  d. 

For  him  that  hath  kULed  his  fitter,  10  s.  6  d. 

For  him  that  hath  killed  his  kinfwomao,  if  they  be  of  the  laity, 
arc  rated  at  no  mo«  than  10  s.  6  d. 

4nd  his  letters  of  abfolution  will  coil  him  10  s.  6  d. 
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Pope  Innocent  XII.  bears,  in  his  family  arms,  thycq 
cups,  which  he  ordered  to  be  inverted,  to  (hew  that 
he  intended  not  to  gatt^er,  bu^  pour  put  ^d  diftribute,|. 

'    with 


But  if  the  party  fo  flain  be  a  clerk,  a  prieft,  or  a  clergyman,  then 
the  murderer  is  bound  to  go  to  Rome,  and  yifit  the  apoftolic  fee, 
o  1.  0  8.  od. 

For  laying  violent  hands  on  a  clereymanf  or  religious  mauj^  fo  it 
be  without  efRiilbn  of  blood,  i  o  s.  6  d. 

For  the  hufband,  or  wife,  who  find  in  the  morningt  or  when 
^hev  awai^r,  the  infant  lying  by  them,  to  be  dead,  9  8. 

For  the  hufhand  who  beats,  or  (Irikes  his  wife,  being  big  with 
child,  fo  as  thereupon  fhe  comes  before  her  time,  and  lofeth  her 
phild,  9  5. 

For  a  woman,  who  being  with  child,  took  medicinal  drink,  to 
deftroy  her  birth,  or  doth  any  other  a&,  whereby  the  child  being 
alive  in  her  womb  is  deftroyed,  is  rated  at  7  s.   6  d, 

For  a  prieft,  or  clergyman,  that  keieps  a  concubine ;  as  alfo  his 
fdifpenfation,  to  fave  him  from  being  irregular,  (>yhich  by  general 
and  provincial  conllitutions  he  incurs)  all  this  together  ;s  rated  a( 
los.  6d.  I 

For  a  hyman  that  kpep^  ^  concubipe,  ip  s,  6  d. 
For  him  that  hath  defiled  a  virgin,  9  s. 
it'or  him  that  lyeth  with  his  own  mother,  7  s.  6  d. 
For  him  that  lyeth  with  his  filler,  7  s.  6  d. 
For  him  that  lyeth  with  his  godmother,  7  s.  6  d. 
For  him  that  lyeth  with  any  woman  that  is  of  his  blood,  or  cao- 
tial  kindred,  7  s.  6  d. 
For  him  that  robs  or  fpoils  another,  12  s. 
For  him  that  burns  his  neighbour's  houfe,  &c.    1 2  s,  ) 

For  him  that  forges  letters  teftimonial,  los.  6d. 
For  him  that  is  a  witnefs  to  fuch  forged  letteri,    10  s.  6  d. 
For  hini  that  forgeth  any  writs  of  the  office  of  the  penitentiary, 
iz'f,        "      ■    ' 
For  him  that  forgeth  letters  of  privilege,  1 1.  4  s. 
For  him  that  forgeth  the  pope's  hand,  1 1.  7  s. 
For  him  thatforgieth  letters  apoftolical,  1 1.  7  s. 
For  him  who  in  a  criminal  caufe  takes  a  falie  oath,  9  s. 
For  hini  that  takes  two  holy  orders  iq  one  day,  2 1.  68. 
For  him  who  celebratcth  the  fervice  of  any  order  he  hath  not 
taken,  2I.  6  s. 

For  him  that  procures  himfelf  to  be  promoted  to  a  feigned  title, 
^hat  is,  to  fuch  or  fuch  a  benefice,  when  indeed  he  hath  none,  if 
jie  confirm  with  a  falfe  oath,  2 1.  9  s.  6  d. 

For  him  that  is  ordained  without  letterk  dimilfory,  from  i^iis  own 
prdinary,   if.  8s.   6 d. 
f^t  ijim  that  h^lds  many  benefices,  2 1.  17  s, 
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With  this  motto,  aliis^  nonfthi',  bqt  Pafquin  put  the 
comma  after  the  word  non^  and  by  that  means  mtirely* 
changed  ;he  meaning,  and,  ind^d,  ^ith  a  great  deal 

of 


For  a  king  for  going  to  the  holy  fepulchre  without  licence* 

7I.    10  8. 

For  a  jprince  who  vowed  to  vjftt  the  holy  Acrament,  f  I.  los* 

DISPENSATIONS. 

For  a  baftard  to  enter  all  holy  orders,  and  take  a  benefice  with  a 
cure,  1 8  s. 

To  have  two  benefices  compatible,  16  s. 

To  h^ve  three  benefices,  ^1.  6  s,    i| 

To  marry  in  the  4th  degree  ofconfangainlty,  1 1.  5  s.  6  d. 

To  marry  in  the  3d  degree  of  confanguinity,  ;  1.  6  s. 

To  marry  in  the  2d  degree  of  confanguinity,  2 1.  2  s.  6  d. 

To  marry  in  the  ift  decree,  2 1.    14  s. 

To  marry  her  with  whom  one  hatji  a  fpecial  kindred,  4I.  10  9, 

For  him  who  having  one  wife  abfenr,  and  hearing  her  to  be  dead, 
marrieth  another,  but  ihie  proving  to  be  alive,  he  notwithftanding 
defireth  to  keep  and  to  live  with  the  latter,    15  s. 

And  moreover  there  mud  be  a  compofition  with  the  datary, 
which  will  be  fometimes  300,  400,  500,  or  600  glofles,  accord* 
ing  to  the  quality  of  the  perfons  fc  married;  and  the  clerk  or 
writer  wil|  jiave  ip  s.  6  d. 

For  a  man  or  woman  that  |s  fouqd  l^ang'd,  tfiat  they  may  have 
ChriS/an  burjal,   1 1.  7  s.  0  d. 

For  one  that  entered  into  his  benefice  by  fimony,  that  he  tx\Vf 
liotwithftaitding  retain  the  fame.   1 1^  los. 

For  one  under  age  to  enter  holy  orders,  and  to  be  made  a  prie^ 
2I.  9  s.  6d. 

For  one  under  age  t6  be  ordained  a  bifliop,  2 1,  9  s.  6  ^. 

To  be  ordained  at  any  time  of  the  year,  4I.  i  s, 

LICENCES. 

For  a  man  to  change  his  vow,   1  ^  «•    . 

For  a  layman  to  change  his  vow  of  going  to  Rome,  to  vifit  the 
■poftolic  churches,  18  s. 

To  eat  flefh  and  white-meats  in  Lent,  9nd  other  fading  d«j», 
108.  6d. 

That  a  king  or  queen  ihall  enjoy  fuch  indulgences,  as  if  thify 
iji^ent  to  Rome,  15I.  . 

For  a  queen  to  adopt  a  child,  300I.  -yi 

That  a  king,  or  a  prince,  may  exa^  contribations  of  the  dergyt 
3I.  158. 

If  the  contribution  anfe  to  a  hundred  thoufand  florins,  then  for 
(he  iirft  thoufand  he  muft  have  7  s.  6  d* 
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of  truth.  The  court  of  Rome  can  confiderably  in^ 
creafe  its  revenues,  being  able  to  difpofe  of  confecrat- 
ed  reliques,  palls,  Jgni  Dei^  rofaries,  indulgences. 


And  for  every  other  florin,   i  s,  6  d. 

That  a  king  upon  Chriftmas-day  morning,  may  caufe  a  naked 
ftvord  to  be  carried  before  him»  as  is  carried  before  his  holinefs  the 
pope,   1 1 1.   5  s* 

That  he  that  preaches  before  a  king,  may  give  indulgence  to  all 
that  hear  him»  i8s. 

That  a  nobleman  may  go  into  a  monaftery,  with  a  certain  num- 
ber of  followers,  1 8  s. 

To  receive  the  facrament,  or  be  burled  in  a  church  interdiAed, 
2I.   58. 

To  found  an  hofpital)  1 1,  4  s. 

To  found  a  chape),  1 1.  4  s. 

To  ere£t  a  church  parochial,  1 1.    10  s. 

To  ereQ  a  church  collegiate,  3  U      * 

To  ere£^  a  cathedral  church,  3  1.   158. 

To  found  a  deanry  in  the  fame,  1 1.  10  s» 

For  the  prebendary,  i  1.  4  s. 

To  ere£l  an  univerfity,  1 1 1.  5  s. 

To  tranflate  it  from  one  place  to  another,  4 1.  10  s. 

To  make  a  city  of  a  town,  and  therein  ttth.  a  bifliop's  fee,  7;  I.' 

That  a  town  may  have  a  fchool  kept  in  the  parifh  church,  2 1. 5  s. 

For  a  city  to  coin  money,  37 1.  10  s. 

That. a  town  which  hath  ufed  green  wax  in  its  ieal,  may  uft  red, 

3I.  15«-- 
For  a  layman  to  choofe  his  confeflbr,  158. 

To  marry  in  times  prohibited,  2 1*  5  s. 

To  eat  flefli  in  times  prohibited,  il.  4  s. 

I^ot'  to  be  tied  to  fading  days,  1 1.  4  s. 

To  have  a  portable  altar,  158. 

To  have  mafs  in  a  place  interdi£bd,  158. 

To  go  into  a  nunnclry  alone,  1 8  s. 

To  divide  a  dead  body  into  two,  that  it  may  be  buried  in  two 
planes,  18  s.  « 

That  during  the  interdi£l  of  a  town,  the  offiwrs  may  have  mi^ 
4rnd  iervice  in  a  chapd,  3  U  1$  s. 

For  a  town  to  take  out  of  the  church  them  that  have  taken  fan^ln* 
ii^  iihereia,  4I.'  :as. 

For  a  prieft  to  fay  mafs  in  any  place,  6  d. 

For  a  bifhop  to  vifit,  3 1. 
i :;  ForiabittK^  t6  uke  to  himfelf  t  yeat's  pirofit  of  every  vacant  be* 
nefice  for  three  years,  3 1.  15  s. 

Tocxercife  ej^foopiJ  juridtidion  oat  of  his  dioceie,  3 1. 

To  9xa^  a  fubfidy,  or  bcnevdence  of  his  clergy,  1 K  10  s* 
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fyittufsy  and  bones  out  of  the  catacombs  at  a  cheap 
I'ate. 

The  apoftolic  chamber  manages  the  lands  and  reve- 
fities  belonging  to  the  pope :  and  in  this  office  the  em- 
ployments are  fo  profitable,  that  the  principal  are  fold 
toreighty  or  a  hundredthoufand  dollars  (about  22,500!. 
fterling.)  The  granting  and  collating  of  ecclefiaftical 
benefited,  difpenfations,  and  the  like,  are  performed  in 
the  dat^ry,fo  called  from  the  ufual  fubfcriptlon.  Datum 
Romje  apttdfanStum  Petrum^  &c.  when  the  pope  refid<fs 
in  the  Vatican ;  and  apud  fdn^um  Mariam  majorent, 
when  in  the  Quirinal  palace.  Every  inftrument,  dif- 
patched  in  the  datary,  is  carried  into  the  fecrewry's 
office,  the  datary  being  only  a  I(ind  of  departm<^t  of 

■  '  '      '1  I  ■■  I      III ■ 

INDULGENCES. 

For  zh  ht>ffjital,  or  chapel,   to  laft  oqc  year,  1 1,  i]  s. 

For  two  years,  1 1.   los. 

For  three  years,  i!.    i6s. 

For  ^ouT  years,  2 1.  5  s. 

For  five  years,  3!.  ^ 

For  fix  years,  3I.  15  s.  ^ 

For  the  remifiion  of  the  third  part  of  onQ*8  i}ns,  y  I.  10  s,  .  ' 

FACULTIES. 
To  ab(blve  all  delihqoents,  3  1. 
To  diQwnie  with  irregularities,   3 1. 

EXEMPTIONS. 

Of  frydrs  minors  from  the  jurirdiAion  of  their  proviflciats,  z  1. 5  », 
Frbm  the  jorifdidiori  of  a  bilho^,  daring  his  time,  3  1.  15  s. 
And  if  the  abbot  will  have  wltHal  a  licence  to  wear  a  mitre,  it  will 

Voft  him  (by  the  rate-book  of  pope  jobh  XXIi.)  7 1.  10  s. 

For  a  biihop  from  the  jurifdi&ion  of  his  metropolitan,  during  his 

life,  3I.  If «, 

Of  a  parochial  charch  frbni  the  biftop's  jurifdiflion,   1 1,  ibs. 
or  the  parfoa  bf  a  pariih  f^dln  the  power  of  his  ordinary,  during 

fifuit,  |1.    ios« 
Of  a  town  from  any  impofition,  41,10s.  j,  ^ 

Of  a  private  ^erfon  frOm  the  fame,  2 1.  5  s,  '    ^ 

Of*  monafttry,  and  convent;  ffo^  the  fame,  aiit  ia^lbund  in 

^he  rate-book  of  pope  John  XXII.    It  is  taxed  tt  ^t  1,  l  s. 

N,  B,  This  is  only  the  pope's  ibarOf 
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it.  The  rota  is  confidered  as  a  parliament,  or  a  courK 
of  ultimate  appeal.  The  confiftory  is  the  higheft  af- 
fembly- where  the  cardinals  have  a  feat  and  vote: 
there  is  free  accefs  into  this  aflerably  on  particular  oc« 
cafions. 

The  pope's  forces,  either  by  Tea  or  land,  make  but 
a  poor  figure;  and  you  fee  no  ibldiers,  except  in  the 
caftle  of  St.  Angelo,  in  Civita  Vecchia,  Urbino,  Fer- 
rara,  and  fome  other  fmall  garrifons  on  the  frontiers. 
The  pope's  Swifs  guards  make  a  handfome  appear- 
ance, yet  ferve  only  for  keeping  off  the  crowd  at  pub- 
lic folemnities,  I  muft  needs  &y,  that  foreigners  find 
them  here  civil  on  all  occafions,  elpecially  when  one 
fpeaks  to  them  in  German,  and  calls  them  landfmen 
or  countrymen :  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  fame 
good  character  cannot  be  always  given  to  the  Swifs  at 
Verfailles.  And  I  remember,  that  a  certain  Auftrian 
nobleman,  of  the  firft  rank,  being  preffed  by  the 
crowd,  in  return  to  his  polite  compliment  of  landf- 
nian,  received  this  rude  and  brutal  anfwer:  "  To- 
day, indeed, -every  bear-leader  will  call  me  coun- 
tryman." 

To- prevent  all  diforders  in  the  city  of  Rome,  they 
have  three  hundred  Sjbirri  or  halberdiers,  whofe  com- 
mander is  called  Barigello.  He  is  diftinguifhed  from 
the  others  by  a  gold  chain,  with  a  medal  of  the  fame 
tnetal  hanging  to  it.  "When  he  is  defirous  of  being 
known,  he  wears  the  chain  about  his  neck.  His 
employment  was  formerly  in  good  eftecm,  but,  at 
prefent,  it  is  fallen  into  great  contempt. 

The  figure  which  the  cardinals  make  is  not  at  aH 
correlpondent  to  that  of  perfons  who  claim  an  equs^l 
rank  witji  crowned  heads.  The  title  of  cardinal  is 
pretty  apcient,  but  not  in  the  fenfe  in  which  it  is  taken 
at  prefent.  In  former  times  the  whole  body  of  the 
cler^^and  people  of  Rome  chofe  thejr  biQiops,  who 
ivas  confirmed  by  the  emperor,  and  fometimes  de- 
prived by  him  for  feditious  pradlices.  The  great 
reputation  in  which  cardinals  wer^  held  began  \mder 
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pope  Nicholas  II.  They  had  the  red  hat  given  them 
by  Innocent  IV.  in  the  year  1243,  at  the  council  of 
Lyons.  Paul  II.  conferred  the  red  habit  upon  them; 
and  for  the  title  of  eminentijfimus  they  are  indebted  to 
pope  Urban  VIII.  having,  formerly,  no  other  ftile 
than  illujirij/imi,  like  other  bifhops  and  prelates :  that 
they  formerly  wore  woollen  and  linen  caps,  appears 
from  Petri  Diaconi  Chronic.  Caflinenf.  lib.  iv.  c.  ii. 
p.  428.  'the  red  hat  is  faid  to  be  an  emblem  of  their 
readinefs  to  flied  their  blood  in  the  caufe  of  religion ; 
but  we  find  few  cardinals  in  the  lift  of  martyrs.  Ic 
is  certain  that  this  whole  fcarlet  habit  is  very  becom- 
ing; and  the  dead  cardinals  are  painted  red,  the  bet- 
ter to  fet  off  their  cadaverous  countenances.  Cardinal 
Pamfili  was  buried  on  the  24th  of  March,  after  his 
body  had  lain  fome  time  in  flate,  in  St.  Agnes*s 
church,  a  la  Piazza  Navona,  and  his  face  painted  of  a 
beautiful  red  colour  with  vermilion. 

In  the  promoting  foreign  prelates  to  thecardinalfliip, 
the  pope  regulates  himfelf  according  to  the  nomina- 
tion of  crowned  heads,  who  profefs  the  Roman  catholic 
religion :  and  this  privilege  the  king  of  Sardinia  ob- 
tained by  a  refined  piece  of  policy,  recommending  to 
pope  Benedict  XIII.  Ferreri,  a  brother  of  the  marquis 
d'Ormea,  whom  the  pope  himfelf  would  gladly  have 
feen  invefted  with  the  purple.  I  could  alio  name  a 
cardinal  who  owed  his  promotion  to  a  defender  of  the 
proteftant  faith,  namely,  George  I.  king  of  Great 
Britain,  who  procured  him  the  nomination  of  the 
king  of  Poland ;  but  the  peculiar  connections  of  this 
affair  are  befl  known  to  the  prefent  bifhop  of  Namur, 
formerly  the  abbe  Strickland. 

The  conclave  is  the  fcene  where  the  cardinals  prin- 
cipally endeavour  to  difplay  their  parts,  and  where 
many  tranfadions  pafs  which  hardly  (hew  their  infpi- 
ration  from  the  Holy  Ghofl.  It  is  well  known,  that, 
during  the  election  of  a  pope  in  172 1,  the  animo- 
fities  ran  fo  high,  that  they  came  to  blows  with  both 
their  hands  and  feet,  and  threw  the  ftandilhes  at  each 
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other.  Davia,  Albani,  PamBli,  and  Althan,  molt: 
diftin^uifticd  thcmfelvcs  in  thefc  quarrels  -,  and,  there- 
fore. It  is  not  at  all  furprirmg,  that  among  the  ofiicerf 
belonging  to  the  conclave,  they  have  one  or  two  fur- 
geons.  At  each  elc(5tion,  the  emperor,  and  the  king3 
of  France  and  Spain,  have  a  right  of  excepung  ag^inft 
any  perfon  propofcd  for  the  papal  djgpity ;  but  thit 
muft  be  done  before  the  full  number  of  voices  requi- 
fite  for  that  purpofe  is  actually  decUred.  While  an 
eledtion  may  be  prevented  by  cabals  or  intrigue, 
recourfe  is  feldom  had  to  an  exclufion. 

During  the  whole  time  of  the  conclave's  fitting, 
Rome  is  filled  with  pafquinades,  and  every  day  CQpies 
of  them  are  fold  fecrcdy,  in  the  coffee-houfes,  to 
foreigners  i  but  they  are  generally  wretched  per- 
formances. 

It  is  fiirprifing  that  fomc  means  have  not  been  dif- 
covered  for  limiting  the  duration  of  a  conclave,  aa 
fuch  clofe  confinement  to  perfons,  who  ufually  live 
in  commodious  palaces,  muft,  efpecially  in  hot  wea- 
ther, be  extreamly  inconvenient.  In  England,  juries 
are  locked  up  in  criminal  cafes,  without  meat,  drink, 
or  candle,  till  they  have  agreed  on  a  verdidt.  How 
far  this  might  be  imitaied,  with  regard  to  conclaves, 
I  fliall  leave  others  to  determine.  It  would,  at  leaft, 
prevent  a  great  deal  of  caballing,  and  render  unnecef- 
ikry  many  privileges  granted  to  the  conclavifts,  who 
are  two  attendants  on  each  cardinal  •,  a  fet  of  perfons 
who  muft  be  all  pleafed,  becaufe  they  are  acquainted 
with  the  moft  fecret  intrigues.  Their  favour  is  of 
great  importance,  it  being  e^^ident  from  the  liiftory 
of  papal  eleftions,  that  they  have  often  gained  for 
their  mafters  the  papal  throne. 

It  is  fcarcely  to  be  imagined  with  wiiat  difpatch 
each  cardinal  partitions  and  contrives,  according  to  his 
own  fancy,,  the  fmall  part  allotted  him  in  the  conclave 
for  his  cell.  The  whole  apartment  is  not  above 
eighteen  or  twenty  feet  Iquate,  which  is  laid  out  into 
a  dming-room,  a  bed-chamber,  and  lobby,  for  fer- 
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vants  andconclavids:  fome  make  two  (lories  of  it, 
but  then  the  ftair-cafe  is  very  narrow.  The  cells 
have  no  other  partition  than  cloth-hangings ;  fo  that, 
when  a  larse  room  is  divided  into  many  cells,  what- 
ever is  fpoKen  aloud  in  any  of  them,  may  be  heard  in 
all  the  reft.  Hence  appears  the  fcandalous  falfity 
which  the  author  of  a  treatife,  intitled  La  Guerre 

d^JtaliCj  ou  Memoires  du  Cemte  D ,  is  guilty  of,  in 

iaying,  that  the  young  cardinals  in  the  conclave  divert 
themfelves  with  their  miftrefles,  ^ive  little  concerts, 
iinging  and  dancing  themfelves,  like  wanton  boys. 

I  have  already  obferved  that  no  cardinal  has  the 
liberty  of  chufing  his  cell,  but  muft  content  himfelf 
with  that  affigned  him  by  lot.  But  when  any  cardi- 
nal refufes  to  attend  the  elefbion,  his  cell  remains 
unoccupied.  .The cardinals  created  by  the  late  pope, 
and  his  other  dependants,  have  the  hangings  and  fur- 
niture of  their  cells  of  a  dark-violet  colour;  but 
others  have  green.  The  former,  likewife,  are  drcflcd 
in  purple,  during  the  time  of  the  conclave.  The 
thapel  of  Sixtus  IV.  is  fitted  up  for  the  fcrutiny  and 
adoration,  and  in  it  is  a  (love  for  burning  the  fuf&ages 
or  voting  billets. 

Each  conclave  coils  the  papal  treafury  about  two 
hundred  thoufand  fcudi;  nor  have  foreign  princes  any 
reafon  to  de(ire  frequent  conclaves;  particularly  the 
emperor,  who  always  fends  an  ambalfador  extraorcti- 
nary,  and  alfo  defrays  the  charges  of  the  German 
cardinals,  who  on  this  occafion  retire  to  Rome :  fo 
that  each  of  the  two  laft  conclaves  is  faid  to  have  coil 
him  upward  of  two  thoufand  Rhenilh  guilders.  Dur- 
ing the  conclave,  many  diforders  and  violences  are 
daily  committed,  efpecially  in  the  country;  where 
foreigners,  who  have  no  connexion  with  the  candi- 
dates, and  confequently  ihould  have  nothing  to  fear, 
would  aft  very  imprudently,  not  to  retire  to  their 
lodgings  before  it  is  dark.  Twenty  or  thirty  mur- 
ders are  generally  committed  in  the  ilrcets  of  Rome, 
during  the  fitting  of  the  conclave. 

Before 
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.  Before  I  conclude  my  defcription  of  the  papal 
court,  I  mull  obferve,  that  proteitants  are  not  admit- 
ted to  an  audience,  if  they  refufe  to  kifs  the  pope's 
foot.  Clement  I.  was,  however,  lefs  fcrupulous  in  this 
particular,  and,  when  fuch  proteftants  withdrew, 
'would  give  them  his  bleffing,  adding.  Ad  minimum  non 
nocebitj  *'  It  will,  at  leaft,  do  no  harm."  No  perfon 
is  admitted  to  the  pope  with  a  f#ord  or  cane ;  nor 
inuft  any  prefume  to  wear  gloves  in  his  prefence ;  for, 
when  the  Swifs  guards,  who  walk  before  the  pope, 
obferve  foreigners  with  their  gloves  on,  they  imme- 
diately order  them  to  pull  them  off. 

On  Maundy  Thurfday,  fevcral  religious  fraternities, 
and  a  numerous  proceflion  of  others,  among  whom 
ten  or  twelve  were  mafked,  came  to  St.  Peter's 
church  and  fcourged  their  naked  back's  with  thongs 
tagged  with  iron.    It  was  eafy,  from  the  quantity  of' 
blood  on  the  pavement,  to  diilinguifh  the  place  where 
they  ftood.     Whether  thefe  were  voluntary   felf- 
tormentors,  or  whether  this  flogging  penance  had  been 
enjoined  them  for  fome  enormous  crimes,  I  fhall  not 
pretend  to  determine :  but,  be  that  as  it  may,  a  light- 
ed torch  was  carried  behind  them,  and  often  appliec{ 
to  their  backs,  to  flop  the  great  efFufion  of  blood. 
Benedid:  XIII.  forbid  fuch  proccflions,  as  not  proper 
to  be  allowed  among  Chriftians ;  but,  as  no  pope  was 
then  eleded,  every  perfon  followed  his  own  opinion. 
How  the  fantaftical  priefts  of  BcUona,  Ifis,  and  the 
Dea  Syria5  difciplined  themfelves,  is  fufficiently  de- 
fcribcd  in  ancient  hiftory. 

From  the  Tribuna,  over  the  ftatue  of  St.  Veronica, 
near  the  altar  Maggiore,  is  (hewn  a  piece  of  Chrift's 
crofs ;  part  of  the  iron  of  the  fpear  with  which  he 
was  pierced,  and,  laftly,  an  impreiTion  of  our  Savi- 
our's bloody  face  on  a  linen  cloth.  The  name  of  St, 
Veronica  is,  in  all  probability,  derived  from  the  fable 
of  the  vera  Icon^  or  true  imnge  of  Chrift  i  and  Ma- 
billon  (in  Praf.  Alufai  ltd.)  conjecfliures,  that  this 
ipurious  faint  acquired  the  name  from  a  painted  face 
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wf  Chnft,  and  the  Greek  words  f /p,  I  bear,  and  ukuv^ 
an  image. 

On  Good  Friday,  fome  of  our  cortipany,  following 
a  great  concourfc  of  people,  came  to  a  fubterraneous 
chapel  belonging  to  the  jefuits,  which,  as  foon  as 
they  had  entered,  was  immediately  locked.  The  fa- 
thers diftributed  to  each  a  knotted  fcourge,  while  ari- 
dther  of  the  fraternity,  at  the  altar,  made  a  long 
haran^e  on  our  Saviour's  fufferings,  and  concluded 
with  laying,  "  that  the  leaft  we  could  do  vtSiSy  by  his 
example,  to  ehaftife  our  flefh  and  blood."  He  then 
exhorted  his  audience  that,  in  performing  this  holy 
duty^  "  they  would  not  fpare  the  old  Adam."  The 
lights  Were  now  put  our,  and  the  Litany  fung,  during 
which  time  the  audience  continued  fcourging  and 
whipping  themfelves.  The  exhortation  and  fcourg- 
ings  were  three  times  repeated.  I  fuppofe  the  inte^i- 
tion  of  putting  out  the  lights  was,  that  fome  mighc 
ftot  fcourge  themfelves  too  feverely,  and  the  modefty 
of  others  who  ftripped  themfelves,  might  not  be  ex- 
pofed  by  their  ftripes.  The  proteftants  who  entered 
with  the  crowd,  were  not  difpleafed  with  the  dark- 
nefs,  as  they  were  not  inclined  to  lacerate  their  bodiesS 
for  the  benefit  of  their  fouls  •,  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
did  not  think  it  advifable  to  make  themfelves  known. 
The  difcipline  being  ended,  the  fcourges  were  return- 
ed, and  the  doors  thrown  open. 

On  the  fame  day  was  expofed,  in  the  Greek  church, 
a  wooden  model  of  Chrift's  fepulchre*,  the  bifliop 
afTifted  the  reft  of  the  clergy  in  finging  the  antiphonc, 
with  a  round  tiara  on  his  head. 

I  Turks  and  Jews  are  ufually  baptifed  on  Eafler-Eve 
I  in  the  Lateran  church,  arid  great  numbers  of  eccle- 
'  fiafticsare  at  the  fame  time  admitted  into  holy  orders. 

Thole  who  are  delirous  of  feeing  Rome,  would  do 
well  not  to  poftpone  it  till  aftt-r  the  middle  of  Lent^ 
becaufe,  from  that  time  till  E.u\:er,  moil  of  the  fiiis 
altar-pieces  are  covered. 

Vol.  V.  G  The 
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The  city  of  Rome  has  fuffered  fo  much  from  the 
ancient  Gauls,  Vandals,   Heruli,    Oftrogoths»    Vifi- 
goths,  and  German  troops ;  efpecially  from  the  latter 
in  the  year  1527,  headed  by  Charles  of  Bourbon, 
that  it  is  faid  to  have  been  facked  or  pillaged  kvcn 
times:  this,  however,  is  certain,  that  the  furface  of 
the  ground  on  which  Rome  \\as  originally  founded, 
is  furprifingly  altered  by  their  frequent  ravages.     It 
is  dif^cult,  ac  prcfent,  to  didinguifh  the  feven  hills,, 
on  which  Rome  was  anciently  built,  the  low  ground* 
having  been  filled  up  by  the  ruins  of  whole  ilrcets ; 
ib  that  we  fomctimes  afcend  an  eminence  celebrated 
by  the  ancients  without  perceiving  it.    Antiquity  in- 
forms us,  that  the  afcent  from  the  ftreet  to  the  Pan- 
theon or  Rotundo  confifted  of  thirteen  fteps  •,  whereas- 
now  the  whole  area  about  it  is  upon  a  level  with  the 
^avemeni  of  the  temple.     The  bafis  and  infcription 
of  Trajan's  pillar  is  lower  than  the  adjacent  ground, 
Co  that  it  will  be  requifitc,  forpreferving  that  part  of 
the  pillar,  to  fupport  the  ditch  made  round  it  with  a 
wall.     It  is  common  in  digging  deep  for  the  founda- 
tion of  houfes,  &:c.  to  dilcover  pillars,  ftatucs,  and' 
fragments  of  ancient  buildings ;  and,  in  fome  places, 
ihcy  have  even  found  the  pavement  of  the  old  city, 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  below  the^prefent  furface  of  the 
ground.     And   this   alteration    of  the  furface   has, 
iikcwife,  in  all  probability,  affedled  the  falubrity  of 
the  ail*.  .  * 

The  llupendous  common-fcwcrs  by  which  the  filth 
and  dirt  of  the  ancient  city  was  conveyed  in  the  Cloaca 
maxima,  have,  indeed,  ftill  many  paffages  for  con- 
veying away  the  foil  and  water  •,  but  the  greateft  part 
of  thefe  arc  ftoppcd,  and  the  Cloaca  maxima  itfelf  is 
in  bad  order.  This  mull  needs  cauie  a  putrefaction 
in  the  air,  which  is  too  fenfibly  perceived  by  thofe, 
who,  by  digging  deep  into  the  earth,  happen  to  dif- 
tover  an  apt^rture  of  fuch  an  ob{tru(5ted  linkj  there 
b^ing  fcveral   inftances  of  wcikuxn  who  have  loft 
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their  lives  from  the  putrid  effluvia,  notwithlbanding 
all  their  care  and  caution.  The  fame  alterations  are 
vifibk  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  efpccially  thofc 
near  the  fea-,  feveral  fine  cities  and  palaces  being  an- 
ciently ereftcd  there,  and  frequented,  as  the  moft 
healthy  Ipots  in  tinie  of  peftilence  i  which  are  now  quice 
the  reverie,  part  pf  the  fea-coaft  being  a  wet  marfhy 
fui),  and  tfie  air  fo  bad,  that  during  the  fummer  fea- 
foA,  feveral  of  the  convents  arc  forfaken,  the  monks 
removing  to  fome  more  healthful  fituation.  The 
land,  even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  is  but 
badly  cultivated,  and,  in  the  night-time,  covered 
with  fogs  and  igneous  vapours.  Thefe  muft  have 
been  uncommon  in  the  time  of  the  ancient  Romans ; 
for  Livy  often  mentions  fuch  phaenomena  as  prodi- 
gies, or  omens :  and,  in  the  Roman  mythology, 
(hey  occafione(^  propitiatory  facrifices  and  offerings. 
Mineral  fulphur  is  often  dug  near  Rome,  in  the  form 
of  white  earth,  and  afterward  purified  by  fublimation. 
Vitriol  is  found  here  in  abundance,  and  that  found  in 
the  copper  mines,  is  called  Roman  vitriol.  There 
are  alum  works  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome  ^ 
arfenic,  alfo,  abounds  here.  From  thefe  works  and 
fnines  rife  many  noxious  effluvia,  which  never  afFefted 
ancient  Rome,  thefe  minerals  being  then  unknown, 
or  fufFered  to  remain  ip  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

Perhaps,  a  concurrence  of  all  thefe  circumftarices 
have  contributed  to  alter  the  temperature  of  the  fea- 
fons,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  mildnefs  of  the 
winters,  for  fome  time  obferved  in  this  climate.  Some 
palfiges  in  Horace  intimate,  that  during  the  winter 
in  his  time,  the  ftreets  of  Rome  were  filled  with  fnow 
and  ice :  and  it  appears  from  the  fixth  fatire  of  Ju- 
venal, that  it  was  not  uncommon  to  fee  the  Tiber 
frozen  over :  whereas,  at  prefent,  the  winter  muft 
be  remarkably  cold  for  fnow  to  lie  a  day  in  the  city  j 
and,  with  regard  to  the  Tiber,  no  perfon  can  remem- 
ber its  being  frocen.. 
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The  alteration*  in  the  adjacent  countries  havt  alfb 
proved  prejudicial  to  the  Tiber-,  its  mouth  or  efflu3«r 
into  the  iea  is  ahnoft  choaked  up  with  mud  and  fand ; 
and  iss  bed  very  much  contracted  by  filth  and  rubbilh 
from  the  houfes  fituaied  on  its  banks :  fo  that  a  ftrong 
Ibuth-wind  is  often  the  cauie  of  its  overflowing  its 
banks,  and  caufing  great  inundations  in  Rome,  and 
the  adjacent  country.     The  papal  chamber  has,  in- 
deed, employed  one  Cornelius  Mayer,  a  Dutchman, 
to  eredt  proper  works  for  confining  the  river  to  its 
channel,  and  to  clear  it  in  iome  places ;  but  this  cannot 
be  compleated  at  once.     Some  are  of  opinion,  that  if 
the  courfe  of  the  river  could  be  turned   into  another 
channel,  many  curious  pieces  of  antiquity,  as  well  as 
immenfe  riches,  thrown  into  it  during  the  misfortunes 
4)f  Rome,  would  be  founds     The  water  is  generally 
fo  foul,  that  it  is  not  even  fit  for  hordes  to  drink,  till 
it  has  ftood  two  or  three  days  to  fettle. 

The  inhabitants  of  Rome  are  very  cautious  of  their 
health,  efpecially  during  the  heat  of  the  dog-days. 
And  it  is  affirmed,  that  no  inhabitant  of  Rome  can, 
without  manifell  danger,  fleep  within  fifteen  or  twenty 
Italian  miles  of  the  city :  fo  that,  in  travelling  to  Rome, 
they  take  care,  in  the  Lit  day's  journey,  not  to  put 
up  v/ithin  that  diflance.  Even  in  the  city,  they  fel- 
dom  chansre  bed-chambers  for  another  in  the  fame 
houfc.  I'o  remove  from  one  houfe  to  another,  be- 
twixt Sr.  Peter's  and  All  Saints-Day,  is  fuppofed  to 
be  attended  with  fo  much  danger  at  Rome,  that  no 
tenant  or  lodger  can  be  obliged  to  leave  a  houfe  within 
thit  term;  •  ' 

The  fQUth-eaft  v/inds,  blowing  over  the  Pontini 
f .  ns,  would  ftill  be  more  pernicious  to  the  city,  if  it 
were  not  defended  by  the  woods  on  the  mountains  of 
Albano  and  Tufculum.  It  is,  however,  evident, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  make  too  much  ado 
about  the  umvholefomenefs  of  their  climate,  and  the 
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gcrs,  AVho  never  take  half  the  precautions,  cn]ay  as 
good  a  ftate  of  health  as  the  natives.  How  many 
cardinals  come  to  Rome  in  the  midft  of  fummer  from 
didant  countries  when  a  conclave  is  to  be  held,  with- 
put  fo  many  timorous  fears,  and  return  as  well  as 
they  came,  without  fuffering  for  thtir  neglit^ence  i* 
And  fur-wly  no  one  v/ill  pretend  that  heat  has  any  re- 
fped  of  peribns.  This  chimerical  danger  fcems  to 
have  been  unknown  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  from 
whole  epiftle?;  it  appears,  that  he  frequently  refided 
at  Rome  in  the  fummer  montlis,  and  took  manyjour- 
nics  to  and  from  that  city. 

It  cannot,  indeed,  be  denied,  but  that,  after  the 
nortli  wind  has  continued  a  long  time,  and  fuddenJy 
Ihifts  to  the  fouth,  or  a  ftrong  fouth  wind  arifes  with 
cloudy  fogs,  heajth  is  precarious  at  Rome;  but  this 
^vil  is  not  peculiar  to  that  city,  all  Italy  is  equally 
obnoxious  to  it.  From  the  vernal  to  the  autumnal 
tquinox,  Rome  generally  enjoys  a  clear  ferene  air ; 
the  foil  is  good,  the  mountains  pleafant^  and  the  thin 
air  froim  the  hills  corre6ts  the  thicker  vapours  rifing 
in  the  vallies  or  lower  ground.  Few  citie",  ':an  equal 
Rome  fpr  large  fountains,  which,  by  continually 
throwing  up  water,  give  a  frefhnefs  to  the  air ;  and, 
the  inundations  of  the  Tiber  being  now  provided 
againft,  the  inhabitants  are  in  a  ;fair  way  of  being 
eafed  of  their  apprehenfions,  with  regard  to  the  fiim- 
n.er  heats;  eipecially  as  Leo -X.  and  Urban  VIII. 
ordered  feveral  of  the  fewer^  or  Cloacje  to  be  repair- 
ed, and  made  other  regulations,  for  rendering  the 
city  and  its  neighbourhood  more  clean  and  falutary. 
The  quarters  about  the  Qiiirinal  and  Trinita  del 
IVIonte  afe  the  moft  healthy  parts  of  Rome  ;  for  wliich 
r^'afon,  foreigners  generally  chuic  to  lodge,  efpeciaiiy 
in  the  latter,  as  the  coftee  hduies  and  taverns  are 
chiefly  fituated  near  the  Pia2za  di  Spagna. 

That  Rome,  of  iifelF,  is  not  unhealthy,  may  be 
gathered  from  the  great  age,  to  wliich  not  a  few  &£ 
ixs  inhabitants  arrive ;  and  <jvcn  iomc  judgment  may 
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be  formed  of  this  from  feveral  cardinals,  who  hav^ 
reached  their  eightieth  year.  Some  affirm,  that  one 
third  of  that  reverend  body  have  fjcached  that  term, 
and  without  feeling  any  of  the  infirmities  commonly 
attendant  on  that  feeble  ftage ;  Whence  it  rnay  alfq 
be  concluded,  that  the  ancient  Romans  did  not  live 
fo  abftemious  as  the  modern,  few  fuch  inftances  being 
recorded  in  the  ancient  hiftorians.  Add  to  this,  that 
the  manner  of  living  at  Rome  is  at  prefeht  much  more 
agreeable  than  it  was  in  former  ages,  hardly  a  day 
pafling,  but  one  may  have  an  opportunity  of  vifitine 
polite  aflemblies  or  perfons  of  diftindtion  of  both 
fexes.  But  unmarried  ladies  have  not  here  the  fame 
liberty  of  appearing  in  public,  as  in  other  countries  ; 
for,  throughout  all  Italy,  they  arc  confined  in  nunne- 
ries till  they  are  either  did  or  married. 

The  carnival  diVerfions  at  Romie  are  inuch  more 
elegant,  except  to  thofe  who  delight  intirely  in  de-^ 
"bauchery,  than  thofe  at  Venice,  where  people  ftroll 
about  in  mean  mafquerade  habits,  \n  company  wkti 
infamous  coiirtefans;  whereas,  at  Rome,  none  but 
women  of  character  dare  appear  on  the  Corlb,  with- 
out being  expofedto  the  danger  of  a  very  fevere  treat- 
ment, in  cafe  of  a  difcovery.  Thefe  diverfions  laft 
only  the  eight  laft  days  before  the  beginning  of  Lent, 
and  then  but  from  two  till  fix  in  the  afternoon ;  hence 
the  people  of  Rome  fay,  that  their  carnival  lafts  no 
more  than  twenty-four  hours.  The  place  of  meeting 
is  the  Gorfo,  a  fine  ftrect  running  in  a  ftraight  line, 
from  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  eleven  hundred  geome- 
trical, or  about  two  thoufand  fevcn  hundred  an4 
twenty  common  paces.  Every  pcrfon  is  at  liberty  to 
appear  with  or  without  a  rnafk,  on  foot  or  in  a  coach, 
according  to  his  own  inclination.  The  coaches  fol- 
low each  other  in  two  rows.  The  principal  nobility 
of  Rome  arc  carried  in  iplendid  triumph^  chariots, 
which  give  a  grand  appearance  to  their  diverfionsi 
Sbirri  are  polled  in  different  parts  to  prevent  any  dif- 
turbancc,  and  their  barigello,  or  captain,  rides   up 
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ahd'down  uncovered,  without  putting  on  his  hat,  till 
toward  evening,  when  he  has  obtained  an  order  for 
the  horfe-races,  a  fport  no  where  to  be  feen  but  in 
Italy  and  Kngland. 

The  nobility  hercj  like  thp  fenglifti,  value  tht^m- 
felvcs  upon  keeping  horfes  of  uncommon  fwifinelc. 
In  Italy,  moft  of  their  race-horfes  are  from  Barbary  •, 
but  the  Englilh  are  of  their  own  breed,  having  no 
■occafion  for  thofe  of  foreign  countries.  But  there  is 
ftiU  a  greater  difference  in  thefe  diverfions  of  the  two 
nations  •,  in  England  they  take  particular  care  that  the 
riders  are  exadly  of  the  fame  weight  i  whereas,  in 
Italy,  the  horfes  run  alone,  being  trained  up  for  this 
purpoie.  On  tlieir  fides  and  backs  are  leathern  uraps, 
faftened  on  with  pitch,  and  under  thefe  iron  balls  let 
with  ftrong  fliarp  points,  like  the  rowel  of  a  fpur, 
which  continually  prick  the  horfes,  while  they  conti* 
nue  in  motion ;  they  alfo  faftefi  another  fpiked  ball, 
<)f  the  fame  kind,  under  the  horfe's  tail.  Between  five 
and  eight  horfes  ftand  in  a  row  on  the  Piazza  del 
Popolo,  waiting,  with  great  impatience,  for  the  fignal, 
which  is  commonly  given  by  dropping  a  rope  ii retch- 
ed acrofs  the  courle;  immediately,  upon  this,  they 
iet  oft,  and'  fiy  like  an  arrow  from  a  bow  along  the 
Corfo,  through  an  incredible  number  of  fpe(flators, 
the  coaches  forming  a  lane  on  each  fide  of  the  ftreet. 
The  prize,  which  is  generally  a  piece  of  brocade,  of 
about  feventy  or  eighty  fcudi  in  value,  is  commonly 
given  to  the  grooms.  The  people  are  entertained 
with  fiich  races  every  day  during  the  carnival.      X-^^"^ 

The  ftimmers  are  very  tedious  at  Home,  everyone 
icceping  clofe  within  doors  all  day,  and  taking 'a  nap 
at  noon.  Whence  it  is  a  common  faying  amoiig  the 
Romans,  "  That  none  then  walk  the  ftreCts  but 
"  dogs,  fools,  or  Frenchmen."  The  people  here, 
from  the  warmth  of  the  climate,  are  exccfiively  fond 
of  cool  clear  fpring- water  and  ic6d  liquors  j  for  tvhich 
purpofe,.  the  quantities  of  fnow  gaihered  from  the 
^.iiountains,  and  prefcrved  in  their  icc-houfes,  are  of 
!  C  ^  great 
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sreat  fervice.  In  Rome  they  ufe  feveral  forts  of  water 
lor  drink;  but  it  is  only  in  fome  converts  that  river-; 
y^ater  is  ufed.  R^in-waper  is  faved  in  ciilerns,  and, 
though  troublefome  to  keep  clean,  yet  is  looked  upon 
^s  very  wholfome :  befide  this,  they  have  well-water; 
alfo,  water  is  conveyed  into  the  city,  at  a  great  ex- 
pence,  from  diftant  parts,  by  means  of  aquedufbSt 
As  I  never  faw  any  city  fo  badly  provided,  in  propor- 
tion to  its  extent,  with  good  water  to  drink  as  Paris ; 
fo,  on  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  no  city  furpaflcs 
Rome  for  multipjicity  of  clear  aijd  plentiful  fouri- 
tains. 

Several  among  the  ancient  Roqians  diftinguifhed 
themfelves  by  magnificent  aquedufts.  The  three  prin- 
cipal aqueducts,  at  prefenf  in  being,  are  thofe  of  Aqua 
Virginea  or  Trevi,  Aqua  Felice,  and  Paulina.  The 
firft  was  repaired  by  pope  Paul  IV.  The  fecond 
comes  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Palaftrina,  twenty- 
two  miles  didant,  and  is  a  lyork  which  does  honour 
to  the  illuftrious  reign  of  pope  Sixtus  V.  who  expend- 
ed a  million  of  fpudi  upon  it*,  and  called  it  IlConciotto 
deW AquaFelice^  from  Felix,  the  name  he  affumed  while 
3  monk,  before  he  had  afcended  the  papal  throne.  It 
jdifcharges  itfelf  in  Rome  at  the  Fontana  di  Termine, 
which  ilately  work  Sixtus  V.  alfo  built  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  cavaliere  Domenico  Fontana.  It  con- 
ilfts  of  three  arches,  fupported  by  four  pillars  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  and  dfifcharges  the  water  through 
three  large  apertures.  Oyer  the  middle  arch  is  a  fine 
ftatue  of  Moles  ftriking  the  ropk  with  his  rod;  in  a 
baffoTrelievo  on  a  fecond  compartment,  Aaron  is  re- 
prefentcd  leading  the  people  tq  the  miraculous  fprings 
^hat  gufhed  out  in  the  wildernefs ;  and,  iq  the  third, 
Gideon  trying  his  mep  by  their  dripking  the  water, 
Below  ftand  four  lions,  two  of  which,  in  white  niar- 
4Dle,  were  done  by  Flaminius  Vacca ;  but  the  othec 
two,  pf  Oriental  granate,  were  brought  hither  fron* 
an  ancient  temple  of  Serapis.  All  the  four  lions 
pje£t  water  in  continual  ftreams. 
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'  "fhe  Aqna  Paulina,  which  owes  its  name  to  Its  re- 
ftorcr,  pope  Paul  V.  divides  itlelf  into  two  capital 
channels,  one  of  which  fupplies  mount  Janiculus,  and 
fhc  other  the  Vatican  and  the  neighbouring  parts.  It 
is  brought  hither  from  the  diftance  of  thirty  miles, 
and  principally  difcharges  itfelf  through  the  fountain 
behind  the  church  of  St.  Pietro  Montorio,  Handing 
the  fummit  of  mount  Janiculus,  anciently  called 
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Aurclius,  at  prefent  Montorip.  Its  (lately  portal  was 
the  joint  gift  of  Fontana  and  Maderno.  Among  its 
five  ftrcams  three  of  them  are  fo  plentiful  as  to  look 
like  rivulets,  and  have  a  fufficiency  of  water  to  turn 
three  mills. 

In  1690  pope  Alexander  Vllf.  added  new  decora- 
tions to  this  fountain,  and  the  area  round  it  -,  and  is 
worth  vifiting,  were  it  only  for  the  fine  profpe<5t  it 
affords  over  the  whole  city.  From  thefc  large  refer- 
voirs  of  water  feveral  other  fmaller  ones  are  fupplied, 
of  which  a  particular  defcription  would  be  tedious. 
Befide  the  public  fountains,  there  is  fcarcely  any 
boufe  or  garden  of  note  without  private  Iprings  and 
water- works  for  amufement. 

In  autumn,  the  time  of  their  vintage,  the  common^ 
alty  abandon  themfelves  to  a  licentious  jollity,  the 
fruits  of  which  generally  appear  the  May  or  June  fol- 
lowing; it  being  obferved,  that  more  children  are 
brought  to  the  hofpitals,  during  thefe  two  months, 
than  in  all  the  other  ten  months  of  the  year. 

The  winter  diverfions  at  Rome  are  plays  and  ope- 
ras; the  latter,  during  the  carnival,  are  performed  on 
three  theatres,  the  Aliberti,  Capranica,  and  A) 
Theatro  Nuovo.  The  firft,  which  has  its  name  from 
its  founder  count  Aliberti,  has  a  pit  large  enough  to 
contain  nine  hundred  fpedators.  This  is  furrounc?ed 
l?y  fcven  galleries  one  above  another,  in  each  of  which 
are  thirty -five  boxes,  in  all  two  hundred  and  forty- 
five.  I  cannot  recolleft  ever  to  have  feen  a  theatre 
f  apable  of  holding  fo  numerous  an  audience. 

A  tra- 
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A  traveller,  both  in  Romt  and  all  other  fordgn 
countries,  ought  to  be  on  his  guard,  an(i  rather  to 
fpeak  too  little  than  too  much.  At  Rome  there  are 
a  certain  fet  of  fellov;s,  who  inform  the  government 
of  every  tjiing  done  or  faid  in  the  city.  Thjs  they  do 
with  unblemiihed  character  and  an  eaiy  confcience, 
the  calling  of  an  informer  or  fpy  not  bemg  withoiK  a 
patron  or  faint,  namely,  St.  Alexis.  They  do  not, 
however,  fecm  to  be  very  careful  in  obferving  the  bc^ 
haviour  of  ftrangers,  bccaufc  they  fpend  large  fums  of 
money  annually  in  the  country.  At  the  meeting  of 
the  hoft,  and  other  proceffions,  the  protcftants  need 
not  fear  any  of  thof-  brutal  infults,  which,  in  other 
countries,  they  fbmetimes  meet  with  from  the  bigot' 
ted  perfecuting  fpirit  of  the  vulgar.  If  an  Italian  fees 
a  ftratigcr  not  complying  with  the  prefcribed  genu- 
flexions, he  only  confiders  him  as  an  infidel  or  here- 
tic. Even  in  the  Mija  Spirt tus  SanSi,  and  the  pre- 
fcncjc  of  many  cardinals,  feveral  proteftants  remain^ 
Handing  at  the  elevation  of  the  hoft,  without  the  leaft 
infult  from  the  catholic  Swifs  guards  in  waiting,  as  i$ 
iifually  pradifed  at  the  chapel  royal  at  Verfailles. 
puring  Lent,  or  other  faft-days,  the  proteftants  never 
fail  of  meeting  with  butchers  meat  at  moft  taverns  or 
houfes  of  public  entertainment,  withopt  the  trouble 
of  procuring  a  licence  for  eating  it. 

The  Roman  catholics  thenifdves  cannot,  indeed,  be 
fiiid  to  be  here  very  ftri(5t  obfervers  of  their  fafts,  and 
pn  Saturday  ule  this  expedient  to  eat  meat  for  their 
fupper ;  they  wait  till  the  clock  ftrikes  twelve,  and 
then  confidcr  it  as  a  Sunday  morning's  breakfaft, 
jvhich  doth  not  come  under  the  church's  prohibition. 

I  have  often  been  furprifed  to  hear  fome  Roman  ca^ 
tiiolics,  at  public  ordinaries,  launch  out  with  fuch 
freedom  againft  the  jefuits  and  the  pope's  ufurf)ations, 
in  civil  matters,  over  the  rights  of  feveral  potentates, 
cfpecially  the  emperor  and  princes  of  the  empire.  A 
certain  papift  once  declared,  that  Ik*  never  paCed  by 
the  palace  of  the  Crcfcenti  family  without  putting  oft" 
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fiis  hat,  as  a  token  of  veneration  for  that  g!oriouf 
^an,  who  dared  to  drive  a  turbvilent  pope  out  of 
Rome,  though  his  magnanimity  met  but  with  indif- 
ferent returns.  I  do  not  care  to  repeat  the  name  h« 
was  pleafed  to  beftow  on  the  cmjjcror  of  Germany, 
for  fuffcrmg  the  pope  to  grow  fo  powerful  at  Rome. 
•  During  the  conclave,  a  multitude  of  manufcript 
paftjuinades  againft  the  deccaled  pope  and  cardinals 
were  fold  at  coflfce-houfcs,  for  half  a  paola  a  ftieet. 
Thefc  fatirical  pieces  took  their  name  from  an  old 
mtrtilated  ftatue,  near  which  was  formerly  the  ihop 
pf  one  Pafquin,  a  bantering  inquifitive  taylor  or  thot- 
xnaker.  At  prefent  the  proclamations  are  ftuck  up 
on  this  ftatue,  on  which  is  alfo  an  infcription,  with  a  . 
mark  above  eight  feet  from  the  furface  of  the  ground, 
ihcwinc  the  height  of  the  water,  during  an  inundatioi> 
jbf  the  Tiber,  in  tiie  timg  of  pope  Clement  VI. 

With  regard  to  the  'public  ftews,  I  quetlion  the 
truth  of  fon^e  accounts,  concerning  the  revenues  ac- 
icruing  to  the  pope's'  treafure  from  the  milk-tax,  as  ic 
Is  called.     They  who  make  the  number  of  thcfe  pro- 
ilitutes  amount  to  twenty  thoufand,  do  not  conlider, 
jthat  all  the  females  in  Rome,   young  and  old,  fcarce 
amount  to  fifty  thoufand.     Thofe  w.etched  creature^ 
who  give  in  their  names,  age,  country,  and  family 
to  the  barigello  of  the  ibirri,  in  order  to  be  entered 
in  a  book  for  that  purpofe,  are,  in  general,  fuch  dcf- 
picable  objefts,  that,  at  Naples, '  and  other  places, 
their  praftice  would  not  defray  the  fmall  tax  to  which 
they  are  fubjeft.     Perhaps  the  fmall  fum  produced 
by  this  tax  never  goes  farther  than  the  hands  of  the 
Ibirri,  part  of  whole  province  it  is,   to  take  care  that 
none  of  the  monks  and  priefts  enter  theie  forbidden 
places;   and   that,  in  Ealler  week,  during  Advene 
and  Lent,  and  other  fafts  and  feftivals  of  the  church, 
thefe  proftitutes  receive  no  company.     I  hive  been 
afTured,  from  good  hands,  that  their  number  does  net 
exceed  eight  hundred.     In  the  time  of  pagm  Rome 
fhey  lived  together,  and  the  pbxes  cf  their  evening 
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rendezvous  were  called,  by  Tertullian,  Confiftori^ 
Libidinum  Publicarum^  "  The  ftatutes  for  the  public 
*^  proftitutesi"  which  expreflion  agrees  with  the  Iti" 
Jlitoria  Matronarumy  mentioned  in  Suetonfius's  Life 
of  Nero,  chap.  xxviL  Over  their  (lews  or  fornixes, 
from  which  the  word  fornication  is  derived,  was 
written  the  name  of  the  courtezan,  and  her  price. 
Among  the  ancients  it  was  not  permitted,  or,  at  Icaft, 
not  ufual,  for  thofe  proftitutes  to  make  their  public 
appearance  before  evening,  or  the  ninth  hour  of  the 
day  i  and  this  appears  to  be  the  rcafon  why  Perfius 
gives  the  name  or  Nonaria  to  one  of  that  fifterhood. 
Their  dwellings  were  known  by  a  lamp  or  candle 
burning  at  their  door.  And,  at  prefent,  it  is  cufto» 
mary  at  Rome  to  keep  a  lamp  burning  in  the  ftreet 
before  the  door  of  one  of  thefe  regiftered  proftitutes, 
which  is  taken  away  while  flie  entertains  a  vifitor.  In 
3pain  it  is  known  by  a  fword,  which  the  gallant  always 
leaves  at  the  door. 

Rome  is  not  more  profligate  in  this  refpeft  than 
other  populous  cities  y  for  here  are  feveral  excellent 
inftitutions,  made  intirely  with  a  view  of  reclaiming 
proftitutes  from  their  unhappy  ftate  of  life :  they  live 
together  in  one  quarter  of  the  city,  and  are  debarred 
from  the  communion,  while  they  publicly  continue  in 
that  profeflion,  and  (hould  they  happen  to  die  in  ir, 
they  are  denied  Chriftian  burial.  In  fome  parts  of 
Italy,  they  are  obliged,  at  certain  times  of  the  year, 
to  repair  to  a  particular  church,  and  hear  a  fermon,  in 
which,  by  a  lively  reprefentation  of  their  vicious  lives, 
they  are  exhorted  to  forfake  them;  and  fuch  as  are 
prevailed  upon,  by  the  preacher's  argument,  and  in 
token  of  their  remcrfe,  kifs  a  crucifix  handed  about, 
are  immediately  taken  into  a  convent  for  that  purpofe. 
This  is  generally  done  on  Holy  Thurfday  ;  but  moft 
of  thefe  poor  wretches  are  fo  hardened  as  to  p.rfift  in 
their  proftitution,  till,  by  the  approach  of  old  age. 
and  utter  decay  of  their  ufual  trade,  they  are  warned 
to  look  out  for  fomc  other  way  of  fubfiftence.     This 
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alfo  brings  to  mind  an  order  of  pooe  Gregory  XIIL 
which  enjoins,  that  the  Jews  ac  Rome  fliall,  every 
Saturday  evening,  during  Lent,  fend  a  hundred  men 
and  fifty  women  of  their  community  to  the  oratory 
della  S  S.  Trinita,  not  far  from  the  Ghetto  or  parti- 
cular quarter  afligned  them  for  their  rcfidence,  in  or- 
der to  hear  a  difcourfe  on  the  Chriltian  religion.  The 
number  of  Jews  in  Rome  amounts  to  nine  thoufand, 
and,  by  an  order  of  pope  Paul  IV.  the  men  are  obliged 
to  wear  a  piece  of  red  cloth  in  their  hats,  and  the  wo- 
men the  fame,  in  their  head-drefles,  to  diftinguirti 
them  from  Chriftians.  Formerly,  the  Jews  might 
refide  where  they  pleafed  in  Rome;  but  the  laft  men- 
tioned pope,  who  was  no  friend  to  that  people,  con- 
fined them  to  a  very  narrow  quarter,  not  far  from  the 
Tiber,  where  they  generally  live  in  a  very  mifcrable 
and  flovenly  manner. 

All  forts  of  provifions  are  much  cheaper  and  better 
at  Rome  than  in  many  other  parts  of  Italy ;  however, 
wine  is  not  included  in  the  rate  you  pay  for  you? 
board,  but  every  one  provides  his  own  at  a  pretty  raa- 
fonable  price.  Efculent  and  all  other  kinds  of  vege- 
tables are  to  be  had  at  Rome  all  the  year.  The 
fruits  are  excellent,  particularly  the  Perugean  melons, 
which  furpafs  all  others.  Such  as  are  defirous  of  early 
fruit  fend  for  it  to  Naples,  from  whence  they  bring 
thofe  forced  cherries  which  make  a  part  of  the  enter- 
tainment ufually  given  by  the  pope  to  the  cardinals 
on  Holy  Thurfday.  Though  the  Neapolitan  fruits 
are  fooncft  ripe,  yet  thofe  of  Rome  are  allowed  to 
have  the  fineft  flavour. 

A  ftranger  cannot  well  be  without  fome  carriage  in 
Rome,  and  during  the  carnival,  they  charge  upward 
of  fourteen  paoli  a  day  for  it ;  but,  in  fummer,  they 
may  be  had  under  nine.  Few  chairs  or  fedans  are  to 
be  met  with,  and  none  for  a  fmgle  perfon.  There  is 
alfo  another  inconveniency,  they  have  no  lamps  to 
light  the  flreets  in  the  night-time  -,  and,  as  I  am  find- 
ing fault  with  Rome,  I  miift  add,  that  the  manner  of 
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drying  their  Unen  fecms  very  difagreeabk  to  me ;  fo# 
this  is  not  only  done  out  of  their  windows,  but  upon 
lines  extended  from  one  fide  of  the  ftreet  to  the  ofihsr; 
and  what  a  mean  appearance  this  ha^  m  st  city,  Qther- 
wife  fo  iplendidj  afty  one  rrvay  eafily  judoe. 

Laftly»  with  regard  to  the  figure  which  the  prctcii-" 
der  to  iihe~  Englilh  croWn  makes  at  Rome,  I  muft  feyy 
that  it  is  mean  in  every  refpeft.  The  court  of  Rome, 
indeed,  has  iflbed  an  order,  that  ali  their  fubje^s 
Ihould  ftile  him  king  of  England  \  but  this  is  my  more 
than  an  empty  title,  which  even  many  of  the  Italians 
make  a  jeft  of.  For,  when  they  fpeak  to  ftrangers 
whom  they  take  to  be  none  of  his  friends,  they  fome- 
times,  with  a  mixture  of  civility  and  fatirc,  call  him. 
It  re  di  quu  *'  1  he  king  here,"  meaning  Rome ;  but, 
when  they  Ipeak  of  the  rightful  poflelfor,  they  ftile 
him  //  n  di  qmiy  "  The  king  tliere  upon  the  fpot," 
meaning  England. 

The  chevalier  de  St.  George,  tlit  title  by  which  he. 
is  generally  known,  has  an  anrual  penfion,  from  the 
pope's  treafury,  of  twelve  thoufand  Icudi,  or  3000 1. 
and,  though  the  private  donations,  annually  remitted 
to  him  by  his  adherents  in  Great  Britain,  may  pro- 
bably amount  to  as  much  more,  yet  all  this  falls  far 
fliorc  of  fupporting  the  dignity  of  a  perfon,  who 
would  appear  like  a  king,  and  expcdts  to  be  treated 
as  fuch.  ,  i 

The  pretender  is  re-markably  fond  of  feeing  his 
image  upon  medals:  and  rK>  doubt,  were  kingdoma* 
to  be  gained  by  tears  (which  he  Ifced  very  plentifully 
in  1708,  after  the  mifcarriage  of  his  attempt  in  Scot- 
land) he  v/ould  have  found  work  enough  for  his  mc- 
daliiils.  Not  to  take  any  notice  of  the  medal  lately 
ftruck  for  him,  I  fhall  give  you  that  which  is  at  pre'- 
ient  in  hand,  as  it  will  Ihew  that  his  life  aflbrds  but 
very  few  illullrious  ai!ilion>;  fince,  to  find  a.fubjcift 
for  another  medal,  they  are  obliged  to  go  a  great 
many  years  back  to  the  birth  of  his  cldpft  fun.     Gn 
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one  fide  is  reprcfentcd  the  b       of  the  pretender  and 
his  confort,  with  this  legend : 

Jacob.  III.  R.   Clenimtima  E 

On  the  revcrfe  appears  a  lady  holding  i;  child  Ir  her 
left  arm,  leaning  on  a  pillar,  the  emblem  of  -n- 
ftancy,  and  pointing  with  her  right  hand  lo  a  f '  jbe,, 
on  which  are  drawn  England,  Scotland,  and  IrCi^d; 
the  legend  is : 

Providentia  Obfietrix,  ) 

And  underneath : 

Carolo  Prim.  Vallia, 

Nat.  Die  ultima.  • 

A.  M.DCC.XX. 

The  chevalier  generally  comes  abroad  with  three 
coaches,  and  his  whole  court  confifts  of  about  forty 
perfons.  He  lately  aflumed  fome  authority  at  the 
opera,  by  calling  encore  to  a  fong  that  pleafed  4iim 
and  fome  others.  After  a  confiderablc  paufe,  this 
order  was  at  laft  complied  with.  This  is  the  only 
time  he  is  known  to  have  afFedbed  the  leaft  powers 
and  a  compliance  of  this  fort  is  no  more  than  what 
the  claps  of  half  a  dozen  of  the  fpedlators  may  at  any 
time  procure.  Upon  his  coming  into  any  aflembly, 
no  Englifh  proteftant  (lands  up,  and  even  Roman 
catholics  pay  him  their  compliments  very  fuperfici- 
ally.  His  pufillanimity  and  licentious  amours  cer- 
tainly leflen  him  in  the  efteem  of  every  perfon. 

M.  S ,  who  pretends  to  be  an  antiquarian,  and 

has  the  title  of  a  Polifh  counfellor  of  ftate,  narrowly 
obferves  every  ftep  taken  by  the  pretender  and  his  ad- 
herents, and  maintains  a  clofe  correfpondence  with  the 
Britilh  miniftry.  While  the  pretender  continued  at 
^  Bologna,  he  had  hardly  any  news  to  fend,  and  being 
'•  himfelf  no  longer  neceflary,  his  remittances  were 
likely  to  be  withdrawn;  but  the  pretender's  return 
gave  him  an  opportunity  of  continuing  his  fervices. 
The  principal  motives  which  induced  the  pretender 
to  return  to  Rome  were  intereft  and  neccflity ;  which 
gave  rife  to  an  obfervation,  that  no  ftrifter  friendfhip 
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coulcl  cxift  than  that  between  the  pretender  and  Mr. 

S ,   neither  of  them  being  able  to  live  without 

the  other.  The  King  of  (ireat  Britain  is  dreaded  ac 
Uome,  notwithftanding  the  great  diftance  of  the  two 
kingdoms,  on  account  of  his  powerful  fleets. 

The  pope,  when  confidered  as  a  temporal  prince* 
has  ,great  influence  on  the  aflfairs  of  Italy ;  and  as 
thofe  of  Europe  are  often  conncfted  with  them,  he 
is  fometimes  under  a  neceflity  of  treating  with  the 
Britilh  court :  but,  as  this  cannot  be  done  in  his  own 
perlbn,  a  third  hand  is  employed  to  carry  on  the  ne- 
gociations.  This  was  formerly  done  by  the  cardinal 
for  the  imperial  afxairs  at  Rome  •,  but,  iince  the  mif- 
undeiHanding  betwixt  the  courts  of  London  and  Vi- 
enna, by  the  cardinal  prote61:or  of  France. 

[Dr.  Snioliet  gives  a  more  familiar  and  Icfs  favour- 
ably reprefcntation  of  Rome,  both  ancient  >:nd  mo- 
dern, than  we  are  uiually  led  to  conceive  of  it.  He 
obferves — '*  Strangers  that  come  to  Rome  feldom 
put  up  at  public  inns,  but  go  diredly  to  lodging- 
houfes,  of  which  there  is  great  plenty  in  this  quarter. 
The  Piazza  d'Efpagna  is  open,  airy,  and  pleafantly 
firuated  in  a  high  part  of  the  city,  iflimediately  under 
the  Colla  Pinciana,  and  adorned  with  two  fine  foun- 
tains. Here  moil  of  the  Knglifh  refide :  the  apart- 
ments are  generally  commodious  and  well  furnilhed  v 
arid  the  lodgers  are  well  fupplied  with  provifions  and 
all  neceflaries  of  life.  But  if  I  ftudied  ceconomy, 
I  would  chufe  another  part  of  the  town  than  the 
Piazza  d'Efpagna»  which  is,  beiide,  at  a  great  diftance 
3  rem  the  antiquities.  For  a  decent  fnll  fioor  and 
two  bed  chambers  on  the  fccond,  I  paid  a  fcudo  (Bve 
ihjllings)  per  day.  Our  table  was  plentifully  fur- 
nilhed by  the  landlord  for  two  and  thirty  pauls,  be« 
ing  equal  to  fixteen  fhillings.  I  hired  a  town  coach 
at  the  rate  of  fourteen  pauls,  or  feven  Hi  ilings  a  day-, 
and  a  fervitore  di  piazza  for  tliree  pauls,  or  eighteen- 
pence.  The  coachman  has  alfo  arv  allowance  of  two 
pauls  a  day.  The  provifions  at  Rome  arc  rca.'onablc 
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and  good,'  efpccially  the  vftcITa  mongana,  which  is 
the  moft  delicate  veal  I  ever  tailed,  but  very  dear, 
being  told  for  two  paiils,  or  a  (hilling  the  pound.  Here 
are  the  rich  wines  of  Montepulciano,  Montefiafcone, 
and  Monte  di  Dragone  j  but  what  we  commonly  drink 
at  meals  is  that  of  orvieto,  a  fmall  white  wine  of  an 
agreeable  flavour.  Strangers  are  generally  advifed  to 
employ  an  antiquarian  to  mllrud  them  in  all  the  cu- 
riofuies  of  Rome  -,  and  this  is  a  ncceflury  expcnce, 
when  a  perfon  wants  to  becoji^  aconnoiffeur  in  paint- 
ing, ftatuary,  and  architedlure.  For  my  own  parr, 
I  had  no  liich  ambition.  I  longed  to  view  the  re- 
mains of  antiquity  by  which  this  metropolis  is  dif- 
tinguifhed  ;  and  to  contemplate  the  originals  of  many 
pidures  and  ftatues,  which  I  ha  i  admired  in  prints 
and  dffcriptions.  I  therefore  chofe  a  fervant,  who 
was  recommended  to  me  as  a  Ibbcr  intelligent  fellow, 
acquainted  with  thefe  matters :  at  the  fame  time  I 
furnifhed  myfelf  with  maps  and  plans  of  antient  and 
modern  Rome,  together  with  the  little  manual,  cal- 
led Itinerario  iftruttivo  per  retrovaire  con  facilita  tutte 
le  magnificenze  di  Roma  e  di  alcune  citta\  e  caftelli  fub' 
urbani.  But  I  found  ftill  more  fatisfadion  in  pe- 
rufing  the  book  in  three  volumes,  intitled,  Roma 
antica,  e  modsrna,  which  contains  a  defcription  of 
every  thing  remarkable  in  and  about  the  city,  illuf- 
trated  with  a  great  number  of  copper-plates,  and 
many  curious  hiftorical  annotations.  This  direftory 
coft  me  a  zequine ;  but  a  hundred  zequines  will  noc 
pur;'»afe  all  the  books  on  thefe  fubjtjds. 

pr.  SmoUet  farther   remarks. "  Our  young 

gentlemen  who  go  to  Rome  will  do  v/ell  to  be  upon 
their  guard  againft  a  fet  of  fharpers,  (fome  of  them 
of  our  own  country)  who  deal  in  pidures  and  antiques, 
and  very  often  impofe  upon  the  uninformed  ftranger, 
by  felling  him  trafh,  as  the  productions  of  the  moft 
celebrated  artifts.  The  "Englilli  are  more  than  any 
other  foreigners  expofed  to  this  impofition.  They 
are  fuppofed  to  have  more  money  to  throw  away  •, 
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and  therefore  a  greater  number  of  fnares  are  laid  for 
them.     This  opinion  of  their  fuperior  wealth  they 
take  a  pride  in  confirming,  by  launching  out  into 
all  manner  of  unneceflary  expence :    but  what  is  ftill 
more  dangerous,  the  moment  they  fet  foot  in  Italy» 
they  are  feized  with  the  ambition  of  becoming  con- 
noiffeurs  in  painting,  mufic,  ftatuary,   and  architec- 
ture ;  and  the  adventurers  of  this  country  do  not  fail 
to  flatter  this  weaknefs  for  their  own  advantage.     I 
have  feen  in  different  parts  of  Italy,  a  number  of 
raw  boys,  whom  Britain  feemed  to  have  poured  forth 
on  purpofe  to  bring  her  national  charadter  into  con- 
tempt :  ignorant,  petulant,  rafh,  and  profligate,  with- 
out any  knowlege  or  experience  of  their  own,  with- 
out any  dire(5lor  to  improve  their  underftanding,  or 
Superintend  their  condut^.     One  engages  in  play  with 
;ni  infamous  gamefter,  and  is  (tripped,  perhaps,  in 
the  v.  ry  firft  partie  ;  another  is  poxed  and  pillaged 
by  an  antiquated  cantatrice  j  a  third  is  bubbled  by  a 
knavifli  antiquarian  ;  and  a  fourth  is  laid  under  con- 
tribution by  a  dealer  in  pidlures.     Some  turn  fiddlers, 
and  pretend  to  compofe  :  but  all  of  them  talk  fami- 
liarly of  the  arts,  and  return  finifhed  connoi^Tcurs  and 
coxcombs  to  their  own  country.     When  you  arrive 
at  Rome,  you  receive  cards  from  all  your  country- 

-  folks  in  that  city  :  they  cxueft  to  have  the  vifit  re- 
turned next  day,  when  they  give  orders  not  to  be  at 
home  i  and  you  never  fpeak  to  one  another  in  the 

.  fcquel.  This  is  a  refinement  in  hofpitality  and 
politenefs,  which  the  Englifli  have  invented  by 
Uie  flrength  of  their  own  genius,  wiihout  any  af- 
filtance  either  from  France,  Italy,  or  Lapland.  No 
Englifliman  above  the  degree  of  a  painter  or  cice- 
rone frequents  any  coffee-houfe  at  Rome ;  and 
&s  there  are  no  public  diverfions  except  in  carnival- 
iime,  the  only  chance  you  have  for  feeing  your  com - 
•  patriots,  is  either  in  vifiting  the  curiofities,  or  at  a 
converfazione.  The  Italians  are  very  fcrupulous  in 
admitting  foreigners,  except  thofe  who  are  introduced 
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Hs  people  of  quality  :  but  \£  there  happens  to  be  any 
Englilh  lady  of  fafhion  at  Rome,  flie  generally  keeps 
an  aflembly,  to  which  the  Britifh  fubje<5ts  refort,— 

Nothing  can  be  more  agreeable  to  the  eyes  of  a 
ftranger,  clpecially  in  the  heats  of  fummer,  than  the 
great  number  of  public  fountains  that  appear  in  eve- 
ry part  of  Ronie,  embellifhed  with  all  the  ornaments 
of  fculpturc,  and  pouring  forth  prodigious  quanti- 
ties of  cool  delicious  water,  brought  in  aquedufts 
from  different  lakes,  rivers,  and  fources,  at  a  con- 
fiderable  diftance  from  the  city;  Thefe  works  are 
the  remains  of  the  munificence  and  induftry  of  the 
ancient  Romans,  who  were  extremely  delicate  in  the 
article  of  water :  but,  however,  great  applaufe  is 
alfo  due  to  thofe  beneficent  popes,  who  have  been  at 
the  expence  of  rcftoring  and  repairing  thofe  noble 
channels  of  health,  pleafure,  and  convenience.  This 
great  plenty  of  water,  neverthelefs,  has  not  induced 
the  Romans  to  be  cleanly.  Their  ftreets,  and  evea 
their  palaces,  are  difgraccd  with  filth.  The  noble 
Piazza  Navona  is  adorned  with  three  or  four  foun- 
tains, one  of  which  is  perhaps  the  moft  magnificent 
that  Europe  caij  produce,  and  all  pf  them  difchargc 
valt  Itreams  of  v^ter :  but,  notwithtlanding  this  pro- 
vifion,  the  piazza  is  almoft  as  dirty  as  Weft-Smith- 
field,  where  cattle  are  fold  in  London.  The  corri- 
dores,  arcades,  and  even  ftair- cafes  belonging  ta 
their  moft  elegant  palaces,  arc  depofitories  of  nafti- 
nefs ;  and,  indeed,  in  fummer,  fmell  as  ftrong  as 
fpirit  of  hartlhorn.  I  have  a  great  notion  that  their 
anceftors  were  not  much  more  cleanly.  If  we  confi- 
der  that  the  city  and  fuburbs  of  Rome,  in  the  reign 
of  Claudius,  contained  about  feven  millions  of  inhabi- 
tants, a  number  equal  at  leaft  to  the  fum  total  of  all 
the  fouls  in  England ;  that  great  part  of  'ancient 
Rome  was  allotted  to  temples,  porticos,  bafilicse, 
theatres,  thermre,  circi,  public  and  private  walks, 
Uid  gardens,  where  very  few,  if  any,  of  this  great 
number  lodged  •,  that  by  far  the  grcaier  pare  of  thofs 
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inhabitants  were  flaves,   and  poor  people  who  did 
not  enjoy  the  conveniencies  of  life  j  and  that  the  ufe 
of  linen  was  fcarcely  known ;  we  muft  naturally  con- 
clude they  were  ftrangely  crouded  together,  and  that 
in  general  they  were  a  very  frowzy  generation.     That 
they  were  crouded  together  appears  from  the  height 
of  their  houfes,  which  the  poet  Rutilius  compared 
to  towers  made  for  fcaling  heaven.     In  order  to  re- 
medy this  inconvenience,   Auguftus  Csefar  publifhed 
a  decree,  that  for  the  future  no  houfes  (hould  be  built 
above  fevcnty  feet  high,  which,  at  a  moderate  com- 
putation, might  make  fix  ftories.     But  what  feems 
to  prove,  beyond  all  difpute,  that  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans were  dirty  creatures,  are  thefe  two  particulars. 
Vefpafian  laid  a  tax  upon  urine  and  ordure,  on  pre- 
tence of  being  at  a  great  expence  in  clearing  the 
ftreets    from  fuch   nulances;    an  impofition  which 
dmounted  to  about  fourteen  pence  a  year  for  every 
individual ;    and  when  Heliogabalus  ordered  all  the 
cobwebs  of  the  city  and  fuburbs  to  be  coUeded,  they 
were  found  to  weigh  ten  thoufand  pounds.     This 
was  intended  as  a  demonftration  of  the  great  num- 
ber of  inhabitants ;   but  it  was  a  proof  of  their  dirt, 
rather  than  of  their  populofity.     I  might  likewifc 
add  the  delicate   cuftom  of  taking  vomits  at  each 
other's  houfes,  when  they  were  invited  to  dinner  or 
fupper ;   a  beaftly  proof  of  their  naftinefs  as  well  as 
gluttony.     Horace,  in  his  defcription  of  the  banquet 
of  Nafiedenus,  fays,  when  the  canopy  under  which 
they  fat  fell  down,  it  brought  along  with  it  as  much 
dirt    as  is  raifed  by  a  hard  gale  of  wind  in  dry  wea- 
ther. 
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Siuantum  non  aquilo  Campanis  excitat  agris.** 

I  might  obferve  that  the  ftreets  were  often  encum- 
bered with  the  putrifying  carcaffes  of  criminals,  who 
ha^  been  dragged  through  them  by  the  heels,  and 
^         ,  ;        *     t  precipitated 
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precipitated  from  the  Scalas  Gemonice,  or  Tarpeian 
rock,  before  they  were  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  which 
was  the  general  receptacle  of  the  cloaca  maxima^  and 
all  the  filth  of  Rome.  Befide,  the  bodies  of  all  thofe 
who  made  away  with  themfelves,  without  fufficient 
caufe  i  of  fuch  as  were  condemned  for  facriltge,  or 
killed  by  thunder,  were  left  unburned  and  unburicd 
to  rot  above  ground." — 

I  believe  the  moderns  retain  more  of  the  cnftoms 
of  the  ancient  Romans,  than  is  generally  imagined. 
When  I  firft  faw  the  infants  at  the  enfam  trouves  in 
Paris,  fo  fwathed  with  bandages,  that  the  very  fight 
of  them  made  my  eyes  water ;  I  little  dreamed,  that 
the  prefcription  of  the  ancients  could  be  pleaded  for 
this  cuftom,  equally  (hocking  and  abfurd :  but,  in 
the  Capitol  at  Rome,  1  met  with  the  antique  ftatue 
of  a  child  emaillote^  exadly  in  the  fame  manner  ;  rol- 
led up  like  an  ^Egyptian  mummy  from  the  feet.  The 
circulation  of  the  blood,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  muft  be  ob- 
ftruded  on  the  whole  furface  of  the  body  -,  and  no- 
thing at  liberty  but  the  head,  which  is  the  only  part 
of  the  child  that  ought  to  be  confined.  Is  it  not  fur- 
prifing  that  common  fenfe  fhould  not  point  our, 
even  to  the  moft  ignorant,  that  tl.ofe  accurfed  ban- 
dages muft  heat  the  tender  infant  into  a  fever ;  and 
muft  hinder  the  adlion  of  the  mufcles  and  the  play 
of  the  joints,  fo  neceflary  to  health  and  nutrition  !  — 

It  is  diverting  to  hear  an  Italian  expatiate  upon  the 
greatnefs  of  modern  Rome.  He  will  tell  you  there 
are  above  three  hundred  palaces  in  the  city;  that 
there  is  fcarce  a  Roman  prince  whofe  revenue  does 
not  exceed  two  hundred  thouland  crowns ;  and  that 
Rome  produces  not  only  the  moft  learned  men,  but 
alfo  the  moft  refined  politicians  in  the  univerfe.  To 
one  of  them,  talking  in  this  ftrain,  I  replied,  that 
inftead  of  three  hundred  palaces,  the  number  did  not 
exceed  fourfcore;  that  I  had  been  informed,  on  good 
authority,  there  were  not  fix  individuals  in  Rome 
who  had  fo  much  as  forty  thoufand  crowns  a  year, 
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about  ten  thoufand  pounds  fterling  *,  and  that  to  fay 
their  princes  were  fo  rich,  and  their  politicians  io 
refined,  was  in  effed  a  fevere  fatire  upon  them,  for 
not  employing  their  wealth  and  their  talents  for  the 
advantage  of  their  country.     I  afked  why  their  car- 
dinals and  princes  did  not  invite  and  encourage  in- 
duftrious  pfeople  to  fettle  and  cultivate  the  Campania 
of  Rome,  which  is  a  defart  ?  Why  they  did  not  raife 
a  fubfcription  to  drain  the  marfhes  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  city,  and  thus  meliorate  the  air,  which 
is  rendered  extremely  unwholefome  in  the  fummer, 
by  putrid  exhalations  from  thofe  moraffes  ?    I  de- 
manded of  them,  why  they  did  not  contribute,  their 
wealth,  and  exert  their  political  refinements,  in  aug- 
niencing  their  forces  by  Tea  and  land,  for  the  defence 
of  their  country,  introducing  commerce  and  manu- 
fadurcs,   and  in  giving  fome  confequence  to  their 
ftaie,  which  was  no  more  than  a  mite  in  the  political 
fcaie  of  Europe  ?   I  expreflfed  a  defire  to  know  what 
became  of  all  thofe  funis'  of  money,  inafmuch  as  there 
was  hardly  any  circulation  of  gold  and  filverin  Rome, 
and  the  very  bankers  on  whom  ftrangers  have  their 
predit,  make  intereft  to  pay  their  tradefmen*s  bills 
"with  paper  notes  of  the  bank  of  Spirito  Santo  ?  And 
now  1  am  upon  this  fubjedt,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to 
obferve,  that  I  was  ftrangely  mifled  by  all  the  books 
I  confulted  about  the  current  coin  of  Italy.     In  Tuf^ 
cany,  and  the  ecclcfiaftical  (late,  one  fees  nothing  but 
zequines  in  gold,  and  pieces  of  two  paoli,  one  paolo, 
and  half  a  paolo,  in  filvcr.     Befide  thefe,  there  is  a 
copper  coin  at   Rome,  called  bajocco,  and  mezzo 
bajocco.     Ten  bajocchi  make  a  fcudo,  which  is  an 
imaginary  piece  ;  two  fcudi  make  a  zequine  -,  and  a 
French  loui'  d'or  is  worth  about  two  zequines. 
'    Rome  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  catholic  powers, 
who  refped;  it  with  a  fuperftitious  veneration,  as  the 
metropolitan  feat  of  their  religion  :    but  the  popes 
will  do  well  to  avoid  mifunderflandings  with  the  ma- 
ritime Proteiliant  ftates,  cfpecially  the  Englilh,  who 
•f.-r^-  V  '    ^:  ^-     *  ■       bein~ 
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being  mafters  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  poHef- 
fion  of  Minorca,  have  it  in  their  power  at  all  times, 
to  land  a  body  of  troops  within  four  leagues  of  Rome, 
and  to  take  the  city  without  oppofition.  Rome  is 
furrounded  with  an  old  wall,  but  altogether  incapable 
of  defence.  Or  if  it  was,  the  circuit  of  the  walls  is 
{o  extenfive,  that  it  would  require  a  garrifon  of  twenty 
thoufand  men.  The  only  appearance  of  a  fortifica- 
tion in  this  city,  is  the  caftle  of  St.  Angelo,  fituaced 
on  the  further  bank  of  the  Tyber,  to  which  there  is 
accefs  by  a  handfome  bridge  -,  but  this  caftle,  which 
was  formerly  the  moles  Adriani^  could  not  hold  out 
Haifa  day  againft  a  battery  of  ten  pieces  of  cannon 
properly  direded.  It  was  an  expedient  left  to  the 
invention  of  the  modern  Romans,  to  convert  an  an- 
tient  tomb  into  a  citadel." 

Mr.  Sharpe  does  not  reprefent  Rome  in  a  much 
more  advantageous  light  than  Dr.  Smollet,  though 
their  accounts  greatly  confirm  the  teftimony  of  each 
other. 

•'  We  pafled,  fays  Mr.  Sharpe,  the  Campania  of 
Rome,  the  unwholfomenefs  of  which  is  held  in  fuch 
horror,  that  no  foreigner,  nor  any  Italian,  if  he  can 
poflibly  avoid  it,  lies  on  the  road  there.  Accordingly 
it  will  be  conceived,  there  is  very  indifferent  accom- 
modation in  the  Campania,  on  which  account,  wc 
found  it  necefiary  to  keep  our  poft-horfes  all  night 
at  a  Ihabby  inn,  half-way  to  the  poft-houfe,  before 
you  arrive  at  the  Campania,  as  preferring  dirty  beds 
and  dirty  provifions,  to  no  beds,  no  provifion,  and 
a  peftilential  climate.  The  Romans,  when  they 
travel  poft  on  this  road,  ufually  fet  out  from  Rom,e 
early  enough  to  reach  Terni  the  firft  evening  ;  or,  if 
they  muft  lie  one  night  in  the  Campania,  when  the 
days  are  fhorr,  it  is  at  Caftel-Nuovo,  a  little  above 
thirty  miles  from  Rome.  It  grieves  one  to  behold  fo 
fine  a  country  as  the  Cairjpania  might  be  made,  by 
a  plentiful  population,  now  almoft  a  wafte  and  bar- 
ren defart.     There  is  a  pare  of  the  road  within  twenty 
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miles  of  Rome  exceedingly  well  paved  with  large 
ftoncs  of  flat  ilirfaces ;  but  the  grafs  rifes  betwixt 
their  interftices  -,  fo  Utile  is  now  trodden  that  path 
which  leads  to  the  city  of  Rome,  once  fo  mighty,  fo 

populous,   and  fo  frequented. 

A  man,  on  his  firft  arrival  at  Rome,  is  not  much 
fired  with  its  appearance  -,  the  narrowhefs  of  the  llrcets, 
the  thinnefs  ot  the  inhabitants,  the  prodigious  (Quan- 
tity of  monks  and  beggars,  give  but  a  gloomy  aipedt 
to  this  renowned  city.  There  are  no  rich  tradef- 
men  here,  who,  by  their  acquifitions,  cither  ennoble 
their  fons,  or  marry  their  daughters  into  the  houfes 
of  princes.  All  the  Ihops  feem  empty,  and  the  fhop^ 
keepers  poor  •,  not  one  hackney-coach  in  (o  large  a 
town,  a  notable  proof  there  is  nomiddie  llation  betwixt 
thofe  who  always  ride,  and  thofe  who  always  walk. 
This  is  the  firft  impreflion  •,  but  turn  your  eye  from 
this  point  of  view,  to  the  magnificence  of  their 
churches,  to  the  venerable  remains  of  ancient  Rome, 
to  the  prodigious  colledion  of  pictures,  and  antique 
ftatues,  to  the  very  river  and  ground  itfelf^  formerly 
the  habitation  of  that  people,  which  from  our  cradles 
we  have  been  taught  to  adore,  and,  with  a  very  few 
grains  of  enthufiafm  in  your  compofition,  you  will 
feel  more  than  fatisfied. 

The  forface  of  modern  Rome  is  certainly  more 
elevated  than  it  ^  as  in  ancient  times  •,  fuch  an  altera- 
tion muft  happen  in  the  courfe  pf  ages,  to  every 
city  which  has  been  often  deftroyed  by  time  and  fire, 
as  all  the  rubbiih  is  feldom  removed  -,  but  the  ancient 
pavement  in  which  Trajan's  pillar  (lands,  fhews  the 
elevation  in  that  place  not  to  be  above -feven  or  eight 
feet;  and,  I  am  informed,  fome  of  the  triumphal 
arches  are  not  above  three  or  four  feet  in  the  ground. 
The  Tarpeian  rock  is  ftill  of  fuch  a  height,  that, 
fliould  a  man  be  thrown  from  it,  his  bones  would  be 
in  the  greateft  danger,  though  there  would  be  no 
certainty  of  breaking  his  neck  ;  nor,  indeed,  would 
it  be  certain,  though  the  rock  were  ten  or  fiftegn 
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feet  higher,  as  feme  have  fuppofed  It  in  the  time  of 
the  Romans,  when  this  kind  of  execution  was  in 
vogue :  I  (hould  imagine,  therefore,  they  had  fome 
method  of  difpatcWng  the  dclinqut-nt,  when  death 
did  not  immediately  enfue  from  the  fall ;  perhaps  an 
executioner  was  at  the  foot  of  th;;  rock,  ready  to 
give  the  coup-de-grace  in  cafe  of  that  event,  which,  I 
imagine,  would  often  happen,  though  the  rock  had 
been  of  twice  its  prelent  height..  Men,  in  falling 
from  high  places,  are  Ibmetimes  killed  on  the  fpot, 
but  more  frequently  languilh  a  confiderable  time  be- 
fore death.  I  conclude,  therefore,  from  thefe  confi- 
derations,  that  there  is  no  greater  alteration  in  the  fire 
of  Rome  than  what  I  have  mentioned.  The  moft 
remarkable  change  is  this,  that  the  Campus  Martius 
was,  in  the  time  of  the  ancient  Romans,  an  open 
area,  and  now  it  is  covered  with  houfes. 

Were  an  antiquarian  to  lament  ovet  any  fall,  any 
metamorpliofis  of  ancient  Rome,  perhaps  it  might 
be  the  prelent  ftate  of  the  Forum,  where  now  there  is, 
every  Thurfday  and  Friday,  a  market  for  cows  and 
oxen,  on  the  very  fpot  where  the  Roman  orators 
were  accuftomed  to  thunder  out  their  eloquence  in 
the  caufe  of  their  clients,  their  country,  and  their 
gods :  accordingly,  the  Forum  now  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Campo  Vaccino. 

Surrounding  the  Forum  are  many  veftiges  of  an- 
tique grandeur  i  triumphal  arches,  remains  of  temples, 
the  ruins  of  the  imperial  palace,  the  Campidoglio, 
&c.  all  befpeaking  the  magnificent  ftate  of  Rome  in 
the  times  of  the  emperors.  The  great  amphitheatre 
called  alfo  //  Cokjfeo^  where  the  ipedacle  of  com- 
bats was  exhibited,  is  alfo  in  its  neighbourh  .od.  In 
this  place  the  fpirit  of  modern  Rome  fecms  to  pre- 
vail over  that  of  ancient  Rome  •,  for  where  the  wild 
beafts  and  gladiators  formerly  entertained  fevcnty  or 
eighty  thoufand  fpedtators,  you  now  fee  a  few  mifer- 
able  old  women  and  beggars,  who  are  praying  at  the 
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feet  of  fourteen  fmall  chapels,  which  rcprefcnt  the 
fourteen  myfteries  of  our  Saviour's  pafTion. 

I  am  nofw,  continues  Mr.  Sharpe,  where  the  fo- 
yereign  h  a  pi  ieft  j  at  a  time  of  the  year  too,  when 
the  priefthcod  difplays  all  its  pomp;  and  I  afTure 
you,  it  is  a  trial  for  the  patience  of  reafon.  We 
very  well  know,  from  the  hiftory  of  the  church, 
what  tyrants  they  have  been  formerly,  before  the 
Uicy  dared  to  aflume  the  prerogatives  of  civil  liberty : 
and,  that  they  do  not  yet  abate  one  jot  of  their  prc- 
fumption,  you  may  learn  from  a  palfage  or  two  I 
lately  met  with,  in  a  book  printed  at  Naples,  fincc 
the  commencement  of  the  prefent  century.  Believe 
my  candor  and  veracity,  when  I  give  you  my  word, 

^hat  I  do  not  ftrain  the  fcnfe  in  the  tranflation. 

][n  a  chapter  upon  the  article  of  confeflbrs,  the  author 
(a  prieft)  fays,  "  A  confeflbr  partakes  both  of  the 
nature  of  God  and  of  man  -,  with  God,  he  is  a  man  ; 
•with  man,  he  is  God,"— —Again,  "  Jefus  Chrift, 
to  abfolve  man,  fuffered  infinite  agonies,  and  even 
death  itfelfj  whilft  a  cpnfefTor,  by  only  lifting  up  his 
hands,  acquits  the  guilty  finner." 

The  pope  and  his  council  have  come  to  a  refolu- 
tion,  upon  the  death  of  the  pretender,  to  have  no 
more  concern  in  this  bufinefs,  and  not  only  do  not 
acknowlege  the  title  of  the  prefent  pretender,  but 
Jiave  forbidden  all  the  princes  and  cardinals  here  to 
vilit  him  •,  fo  that  he  fees  only  two  or  three  friends, 
and  leads  a  reclule  and  melancholy  life.  We  this 
morning  law  him  at  Sr.  Peter's  church ;  he  came 
there,  attended  by  three  gentlemen  and  feven  fer- 
vants,  to  pay  his  devotions :  there  was  hardly  one 
in  the  church  but  ourfelves,  fo  that  we  had  the  op- 
portunity of  examining  his  perfon  and  behaviour  veiy 
minutely.  When  I  firil  faw  him  on  his  knees,  I  felt 
fome  compimdion,  which  went  off  by  degrees,  as  I 
became  more  certain,  Irom  his  geftures,  of  the  ex- 
treme bigotry  and  fuperftitioiis  turn  of  his  mind. 
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After  he  had  prayed  at  one  altar  (for  it  was  not  to 
hear  mats)  he  walked  to  another,  and  prayed  n  !(  cond 
time,  kneeling  in  both  places  on  the  hard  pavement. 
I  never  faw  any  one  more  ftedfaft  in  prayer  than  he 
appeared,  not  allowing  his  eyes  to  wander  one  mo- 
ment from  either  the  altar,  the  ground,  or  the  book 
in  his  hand.  During  this  tranfadion,  reafon  fuper- 
feded  my  pity,  and  1  felt  a  kind  of  exultation  in  re- 
fleding  we  were  not  under  the  dominion  of  a  prince 
io  fond  of  images  and  hierarchy.  Now  I  have  feen 
him  before  the  Virgin  Mary,  1  can  believe  all  that 
was  faid  of  his  grofs  attachment  to  popery,  when  he 
was  with  us  in  1745.  His  revenues  are  faid  to  be 
very  ftrait,  not  exceeding  four  thoufand  pounds  a 
year.  His  ftature  is  very  elegant ;  but  his  face  is 
a  little  bloated  and  pimpled,  as  if  he  had  drank 
too  much,  a  vice  laid  to  his  charge,  but,  perhaps, 
without  good  grounds.  I  am  told,  his  brother  the 
cardinal,  refents  the  condu(5t  of  this  court  more  than 
he  himfelf  does ;  perhaps  as  his  heart  is  more  fet 
upon  propagating  the  true  faith  in  the  realms  of  Great 
Britain  •,  for,  however  enthufiaftic  the  prince,  as  he 
was  called,  may  be  in  his  perfuafion,  the  cardinal  is 
much  more  fo  •,  and  poflibly  he  may  think  his  brother 
deprived  of  all  hopes  by  this  ftep.  1  have  had  fome 
converfation-with  a  very  fenfible  ecclefiaftic  here, 
who  knows  every  thing  which  paflcs,  both  in  the 
pope's  and  the  pretender's  palace.  I  afked  what  name 
the  pretender  goes  by  at  prefent  ?  to  which  he  could 
hardly  give  an  anfwer,  as  he  fays  they  fo  ftridly  ob- 
ferve  the  prohibition  not  to  Itile  him  king,  that  he 
is  never  mentioned ;  or  if,  by  chance,  they  are  ob- 
liged to  fpeak  of  him,  it  is  under  the  abfurd  appel- 
lation of  Prince  of  Wales.". 

Rome  has  not  been  in  fuch  a  political  uproar  thefe 
laft  fifty  years  as  at  this  prefent  jundlure.  One  would 
imagine  his  holinefs  had  the  promife  of  Peter's  pence 
once  more  from  our  fide  of  the  water,  fo  devoted 
^ces  he  feem  to  the  court  of  England  :  lad  Wedncf- 
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day,  he  banifhed  from  Rome  four  heads  of  colleges 
here,  for  having  admitted  mafs  to  be  faid  before  the 
pretender  under  the  title  of  king :  but  without  a 
compliment  to  England,  it  was  incumbent  on  the 
pope,  in  fupport  of  his  edidt  and  prerogative,  to 
make  an  example  of  the  offenders.  The  intereft  of 
the  Stuart  family,  by  length  of  time,  feems  to  be 
almod  worn  out  in  the  court  of  Rome  *,  and  at  this 
inftant,  th^  power  of  England  is  confidered  to  be  fo 
refpedlable,  that,  it  is  affirmed  and  believed,  the 
council  were  unanimous  in  refufing  to  acknowledge 
Mr.  Stuart's  pretenfions ;  and,  in  confcquenceof  this 
refufaj,  to  give  out  an  ordinance  prohibition  to 
the  cardinals,  princes,  &c.  forbidding  them  to  fee 
him,  but  as  a  private  gentleman ;  which,  in  other 
words,  is  the  fame  as  to  declare,  he  Ihall  keep  no 
company  but  that  of  his  domcftics.  It  is  faid,  the 
meafures  would  not  have  been  fo  fevere,  had  not  the 
cardinal  of  York  behaved,  on  this  occafion,  with  fo 
unlcaronable  an  obftinacy.  It  is  thought  the  pre- 
tender himlelf  would  have  acquicfced  and  waited 
for  better  times  -,  but  the  cardinal  has  been,  and 
continues  to  be  furious-,  a  little  more  indignation 
and  difloyalty  will  certainly  drive  both  the  brothers 
from  this  afylum.  The  cardinal,  in  a  memorial  he 
delivered  to  his  holinefs^  praying  him  to  acknowlege 
his  brother's  title,  amonglt  other  arguments,  advan- 
ces that  he  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  power  of 
the  Englilh  ♦,  for  that  the  prelent  race  of  Italians  are 
not  degenerated  in  the  lealt  from  their  anceftors,  the 
ancient  Romans.  I  do  not  know  how  the  allegation 
will  afFeft  Engliflimen  •,  but,  I  affure  you,  the  Ita- 
lians themfelves  laugh  aloud,  when  they  are  told  the 
ftory ;  fo  ridiculous  does  the  expreflion  appear  in  their 
eyes. 

You  will  conclude  from  this  account,  that,  for  the 

future,  the  Stuarts  will  be  a  difagreeable  weight  on 

the  pope's  Ihoulders ;  and  that,  if  the  pretender  have 

the  kail  fpirit  of  a  man  in  him,  he  will  bid  adieu  to 
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Rome,  and  rather  take  faniftuary  in  Conrtantinoplc, 
amongft  Mahometans,  than  remain  in  a  city  amongft 
papifts,  for  whole  tenets  his  family  have   forfeited 

three  fuch  glorious  kin3doms.** It  is  time  now  to 

return  to  Mr.  Key  Per.] 

Young  travellers  who  have  generally  the  leaft  taftc 
for  learning,  'arts  and  fciences,  meet  with  fo  many 
things  ir  "^.ome  to  attrad  their  curiofity,  that  they 
may  pafr  away  their  time  without  having  recourfe  to 
frivolous  diverfions,  debaucheries,  or  idle  company. 
The  variety  of  objects  daily  feen  here  afford  fuffici- 
ent  topics  for  converfation  in  coffee-houfes  and  ta- 
verns •,  fo  that  double  entendres,  which  often  prove 
of  more  prejudice  to  youth  than  grofs  obfcenity,  are 
not  fo  frequent  here  as  in  France.     The  natural  tem- 
per of  the  inhabitants  greatly  contributes  to  this ; 
for  allowing  the  Italians  to  exceed  other  nations  in 
voluptuoufnels,  and  particularly  in  fome  deteftablc 
vices,  yet  they  obferve  more  fecrecy,  and  never  pub- 
li(h  their  own  infamy,  as  is  common  in  Frailce,  till 
their  paflions  are  fubfided  by  time,  and  experience 
h?«!  taught  them  better.     In  France,  they  have  even 
the  effrontery  to  boaft  of  bonnes  fortunes^  as  the  term 
is,  which  never  fell  to  their  fhare  ;  and  topics  of  this 
kind  are  carried  to  great  lengths  in  public  companies, 
and  even  the  ladies  are  folicitous  to  indulge  a  ftrain  of 
*  pleafantry  on  thefe  fubjeds.  For  it  muft  be  remember- 
ed, that  moft  of  them  would  rather  be  thought  to  want 
virtue  than  wit.     Young  travellers  are  fo  taken  with 
this  gay  humour,  that  they  imagine  it  the  principal 
accompliftiment  they  are  to  acquire  in  France ;  and 
even  at  Rome,  thofe  who  come  from  Paris  are  as  rea- 
dily known  as  a  bird  by  its  note.     But  I   will  take 
upon  me  to  affirm,  that  the  general  converfation  at 
Rome  is  lefs  offenfive  than  in  other  large  cities  -,  and 
1  have  met  here  with  feveral  perfons  well  verled  in 
the  arts  and  fciences,  who  often  gave  rife  to  ufeful 
and  entertaining  difquifitions.      But   they  generally 
are  productive  o^  iwo  parties-,    the  one  giving  the 

pre- 
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preference  to  the  curious  pieces  of  antiquity  ftill  eji!"-' 
tant  in  painting,  fculpturcj  and  architedlure,  and  the 
other  to  thofe  executed  by  modern  artifts.  The  con- 
troverfy  never  extends  to  other  fciences. 

The  parifli-Lhurchcs,  in  tlie  Roman  Catholic  partji 
of  Chrillendom,  were,  in  the  pontificate  of  Paul 
IV.  computed  at  two  hundred  and  forty-eightf 
t!iou{;md,  and  the  convents  at  forty-four  thonfand; 
And,  as  fucceeding  ages  have  rather  increafed  thar* 
diminifhed  the  number  of  thefe  ftrutflures,  it  is  na- 
tural to  conclude  that  Rome,  being  the  refidence  of 
the  vllible  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  muft 
be  crouded  with  churches,  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  its  inhabitants.  It  would  not  be  an  eafy  talk- 
to  pjve  a  catalogue  of  al!  the  convents,  chapels,  ora- 
toricT,,  hofpitals,  IciT.inaries,  &c.  in  Rome,  befide 
eighty-two  parifh-churches :  it  will  therefore  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  mention  thofe  only  which  more  efpccially 
defcrve  atteorion. 

The  church  of  St.  John  de  Lateran  is  one  of  the 
four  churches  enjoined  to  be  vifitcd  in  the  annus  fane- 
tus,  or  year  of  jubilee  ;  and  on  that  account,  here  is 
a  gate  walled  up,  which,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  jubilee,  is  opened  by  the  cardinal  archpfieftj- 
This  door  or  gate  is  eafily  diflinguiflied  by  the  gik 
brafs  crucifix  upon  it  ;  but  forncthing  fmaller  than 
that  of  St.  Peter's  church.  The  bronze  gates,  at  the 
-entrance,  belonged  formerly  to  an  ancient  temple  of 
Saturn  in  the  Roman  Forum,  but  fince  converted 
into  a  church,   and  dedicated  to  Sc.  Adrian. 

Plenary  indulgences  on  the  fcaft  of  St.  John  the 
Baptift,  are  to  be  had  here  for  tvv'cnry-nine  thoufand 
years.  In  the  middle  ifle  of  the  church  ftand  twelve 
large  ftatues  of  the  apoftles,  eaeli  of  them  formed 
out  of  a  fmgle  block  of  white  marble,  and  executed 
by  the  bed  mailers.  Thefe  ftatues  are  feparated  from 
each  other  by  two  noble  pillars  of  verde  antico,  ovef 
which  are  bafifo  relievos,  and  above  thefe  ftveral  pic* 
tLics  of  the  prophei3.     The  image  of  our  Saviour 

in 
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i«  mofaic  work,  faid  to  have  cfcapcd  the  flaiiies  of 
fcvcral  fires  untouched,  is  placed  over  the  gallery  -, 
and  it  was  pretended  that  it  was  irradiated  with  sr 
glory  at  the  confccration  of  this  church,  which  hath 
one  part  of  its  name  from  that  of  St.  John  the  Bap- 
till,  and  the  other  from  the  Roman  martyr  Plantiug 
Lateranus,  put  to  death  by  Nero,  who  had  a  gardeir 
here.  It  is  however  dedicated  to  our  Saviour.  Here 
are  likcwife  two  (latues,  faid  to  be  the  firft  that  ever 
were  made  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  And  another" 
in  a  kneeling  attitude,  with  a  manly  fa<:e,  wrinkled 
with  age,  but  no  beard  ;  is  fuppofed  by  fome'ta  bcf 
pope  Joan,  and  by  others  Nicholas  IV.  It  is  reprc-' 
fented  in  a  papal  crown,  and  done  in  white  marble. 
On  the  high  altar  is  a  fmaller  table  of  wood,  on  which 
St.  Peter  is  faid  to  have  read  mafs.  At  prefent  none 
but  the  pope  officiates  there,  unlefs  by  virtue  of  a 
written  licence  from  his  holinefs ;  and  this  is  only 
granted  for  one  mafs.  The  relics  that  are  kept  in  this 
papal  altar,  are  the  heads  of  St,  Peter  and  Paul  -,  the 
hair  and  garment  of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  the  linen  towel 
with  which  C  hrift  wiped  his  difciples  feet,  after  wa(h- 
ing  them  i  his  purple  robe,  which  is  fprinkled  with 
his  blood  -,  the  cloth  that  covered  his  face  in  the  fe- 
pulchrej  fome  of  the  blood  and  water  which  flowed 
from  his  fide ;  and  a  fragment  of  the  barley  bread, 
wherewith  he  fed  five  thoufand  men. 

On  the  altar  Del  SS.  Sagramento,  is  a  tabernacle, 
compofed  of  feveral  precious  ftones,  finilhed  by  that 
great  artift  Pomp.  Targoni,  who  contrived  the  fa- 
mous dyke  at  Rochelle,  and  immortalifed  his  name 
for  his  great  proficiency  in  feveral  arts.  Before  this 
altar  are  four  fluted  pillars  of  brafs  gilt,  and  four 
others  of  the  Corinthian  order,  of  green  and  white 
marble,  on  the  altar-piece.  The  former  are  faid  to 
be  taken  out  of  the  temple  at  Jcrufalem  by  Titus 
Vefpafian,  and  brought  to  Rome.  Others  allege, 
that  Auguftus  had  them  caft  out  of  the  brafs  Roftra 
of  the  Ihips  taken  from  Cleopatra  and  Mark  An- 
thony. 
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thony.  "While  others  believe  they  were  brought  by 
Sylla  from  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympicus  in  Afia ; 
and  others,  that  Domitian  caft  them  to  adorn  the 
capitol.  But,  be  this  as  it  will,  they  are  faid  to  be 
filled  with  holy  earth,  out  of  the  fepulchre  of  Chrift, 
fent  from  Jerufalem  by  Helena,  the  mother  of  Con- 
llantine  the  Great. 

In  the  chapel  of  St.  Thomas  are  preferved  two 
boards  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant ;  they  are  indeed 
ib  much  decayed  by  time,  that  one  cannot  tell  what 
wood  they  are,  nor  how  they  came  to  be  depofite<i 
in  this  place.  Here  is  alfo  fhewn  a  table  of  odorife- 
rous wood,  on  which  Chrift  is  faid  to  have  inftituted 
his  laft  fupper.  It  fcems  to  have  been  formerly  co- 
vered with  filver,  for  feveral  ftuds  of  that  metal,  here 
and  there,  are  ftill  remaining  in  it.  The  table  itfelf 
is  fo  fmall,  that  it  will  hardly  contain  two  perfons  on 
each  fide.  Some,  indeed,  affirm  the  table  had  origi- 
nally two  leaves,  which  folded  on  one  another.  But, 
after  all,  I  think  it  might  as  well  have  been  let  alone, 
as  it  is  evidently  too  fmall  for  the  above  purpofe. 
They  alfo  Ihew  here  the  rods  of  Mofes  and  Aaron. 
A  piece  of  the  latter  is  likewife  ftiewn  at  St.  Vitti's 
church,  in  Prague  -,  and  the  Sainte  Chapelle,  at  Paris, 
glories  in  having  the  rod  of  the  former  entire.  All 
thefe  relics  are,  at  any  time,  Ihewn  in  the  Lateran 
church  for  three  paoli  •,  but,  on  Holy  Thurfday  and 
St.  Thomas's  day,  they  are  publicly  exhibited.  Not- 
withftanding  above  twenty  popes  are  interred  in  this 
church,  two  monuments  are  ereded  only  to  their  me- 
mory V  one  to  that  of  Martin  V.  of  the  Colonna  fa- 
mily i  and  the  other  to  Alexander  III.  of  the  family 
of  Pandinella 

From  the  facrifty  is  a  paflage  to  the  cloifters  of  the 
convent,  which,  on  the  fide  toward  the  inner  court, 
is  decorated  with  an  elegant  variety  of  fmall  white 
marble  pillars.  At  one  end  is  an  altar,  ornamented 
with  antique  mofaic  pillars  •,  and  through  the  marble 
leaf  of  it  is  a  round  hole,  faid  to  remove  all  doubts 
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of  tranfubftantiation  •,  for  any  prieft,  who,  through 
unbelief  or  ignorance,  fhoiild  reconfecrate  an  hoft  al- 
ready confecrated,  he  would  foon  be  convinced  of 
his  error,  by  that  individual  hoft  efcaping  his  hands, 
falling  through  this  aperture,  and  fticking  on  a  pil- 
lar beneath  the  altar,  in  the  form  of  a  fpot  of  blood. 

Here  is  likewifc  a  large  porphyry  pillar,  faid  to  be 
the  very  fame  on  which  the  cock  Itood  and  crowed 
when  St.  Fetcr  denied  his  maftcr.  They  alio  ihew 
the  pillar  on  which  the  ftandards  were  fixed,  when 
fcntence  was  pronounced  on  Chrift;  together  with 
a  fine  table  of  porphyry,  on  which  the  foldiers  threw 
the  dice  for  our  Saviour's  garment.  But  the  moft  va- 
iur.b!s  curiofity  here  is  the  coffin  of  St.  Helena,  the 
mother  of  Conftantine,  formed  out  of  one  fiiigle  piece 
of  porphyry,  decorated  with  large  baflb-relievos  of 
horfemen,  and  feveral  other  figures,  I  muft  not  pafs 
over  in  filence  thofc  chairs  or.ftools  in  the  gallery, 
called  SelU  Stercoraria,  or  Exploratoria.  Why  they 
are  placed  he:e  I  do  not  pretend  to  know.  They 
are  two  in  number,  and  between  them  is  a  chair  of 
white  marble,  fomcthing  higher  than  the  other ;  both 
are  of  porphyry,  or  rather  of  pietra  egizzia  rojfa,  a 
fpecies  of  Egyptian  ftone,  neither  fo  beautiful  nor  fo 
hard  as  porphyry.  One  has  a  round  arm  or  elbow  ; 
but  that  of  the  other  is  broken  off.  Before  I  had 
feen  them,  abbot  Bencini  of  Turin  alTured  me,  that 
they  are  no  other  than  the  common  chairs  of  the  an- 
cient Romans,  in  which  a  hole  had  been  made,  and 
lined  with  wood,  as  more  proper  fc  '  the  purpofe,  by 
reafon  of  the  coldnefs  of  the  Hone  ;  but  on  viewing 
them,  I  did  not  find  them  at  all  adapted  tothatpurpofe. 
Neither  could  they  ferve  for  cloie-ftools,  the  back 
aperture  being  too  fmall  and  incommodioully  placed. 
Iperhaps  they  were  ufed  in  bagnios,  and  fires  put 
Vnder  them  for  fumigation  •,  but  this  conjedure  is 
exploded  by  Marefius.  In  my  travels  I  have  met 
with  divers  chairs  of  antiquity,  but  none  which  had 
any  refemblance  to  thtfe.     That  the  popes,  formerly. 
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at  their  taking  poflcffion  of  the  Lateran  church,  were 
placed  in  one  of  thefe  ftools  or  chairs,  their  writers 
thcmfelves  allow  •,  and  Mabillon  alleges,  that  it  was 
done  as  an  a6t  of  humility,  alluding  to  the  words  fung 
at  this  ceremony,  Sufcitat  de  pulvere  egenum^  6f  de 
ftercore  erigit  pauperem,  ut  fedeat  cum  principibus,  &? 
folium  gloria  teneat :  "  He  raifes  the  needy  from  the 
dyjA,  and  the  poor  from  the  dunghill,  that  they  may 
fit  with  princes,  and  poITcfs  a  throne  of  glory."  Hence 
thefe  chairs  were  called  fella  ftercorariie.  This  opi- 
nion is  fupported  by  Bellarmine  and  Chementellius  ^ 
xkt  latter  indeed  has  the  afTurance  even  to  deny  that 
there  is  any  aperture  at  all  through  the  feat.  The 
indecent  examination  of  the  pope's  fex,  which  feme 
have  fo  merrily  defcribed,  may  perhaps  be  fabulous  ; 
but  it  was  not  firft  propagated  by  Proteftants.  It 
came  origin  ally  from  the  Roman  Catholics  themfelvcs, 
who  often  ufed  it  in  their  fatires  againft  their  pon- 
tiffs. 

The  hiftory  or  fable  of  pope  Joan,  was  well  knowit 
before  Luther  was  in  being,  as  is  evident  from  the 
manufcripts  of  Anaftafius  Bibliothecarius  and  Marti- 
nu8  Polonus :  the  teftimony  of  the  latter  I  found  in 
an  old  book,  in  the  library  at  Utrecht  j  and  alfo  in 
another,  formerly  belonging  to  the  abbey  of  St.  BavoL» 
at  Ghent,  and  now  in  the  city  library  of  Haerlem ; 
where  he  fays  that  he  exaftly  tranfcribed  this  chro- 
nide  from  the  Florentine  library. 

In  the  fquare  before  this  church  and  palace  is  a 
beiautiful  fountain,  and  the  largcft  obeliflc  in  all  Rome, 
beings  without  the  pedeftal,  and  the  large  iron.crofs 
on  the  top  of  it,  an  hundred  and  twelve  feet  high} 
two  of  the  fides  nine  feet  and  an  half  wide,  and  the 
other  two  eight  feet  at  the  bafe.  It  was  formerly  of 
one  entire  block  oipietra  egizzia,  or  red  granate,  and 
ftood  in  the  circus  maximus,  but  was  ruined  in  the  hofr 
tile  commotions  of  war,  and  broken  into  three  pieces. 
However,  Sixtus  V.  in  the  year  1588,  had  thepiecc» 
bi  ought  hither,  and  re-creded  by  Fontana.      The 
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Egyptian  hieroglyphics  on  it  afford  room  for  many 
ipcculative  conjcAures  among  the  learned. 

On  the  other  fide  of  this  fquare  is  the  Lateran  hot* 
pital,  a  noble  ftrudture,  in  which  are,  at  ^all  times, 
feveral  hundred  fick,  of  both  fexes,  in  divers  wards, 
and  the  greateft  care  taken  of  them.  Here  is  alfo 
the  Scala  San^a^  or  flairs  which  Chrift  fo  often  af- 
cended  and  defcended  in  the  houfe  of  Pontius  Pilate, 
before  he  was  crucified.  This  relic  is  faid  to  have 
been  fent  by  the  devout  Helena  from  Jerufalem  to 
Rome ;  and  that  it  lay  unregarded  in  the  old  palace 
of  the  Lateran,  till  Snctus  V.  who  ordered  it  to  be 
placed  in  a  regular  building,  ereded  on  purpofe  by 
Fontana.  The  front  of  it  has  five  doors,  the  entrance 
to  fo  many  flairs  \  the  two  on  each  fide  has  thirty 
fleps  of  free-flone,  but  thofe  in  the  center,  as  being 
the  mofl  holy,  are  of  white  marble,  and  contain 
twenty-eight  flairs  -,  which,  by  the  frequent  afcend- 
ing  and  defcending  of  pious  perfons,  are  worn  to 
that  degree,  that  they  have  been  obliged  to  fix  boarda 
over  thern;  for,  without  this  caution,  thofe  flairs 
would  ha^  e  been  foon  worn  through.  They  are  not 
afcended  with  the  feet,  but  the  knees  only,  and  there- 
fore may  be  faid  to  have  been  kneeled  through.  They 
defcend  by  the  fifJcrflairs,  on  which  they  are  permitted 
to  flep.  They  repeat,  on  each  flep  of  thefcalafan^a^ 
a  pater  nofier  and  an  ave  Maria  -,  by  which  means,  an 
indulgence  for  three  years  and  forty  days  is  obtained* 
At  the  top  of  thefe  flairs  is  the  San^um  SanSiorum^ 
being  a  fmall  chapel,  in  which  the  chief  relics  of  the 
Lateran  palace  are  depofited.  The  chief  of  thefe  is 
the  tocou  a>^£ifo»-o»'»)Tov,  or  pidlure  of  our  Saviour,  be- 
gun by  St.  Luke,  but  fii)ifhed  by  angels,  whence  it 
is  faid  not  to  have  been  performed  by  the  hand  of 
man.  It  is  painted  on  a  board  of  palm- wood,  and 
is  fram.ed  with  plates  of  filver  fet  with  jewels,  hav- 
ing before  it  a  plate  of  cryftah  No  perlbn  who 
fcruples  to  pay  the  required  adoration  to  this  piflure 
can  obtain  a  fight  of  it  -,  nJr  are  any  women  ever  ad- 
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mittcd  beyond  the  iron  grate,  behind  which  it  i* 
kept.  Mahomet,  by  placing  his  women  before  the 
windows  of  paradife,  has  fhewn  the  fame  feverity  to- 
ward a  fex,  not  elleemed  deficient  in  devotion. 

From  a  catalogue  of  thefe  relics,  I  have  extra<5ted 
the  following  :  i .  Several  pieces  of  ftone  from  the 
mountains  of  Golgotha,  Sinai,  and  the  Mount  of 
Olives.  2.  A  piece  of  the  ftone  of  the  fepulchre  of 
our  Saviour,  on  which  the  angel  fat.  3.  Several  of 
the  bones  of  the  holy  innocents.  4.  A  variety  of 
miffal  garments,  made  by  angels.  5.  A  napkin  ufed 
by  our  Saviour  at  his  laft  fupper.  6.  A  large  piece 
of  the  fponge  on  which  the  vinegar  w?s  offered  to 
Chrift  on  the  crofs.  7.  The  chair  in  which  he  fat 
at  eating  the  palchal  lamb.  8.  Some  napkins,  with 
v;hich  the  angels  wiped  the  fweat  from  the  face  of  St. 
Laurence,  as  he  Mfas  broiling.  Thefe,  and  many 
other  relics,  are  depofited  under  the  high  altar,  in 
the  Sativum  SanSlorum^  on  the  architrave  of  which 
is  this  pentameter  vcrfe  : 


'-iOn-  Non  eft  in  Mo  fanSlior  orhe  locus, 

5, ,     *'  No  place  in  the  whole  world  is  more  holy. 


» 


This  altar  is  looked  upon  as  fo  holy,  that  even  the 
pope  himfelf  is  not  permitted  to  officiate  at  it ;  there 
being  tv/o  chapels  contiguous  to  this  for  that  purpofe, 
as  is  obferved  by  Sorefinus,  in  his  book  of  the  fcala 
fan5la. 

In  St.  Maria  fopra  Minerva,  the  formidable  court 
of  inquifition,  which  is  detefted  even  by  all  ra- 
tional Roman  Catholics  themfelves,  is  held  every 
Wednefday,  The  general  of  the  Dominican  order 
always  prefides  there,  next  to  the  bilhops.  Three 
congregations. of  the  holy  office  fit  every  week-,  the 
fiift  in  the  palace  of  the  inquifition  •,  the  fecond  at 
.Alia  Minerva,  where  the  procefies  are  regularly  di- 
gcftcd,  to  be  laid  before  his  holinel's  at  the  third  meet- 
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incr,  which  is  held  at  the  palace  where  the  pope  re-, 
fides.  The  number  of  cardinal-inquifitors  is  not  fixed; . 
fometimes  there  are  twelve  or  more  :  thefe  are  aflifted 
by  feveral  divines  and  officers  -,  but  they  are  not  fo 
ftriift  in  Italy  as  in  Spain  and  Portugal  -,  the  Italians 
not  being  To  weak  as  to  inxruft  them  with  fuqh  ablb- 
lute  power.  Their  rigour  is  remarkably  abated  to- 
ward foreigners,  thole  belonging  to  cardinals,  and^ 
fuch  as  are  under  the  protediun  of  foreign  minifters. 

The  palace  of  the  inquifition,  together  with  the- 
prifon  of  thofe  unhappy  perfons  who  fall  under  its 
difpleafure,  is  in  another  part  of  the  city,  not  far 
from  St.  Peter's.  But  what  pafles  within  the  walls. 
of  that  ftructure,  is  as  little  known  at  Rome,  as  the 
tranfadions  of  the  feraglio  are  at  Conftantinople. 
Boards  are  placed  before  moft  of  the  windows,  like 
thofe  in  a  great  many  nunneries. 

The  bleffing  and  curfing  of  printed  books  like- 
wife  depend  chiefly  on  the  Dominicans  :  the  I^aeftro 
del  Sacro  Palazzo^  without  whole  permiflion  no  book 
is  to  be  printed,  nor  read  when  prohibited,  together 
with  the  fecretary  of  the  congregation  deir  Indice,  of 
whom  a  licence  muft  be  obtained  for  reading  a  pro- 
hibited book,  even  out  of  the  jurifdidlion  of  the  city 
of  Rome  ♦,  being  both  of  this  order.  The  council  of 
Trent  firfl  publifhed  an  index  librorum  prohibitorum^ 
or  a  catalogue  of  prohibited  books,  and  of  the  dan- 
gerous paflages  in  others  permitted  to  be  read.  This 
is  now  continued  from  time  to  time  by  the  Congrega- 
tio  Indices. 

Ill  Sagro  Monte  della  Pieia  was  indituted  to  prevent 
the  extortions  of  ufurers,  by  which  the  diftreflcs  of 
the  poor  are  fo  extreamly  aggravated  in  other  coun- 
tries. Here  you  receive  two  thirds  of  the  value  of 
the  pledge ;  and,  if  it  does  not  exceed  thirty  fcudi, 
or  crowns,  no  intereft  is  paid  j  but  if  more,  two  per 
cent.  only.  If  the  pledge  is  not  redeemed  in  eighteen 
months,  it  is  publicly  fold,  and  the  overplus  refcrved 
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for  the  owner*,  but  this  fale  may  be  prevented  by 
ohly  renewing  the  obligation,  which  is  done  with- 
out trouble  or  ex^-ence.  P'or  fupporting  this  fund, 
which,  befide  relieving  the  diltrefles  of  the  poor, 
afibrds  a  fuftenance  to  feveral  people,  legacies  have 
been  left  by  popes,  and  other  perfons  of  rank.  There 
is  alfo  a  particular  fraternity,  who  take  care  that  every 
thing  is  conduced  in  the  mod  equitable  manner. 

I  am  now  come  to  St.  Peter's,  in  the  Vatican, 
which,  for  largenefs  and  beauty,  may  well  be  called 
the   metropolitan  church  of  Rome,  Italy,  and  even 
the  whole  world.     Here  we  evidently  fee  to  what  an 
amazing  pitch  the  Romilh  ciiurch,  lo  fond  of  exter- 
nal pomp  and  fplendor,  hath,   within  two  centuries, 
carried  its  favourite  fcheme ;  nam(^ly  that  of  capti- 
vating the  fenfes,  and  infpiring  the  minds  of  the  ig- 
norant with  awe  and  fubmiflion  to  the  clergy.     Fdn- 
tana  the  younger,  in  his  account  of  this  church,  ob- 
ferved,  that  in  his  time,  which  is  above  forty  years 
ago,  it  had   coft  above  eighty  millions  of  Roman 
fcudi.     Pope  Leo  X.  by  his  impatience  of  forward- 
ing this  ftupL-ndous  ftrufture,  occafioned  thofe  flia- 
grant  abufes  by  the  fale  of  indulgences,   which  raifed 
lo  great  a  clamour  among  the  more  rational  part  of 
mankind.     This  it  was  that  gave  Tezel  and  Luther 
room  to  continue  rheir  hoftilities  againft  the  papal 
fee ;  and  how  far  thi  y  have  proved  prejudicial  to  it, 
confequences  have  fulilciently  Ihewn. 

Nothing  can  be  more  magnificent  than  the  area  be- 
fore the  church.  The  monument  of  Scipio  Afri- 
canus,  faid  to  have  been  a  pyramid  larger  than  that 
of  C.  Seftius,  ftill  remaining,  was  removed  in  the 
time  of  Alexander  VL  to  enlarge  this  area;  and  cer- 
tainly the  eye  has  loft  nothing  by  the  alteration..  The 
oval  colonade  round  \t  has  four  rows  of  large  pillars, 
fonning  three  feparate  walks.  The  extent  of  this 
area  may  be  reckoned  from  the  fhorteft  diameter,  in- 
tercepted between  the  two  foun«-ains  and  the  bbelilk, 
which  is  a  hundred  and  eighty  common  paces  j  and 
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its  longed  diameter,  from  the  beginning  of  the  co- 
lonade  to  the  front  of  the  church,  is  four  hundred 
paces.      Some  prints  reprefcnt  a  colon^de  diredly 
facing  the  church-,    but  there  is,  in  fa6l,  no  luch 
thing  i  the  area  being  clear  and  open  to  the  entrance 
of  the  church.     This  colonade  confifts  of  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty  pillars,  of  Tivoli  free-ftone,  which 
are  fo  large  that  three  men  can  hardly  fathom  them. 
On  the  roof,  which  is  flat,  ft  and  eighty-fix  fl:atues  of 
faints,  all  of  them  twice  as  big  as  life,  and  defigned 
by  Bernini.      The  area  is  adorned  with  two  ftately 
fountains ;  and  in  the  center  ftands  that  vaft  obelifk, 
formerly  belonging  to  Nero's  palace,  near  this  place. 
This  lofty  obelifk  was  firft  dedicated  to  the  lun  by 
Scfoftris  king  of  tgypt  -,  and  in  the  time  of  Caligula, 
brought  to  Rome  in  a  very  large  (hip,  the  dimen- 
fions  of  which  are  defcribed  by   Pliny,  lib.  x\i.  c^p. 
40.     Its  fpur  fides  terminate  at  the  top  in  an  obtufe 
angle;  neither  is  it  embelliftied  with  hieroglyphic. s 
generally  feen  on  Egyptian  obelifks.     The  weight  erf 
it  is  faid  to  be  nine  hundred  and  ninety-two  thou- 
fand  feven  h—'.dred  and  eighty-fix  pounds ;   and  its 
height  eighty  feet,  exclufive  of  the  bafe.      It  was 
eredbed  by  Fontana,  under  pope  Sixtus  V.  wliq,  in 
all  other  refpedb,  was  a  great  bencfaf^lor  to  the  city 
of  Rome.     In  order  to  raife  this  obelifk  out  of  t}ie 
ground,  where  it  had  been,  as  it  v/ere,  buried,  Foa- 
tana  contrived  forty-one  machines,  with  iron  rolleps 
and  large  ropes.     All  the  powers  of  thefe  machines 
were  applied  at  once,   by  means  of  eight  hundred 
men,  and  a  hundred  and  fixty  hgrfes.     This  could 
not  be  effefted  in  Icfs  than  eigiit  days ;  and  to  brifig 
the  obelifli  to  the  place  where  it  now  ftands,  though 
only  three  hundred  paces  from  the  fpot  where  in  lay, 
was  a  labour  of  four  months  •,  but  the  greateil  proof 
of  Fontana*s  fkill  in  mechanics  was  difplayed  on  the 
loth  of  vSeptember,  1586,  vvhen  this  ftupendous  mafs 
was  raifed  by  means  of  his  machines,  which  confifted 
of  fifty-two  powers ;  all  which  were  at  orice  applietl 
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by  particular  fi  jnals,  of  founding  a  trumpet  and  ftrik- 
ing  a  bell.  Being  raifed  to  a  proper  height,  it  was 
fixed  on  its  bafis  amidft  the  acclamations  of  the  people, 
ringing  of  bells,  and  the  difcharge  of  the  cannon  at 
St.  Angelc/s  caftle. 

p'ontana,   if  wc  may  credit  report,  by  confiding 
too  much  in  his  calculations  of  the  power  of  his  ma- 
chines,  had  almoft  totally  mifcarried  •,  the  ropes  hav- 
ing ftretched  much  more  ihan  he  cxpeded,  whereby 
the  obelilk  could  not  be  raifed  high  enough  to  be 
fixed  on  the  pedeftal.      During  this  perplexity,  an 
obfcure  perfon  is  faid  to  have  called  out  to  the  engi- 
neers  to  wet  the  ropes,   which  being  accordingly 
done,  the  obelifk  was  raifed  the  height  defired.     Fon- 
tana  compleated  this  work  (the  expcnce  of  which 
amounted  to  thirty-feven  thouland  nine  hundred  and 
feventy-five  fcudi,  or  crowns,  exclufive  of  the  cruci- 
fix and  pedeftal)  in  fix  months.     It  is  fixed  on  the 
backs  of  four  lions,  without  any  cement,  its  own  en- 
ormous weight   being  abundantly  fufficient.      The 
lions  are  of  bronze  gilt,  and  placed  on  the  pedeftal. 
The  foundation  is  very  broad  and  deep,  and  confifts 
entirely  of  fmall  pieces  of  brick,  tiles,  and  flint,  ce- 
mented together  with  very  ftrong  mortar.     The  crofs 
on  the  top  is  of  brafs  gilt,  feven  feet  high ;  and  in  it, 
they  fay,  is  contained  a  piece  of  the  true  wood  of  the 
real  crofs :    and  whoever,  in  pafllng  by  it,  fays  a  Pa- 
ter-nofter  and  Ave  Maria,  for  the  profperity  of  the 
Romifli  fee,  is  intitled  to  an  indulgence  of  ten  years 
and  ten  times  forty  days. 

Several  medals,  ftruck  on  this  occafion,  arc  laid 
in  the  foundation  5  the  fame  was  done  by  pope  Alex- 
ander VII.  on  the  25th  of  April  1661,  at  laying  the 
firft  ftone  of  the  colonade  round  the  area. 
.  The  fteps  from  the  area  to  the  portico  of  the  church 
are  called  Umina  Apqftolorum  •,  and  it  is  faid,  that 
Charlemagne  afcended  them  on  his  knees,  when  he 
was  going  to  be  crowned  in  St  Petei^s  church.  But 
Rome  is  not  at  prefent  remarkable  for  obferving  ce- 
remonies 
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remonies  of  this  kind  j  it  is  not  indeed  impoflible  but 
an  old  woman  or  two  may  be  often  feen  pradifmg 
fuch  devotions,  in  order  to  fecure  a  place  in  the  hap- 
py manfions  of  eternity.  On  one  fide  of  thefe  rtcps 
is  the  ftatue  of  St.  Peter,  and  on  the  other  that  of 
St.  Paul,  both  done  by  Minio  di  Fiefoli.  At  the 
top  of  thefe  ftqDS,  before  the  entrance  of  the  church, 
is  a  grand  portico,  which  might,  at  any  other  place, 
be  itfelf  confidcrcd  as  a  church  -,  being  two  hundred 
and  fixteen  feet  in  leng\-h,  and  forty  in  breadth.  Four 
doors  open  into  the  church  from  this  portico  -,  but 
the  fartheft,  on  the  left-hand,  is  walled  up,  being 
opened  only  every  twenty-Hfth  year,  or  that  of  jubi- 
lee, when  the  pope  himfelf  performs  the  ceremony 
with  a  hammer.  The  populace  kifs  the  brafs  crofs 
faftened  on  this  door,  with  fuch  devotion,  that  the 
lower  part  of  it  is  become  much  paler  than  the  other. 
No  woman  was  formerly  permitted  to  enter  at  the 
fartheft  door,  on  the  left  hand ;  but  they  have,  long 
fince,  repealed  this  abfurd  order. 

The  form  of  this  fuperb  and  beautiful  church  is 
that  of  a  Latin  crofs,  and  the  proportion,  with  regar4 
to  the  length,  breadth,  and  height,  fo  accurately  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  eye  does  not  perceive  any  of  thefe  di- 
menfions  to  be  remarkably  large,  notwithftanding  the 
whole,  when  taken  together,  is  prodigious.  The 
middle  ifle  is  about  thirty-three  common  paces  in 
breadth,  and  the  whole  length  of  the  church  two 
hundred  and  eighty-eight ;  of  which,  the  diftance 
between  the  entrance  and  the  center  of  the  cupola  is 
one  hundred  and  eighty. 

The  whole  length  of  the  ftrudure,  according  to  a 
geometrical  computation  made  by  the  chevalier  Carlo 
Fontana,  including  the  breadth  of  the  portico  and 
the  thicknefs  of  the  walls,  is  nine  hundred  and  fe- 
venty  Roman  palms,  or  about  feven  hundred  and 
twenty-two  Englilh  feet.  I  fhall  here,  obfervc,  cnce 
for  all,  that  a  Roman  palm  is  ei^ht  inches  and  three 
lines.  _ 
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The  famous  temple  built  by  Solomon,  confifled  of 
fcveral  large.courts,  and  was  profufely  adorned  with 
cold  and  filver ;  but  the  principal  building  was  far 
from  being  equal  to  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  The  church 
of  St.  Paul  in  London  is  a  grand  piece  of  architedure, 
but  far  from  being  equal  in  dimenfions  to  that  of  St. 
Peter*,  being,  according  to  Chamberlain,  fix  hun- 
dred and  ninety  Englifh  feet  in  length ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  Colin  Campbell,  in  the  fim  Volume  of  his 
Vitruvius  Britannicus,  which  feems  the  moft  accu- 
rate menfuration,  its  length  is  no  more  than  five  hun- 
dred and  twenty  Englim  feet :  whereas,  that  of  St. 
Peter,  according  to  the  fame  author,  is  fix  hundred 
and  fifty  Englilh  feet,  exclufive  of  the  portico ;  but, 
in  both,  the  thicknefs  of  the  walls  is  included.  Ac- 
cording to  my  own  menfuration,  St.  Peter's  is  two 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  common  paces  in  length, 
and  St.  PauPs  two  hundred  and  twenty-two;  and 
from  the  front  to  the  center  of  the  cupola,  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four ;  the  length  of  the  crofs  ifle, 
from  the  north  to  the  fouth  door,  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  ;  and,  in  other  places,  fortyrfix  fuch  paces : 
The  diameter  of  the  cupola  fifty-three,  and  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  firft  gallery  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
fix  common  paces.  A  wooden  model  of  St.  Peter's 
church  is  placed  in  one  of  the  upper  apartments  of 
St.  Paul's,  but  fo  inaccurately  periformed,  that  thofe, 
who  from  thence  make  a  comparifon  between  the  two 
ftrudlures,  will  be  wretchedly  deceived. 

But  notwithftanding  all  the  care  that  has  been 
taken  in  erefting  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  it  has,  like 
all  human  performances,  a  mixture  of  defeats ;  but 
inftead  of  enumerating  them,  or  examining  whether 
all  of  them  are  juftly  founded,  give  me  leave  to  re- 
fer to  the  introduction  prefixed  to  Mr.  Campbell's 
Vitruvius  Britannicus. 

The  cupola  of  St.-  Peter  is,  by  all,  acknowledged 
to  be  a  prodigy  of  art  and  grandeur  •,  and,  at  a  con- 
liderable  diftance,  imprefles  on  the  mind  a  very  niag- 
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nificent  idea  of  the  city  in  which  it  is  erefted.  The 
height,  from  the  pavement  of  the  church  to  the  top 
of  the  crofs,  four  hundred  and  thirty-two  Engli(h 
feeti  the  circumference  of  the  dome  fix  hundred  and 
twenty,  and  the  infide  diameter  one  hundred  and 
forty- three  Englifh  feet,  being  equal  to  that  of  the 
Pantheon.  I  nieafured  round  the  firft  gallery  of  the 
cupola,  and  found  it  two  hundred  and  fourteen  com- 
mon paces. 

This  fpacious  dome  was  erefted  by  the  architects 
Jac.  de  la  Porta  and  Dominico  Fontana,  during  the 
pontificate  of  Sixtus  V.  •,  but  the  whole  honour,  both 
of  the  undertaking  and  defign,  is  due  to  Michael 
Angelo.  Some  perfons,  praifing  the  rotunda,  an  an- 
tique ftrufture,  as  a  work  which  the  moderns  would 
never  be  able  to  equal,  that  great  artirt  replied,  that 
he  would  not  only  build  a  dome  of  equal  dimenfions, 
but  alfo  ered  it  in  the  air  •,  an  aflertion  which  he  af- 
terward fully  performed.  The  defigns  for  the  mo- 
faic  ornaments  in  the  cupola  were  drawn  by  Giofeppe 
d*Arpino,  among  which,  thofeofthe  evangelifts,  in 
four  large  oval  compartments,  are  particularly  ad- 
mired. 

1  his  wonderflil  fpecimen  of  human  art  is  fup- 
ported  by  four  pillars,  each  ninety  palms  in  diame- 
ter, and  each  adorned  with  a  ftatue  of  white  marble, 
twenty-two  palms  in  height,  exclufive  of  the  pe- 
deftal.  Bernini  was  feverely  cenfured  for  making  the 
niches  for  thefe  ftatues  in  the  four  pilLrs  which  fup- 
port  the  cupola,  and  efpecially  for  the  ftairs,  which 
are  carried  by  their  foundation  to  the  /acre  grotte^  as 
they  have  all  a  great  tendency  to  weaken  the  ftruc- 
ture :  and  foon  after,  a  fifllire  was  difcoven  d  in  the 
cupola,  occafioned  by  a  violent  clap  of  thunder. 
Bernini  Was  never  remarkable  for  affability,  fo  that 
it  is  not  furprifing  he  had  few  friends  to  oppofe  the 
torrertt  of  popular  clamour  againft  his  temerity,  as 
the  caufedfthis  Unhappy  accident  j  and  perhaps,  his 
fuccefs  in  removing  and  eredting  the  foperb  obelifk 
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in  the  Piazza  Navona,  was  the  chief  motive  that 
faved  his  head.  Michael  Angelo,  who  drew  the  dc- 
figns  for  this  dome,  was  apprehenfive  of  an  acci- 
dent of  this  kind ;  and  therefore  defired,  with  the 
greateft  earneftncfs,  that  neither  thefe  four  pillars, 
nor  their  foundations,  Ihould  have  the  leaft  alteration. 
How  prudent  it  would  have  been  to  have  followed 
that  great  man's  advice,  the  unhappy  confequences 
have  too  evidently  demonftrated  -,  as  every  lover  of 
archittfture  muft  be  concerned  to  fee  this  fiffure  in 
fo  grand  a  ftrudure,  and  which  feems  to  approxi- 
mate as  near  the  fummit  of  perfection  as  is  pofTible 
for  any  of  the  works  of  mortals  to  arrive  at.  This 
fifllire  in  the  cupola  was,  in  the  year  1700,  confi- 
derably  enlarged  by  an  earthquake ;  but  its  great 
height  renders  it  fcarcely  difcernible  from  the  pave- 
ment of  the  church,  unlefs  you  are  previoufly  in- 
formed of  it  i  but,  from  the  upper  gallery,  you  will 
plainly  fee  two  large  fiflbres  or  clefts  oppofite  each 
other,  and  one  of  them  covered  with  a  cramp  of  iron 
four  or  five  inches  broad.  A  tribuna  or  gallery  is 
credled  over  each  of  thefe  ttatues,  from  whence,  at 
Ibme  particular  feftivals,  a  great  variety  of  relics, 
kept  in  a  particular  chapel,  are  expofcJ  to  public 
view.  ; 

In  the  vaults  under  the  pedeftals  of  each  of  the 
four  ftatues  is  an  altar,  on  which  the  principal  adions 
of  the  faint,  whofe  ftatue  is  placed  over  it,  are  repre- 
fented  in  mofaic  work,  by  Fabio  Chriftofori,  after 
the  defigns  drawn  by  the  tamous  Andrea  Sacchi.  A 
flight  of  flairs  leads  down  under  thefe  four  altars  to 
other  fubterranean  vaults,  full  of  excellent  mofaic ; 
wood  and  canvas  being  no  proof  againft  the  dampnefs 
of  the  place.  The  mofaic,  now  placed  in  thefe  fub- 
terraneous  apartments,  was  formerly  the  pavement 
of  the  old  church.  Thefe  vaults  are  crowded  with 
the  tombs  of  faints,  too  facred  to  be  broken  or  re- 
moved, and  are  therefore  inclofcd  with  a  wall,  which 
renders  it  impcflible  to  fee  any  thing  without  a  torch. 
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The  floor,  they  fay,  appears  ftill  the  fame  as  it  did 
in  the  time  of  Conftantine  the  Great,  and  confifts 
of  porphyry  and  other  pieces  of  marble.  Here  was 
alfo  interred  Chriftina,  queen  of  Sweden  -,  and  near  Irr 
monument  is  a  white  marble  ftatuc  of  Chrift,  in  the 
old  Gothic  taftc  •,  and  on  every  fide  are  the  (lone  cof- 
fins of  popes  and  cardinals,  who  flouriflied  in  former 
ages.  Adrian  IV.  lies  in  a  very  large  coffin  made  of 
a  fingle  piece  of  granate,  brought  out  of  Egypt  at 
the  fame  time  with  the  Vatican  obelilk,  and  fuppofcd 
to  be  the  largeft  of  that  kind  and  form  in  the  world. 

Direftly  under  the  center  of  the  cupola  is  the  altaro 
maggiore,  or  high  altar,  which  firft  attracts  the  eyes 
of  the  curious  j  and,  according^  to  the  ancient  cuf- 
tom,  fronts  the  tribuna.  So  hat^  when  tl?  pope 
fays  mafs,  his  face  is  always  turned  tcwarc^  the  eaft, 
or  grand  entrance.  Over  the  altar  is  j  car  opy  of  gilt 
bronze,  cmbcUilhed  with  four  angels  an'  a  cru= 'fix, 
fupported  by  four  large  twilled  pillars  of  brafs  caft 
by  Gregorio  Rofll,  from  a  defign  of  Bernini.  Their 
weight  is  ten  thoufand  and  fifty  pounds  The  medal 
from  whence  they  were  caft,  rormerly  covered  the 
dome  of  the  Pantheon.  The  four  pedeftals  are  of 
mirble,  finely  executed  by  Francifco  Fiammingo.  ; 

[According  to  Dr.  SmoUet, '*  the  altar  of  St. 

Peter's  choir,  notwithftanding  all  the  orn  unents  which 
have  been  lavifhed  upon  it,  is  no  more  than  a  heap 
of  puerile  finery,  better  adapted  to  an  Indian  pagod, 
than  to  a  temple  built  upon  the  principles  of  the 
Greek  architefture.  The  four  coloflal  figures  that 
fupport  the  chair,  are  both  ■  imly  and  difpropor- 
tioned.  The  drapery  of  ftatucs,  whether  in  brafs  or 
ftone,  when  thrown  into  large  mafles,  appears  hard 
and  unpleafant  to  the  eye  j  and  for  that  reafon  the 
ancients  always  imita*  •(!  wet  linen,  which  exhibiting 
the  fliape  of  the  limbs  underneath,  and  hanging  in 
a  multiplicity  of  folds,  gives  an  air  of  lightnefs,  fofc- 
nefs,  and  duftility  to  the  whole.  Thefe  two  ftatues 
weigh  116257  pounds,  and  as  they  fuilain  nothing 
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but  a  chair,  are  out  of  all  proportion,  inafmucJi  as 
the  fupporters  ought  to  be  fuitable  to  the  things  fup- 
ported.      Here  are  four  giants  holding  up  the  old 
wooden  chair  of  the  apoftle  Peter,  if  we  may  believe 
the   book   De   IdentUaie  Cathedra   Romana.      The 
implements  of  popifli  fuperftition,  fuch  as  relics  of 
pretended  faints,  ill  proportioned  Ipires  and  bellfreys, 
and  the  naufeous  repetition  of  the  figure  of  the  crofs, 
which  is  in  itfelf  a  very  mean  and  difagreeable  ob- 
ject, pnly  fit  for  the  prifons  of  condemned  criminals ; 
havp  contributed  to  introduce  a  vitious  tafte  into  the 
external  architedlure,  as  well  as  in  the  internal  orna- 
ments of  our  temples.     All  churches  are  built  in  the 
figure  of  a  crofs,  which  eflfedually  prevents  the  eye 
frprp  taking  in  the  fcope  of  the   building,   either 
without  fide  or  within ;  confequently  robs  the  edi- 
fice of  its  proper  effed.     The  palace  of  the  Efcurial 
in  Spain  is  laid  out  in  the  fhape  of  a  gridiron,  be- 
caufe  the  convent  was  built  in  confequence  of  a  vow 
to  St.  Laurence,  who  was  broiled  to  death  like  a 
barbecued  pig.     What  pity  it  is,  that  the  laboui-s  of 
painting  fhould  have  been  fo  much  employed  on  the 
ihocking  fubjefts  of  the  martyrology.     Befide  num- 
berlefs  pictures  of  the  flagellation,  crucifixion,  and 
defcent  from  the  crofs,  we  have  Judith  with  the  head 
of  Holofernes,  Herodias  with  the  head  of  John  the 
Baptift,  Jael  aflaffinating  Sifera  in  his  fleep,  Peter 
writhing  on  the  crofs,  Stephen  battered  with  ftones, 
Sebaftian  ftuck  full  of  arrows,  Laurence  frying  upon 
the  coals,   Bartholo(iiew  fleaed  alive,  and  a  hundred 
other  pictures  equally  frightful  j  which  can  only  fervc 
to  fill  the  mind  with  gloomy  ideas,  and  encourage 
a  fpirit  of  religious  fanaticifm,    which   has  always 
been  attended  with  mifchievous  confequences  to  the 

community  where  it  reigned." ] 

But,  to  proceed  in  a  regular  defcription  of  this 
church,  I  (hall  return  to  the  main  entrance ;  where, 
againft  the  two  firft  pillars,  oppofite  one  another,  are 
placed  two  large  velTels  for  holy  water,  of  yellow 
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marble,  each  fupported  by  two  angels  of  white  marble. 
Each  veffel,  as  well  as  the  angel  which  fupports  it, 
is  of  an  entire  piece.  The  work  is  large,  beautiful, 
and  finely  executed  by  Auguftino  Cornachini. 

St.Peter's  church  contains  about  180  large  pillars  of 
marble.      Innocent  X.  incruftated  the  fquare  pillars 
with  red  marble,  and  adorned  them  with  medallions 
of  the  popes,  executed  in  white  marble,  together  with 
doves  of  the  fame  ftone  in  baflb-relievo,  having  green 
branches  in  their  bills,  the  arms  of  that  pontiff.     The 
pavement  is  entirely  of  marble,  and  in  the  church 
are  twenty-nine  altars.     The  neatnefs  and  order  in 
which  every  thing  in  this   churih  is  kept,  are   re- 
markable i  on  the  leaft  appearance  of  any  duft,  either 
on  the  walls  or  cieling,  perfons  are  drawn  up  in  a 
machine  for  that  purpofe,  to  take  it  away  -,  fo  that 
the  whole  fabric  has  the  appearance  of  one  juft  finifhed. 
They  do  not  think  it  fufficient  to  take  away  the  duft 
by  brulhes  or  beefoms,  but  wipe  the  fevcral  parts 
with  pieces  of  linen,  whereby  they  are  effedually 
cleaned,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  work  in  no  dan- 
ger of  being  hurt :  fifty  perfons  are  conftantly  cmr 
ployed  in  this  office.     As  they  are  fo  very  careful  to 
keep  every  part  of  this  ftrudture  clean,  I  could  not 
help  wondering  that  birds  are  fuffered  to  fly  about 
in  it,  efpecially  pigeons,  of  which  I  faw  feveral.     I 
will  not,   however,  pretend  to  determine,  whether 
this  was  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  catching  them,  or 
a  fuperftitious  regard  for  that  bird. 

The  great  thicknefs  of  the  walls,  and  the  fmall- 
nefs  of  the  windows,  render  the  church  fomewhat 
dark  and  damp  -,  and  the  latter  has  been  found  of  fo 
much  prejudice  to  pidures,  painted  either  on  wood 
or  canvas,  that  they  have  found  it .  abfolutely  necef- 
fary  to  fupply  their  places  as  they  decay,  with  pieces 
of  mofaic  work,  which  may  be  termed  unperifh- 
able. 
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•    The  materials  ufed  by  the  moderns  in  thefe  works, 
are  fmall  pieces  of  glafs,  tinftured  with  all  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  colour,  like  the  fine  Englilh  worf- 
.ted,  ufed  in  needle-work. 

The  glafs  is  firft  made  into  thin  plates,  and  after- 
wards cut  into  long  pieces  of  different  dimcnfions. 
Some  of  thefe  pieces,  ufed  in  figures  feen  only  at  a 
diftance,  as  on  roofs  and  cielings,  appear  to  be  nearly 
of  a  finger's  breadth ;  but  the  more  elegant  pieces 
are  formed  wholly  of  glafs  pins,  if  I  may  be  permit- 
ted to  call  them  fo,  nearly  of  the  fize  of  a  common 
fewing  needle ;  fo  that  above  two  millions  of  fuch 
pins  are  required  to  Snifh  a  portrait  four  feet  fquare. 
"When  thefe  pieces  are  finiftied,  they  are  polilhed  in 
the  fame  manner  as  looking- glaffes ;  after  which  they 
appear  like  pidures  painted  with  the  moft  brilliant 
colours,  and  covered  with  a  glafs.     The  ground  on 
which  thefe  vitreous  pieces  are  arranged,  is  a  kind  of 
pafte,  compofed  of  calcined  marble,  fine  fand,  gum- 
tragacanth,  white  of  eggs  and  oil.     This  continues 
for  fome  time  fo  foft,  that  there  is  no  difficulty  either 
of  placing  the  pieces,  or  altering  any  which  may  have 
been  improperly  inferted  *,  but,  by  degrees,  it  grows 
as  hard  as   marble,   fo  that  no  impreflion  can   be 
made  on  the  work.      The  pafte  is  firft  fpread  in  a 
frame  of  wood,  which  muft  not  be  lefs  than  a  foot  in 
breadth  and  thicknefs,  if  the  piece  be  any  thing  large. 
This  frame  is  fattened  with  brafs  nails  to  a  plate  of 
marble,  or  a  flab  of  ftone  -,  and,  as  fome  of  the  ca- 
pital pieces  are  twenty  feet  by  fifteen,  and  this  ground 
of  pafte  nine  inches  thick,  and  the  pins  or  ftuds  of 
the  fame  length,  fome  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
weight  of  fuch  a  piece.     Thofe  defigned  for  cielings, 
or  places  where  they  are  viewed  at  a  diftance,  are 
not  poliflied  ;  but  thofe  performed  for  the  decoration 
of  altars,  &c.  the  greateft  care  is  taken  to  give  them 
every  advantage.     The  ftuds  of  feveral  colours  are 
depofited  in  cales,  and  placed  before  the  artift,  in 
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the  fame  manner  as  letters  are  before  a  compofitor, 
in  a  printing-houfe  i  and  they  are  fo  very  accurate 
in  imitating  the  moft  beautiful  ftrolces  of  th:;  pencil, 
that  the  difference  fecms  to  confift  only  in  the  colours 
of  the  copy,  being  more  vivid  and  brilliant  than 
thofe  of  the  painting.  Several  popes  have  tollowed 
the  example  of  Innocent  XIL  in  leaving  proper  funds 
in  order  to  defray  the  expences  of  copying  the  fevc- 
ral  paintings  which  adorn  St.  Peter's  chnrch  in  mo- 
faic  i  and,  as  thefe  funds  are  continually  increafing 
by  private  legacies,  they  will  foon  be  able  to  deco- 
rate the  feveral  altars  with  this  beautiful  work. 

How  much  this  curious  art  has  been  improved 
during  the  two  laft  centuries,  may  be  eafily  feen, 
by  comparing  the  coarfe  works  in  fomc  of  the  old 
cupolas  of  the  chapels  in  St.  Peter's  church,  with  the 
other  pieces  lately  ercfted  t^^ore.  The  ftuds  in  thefe 
old  works  are  made  of  cla"^  burnt,  and  the  furface 
only  tinftured  with  various  colours  i  but  they  are  to 
be  gradually  removed,  and  their  places  fupplied  by 
the  more  el^ant  performances  of  the  moderns.  It 
is  alfo  necedary  to  di^inguifh  the  mofaic  of  the  mo- 
derns from  that  called  Florentine  work,  which  con- 
fifts  of  fparks  of  gems,  and  minute  pieces  of  the 
fined  marble,  by  means  of  which,  birds,  flowers,  &c. 
are  imitated,  in  the  fame  manner  as  cabinet-makers 
inlay  any  work,  with  a  variety  of  figures  in  wood  in 
different  colours  -,  and  hence  it  is  called  Pieire pretiofe 
commeffe. 

But  no  traveller  fliould  content  himfelf  with  view- 
ing the  vaults  and  church  of  St.  Peter  j  for  the  upper 
parts  of  that  ftrudure  are  furnilhed  with  objedls,  the 
fight  of  which  will  fufficiently  compenfate  him  for  his 
trouble  of  going  up  to  the  globe  on  the  top.  The 
firft  winding  afcent  or  ftair-cafe,  if  indeed  it  can  be 
called  fo,  the  entrance  of  which  is  near  the  Capella 
del  Coro,  has  nor  any  fteps,  fo  that  a  horfe  may  af- 
ccnd  or  dcfcend  it  without  difficulty.     It  was  built  in 
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this  manner,  in  order  to  carry  provifions  and  mate- 
rials to  the  \^orkmen  above,  on  afles.     After  going 
up  about  two  hundred  and  eighty  dtps  above  the  firft 
alcenr,  you  enter  a  gallery  in  the  church  near   the 
citling-,  it  has  no  baluftrade,  but  fo  broad  that  you 
may  walk  in  it  without  any  danger.      Here  the  mo- 
Luc  portraits  appear  of  an  enoimous  fize,    though, 
from   the  pavement  of  the  church,  they  feem  to  be 
no  larger  than  life  :  for  inflance,  the  length  of  St. 
Peter's  keys  is  no  kfs  than  thirty-three  Roman  palms. 
'J  he  inner  gallery  of  the  cupola  is  fiill  much  higher  •, 
and  from  thence  the  gigantic  ftatues  of  our  Saviour 
and  the  twelve  apofties  appear  in  their  true  dimen- 
fions.     The  grand  lUpola  or  dome  may  be  properly 
faid  to  be  double,  the  ftair-cal'e   running   between 
ihem  ;  and  you  ?fcend  eighty  flfps  from  the  inner, 
before  you  reach  tlie  furface  of  the  upper  dome :  but 
they  are  both  concentric,  the  concavity  of  the  outer 
cupola  anlwering  exadljy  to  the  convexity  of  the  inner. 
Atter  afccnding  twenty  two  (leps  higher,  you  arrive 
at  the  outward  oallery  of  the  cupola,  round  which 
is  a  baluftrade  of  iron.     Round  the  cupola  are  many 
fine  pillars,  fcven  fpans  and  a  half  in  circumference, 
and  twenty-fcur  fpans  in  height.     The  intervals  be- 
tween them  are  filled  with  glals  windows,  which  ad- 
mit the  light  into  the  great  cupola.     Thefe  pillars 
alfo  fupport  thi"  inner  dome,  over  the  convex  fuper- 
ficies  ot  Vvhich  you  afcend  twenty  three  ftcps  higher, 
holding  by  a  rope  inftead  of  a  baluftrade,  which 
.  brings  you  to  tlie  top  of  the  grand  cupola,  where 
the  lanthorn  is  fixed,  which  has  an  opening  toward 
.  the  city  ;  and  from  v/hencc  you  have  a  profpci^t  of  the 
fea,  though  forty  miles  diftant  from  Rome.     On  the 
evening  of  St.  Peter's  d.iy  this  place  is  illuminated 
with  nine  lamps. 

You  next  atcend  a  wooden  laikler  of  fourteen  ftep.% 
and  then  another  of  iron,  of  twelve  \  at  the  top  of 
which  you  enter,  through  a  very  narrow  paflage,  the 
copi  Ci  bail  placed  on  t.ie  ta^  of  the  cupola.     They 
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=^iny  this  ball  will  contain  thrty-tvvo  perfons-,  but  I 
jam  pcrfuaded  the  nu.nber  is  too  large,  unleis  they 
iare  llov/ed  as  clofe  as  ballall  in  a  (hip.  The  diiime- 
Iter  intercepted  between  the  crol's  iron  hoops,  which 
bind  the  work  together,  is  twelve  cotnmon  fpans,  or 
aboui  eight  f'^et  •,  Tome  make  it  eleven  palms,  or  eight 
feet  and  one  third.  This  ball,  and  the  crofs  placed 
on  the  top  of  it,  being  nineteen  pali'ni,  or  fifteen  Eng- 
lifli  feet  and  a  naif  high,  were  caft  by  SebalUano  Tor^ 
rifano. 

All  perfons,  every  time  they  duly  vifit  this  ftruc- 
ture,  are  intitled  to  an  indulgence  of  fix  thoufand 
years  -,  nor  can  this  be  well  doubted  by  thofc  who  be- 
lieve St.  Peter  to  keep  the  door  of  the  happy  man- 
fions  above,  as  his  interceflion  muft  doubtlefs  have 
great  weight  in  procuring  admifllon.  This  great 
apoftle  is  laid  to  have  caufed  a  fpring  to  burll  out  ia 
a  miraculous  manner,  near  St.  Martha's  church,  wiiich 
Hill  continues  -,  the  water  is  ufed  in  the  bakehoufe  of 
the  pope,  near  the  Vatican,  and  the  bread  made  there 
for  his  holinefs  is  reckoned  the  beft  in  the  whole 
city. 

The  fpacious  palace  of  the  Vatican  joins  to  the 
north  fide  of  St.  Peter's  church.     This  palace  is  faid 
to  contain  twelve  thoufand  five  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  apartments;  and  the  governor  aflfu red  mc,  that 
there  were  in  it  eleven  thoufand  tv/o  hundred  and 
'forty- fix  chanibers,  nventy-two  courts,  and  tv/elve 
Jhnn;ircd  hearths,  or  fire-places.  '  We  have,  however, 
o  other  authority  for  this,  than  the  aflfertions  of  the 
ope's  officers  and  domeftics,  which  they  found  on 
wooden  model  of  this  palace,  not  now  to  be  feen  -, 
or  it  cannot  be  fiippofed  that  any  traveller  can  have 
irher  opportunity  or  inclination  to  examine  into  the 
vuth   of  the  account.      Antonio  Sangallo  made  an 
"^axurate  and   beautiful  model  of  St.  Peter's  church, 
|f which  coft  above  thirty  thoufand  crowns;  but  it  is 
^  now  loft.     This  film,  how  great  Ibevcr   it  may  ap- 
"  pear,  is  vaftly  lefs  than  v/h.u  the  kinpr  of  Portuo.U 
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expended  in  a  model  of  this  cathedral }  which  is  faid 
to  have  ccft  near  a  hundred  thoufand  dollars,  about 
twenty-three  thoufand  three  hundred  and  thirty-three 
pounds  ftcrling.  In  this  exquifite  model  every  parti- 
cular oinamentof  the  original  was  reprefented  in  mi- 
niatnre,  even  to  the  gems. 

The  Vatican  palace  having  been  built  and  inlarged 
at  different  times,  no  proportion  or  fymmetry  is  ob- 
fcrved  in  the  fcveral  parts  of  which  it  confifts  j  and, 
to  avoid  damaging  the  Hne  area  before  the  cathedral  of 
St.  Peter,  no  portico  has  been  erefted  in  the  front. 

When  his  holinefs  gives  audience,  the  cardinals  and 
^mbaffadors  fit  on  chairs ;  princes  on  three  cufhions 
laid  on  the  Boor;  but  other  perfons  kneel.  On  each 
fide  of  the  papal  throne,  in  the  chamber  of  audience, 
is  a  {lool,  covered  with  red,  which,  they  fay,  are  in- 
tended as  feats  for  kings ;  but,  they  feem,  during  the 
two  laft  centuries,  to  defpife  the  honour. 

In  the  back-part  of  the  Vatican  is  the  facrifty  or 
wardrobe,  and  from  the  many  fine  pieces  of  painting, 
;tnd  coflly  furniture  for  altars,  and  other  rich  veit- 
ments,  is  well  worth  vifiting.  It,  however,  con- 
tained formerly  more  rich  moveables  than  at  pre- 
fent,  the  moft  valuable  having,  fome  time  fmce,  been 
removed  into  the  caftlc  of  St.  Angelo,  where  it  is  not 
cafy  to  obtain  a  fight  of  them. 

In  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  or  old  Vatican  palace,  is 
the  famous  Vaticaq  library,  which  was  removed  hither 
by  order  and  under  the  care  and  infpedtion  of  pope 
iiixtus  V.  Of  late,  none  but  members  of  the  facrcd 
college  are  invefted  with  the  office  of  chief  librarian, 
to  which  is  annexed  a  falary  of  an  hundred  golden 
qrov^ns  a  month,  His  chief  deputy  hds,  befide  an  al- 
lowance of  bread  and  wine,  fix  nundred  crowns  a 
year;  and  the  other  under  librarians,  four  hundred 
and  fifty  crowns  each. 

Among  the  curiofities,  generally  fhewn  to  grangers, 
is  a  pianulcript  of  Virgil,  written  in  the  Literas  Un- 
oalei.  fuppofcd  to  be  of  the  fgunlx  or  fifth  century. 
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The  liiftorical  piftures  in  this  manufcript  have  been 
publiflicd  in  copper-plates  by  Bartoli,  and  with  an 
elegancy  far  beyond  the  original.  The  text  is  not 
without  fome  palpable  errors.  Here  are  alfo  manu- 
fcripts  of  Terence,  with  reprefentations  of  the  Perfon;p, 
or  mafks  ufed  by  the  ancient  comedians;  and  the 
manufcripts  of  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  de  Septem 
Sacramentis,  Burnet  himfclf  acknowleges  that  the 
love-letters  to  Anne  Bulleyn  are  written  with  that 
prince's  own  hand.  Here  are  alfo  fome  leaves  of 
ancient  paper  made  from  the  bark  of  trees ;  fome 
writing  tablets  of  the  Romans ;  a  manufcript  copy  of 
Pliny's  Natural  hiftory,  adorned  with  fine  miniature 
paintings;  another,  of  Dante's  works-,  the  original 
copy  De  Errore  Profanarum  Relighnem^  by  Minutius 
Felix  i  alfo  fevcral  breviaries,  miflals,  and  martyro- 
logies,  elegantly  written.  Some  of  thefe  manufcripts 
are  finely  illuminated,  among  which  is  that  of  Julius 
Clovius;  the  original  of  Baronius's  Annals,  in  12  folio 
volumes-,  a  Greek  manufcript  of  the  Alexandrian 
chronicle,  together  with  fome  manufcripts  of  Onufrius, 
Ligorius,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Charles  Borromeo,  and 
others.  Here  is  alfo  a  Hebrew  tranflation  of  the  Ho- 
milies of  ClemeiM;  XI.  finely  written  1  a  volume  of 
hieroglyphical  figures;  a  very  ancient  fragment  of 
Dion's  hiftory  -,  and  a  great  number  of  Oriental  ma- 
nufcripts* in  Arabic,  Chinefe,  and  other  Eaftern 
languages.  But,  in  my  opinion,  the  moft  valuable 
of  them  all  are  a  manufcript  copy  of  the  Septuagint 
tranflation  of  the  Old  Teftament,  in  Greek,  and  a 
copy  of  the  NewTcftament,  written  in  Greek  capitals, 
without  accents,  reckoned,  both  with  regard  to 
beauty  and  antiquity,  equal  to  the  Alexandrian  ma- 
nufcript  in  the  royal  library  at  London,  ^and  which, 
fome  aflert,  was  written  in  the  fixth  century  -,  a  large 
unhiound  Hebrew  manufcript  of  the  Bible-,  the  go- 
fpcls  of  St.  Luke  and  St.  John,  written  in  the  tenth 
century,  and  bound  in  ivory;  a  Greek  copy  of  the  Ada 
of  the  apoftlcs,  written  in  letters  of  gold,  which  was 
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prcfentcd  by  Charlotte,  queen  of  Cyprus,  to  pop<* 
Innocent  VIII.     it  was  formerly  adorned  on  the  out- 
fide  with  jewels,  but  the  foldiers,   at  the  facking  of 
KoiTJf  by  Charles  of  Bourbon,  took  thtni  olF. 
•,    The  Vatican   library  was   enriched   with   a  great 
number  of  Syriac,  Arabic,  Perfian,  Turkilh,  Hebrew, 
Samaritan,    Armenian,  Ethiopic,   Greek,   Egyptian, 
and    Malabrian  manufcripts,  by  pope  Clement  XI. 
purchafed  by  that  pontiff  in  Egypt,  when  the  Coptic 
patriarch  was  d-firous  of  uniting   the  Romifh  and 
Eaftern  thurches.     The  lovers  ot  Oriental  literature 
will  be  appriled  of  the  imporrancc  of  thefe  manu- 
fcripts, when  the  account  of  them,  by  Jofeph  Simon 
Afleman,  a  native  of  Syria,  and  copyift  in  the  Va- 
tican library  for  the  Arabic  and  Syrian  languages,  is 
finifhed.     The  whole  library  confifts  of  five  rooms, 
befide  the  two  galleries  already  defcribed ;  fo  that  the 
number  of  volumes  mufl  be  very  great;  but,   being 
kept  in  cafes,  it  is  impoflible  to  form  an  idea  of  if  by 
the  eye,   and  it  has  never  been  al'certained.     The  li- 
brary is  not,  however,  remarkable  for  printed  books, 
their  whole  number  fcarccly  amounting   to  twenty 
thoufand  ;  but,  with  regard  to  valuable  manufcripts, 
it  is  allowed  to  excel  any  in  t  urope  *,  fome  make  the 
number  of  thefe  to  be  above  twenty-five  thoufand. 
-<  The  Vatican  librarians  are  allowed  ro  read  all  pro- 
hibited books,  whiv-h  are  depofited  in   a   place  by 
themfelves.     The   expence  of  feeing  this  valuable 
colledtion  amounts  to  about  eight  or  nine  Paoli,  or 
four  fhiilings  fterling. 

The  Vatican  palace,  as  we  have  already  obfervcd, 
joins  on  one  fide  to  the  cathedral  of  St.  Peter v  the 
other  is  conneded  by  a  colonade  to  the  caftle  of  St, 
Angelo.  Alexander  Vll.  who  is  no  great  honour  to 
the  papal  fee,  cre6ted  this  colonade,  which  proved 
of  no  fervice  to  pope  Clement  VII.  when  the  city  was 
furprifed  by  the  imperial  army,  in  the  year  1 52  7 ;  for 
one  of  the  foldiers  Ihot  at  him,  as  he  was  running 
along  this  paCage  to  Ihelter  himieif  in  the  fortrefs..  ' 
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The  caftlc  of  St.  Angelo  was  anci*fnrly  the  place 
where  ihe  remains  of  the  Roman  emperors  were  in- 
terred i  being  built  for  that  purpofe  by  the  emperor 
Adrian,  the  iMaufolneum  of  Augiiftus.   on  the  other 
fide  of  the  I  ibcr.  being  th.en  filled  with  urns ;  and 
hence  is  acquired  the   lame  of  Moles  Ha  Iriani.     In 
the  center  of  this  ilructure  is  a  large  round  towt-r, 
which  was  formerly  decorated  with  a  jireat  variety  of 
marble  pillars  and  Ihtut^s  •,   but  the  Roman  fi)ldiers 
broke  moft  of  them  down,  anJ  ufcd  them  in  their 
defence  a.ainll  the  Goths,  wlien   they  attacked  the 
city.     On  the  top  of  this  tower,  the  Pigna,  now  in 
the  Belvedere  gardens,  was  placed.     In  the  reign  of 
Gregory  the  Great,  the  city  of  Rome  b^ing  vifited 
with  a  peftilence,  the  pidures  of  t!ie  Virgin  Mary, 
painied  by  St.  Luke,  were  carried  in  a  grand  procef- 
Jion;  and  the  pope,  as  they  pretend,   fav/  an  angel 
Handing  diredlly  over  this  caftle,  who,  immediately, 
on  the  pope's  looking  up,  Hieathed  his  flaming  fword. 
7'he  pontiff,  confidering  this  as  a  certain  fign  that  the 
divine  wrath  was  appeaftd,   caufed  a  chapel  to  be 
created  to  the  honour  of  the  angel,  and  the  place  ic- 
felf  to  be  called  Caftellum   S.  Angeli.     In  the  Fran- 
cifcan  convent  of  St.  M<?ria  Ara  Coeli,  they  fhew  a 
ftone,  on  which  the  angel  left  the  imprellion  of  his 
foot.     As  the  city  of  Rome  was  dellitute  both  of  a 
citadel  and  regular  fortifications,  it  was  thought  ne- 
cefTary  to  form  this  caftle  into  a  place  of  defence  j 
and,  accordingly.  Urban  VIII   caufed  it  to  be  forti- 
fied in  the  modern  manner,  with  five  regular  baftions, 
ramparts,  moats,  and  other  works.     The  garrifon  is 
compofed  of  two  hundred  regulars,  and  (even  hun- 
dred citizens ;  the  latter  rarely  do  any  duty,    tliough 
they  erjj  jy  ievtral   privileges,    particularly    that    of 
wearing  a  fv.ord.     The  apartment  into  which  Cle- 
ment VII.   retired,   from   the  difturb^nces   he   had 
himfelf  occafioned,    by  provoking  Charles  V.  is,  at 
prefent,  appointed  for  a  (late  priibn,  having  a  fmall 
window  which  looks  into  a  chapel,  through  which  the 
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pcrfons  confined  in  this  apartment  may  hear  mafs. 
At  the  entrance  of  this  prifon  is  a  trobochetto,  or 
trap-door,  through  which  a  prifoncr  may  be  let  down, 
unexpectedly,  into  a  deep  dungeon,  and  meet  with 
inevitable  death  •,  but  it  is.  at  prefent  covered  with  an 
iron  grate. 

In  this  caftle,  beOdc  the  ftate  prifoners,  are  confined 
fuch  prifoners  as  the  inquifition  does  not  chufe  to  leave 
in  the  Palazzo  della  Inquifitiune,  in  the  city ;  the  po- 
pulace, at  Rome,  always  making  a  general  gaol-deli- 
very on  the  death  of  a  pope :  for  which  reafon,  as 
foon  as  any  pope  is  given  over  by  his  phyficians,  they 
always  remove  thofe  who  h^ve  committed  any  noto- 
rious crime's  together  with  thofe  from  whom  any 
danger  is  fipprehended,  into  the  caftle  of  St.  Angelo, 
into  which  no  ftranger  is  admitted  during  the  vacancy 
of  the  pipal  throne.  On  the  top  of  the  tower  of  this 
caftle  is  a  pcdeftal,  which  anciently  fupported  Adrian's 
Pigna,  whofe  place  is  now  fupplied  by  the  ftatue  of 
an  angel  in  white  marble,  near  twelve  feet  high,  per- 
formed by  Montelupo.  Four  brafs  cannon  are  mount- 
ed on  the  platform,  one  of  which  queen  Chriftina 
fired,  out  of  a  frolic,  againft  the  Medicis  palace  on 
Monte  Pincio;  and,  in  an  iron  door  of  that  ftruAure, 
the  mark  of  the  b.Ul  is  ftill  vifible.  Four  or  five 
paoli  is  the  whole  expence  of  viewing  the  caftle.  Be- 
fore you  enter  the  caftle,  you  pafs  over  that  grand 
bridge,  called  by  the  ancients  Pons  ^lius. 

The  Rotundo,  fo  called  from  its  figure,  has  fup- 
ported itfelf  agajnft  the  attacks  of  time,  better  than 
^ny  ftru(5lure  built  by  the  ancient  Romans.  And  it 
js  furprifing,  that  neither  this  remarkable  temple,  the 
pillar  of  M,  Aurelius,  the  Maufolaeum  of  Adrian,  nor 
f  he  Septigonium  of  Sever  us,  ftiould  have  been  repre- 
iented  on  any  medal  ftiuck  by  the  ancient  Romans. 
Pliny  tells  us,  that  this  edifice  was  at  firft  dedicated  to 
Jupiter  Ultor  by  M.  Agrippa;  but  afterward  to  all 
^he  deities,  celeftial,  teneftrial,  and  infernal •,  whence 
\t  was  tprrned  Pantheon.     Thp  roof  of  it,  according 
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to  fomc  authors,  was  at  firft  covered  with  filver,  but 
carried  away  by  the  foldiers  during  the  confufions  of 
the  city ;  and  that  Conftantius  carried  with  him  to 
Conftantinople  the  moft  beautiful  (^atues  with  which 
it  was  adorned.  But,  notwiihftanding  thefe  misfor- 
tunes, a  vaft  quantity  of  brafs  was  found  about  it  in 
the  pontificate  of  Urb.m  VIII.  who  formed  from  it 
the  grand  altar  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Peter,  togethci^ 
with  fevcral  pieces  of  ordnance,  which  he  placed  in 
the  caftle  of  St.  Angclo.  It  is  furprifing  he  did  not 
alfo  take  the  fuperb  bronze  gates,  which  are  eighteen 
feet  four  inches  broad,  and  thirty-fix  feet  high,  cfpe- 
cially  as  they  are  much  too  large  for  the  edifice,  and 
were,  in  all  probability,  defignrd  at  firft  for  fomc 
other.  Pafquin,  however,  did  not  let  the  pope's- 
ftripping  the  Pantheon  of  its  ornaments  pafs  unno- 
ticed, for  the  following  fatirical  words  foon  appeared : 
^odnonfecerunt  harbari  Roma^  fecit  Barbarini^*'^  Whac 
•*  the  barbarians  fpared,  the  Barbarini  took  away." 

It  is  evident  from  the  niches  ftill  remaining,  that 
the  ftatues  of  the  gods  were  placed  in  this  ftrufture ; 
and  Pliny  tells  us,  that  the  Itatue  of  Venus  was  adorn- 
ed with  pendants  which  were  made  from  the  pearl 
fpared  by  Cleopatra  at  the  extravagant  entertainment 
flie  gave  to  M.  Anthony.  It  mult  nor,  however,  be 
fuppofed,  that  this  temple  contained  (latues  of  all  the 
gods  worfliipped  by  the  Romans,  for  they  amounted 
to  fcveral  thoufands,  and,  confequently,  coukl  not  all 
be  placed  here ;  but  all  ftrudures,  dedicated  to  more 
than  one  particular  god,  were  termed  Pantheons. 
Dio  tells  us,  that  before  the  entrance  of  the  Rotunda, 
the  prefent  name  of  this  edifice,  were  anciently  two 
ftatues,  one  on  the  right  hand,  and  the  other  on  the 
left  i  the  former  representing  Auguftus,  and  the  latter 
Agrippa.  The  outfidc  of  this  ftrufture  is  intirely 
built  of  Tivoii  free-ftone,  but  the  infidc  is  incruftcd 
over  with  marble. 

The  roof  of  the  Rotunda  is  a  round  dome,  defti- 
tute  both  of  pillars  and  windows,  fcvcnty-two  common 
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paces  in  diameter;  ibmc  fay  the  infide  is  only  one 
hundred  and  thirty- two  feer,  exclufive  of  the  wall, 
which  is  eighteen  feet  thick  i  but  even  this  is  greater 
than  the  height,  which  is  alccnded  by  an  hundred  and 
ninety  fteps.  This  church  has  no  windows,  but  a 
lari!;*^  aperture  in  the  center  of  the  dome,  thirty  fcven 
feet  and  a  half  in  diameter,  admits  a  kilficient  quan- 
tity of  light  to  illuminate  every  part  of  it.  It  is 
paved  with  porp'iyry  and  large  fquare  Itones,  placed 
in  a  declining  poficion  toward  the  center,  where  the 
rain  water  is  carried  off  by  a  fciver,  covered  with  a 
ftone  full  of  holes. 

fUr.  Smollct  exprelTes  his  opinion  of  the  Rotunda 
as  follows.— '  I  v/as  much  difappointed  at  fight  of  the 
Pantheon,  which,  after  all  that  has  been  faid  of  ir, 
looks  like  a  huge  cockpit,  opeii  at  top.  The  portico 
which  Agrippa  added  to  the  building,  is  undoubtedly 
very  noble,  though,  in  my  opinion,  it  correfponds 
but  ill  with  the  fimplicity  of  the  edifice.  With  &!! 
my  veneration  for  the  ancients,  I  cannot  fee  in  what 
the  beauty  of  the  Rotunda  confifts.  It  is  no  more 
than  a  plain  impierced  cylinder,  or  circular  wall,  with 
two  fillets  and  a  cornice,  having  a  vaulted  roof  or  cu- 
pola, open  in  the  center.  I  mean  the  original  build- 
ing, without  confidering  the  veftibulc  of  Agrippa. 
Vv^ithin  fide  it  has  much  the  air  of  a  maufoleum.  It 
was  this  appearance  .  hich.  in  all  probabiHty,  fug- 
geftcd  the  thought  to  Boniface  IV.  to  tranfport  hither 
right  and  twenty  cart-loads  of  old  rotten  bones,  dug 
from  different  buryin^'-phces,  and  then  to  dedicate  it 
as  a  church  to  the  bleffed  Virgin  and  all  the  holy 
martyrc.  i  am  nrt  one  of  thofe  who^thiiik  it  is  well 
lighted  by  thd^hole  at  the  top,  which  is  about  nine 
and  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  aldiou^h  the  author  of 
the  Grand  Tour  calls  it  but  nine.  Before  the  time  of 
pope  Alexander  VIi.  the  earth  was  fo  raifed  as  to 
cover  part  of  the  temple,  and  there  was  a  dcictnt  of 
fome  iicps  into  the  porch  :  but  th(it  puntiff  Ofrdered 
^hc  ground  to  be  pared  away  to  the  very  pedeilal  or 
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bafe  pf  the  portico,  which  is  now  even  with  the  ftrect, 
(o  that  there  is  no  ddccnt  whatfoevcr.  Pope  Urban 
VIII.  removed  the  large  brafs  beams,  which  fM' sport- 
ed the  roof  of  the  portico.  They  weigijcd  186392 
pounds  V  and  artbrded  metal  enough  noc  only  for  the 
pillars  in  St.  .i^'eter's  church,  but  alio  for  fevcral  pieces 
of  artillery.  What  is  more  extraordinary,  the  gilding 
of  thofe  columns  is  faid  to  have  coft  rorty  thouland 
pokicn  crowns :  furc  money  was  never  wore  laid  out. 
Urban  VIH.  likcwife  added  twobcllfrey  towers  to  the 
JRotunda  1  and  I  wonder  he  did  not  covei  the  central 
hole  with  gl.  fs,  as  it  muft  be  very  inconvenient  and 
difagrcable  to  thofe  who  go  to  church  below,  to  be  ex- 
pofed  to  the  rain  in  wet  weather^  which  mult  alfo 
render  it  very  damp  and  unwholelbme  I  vifitcd  it 
fcvcral  times,  and  each  time  it  looked  more  and  more 
gloomy  and  fepulchral.] 

Of  the  catacombs  thofe  of  St.  Sebaftian  are  the 
mod  fpacious,  and  Icnft  impaired  by  time,  of  any  in 
Rome.  They,  infome  places,  confift  of  feveral  llories, 
or  palTages  lying  one  under  imother-,  and,   the  foil 
,  being  dry  and  fejidy,  they  were  obliged  to  prop  it  up 
here  and  there  with   brick- walls.     You   frequently 
.afcendand  dcfcend  in  thefc  fubterranean  caverns,  and, 
in  many  places,  are  obliged  to  ftoop  in  going  tlu'ough 
them.     I'hclc  paflages  are  not  above  two  or  three 
feet  in  breadth,  fo  that  two  perlons  cannot  walk  a- 
breaft,  except  in  fomc  chambers  which  are  between 
four  and  fix  feet  broad,  and  from  fix  to  eight  in 
length.     In  thefc,  according  to  fame,  the  primitive 
Chriftians  performed  their  religious  exercifes.     It  is 
prohibited,  under  pain  of  the  ftvereft  excommunica- 
tion, to  take  any  thing  away  from  this  place*,  but,  I 
imagine,  heretics  do  not  confider  themfelves  as  bound 
by  any  iucli  prohibition,     in  both  fides  of  the  wall 
are  repofitories  or  cavities,  a  fpan,  or  a  fpan  and  a  half 
high,  and  between  four  and  five  long,  fome  of  which 
are  empty,  and  ftand  open ;   and  others  walled  up 
with*  brick,  or  a  fin^l  marble  ftone,  on  which  are 
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fometimes  infcriptions.  As  I  happened  to  be  the  laft 
of  our  company,  and,  therefore,  not  fo  narrowly  ob- 
fcrved  by  the  monk,  who  attended  us  with  a  confe- 
crated  wax-taper,  I  took  down  one  of  thefe  marble- 
tablets,  which  was  about  two  fingers  thick,  and  I 
found  in  the  cavity  an  human  fkeleton  intire,  though 
not  very  large  •,  for  I  met  with  few  of  thefe  repofito- 
ries  capable  of  containing  a  full  grown  perfon  at  full 
length.  Three  or  four  of  thefe  commonly  lie  over 
one  another;  and  thofe  cavities  in  which  two  or  more 
bodies  may  be  depofited,  are  called  B^foma^  Bifomoy 
^rifomaj  ^Atrifoma^  &c.  In  one  place  I  obfcrved  a 
large  done  coffin ;  and  without  the  church  is  another 
in  marble,  decorated  with  baffo- relievos,  reprcfenting 
iome  hlftories  of  the  Old  and  New  Tclltnftent,  which, 
they  fay,  was  taken  out  of  the  catacombs.  In  an- 
other place  I  obferved  a  large  and  intire  earthen  urn 
with  a  narrow  Deck,  found  and  intire.  In  diflferent 
jplaces  of  the  walls  are  fmail  glafs  bottles,  but  only 
the  bottom  part  of  mod  of  them  remained.  In  fome 
of  thefe  I  obferved  a  blackifh  fediment,  which,  they 
pretend,  is  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  buried  here,  but, 
perhaps,  may  be  only  the  fediment  ef  oil  ufed  in  the 
lamps.  Thefe  glaffes  refemble  the  lachrymatories  of 
the  ancient  Heathens,  in  which  they  preferved  the 
tears  fhed  at  the  funerals  of  their  departed  friends ; 
and,  alfo,  thole  of  the  women  hired  to  weep  on  fuch 
occafions.  On  the  bottom  of  one  of  thefe  phials,  a 
friend  of  mine  at  Nurenberg  jfhewed  me  a  very  beau> 
tiful  gilt  pidure,  reprefenting  a  child  with  a  bulla 
-about  its  neck,  and  led  by  its  mother.  Over  the 
painting  was  a  glafs  to  preferve  it  from  the  damp.  On 
another  lacrymatory,  in  the  poffeffion  of  the  fame 
gentleman,  is  the  following  infcription  :  Vivas  dulcis 
anima  pie  Zefes,  But  this  pi6lure  is  not  fo  well  exe- 
cuted as  the  former,  the  whole  work  appearing  to  be 
tnodern,  and  in  the  Gothic  tafle.  Both  thefe  elafles 
ivere  a  part  of  the  Strozzi  cabinet,  and  found  m  tho 
catacombs,  Jn  the  year  1716,  the  celebrated  fcnator 
V  .  Bvionatgri, 
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Buonatori,  publilhed,  at  Florence,  a  work  in  titled 
Ojjeyvatioiie  fcpra  alami.  Frammenti  di  Vafi  antichi  di 
Veirot  ornati  di  Figure^  trovnti  m  Cimiteri  di  Roma^ 
&c.  in  which  a  particular  defcription  is  given  of  Icve- 
ral  paintings  on  fuch  phials;  fome  ot  which  were 
done  by  Heathens,  and  others  by  Chriftians.  The 
words  Pie  Zefes  are  confpicuous  on  feveral  of  them  j 
but  the  rules  of  grammar  wiH  not  admit,  as  fome  pre- 
tend, that  they  mean  Pie  Jefu  j  and  the  opinion  of 
thofe,  who  believe  them  to  be  a  mixture  of  Greek 
and  Latin  not  unufual  among  the  Romans  in  common 
converfation,  feems  more  plaufible.  Befide  thefe  large 
cavities  arc  feveral  fmall  holes,  like  thofe  in  pigeon- 
houfes.  along  the  fides  of  the  catacombs,  in  which  the 
ancients  placed  their  urns,  fome  fmgly,  fome  two  or 
ihr'^e  together  y  and  thefe  places  were  called  Colum- 
haria  ollaria  and  Hypogoca. 

Upon  comparing  feveral  infcriptions  which  cafually 
prefcnted  themfelves  co  my  view,  without  any  parti- 
cular fearch,  together  with  an  obfervation  I  made  on 
the  fmallnefs  of  the  fkeletons,  I  think  the  conje  iure, 
that,  among  the  ancient  Heathens,  children  wert  often 
buried,  inftead  of  being  burnt  on  funeral  piles,  as  was 
cuftomary  with  regard  to  adults,  was  rendered  very 
plaufible. 

Thefe  fubterranean  paflages  have  very  intricate 
communications  with  one  another;  but  ftones  are 
crcfted  in  the  middle,  to  dired  thofe  who  vifit  them, 
in  their  way.  A  traveller,  who  would  furvey  all  the 
catacombs  belonging  to  St.  Scbaftian's,  muft  travel 
twenty  Italian  miles  at  leail;  as  appears  from  a  plan 
of  them  in  the  convent,  which  agrees  with  the  copper- 
plate print  of  Paul  Arhinghis,  called  Rtma  Subter- 
ranea,  where  ^re  alio  draughts  of  the  catacombs  of 
St.  Hermes,  St.  Pancrace,  St,  Agnes,  Sr.  Agatha, 
St.  Lucinea,  &c.  Every  one  of  thefe  catacombs, 
and  feveral  others,  to  the  number  of  thirty,  have  all 
their  fubterranean  paiTagfs  of  fuch  extent,  that  all  of 
ijicm,  taken  together,  are  faid  to  extend  above  an 
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hundred   Italian   miles:  but   many  of  them   are  fo 
greatly  decayed  tliat  they  are  obliged  to  be  walled  up, 
Icveral  pcrfons  having  loll  thpmlelves  in  thcfe  fubter- 
ranenn  labyri'iths.    Befide  the  accounts  of  Boflii  and 
Arhingi,   anothtr  was  publiflicd    at  Rome,   intitled 
OJJervazione  fopra  i  Cimeteri  di  Sante  Martiri  entichi 
Chriftiam  di  R'?ma,  in  two  volumes  folio,   in   1720. 
That  many  Chriftians  are  interred  in  thefe  fubterra- 
ncan  paiTages  no  one  will  deny  •,  but  it  does  not  by 
any  means  follow,   that  thefe  caverns  were  originally 
the  work  of  Chriftians,  or  that  they  ferved  for  retreats 
in  time  of  perfecution.     For,  not  to  mention  the  vaft 
difproportion  of  fuch  works  to  the  fmall  number  of 
Chriftians,  how  was  it  poflible  to  convey  away  the 
many  thoufand  cart-loads  of  earth  and  fand,  taken  out 
of  thefe  catacombs,  with  fuch  privacy  as  to  efcape  the 
notice  of  the  Heathens?  If  we  candidly  infpe6t  the 
catacombs  at  Rome,  it  will  appear,  that  thefe  fubter- 
ranean  pafTages  were  originally  the  Puticuli,  men- 
tioned by    Horace,  Varro,   and   Feftus    Pompeius, 
where  only  the  bodies  of  flaves,  and  thofe  whole  cir- 
cumftances  would  not  permit  their  friends  to  be  at 
the  expence  of  burning  them  on  funeral  piles,  were 
depoficed.     The  digging  up  puzzolma,  a  kind  of 
fand,  very  ufeful  in  making  mortar  for  building,  of 
which  there  are  vaft  ftrata  in  many  parts  of  Italy,  par- 
ticularly without  the  city,  may  have  given  rife  to  this 
expedient  for  burying  tlie  dead.     In  procefs  of  timcj 
perfons'of  a  higher  rank  were  interred  here-,  for  the 
Romans,  even    before   Chriftianity  prevailed,  often 
interred  their  dead,  as  is  evident  from  feveral  monu- 
mental inlcriptions  fi  ill  vifible  in  the  catacombs,  which 
begin  with  the  letterl  D.  M  •,  and  others,  where  the 
exprds  words    Dh's  Man/Jms    a»-e  engraved   at  full 
lepgthi  words  which  would  have  been  looked  upon 
with  horror  by  a  Chriftian.  .  ,    ^ 

Another  proof,  thar  thiS  was  not  a  bu'rymg  pt5ce 
for  the  primitive  Chriftians,  !  gather  from  the  great 
number  of  lachryinacories  found  in  thcfe  catacombs, 
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and  ufually  placed  by  the  Heathens  near  their  dead, 
being  filled  with  their  own  tears,  and  thofe  of  the 
hired  mourners,  or  pro'Jicce :  as  is  evident  from  the 
expreflions  frequently  to  be  met  with  on  tomb-ftones : 
namely,  tumuhm  lac?ymis  plenum  dare-,  ponere  cum  la~ 
crymis',  cum  lacrymis  iS  opcbalfamo  udum  coiidcrc,  and 
the  like :  concerning  which  coniult  Guihier  dc  Jure 
Maniumjih.  i.  c.  28.  p.  173  •,  and  Cafal,^p.  ii.  c.  21. 

de  Urb. 

Before  the  church  of  St.  Theodore  is  a  fhort  thick 
pillar,  or  Pagan  altar  and  cenforhim.     Tlie  brafs  Ihe- 
wolf,  now  in  the  capito) .  was  alfo  dug  up  here  •,  and 
hence  it  is  fuppoied  to  have  been  the  temple  of  Ro- 
mulus and  Remus.     Ic  leems  that  the  Heathens  ufed 
to  bring  their  children  afflided  with  diforders  hither, 
and  rub  them  againft  the  ftatues  of  thefe  t.vin  brothers, 
who  had  been  fo  miraculouOy  preferved  •,  and   the 
ancient  matrons,  even  for  fome  time  after  the  ella- 
bliihment  of  Chriftianity,  continued  this  fuperftitious 
cuftom.     To  reform  this  abufe,  the  temple  has  been 
confecrated  to  St.  Theodore,  and  to  this  day  a  parti- 
cular mafs  \2  read  here  every  Thurfday,  after  v/hich 
the  fick  children  are  brought  to  the  altar,  where  a 
monk  liys  his  hand  upon  them,  and  ilrokcs  their 
faces  with  a  relic  of  Sr.  Theodore;  and,  by  virtue  of 
this  ceremony,  the  child  is  certainly  expected  to  re- 
cover or  die  within  levcn  days.     The  papills  call  this 
putting  away^he  leaven  of  heathenilin,  and   turning 
it  into  a  pradice  of  Chriilian  devotion.     Tliis  brings 
to  my  mind  a  certain  Romifn  author,  who,  in  relating, 
with  the  highell  encomiums  the  zeal  of  the  jefi-its  in 
propagating  Chridiani'y.  tells  us,  t!iat  in  Ibme  parts, 
tile  excrement  of  oxen  were  held  in  fuch  veneration, 
th.:t   the    inhabitants   anointed    their  heads    with   it 
when  hot,  and  Idt  it  there  to  dry.     This  cuftom  the 
jefuits  did  all  in  their  power  to  obliterate,  but  finding 
all  their  endeavours  proved  abortive,  they  turned  it 
into  a  Chrillian  ceremony  by  fpriiikling  the  undion, 
before  it  was  applied,  plentifully  with  holy  water. 
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St.  Silveftro  in  Campo  Marzo,  or  in  Capite,  has  an 
impreflion  of  the  face  of  Chrift,  which,  according  to 
Eufcbius,  our  Saviour  himfcif  made  on  a  piece  of 
wliite  linen,  and  fent  to  Abgarus  (by  that  father  called 
Agbarus)  king  of  Edeflaj  ihe  painter  fent  from  that 
country  being  unable  to  take  it,  on  account  of  the 
dazzling  brightnefs  of  Chrift's  countenance.  The 
truth  of  this  whole  affair  refts  intirely  on  the  relation 
given  of  it  by  Nicephorus  Califtus,  who  lived  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  This  impreflion  of 
our  Saviour's  face  is,  indeed,  prefcrved,  though  rarely 
fhewn,  in  the  convent  of  the  nuns  of  St.  Clare,  near 
their  church  i  but  one  mud  be  contented  with  a  copy 
of  it  in  a  baflb-relievo  of  white  marble,  placed  on  the 
left  hand  of  the  high  altar.  If  this  be  a  true  rcpre- 
fematicn  of  Chrilt,  he  was  of  a  very  melancholy 
al'peft;  his  hair  refembles  a  wig,  and  he  appears  with 
muttathesand  along  bcaid.  Under  this  baflb  relievo, 
is  a  marble  buft  of  John  tlie  Baptift,  having  a  like 
beard  refcmbling  that  above,  but  a  more  meagre 
counienance.  Oppofite  to  this  is  the  monument  of 
St.  Silvefter. 

The  church  of  St.  Silvefter  boafts  of  having  the 
heads  of  St.  John  the  Baptift;  but  though  five  popes 
have  declared  in  favour  of  this  church  and  convent, 
yc:  the  canons  of  Amiens  maintain  that  they  alone  arc 
in  poftI;(rion  of  the  Baptift's  real  head;  and  Du  Cangc 
has,  in  fupport  of  their  claim,  pubUi^|d  a  long  and 
v?ry  learned  diflertition. 

In  the  churches  are  many  curious  pieces  in  paint- 
ing, architecture,  and  fculpture,  yet  a  greater  variety 
of  thefe  may  be  feen  in  the  pa  aces  of  the  Roman  no- 
bility i  who  fpcnd  the  principal  part  of  their  fortunes 
in  deroratmg  the  villas  with  ornaments  of  this  kind^ 
that  foreigners  may  be  induced  to  vifit  them,  and  ex- 
tol the.r  magnificence  in  diftant  countries.  I  have 
more  than  once  oblerved,  that  between  twenty  and 
thirty  rooms,  in  the  lower  and  beft  ftories  of  a  palace, 
have  been  miignificently  adorned  merely  from  often- 
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tfttion,  while  the  owner  and  his  family  have  (^dnHned 
themfelves  to  the  upper  ftory.  As  the  elder  branch 
of  a  noble  family  lives  in  this  manner,  it  may  eafily 
be  fuppofed,  that  none  of  the  outward  fplendor,  ufual 
in  other  countries,  is  to  be  expected  among  the  infe- 
rior branches.  For  a  younger  fon  of  the  richeft  fami- 
lies in  Italy,  as  thofe  of  Colonna,  Pamfili,  Ludovifio* 
and  others,  has,  befide  board,  lodging  and  apparel^ 
no  more  than  forty  or  fixty  fcudi  a  month;  which  al- 
lowance not  being  fufficient  for  him  to  make  any 
great  figure,  he  is  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  the 
church,  in  order  to  procure  to  himfelf  fome  rich  be* 
nefice.  From  this  attention  to  outward  grandeur, 
more  than  real  conveniency,  it  often  happens,  that  the 
Italian  palaces  are  not  the  moft  commodious  dwel- 
lings, and  paflages  of  communication  from  one  apart- 
ment to  another  are  frequently  wanting.  The  floors 
are  generally  of  brick,  marble  being  looked  upon  as 
unwholefome  in  damp  and  cold  weather,  and  boards 
they  do  not  keep  fufficiently  clean.  The  looking* 
glaflcs,  to  correfpond  with  the  other  rich  furniture, 
ought  to  be  finer  and  larger  \  the  locks  on  the  doors 
fhould  be  more  elegant  than  common,  and  the  hang- 
ings newer  and  in  greater  number.  They  have,  in- 
deed, in  the  lafi:  particular,  begun  to  make  fome 
improvements ;  for,  at  prefent,  the  palaces  of  Bar- 
barini,  Caroli,  and  Altemps-  are  decorated  with  very 
beautiful  Brabant  tapeftry.  •  i--        .« f,  ; 

[Dr.  Smoller  remarks,  that  **  the  churches  and 
palaces  of  thefe  days  are  crowded  with  petty  orna- 
ments, which  diftra6t  the  eye,  and  by  breaking  the 
defign  into  a  variety  of  little  parts,  deftroy  the  effect 
of  the  v/hole.  Every  door  and  window  has  its  fepa- 
rate  ornaments,  its  moulding,  frize,  cornice,  and 
tympanum  \  then  there  is  fuch  an  aflemblage  of  ufe- 
lefs  feftoons,  pillars,  pilafters,  with  their  architraves, 
entablatures,  bcc,  that  nothing  great  or  uniform  re- 
mains to  fill  the  view ;  and  we,  in  vain,  look  for  that 
fi.nplicity  of  grandeur,  which  charadtcrifes  the  cdiiices 
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of  the  ancients.     A  great  edifice,  to  have  its  full  ef- 
ied,  ought   to   be  tfole,  that  is,  <ictached  from  alt 
others,  with  a  large  fpace  around  it :  but  the  palaces 
of  Rome,  and,  indeed,  of  all  the  other  cities  of  Italy, 
which  I  have  feen,  are  fo  engaged  among  other  mean 
houfes,  that  their  beauty  and  magnificence  are  in  a 
great  mcafure  concealed.    Even  thofe  which  face  open 
itreets  and  piazzas  are  only  clear  in  front.    The  other 
apartments  are  darkened  by  the  vicinity  of  ordinary 
houfes ;  and  their  views  are  confined  by  dirry  an'd  dif* 
agreeable  objc<^s.   Within  the  court  there  is  generally 
a  noble  colonnade  all  round,  and  an  open  corridore 
above :  but  the  ftairs  are  uliially  narrow,  ftcep,  and 
high:  the  want  of  falh- windows,  the  dullnefs  (^ their 
Imall  glafs  lozenges,  the  dufty  brick  floors,  and  the 
crimfon  hangings  laced  with  gold,  contribute  to  give 
a  gloomy  air  to  their  apartments;  I  might  add  to 
theie  caufes,  a  number  of  pictures  executed  on  me- 
lancholy  fubjeds,  antique  mutilated   ftatucs,  biifts, 
baflb-relievos,  urns,  and  fepulchral  ftones,  with  which 
their  rooms  are  adorned.     It  muft  be  owned,  how- 
ever, there  are  Ibme  exceptions  to  this  general  rule. 
The  villa  of  cardinal   Alexander   Albani   is   light, 
gay,  and  airy ;  yet  the  rooms  are  too  fmall,  and  too 
much  decorated  with  carving  and  gilding,  which  is  a 
kind  of  gingerbread  work.     The  apartments  of  one 
of  the  princes  Borghefe  are  fiirnilhed  in  the  Englifh 
talle  -,  and  in  the  palazza  di  colonna  conneftabiky  there 
is  a  faloon,  or  gallery,  which,  for  the  proportions, 
lights,  furniture,  and  ornaments,  is  the  moft  noble, 
elegant,  and  agreeable  apartment  I  ever  faw."] 

I  have  often  confidered  that  the  Romifh  religion, 
by  affcding  exterio.r  fplendor,  adds  greatly  to  the  im- 
provement of  fculpture  and  paii  tng.  Nor  will  this 
be  throught  flrange,  if  we  reflect  ho^v  nviierous 
thofe  pieces  are  in  churches  and  con  ■  nts,  there  be- 
ing, at  leafl:,  fifteen  thoufluid  pieces  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  above  fifty  tiioufand  of  the  annunciation 
in  Italy,     'i'he  painters  mufl:,  therefore,   '-e  continu- 
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xlly  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  fuperiority  in  that  ait, 
and  to  recommend  them  for  beauty  in  colouring  ?nd 
exprefllon.  What  great  improvements  may  be  expeft- 
cd,  when  we  confider  that  the  hiftory  of  the  Bible  is 
to  be  executed  by  an  ingenious  artift  ?  What  fcope 
has  he  there  for  exerting  the  flrength  of  his  imagina- 
tion, and  the  exquifite  command  of  his  pencil?  Op- 
portunities of  this  kind  are  not  to  be  expeded  in  pro- 
teftant  countries,  as  they  do  not  admit  of  pictures  in 
public  places  of  worfliip ;  and  temporal  princes  have 
generally  other  v/ays  of  fpending  their  revenues, 
without  eredting  fuperb  ftrudtures,  and  decorating 
them  with  ftatues  and  paintings*,  whereas  convents 
are  frequently  poflTefled  of  more  money  than  they  can 
dilpenfe  with,  and  it  is  likewife  certain,  that  whatever 
is  fpent  on  churches,  will  be  reimburfed  ten-fold  by 
the  profitable  refort  of  pilgrims  and  others:  add  to 
this  the  daily  legacies  procured  by  the  artifices  of  the 
priefts  for  building  and  ornamenting  their  churches. 
Here  all  are  defirous  of  an  ecclefiaftic  in  their  laft  mo- 
ments, and  his  bufinefs  is  to  exhort  the  dying  perfon 
to  perform  fome  good  works,  and  leave  his  effeds  to 
the  church  •,  for  they  fay  our  Saviour  tells  us,  "  That 
"  whatever  good  is  done  to  the  leaft  of  his  brethren, 
he  will  look  upon  it  as  done  to  himfelf  •,"  and  one 
order  of  the  Francifcans  have  been  fo  very  humble,  as 
to  ftile  themfelves  minimi^  ilie  lead  •,  which  gives  them 
a  better  title  to  chariiable  legacies.  What  will  not  a 
profligate  wretch,  who  hath  amafled  riches  by  all 
manner  of  opprelTive  and  indirect  means,  do,  when  on 
his  death-bed,  to  attain  the  happy  man fions  of  eter- 
nity ?  Purgatory  is  alfo  an  inexhauftible  fund  to  the 
cV/gy.  It  is  hardly  credible  what  envy  and  rancouL 
the  d'fferent  orders  entertain  ac'ainft  one  another,  and 
.tae.i  artifice  and  affiduity  in  drawing  the  filly  Iheep 
from  one  fold  to  another ;  and  one  of  the  mod  Lnfal- 
V'ciC  expedients,  for  this  purpofe,  is  the  glaring  pomp 
and  magnificence  of  a  church.  It  muft  indeed  be 
.^vvncd,  thit  this  emuKuion  in  building  and  decorat- 
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ing  them  is  very  advantageous,  to  the  people,  as  It 
employs  a  great  number  of  hands,  and  qonfequently 
promotes  the  circulation  of  money  j  which  is  infinitely 
better  than  to  let  it  lie  dead  in  immenfe  treafures,  or 
to  let  the  convents  acquire  all  the  landed  eftates.  That 
jewels,  indeed,  which  have  no  fixed  or  current  value, 
to  the  amount  of  fo  many  millions,  fliould  fhine  as 
ufelefs  offerings  in  the  church  of  Loretio,  is  very 
wrong,  but  much  better  than  that  fociety  Ihould  be 
deprived  of  fo  much  ready  fpecie. 
,    Several  having  given  fo  ample  a  defcription  of  the 
jincient  ftate  of  Rome,  I  (hall  not  now  dwell  on  that 
fubjed,  but  refer  the  curious  to  Rofli,  Pinaroli,  de 
Seine,  and  other  authors*,  and  (hall  therefore  only  add 
to  what  has  already  been  defcribed,  a  (hort  account  of 
fuch  principal  remains  of  antiquity,  as  are,   at  pre- 
fent,  to  be  feen  at  Rome,  and  which  have  not  yet 
been  mentioned. 

.    The  amphitheatre  of  Titus  has-been  honoured  by 
Martial  with  a  pompous  epigram  ;  and,  though  the 
Injuries  of  time  have  greatly  defaced  it,  yet  it  cannot, 
even  now,  be  beheld  without  aftoni(hment.  The  whole 
edifice  is  of  Travartina  (lone,  and  has  four  galleries 
above  one  another,  adorned  with  pillars  of  the  Doric, 
Ionic,  Corinthian,  and  Compofite  orders.     Accord- 
ing to  Eutropius  and  Ca(r]odorus,  five  thoufand,  or, 
it  Dio,  lib.  66,  may  be  credited,  nine  thoufand  wild 
beafts,  of  various  kinds,  were  killed,  in  its  area,  at 
the  dedication  of  it.     This  grand  ftrudbure  retained 
part  of  its  ancient  iplendor,  in  the  time  of  Paul  III. 
about  the  year   15^4,  when  it  confifted  of  eighty 
arches,  four  of  which,  larger  than   the   re(t,  flood 
oppofite  one  another,  at  right  angles,  being  the  four 
grand  entrances.     Its  circumference  was  a  thoufand 
iix  hundred  and  twelve  geometrical  feet,  the  external 
•figure  circular,  but  the  infide  elliptical  or  oval.    Titus 
employtd  twelve  thoufand  Jewi(h  captives  at  the  build- 
ing of  ir,  and  expended  immenfe  fums  upon  it.    The 
€xa6l  dimenfions  of  this  ftupendous  work  may  be  feen 
in  Viriuvius  and  L-ipiius^  as  alio  in  Maffei*s  elaborate 
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treatife  de  Jmpbitbeatris,  where  he  (hews,  that  am- 
phitheatres, built  with  done,  were  far  from  being  (6 
common  as  is  generally  imagined ;  that,  except  Rome, 
Verona,  and  Capua,  there  was  not  a  city,  in  all  Italy, 
that  could  boall  of  one.  Hiftorians  have  often  con- 
founded the  words,  ampbitbeatrum^  theatrum^  circus ^ 
Jiadiumy  and  arena^  ufmg  one  for  another.  It  is  evi- 
dent, indeed,  from  Tacitus,  Jnnal,  iv.  that  wooden 
amphitheatres  were  built  in  fevcral  parts  of  the  Ro- 
man empire;  for  he  relates,  in  the  place  cited,  the 
fall  of  one  at  Fidena,  not  far  from  Rome,  in  the 
time  of  Tiberius :  this  accident  was  occafioned  by  the 
great  numbers  of  fpeftators,  the  weaknefs  of  the  ma- 
terials, and  defedt  in  the  workmanfhip  i  fifty  thou- 
fand  were  killed  or  hurt;  or,  according  to  Orofius, 
and  Suetonius,  about  twenty  thoufand  loft  their  lives 
in  that  amphitheatre. 

The  wild  beafts  were  not,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  fome,  kept  in  the  arched  places,  under  the  firft 
row  of  feats,  the  amphitheatres  ^being  neither  fpacious 
enough,  nor  of  proper  ftrength  for  that  purpofe  -,  but 
were  brought  from  diftant  places  to  the  Arena,  from 
whence  they  were  turned  loofe  from  their  cages.    The 
amphitheatre  at  Rome  is  called  Colifco,  or  Colofeum, 
rather  for  its  furprifing  magnitude,  than  from  the  co- 
loflus  that  ftood  before  Nero's  golden  palace.     In  the 
year  1725  a  plan  and  elevation  of  this  furprifing 
ftrufture,  begun  by  Vefpafian,  and  finilhed  by  Titus, 
was  publilhed  at  the  Hague,  in  a  large  folio,  with' 
feveral  copper-plates,  by  Carlo  Fontana.     A  great 
quantity  of  ftone  has  been  taken  from  this  ancient 
Itrudture,  for  the  building  of  the  palaces  of  Farnefe, 
St.  Mark,  and  the  Cancellaria  •,  but  fome  pretend, 
that  thefe  ftones   were  only  fcattered  and  feparated 
from  the  building,  by  florm?  of  rain,  tempefts,  or 
earthquakes,  not  one  of  them  being  taken  from  the 
edifice  itfdf.     But,  be  this  as  it  may,  the  area  is  now 
overgrown  with  grafs  and  weeds,  and  not  the  Icaft 
care  taken  to  keep  it  in  repair.  •-  -^* 
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In  mofl  of  the  Rones  on  the  outfule  ot  this  aT.phi- 
thcatre,  are  holes  of  thre:r  or  four  inches  diameter. 
Some  are  of  the  opinion,  thir,  when  the  popes  refici  d 
at  the  Lati'ran  paiac«*,  markets  and  U\]ss  were  held 
there,  and  that  thefe  holes  were  made  in  the  walls  by 
the  chapmen,  for  Hxing  their  b  oths  or  (lands;  but 
there  is  a  llrong  objection  againll  this  opinion,  as  the 
holes  are  made  at  fo  great  a  height,  that  they  could 
not  be  of  ufe  on  fuch  occafions  :  others  imagine  thefe 
holes  were  made  when  the  edifice  was  Hrll  built,  and 
that  the  iron  cramps  and  braces,  for  binding  the 
Hones  together,  were  infcrted  in  them,  and  fattened 
with  melted  lead.  This  method  of  binding  Hones 
together  is  mentioned  by  Thucydides,  lib.  iv.  and 
Vitruvius,  lib.  ii.  cap.  8.  and  the  marquis  Maffei  ob- 
ferved  holes,  of  the  fame  kind,  not  only  in  the  trium- 
phal arch  at  Sufa,  but  even  in  the  ftones  of  edifices 
which  had  remained  untouched  •,  and  on  applying  the 
chiflfel,  in  order  to  feparate  them,  he  found  iron  braces 
faftened  with  lead,  which  could  not  but  confirm  him 
in  his  opinion  of  the  uie  of  thele  holes.  Whether, 
during  the  many  ravages  the  city  of  Rome  has  under- 
gone, the  enemy  thought  proper  to  carry  away  the 
lead  and  iron ;  or  whether  the  poor  herdfmen,  whofc 
cattle  ufed  to  feed  near  this  place,  for  want  of  other 
employment,  took  the  trouble  of  forcing  them  out  •, 
is  not  eafily  determined.  Calfiodorus  (lib.  iii.  3;.) 
indeed  informs  us,  that,  fo  early  as  the  time  of  Theo- 
dorus,  it  was  found  necelTary  to  decree  puniihments 
for  thofe  wno  Ihould  fteal  the  lead  and  iron  from  the 
walls  of  ancient  ftruftures.  vjunt!  ! 

According  to  the  mofl  exa6l'  computation,  the 
number  of  fpeflators  this  amphitheatre  could  contain, 
did  not  exceed  thirty-four  thoufand,  exclufive  of 
thofe  in  the  upper  gallery j  I  cannot  therefore  ima- 
gine, why  fome  authors  fhould  endeavour  to  impofe 
fo  (laj,rantly  on  their  readers.  Ammianus  Marcel- 
lius,  in  his  fixteenth  book,  fays,  that  eighty  fix  thou- 
fand perfons  iirting,  and  twenty  thoufand  Handing, 
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might  have  a  full  view  of  the  fports  exhibited  in  this 
amphitheatre.  The  fame  author,  lib.  xvi.  cap.  i6. 
calls  this  edifice  a  prodigious  amphitheatre,  built  of 
Tiburtine  ftone,  to  a  height  almoft  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  human  eye. 

Betwixt  the  amphitneatre  and  the  triumphal  arch 
of  Conftantine  the  Great,  is  a  pillar,  which,  on  the 
account  of  the  water  fpringing  out  of  it  like  a  foun- 
tain, is  called  Meia  fudans,  and  fecms  to  have  been  in- 
tended for  the  ufe  of  the  people  when  heated  at  the 
games ;  but  this  fountain  appears,  from  a  paflage  in 
Seneca's  letters,  to  have  been  in  being  even  fo  early 
as  the  time  of  Nero.  It  has  been  feveral  times  re- 
paired, though,  at  prefent,  it  makes  but  a  mean 
appearance.  » 

The  triumphal  arch  of  Conftantine  the  Great  fliews 
that  fculpture,  even  in  that  emperor's  time,  which 
was  above  a  hundred  years  before  Rome  fell  under 
the  power  of  the  barbarous  nations,  was  greatly  de- 
clined. Nor  are  the  medals,  llruck  fince  the  time 
of  Caracalla,  comparable  to  thofe  of  the  emperors 
who  flourilhed  before  him.  Hence  the  beauty  of 
fome  pieces  in  this  triumphal  arch  incline  me  to 
think,  that  they  arc  the  works  of  an  earlier  date,  and 
belonged  to  fome  other  ancient  monument,  perhaps 
to  the  triumphal  arches  of  Trajan  or  Domitian.  That, 
at  lead,  fome  of  the  baflb-relievos,  now  on  Conftan- 
tine's  arch,  were  originally  on  that  of  Trajan,  cannot 
be  doubted,  together  with  the  eight  mutilated  Hatues, 
whofe  heads,  according  to  Paulus  Jovius,  Lorenzo  de 
Medicis  privately  broke  off,  and  conveyed  to  Flo- 
rence. This  arch  ftands  in  ihe  Via  Appia,  at  the 
jundion  of  the  Celian  and  Palatine  mounts ;  under 
the  main  arch  are  thefe  words,  Liberatori  urbi^  "  To. 
*'  the  deliverer  of  the  city  "  And  on  the  other  fide, 
Fundatori  quietis,  "  To  the  author  of  public  tran- 
"  quUlity." 

The  way  from  hence,  over  the  Campus  Vaccinus, 
to  the  Capitol,  leads  through  the  tFiumphal  arch  of 
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Titus  Vefpafian,  which  is  in  very  good  condition, 
;ind  has*  on  chat  fide  facing  the  Colifeum,  an  infcrip-* 
tion,  froni  whence  it  plainly  spears,  that  it  was 
credied  on  the  death  of  the  emperor.  This  fuperb 
prtce  of  antiquity  confifts'only  of  a  fingle  arch,  on 
which  is  reprefented,  in  baflo-relievos,  the  river  Jor- 
dan, the  golden  candleftick  with  feven  branches,  the 
tables  of  the  law,  two  jubilee  trumpets,  the  table  of 
Ibew-bread,  and  other  utenfils  of  the  temple  at  Jeru- 
falem :  from  whence  fome  light  may  be  thrown  on 
the  Jewifh  ?intiquities,  as  is  fbewn  at  large  by  Reland, 
in  a  particular  treatife,  publifhed  at  Utrecht  in  1 7 1 7» 
intitled,  Defpoliis  TempH  Hierofelymiiani  in  ^rcu  Titi- 
ano  Ron^e  (onfpicttis.  This  triumph  is  alfo  celebrated 
in  another  infcription  found  at  Rome)  which,  in  all 
probability,  formerly  belonged  to  this  arch, 

In  the  Forum  Romanum,  or,  as  it  is  now  called, 
the  Campus  Vaccinus,  befide  the  reniains  of  tem- 
ples, is  one  of  the  larged  bafons,  or  vafes,  of  a  tingle 
piece  of  granate,  that  ever  was  found  in  Rome;  it  is 
of  a  circular  figure,  and  twenty  Roman  feet  in  dia-. 
meter:  fome  conjedure,  that  it  was  ufed  in  the  anci- 
<^nt  baths  *,  but,  at  prefent,  it  only  ferves  jis  a  water- 
trough  for  fheep  and  oxen, 

The  mofl  perfedt  remains  of  the  Cloaca  Maxin^a, 
or  large  common-fewer  built  by  Tarquinius  Prifcus, 
are  on  the  left  hand  near  the  temple  of  Janus  Quadri^ 
frons,  in  the  Forum  Boarium.  It  was  fixteen  feet  in 
breadth,  and  twelve  in  height,  and  fevcral  other  drains 
emptied  themfelves  into  it.  That  fuch  conveniencies 
grreatly  contributed  to  the  he^lthfulncfs  of  the  air,  is 
beyond  difpute  i  but  whether  an  advantage  accrued 
to  the  public  tr^afury  from  them,  as  fome  pretjend,  is 
not  fo  certain.  One  of  its  pafiages  is  carried  under  the 
church  of  St,  Sctfano  alle  Corozze,  and  through  the 
garden  of  fignor  Tiberio  Genci,  into  the  Tiber.  In 
the,  gallery  of  the  garden  is  a  mark  with  an  inscrip- 
tion, fhewing  how  high  the  water  of  the  Tiber  rofe  in 
|he  year  1686,     From  this  place  is  the  beft  profpc6^ 
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of  the  remains  of  the  ruined  bridge,  called  Pons  Se- 
iiatorius.  With  regard  to  the  inundations  of  the 
Tiber,  which,  in  all  ages,  have  done  fuch  confiderable 
damages  to  the  city  of  Rome,  Lancifi,the  pope's  phy* 
fician,  is  of  opinion,  that  they  proceed  trom  the 
following  caufcs.  i.  The  force  ot  the  fea  repelling 
the  influx  of  the  river.  2.  The  ftroig  and  continual  ' 
fouth-winds.  3.  The  obftrudlions  it  the  mouth  of 
the  river.  4.  The  great  number  of  bridges  built  upon 
it,  whereby  the  current  is  obftrufted.  5.  The  ruins 
of  feveral  bridges  and  other  buildings,  the  flones  of 
which  have  fallen  into  the  Tiber,  and  rendered  the 
bottom  of  the  river  very  unequal.  6.  The  great  num- 
ber of  mills  ereded  on  itj  and,  7.  The  tenacity 
obferved  in  the  water  of  the  Tiber. 

The  Columna  Antonina,  which  ftands  in  the  Piazza 
lliColonna,  is  a  hundred  and  eighty- five  feet  high^ , 
and  embeliiflied  with  bafs-reliefs,  reprefenting  the 
principal  adions  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  This  column  ■ 
is  thirty-five  feet  higher  than  that  of  Trajan :  within 
it  are  flairs  winding  in  a  fpiral  line,  the  light  being 
admitted  through  fifty-two  fmall  windows,  and  confift 
of  a  hundred  anid  ninety  fteps,  which  lead  to  a  fquare 
gallery  furrounded  with  iron  baluftrades,  from  whence 
there  is  a  delighful  profpef^.  About  fourteen  feet 
above  this  gallery,  is  a  ftatue  of  St.  Paul  fourteen 
palms  in  height,  and  of  gilt  brafs,  eredted  by  pope 
Sixtus  V.  who  alfo  repaired  the  whole  column,  and 
caufed  feveral  infcriptions  to  be  cut  on  the  pedeflal. 
This  whole  column  confifts  of  no  more  than  twenty-^ 
eight  pieces,  whence  an  idea  niay  be  formed  of  the 
enormous  fize  of  the  (tones.  The  figures  on  the  up- 
per part  of  the  column  are  larger  than  thofe  of  the 
lower;  this  being  the  only  piece  of  antiquity  where  the 
rules  of  perfpeftive,  with  which  the  ancients  were  but 
little  acquainted,  have  been  obferved.  Montfaucon 
has  inferted  a  great  mjiny  of  its  bas-reliefs  in  his  An^ 
ti^uite  Exflf^ue,  torn.  iv.  P.  I.  But  the  fulleft  ^qount 
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of  this  pillar  is  in  a  treatife,  intitled,  La  Colorma  di 
Marco  AureliOj  &c, 

'    The  Golumna  Traiani,  or  Trajan's  pillar,  which  is 
of  a  much  larger  diameter,  and  adorned  with  bas- 
reliefs  of  a  more  elevated  kind,  and  bolder  execution 
than  that  of  Antoninus,  makes  a  very  grand  appear- 
ance.    The  beauty  of  this  column  is  alfo  augmented 
by  a  nol^le  pedeltal,  reprefenting  a  rock,  and  embel- 
•  lifhed  trophies  of  armour,  fhields,  &c.     It  (lands  in 
a  fquare  hole,  feven  or  eight  feet  deep,  the  fides  of 
which  are  fupported  by  brick  walls,  fix  or  eight  feet 
above  the  foundation.     This  evidently  (hews  the 
.  great  elevation  of  the  ground,  and  that,  by  the  many 
ravages,  and  devadations,  this  famous  city  has  under- 
gone, its  fituation  is  raifed  much  higher  than  it  was 
when  this  pillar  was  firlt  erected.     The  bas-reliefs  are 
carried  round  this  pillar,  and  from  the  bottom  to  the 
top,  form  twenty  three  fpiral  circumvolutions:  they 
reprefent  the  expedition  oSf  Trajan  againft  Decebalus, 
king  of  the  Dacians,  and  contain  near  two  thoufand 
five  hundred  figures .i  but  without  the  leaft  regard  to 
perfpe<5live,  thofe  in  the  rear  appearing  as  large  as 
thofe. advanced  in  the  front,  and  fcem  to  be  raifed,  in 
order  to  prelcnt  themfelves  the  plainer  to  the  fpefta- 
tor's  view.     The  fpiral  ftair-cafe  within  confifts  of 
one  hundred  and  eighty  fteps,  and  receives  light  by 
means  of  forty-three  windows  or  apertures,  properly 
difpofed.     The  urn,  which  formerly  contained  Tra- 
jan's allies,  and  was  placed  on  the  top  of  this  pillar, 
ha&  been  removed,  and  its  place  fupplied  by  a  ftatue 
of  brafs  gilt,  reprefenting  St.  Peter,     This  pillar  is  of 
rnarble»  and  confifts  of  thirty-four  pieces  onlyj  the 
pedeftal  is  formed  out  of  a  fingle  block  j  the  bafe 
confifts  of  eight,    the   torus  of  one,  the  fliaft  of 
twemy^three,  and  the. capital  of  one. 
i    The  Maufolaeum  or'J^uguftus,  in  the  Strada  Pon-r 
tifici,  behind  the  church  of  St.  Rocca,  is  a  circular 
buildings  the  area  b  filled  up,  and  jconverted  into  a 
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garden.  In  the  center  of  it  is  a  (latue  of  Augullus, 
and  the  outfide  of  this  ftrudlure  is  in  good  condition  5 
but  the  infide  fo  greatly  decayed,  that  no  idea  can 
be  formed  of  its  ancient  magnificence. 

The  remains  of  the  emperor  Serverus's  tomb  are 
without  St.  John's  Gate,  on  the  road  to  Frefcati  •,  and 
thofe  of  the  Maufolasum  of  Cicelia,  daughter  of  queen 
Creticus  Me  elius,  and  wife  to  the  rich  Croefus,  in 
the  Via  Appia,  beyond  St.  Sebaftian's  church.  The 
latter  refembles  an  old  decayed  tower,  and  is  now 
called  Capo  di  Bove,  from  the  number  of  ox-heads 
reprefented  in  bafs-reliefs  on  this  edifice.  When 
thefe  parts  of  Italy  were  the  feat  of  war,  the  enemy 
often  made  ufe  of  this  tower  for  a  place  of  arms,  or 
a  fortrefs. 

-';  On  the  fide  of  the  Porta,  or  St.  Paul's  gate,  is 
the  pyramid  of  Caius  Ceftus,  one  of  the  feven  Epu- 
lones.  This  ftrufture,  which  is  built  with  bricks, 
and  incrufted  with  marble,  is  a  hundred  and  ten  feet 
high  i  and  each  fide  of  the  bafe  is  eighty-one  feet 
and  a  half.  At  the  entrance  of  this  pyramid,  are  two 
marble  pillars,  and  within,  an  oblong  apartment, 
with  an  arched  roof,  and  a  ViAory  painted  in  each 
corner  A  particular  account  and  delbription  of  this 
pyramid  may  be  feen  in  Falconieri*s  Differtation,  an- 
nexed to  Nardini's  Roma  Antiqua. 

Not  far  from  hence,  toward  the  city,  is  the  Mons 
Teftaceus,  or  Doliolum,  vulgarly  called  II  Teftaceo. 
This-  hill  confifts  intirely  of  the  fragments  of  broken 
earthen  ware,  or  pot-fherds,  brought  hither  from  the 
city,  and  is  an  hundred  and  fixty  feet  high,  and  half 
an  Italian  mile  in  circumference.  Some  vintners 
have  lately  dug  wine-vaults  here,  and  as  the  wine  is 
kept  perfeftly  cool  in  the  fummer,  they  have  a  great 
demand  for  it. 

The  obelifks  near  the  Lateran,  St.  Mary  Mag* 
giore,  St.  Maria  fopra  Minerva,  in  the  Vatican,  be- 
fore the  Rotunda,  in  the  piazza  Navona,  in  the  villa 
Medicca,  in  the  villa  Mattel,  and  fome  others  are 
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all  of  Egyptian  granate,   and  of  fuch  enormous  fize, 
'     that  it  is  not  a  little  furprifing  how  the  ancient  me- 
chanics, who  were  ignorant  of  the  improvements  of 

.  latter  ages,  could  move  fuch  prodigious  mafles  from 
place  to  place.  With  regard  to  the  fhips  and  floats 
on  which  they  were  tranfported  from  Egypt  to  Italy, 
Pliny  and  Suetonius  may  be  confulted.  Some  of  the 
learned  will  not  nllow  thefe  obeli(ks  to  have  been  dug 
put  of  the  quarries  in  one  fingle  piece,  but  fuppofe 

■    the  ancients  were  poflefled  of  a  fecret,  cither  as  it 

.  were  of  calling  them,  or  working  the  materials  into  a 

certain  texture,  which,  being  moulded  into  a  proper 

•j^       form  at  the  place  where  it  was  to  be  erefted,  was 

there  dried,  cither  by  air  or  fire;  but,  if  this  had 

been  really  the  cafe,  how  came  Heliogabalus's  defigh 

of  ereding  a  column  of  extraordinary  defign  and 

height,  with  a  ftair-cafe  within  it,  to  be  fruftrated? 

r  .  For  Lampridius  tells  us,  that  this  projeft  came  to  no- 

thing,  merely  for  want  of  a  block  of  granate  fuitable 

to  the  emperor's  vanity. 

The  ruins  of  Pompey's  theatre,  which,  according 

^     to  Pliny,  would  contain  forty  thoufand  fpc<5lators,  arc 
how  inclofed  in  the  Orfma  palace. 

In  the  Notitia  Imperii^  we  are  told,  that  the  num- 

^  ber  of  temples  in  ancient  Rome  amounted  to  four 
hundred  and  twenty  j  but  now  it  would  be  no  very 
cafy  talk  to  afcertain  the  proper  fittiation,  even  of  the 
tenth  part  of  them. 

I  (hall  conclude  this  defcription  of  the  city  of  P»ome 
with  obferving,  that  whoever  would  fee  all  the  above 
mentioned  curiofities,  muft  be  very  induftrious  to 
difpatch  them  in  fix  weeks,  and  alfo  previoufly  fur- 
niihed  with  proper  information  to  reap  the  advantage 
propofed  to  himfelf  from  fuch  a  furvey. 
'"The  gales  of  Rome  are  never  fliut,  fo^that,  at 
any  hour,  either  of  the  night  or. day,  one  may  go  in 
or  out  at  pleafure.  In  travelling  from  this  city  to 
Naples,  the  bed:  method  is  to  ride  on  horfeback,  as 
the  cheapeft  way  of  travelling.    I  would  not  advife 
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any  pcrfon  to  go  from  Rome  to  Naples  with  the 
vetturini ;  for,  Aough  they  go  by  the  road  lying  over 
Monte  Caflino,  and  confequently  an  opportunity  of- 
fers of  feeing  the  celebrated  abbey  of  Benetlidlines  on 
that  mountain,  yet  it  is  attended  with  the  mortifica- 
tion of  being  detained  five  d-ys  on  the  road,  and 
paying  them,  bcfide,  an  extraordinary  price  for  the 
time  they  lofe  on  this  occafion. 

Between  Rome  and  Torre  di  Mezza  Via,  which  is 
the  firft  relay,  are  ftupendous  ruins  of  feveral  aque- 
du^.  Velletri  is  three  ftages  from  Rome,  and  ntu- 
ated  on  a  hill;  it  was  anciently  fo  famed  for  its 
excellent  vineyards,*  that  Pliny,  lib.  Jtiv.  c.  6.  reckons 
the  wines,  produced  from  them,  among  the  beft 
about  Rome;  but  they  have  fo  much  degenerated 
fince,  that  they  are,  at  prefent,  fo  fharp,  as  t6  be 
hardly  drinkable,  till  they  are  preyioufly  boiled. 

On  the  left  hand,  near  Cifterna,  which  is  the  fourth 
ftaffe  from  Rome,  (lands  the  fine  palace  of  prince 
Caierta.  Sermonetta  lies  in  amarlhy  and  unhealthy  fitu- 
ation.  In  Pliny's  time  it  was  called  Palus  Pomp- 
tina;  but,  inftead  of  twenty-three  towns,  which,  iri 
his  time.  Hood  on  this  track  of  land,  only  a  few 
fcattered  houfes  are  now  remaining.  Strabo,  Geogr. 
lib.  V.  obferves,  that  the  air  of  this  diftrift  was 
reckoned  very  unhealthy  in  former  times ;  and  Silius 
Italicus  calls  it  Campus  Pomptinus  peftifer ;  and,  as 
the  cxtenfive  fens,  and  ftagnating  waters,  which  be- 
fore impregnated  the  air  with  thefe  noxious  particlesl 
are  now  confiderably  increafed,  it  muft  be  more  un- 
healthy than  ever. 

Tarracina,  anciently  called  Anxur,  the  laft  town  ia 
the  papal  dominions,  is  fituated  at  the  brow  of  a  hill. 
The  whole  country,  hereabouts,  has  the  Appearance 
of  a  delicious' garden ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  at  ill 
furprifing,  that  the  ancient  inhabitants  (hodld  J^ay 
their  adoration  to  Priapus,  the  patron  of  gardens ;  as 
it  appears  they  did,  from  the  images  of  that  deity, 
in  feveral  places. 

I        .    V  .  JuOl 
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Juft  beyond  Terracina  arc  the  ruins  of  the  temple 
of  Janus;  the  palaces  of  Julius  Csfar,  Adrian,  and 
other  remains  of  antiquity;  particularly  the  Via 
Appia,  which  here  extends  from  Mola  to  the  river 
Garigliano.  This  famous  road  derives  its  name  from 
Appius  Claudius,  the  cenfor,  who  extended  it  from 
Rome  to  Capua,  at  his  own  expence.  It  appear^ 
from  Tacitus,  Strabo,  and  Horace,  that  it  was  car- 
ried as  far  as  Brundufium ;  but  they  make  no  men- 
tion of  the  perfon  by  whom  it  was  continued.  The 
itones  of  this  pavement^are  about  a  foot  fquare,  and 
fo  hard  and  firmly  cemented,  as  to  have  endured  the 
continued  fridbions  of  carriages  for  leveral  hundred 
years:  it  is  twenty  palms  broad,  and  confequently 
fufficient  for  two  carriages  to  go  abreaft.  From  Ter- 
racina there  is  a  fine  view  of  the  fea  to  the  right, 
which  is  fo  near  the  road,  that,  at  the  diiitance  of,  an 
Italian  mile  from  that  town,  there  was  a  necelTity  of 
breaking  down  a  piece  of  rock  to  clear  the  way» 
which  there  runs  dofe  by  the  fea.  Three  miles  fur» 
ther,  on  this  road,  is  the  frontier  wall  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  called  Portello,.  which  extends  itfelf,  ac- 
cording to  fome,  from  the  hill  to  the  fea,  or,  at  lealt, 
to  a  rort,  where,  in  time  of  war,  the  Neapolkans 
have  a  garrifbn. 

In  going  from  Rome  to  Naples,  it  is  requifite  to 
be  furnifhed  with  a  pafsport,  which  will  be  given  by 
the  imperial  minifter,  or  the  cardinal-agent,  gratis; 
and,  in  returning  from  Naples  to  Rome,  another  pafs- 
port mult  be  procured  from  the  viceroy :  in  both 
of  them  is  fpecified  the  time  of  their  continuing 
in  force.  The  ecclefxaftical  ftate,  and  kingdom  o^ 
Napltirs, ,  are  didinguifhed  by  giving  the  appellation 
of  La  Campagna  to  the  former,  and  11  Regno  to  the 
letter:  but  the  difference  between  them  is  I'ufEciently 
vifiblcr;  th^  kingdom  of  Naples  being  much  more 
populous,  and  better, cultivated  .than  the  papal  terrir 
tories. 
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It  is  with  pleafure,  that  I  recolledb  the  elegant  pro- 
focdl,  all  the  way,  from  Fondi  to  Itcri:  the  country^  v 
on  the  right,  produces  garden -fluff,  flax,  and  corn^ 
interfpcrfed  by  rows  of  vines,  the  upper  branches  of 
which  are  interwoven  in  a  very  bf:autiful  manner. 
This  profpeft  terminates  with  the  fca,  by  which 
means  this  charming  fcene  is  diverfiBed  by  a  multi* 
tude  of  Tartans,  and  other  velTels  failing  on  it.  The 
profpeft  on  the  left  hand  is  not  at  all  inferior,  being 
variegated  with  vines,  olive  and  mulberry-trees,  lofty 
cyprefTes,  and  orange-groves,  and  terminated  by  a 
diftant  chain  of  mountains. 

The  firfl  town.  On  this  fide,  in  the  Neapolitan  do- 
minions, is  Fondi,  which,  in.  the  year  1 534,  fuffered 
extreamly  by  the  attempt  of  Hariaden  BarbarofTa,  to  • 
carry  off  the  beautiful  Julia  Gohzaga,  countefs  of 
Fondi,  with  a;  view  of  prefcnting;  that  celebrated  _ 
beauty  to  th'^  grand  fignor:  however,  if  the  iloryj 
related  of  her^  be  true,  her  modefly  was  of  a  mofb 
favage  nature.  They  fay,  that  a  gentleman,  who  re- 
fcued  her  in  her  flaitt,  at  the'  utmofl  hazard  of  his 
Hfe,  was  afterward  affairmated;- by.  her  defirc,  meircly 
becaufe  he  had  feen  her  talm(^  naked.  Had  this  ex- 
ecrable murder  been  committed  by  her  hufband 
Vefpafian  Colonna,  in  a  fit  of  jealoufy,  ;fo  natural  to 
the  Italians,  the  lady  would,  in  a  great  meafure,  have 
been  innocent;  but  furely  fhe  mult  now  be  confidered 
as  more  notorious  for  her  cruelty,  than  famous  for 
her  chattily.  BarbarofTa,  being  r^i' appointed  of  his 
prize,  vented  his  rage  in  pillaging  ivid  deftroying  the 
town,  not  even  fparing  the  tombs  of  the  two  dukes 
of  Colonna;  befide  exercifing'  the  moft  horrid  afts 
of  cruelty,  he  carried  many  of  the  inhabitants  into 
Havery.        - ;  xo:  :...,:>         ■..::'.  n  lU  .•  ..  : 

Mola  is  an  imjjerial  port,  and  hafc  a  cuftom-I^oufe: 
and  a  garrifon,  which  is  relieved  weekly  from  Gacta; 
Near  Mola  are  the  ruins  of  a  palace,  which,  accords 
ing  to  fome  infcriptions  faid  to  be  found  in  it,  be-; 
longed  to  Cicero j  but  the  grotto  and  fubterrarteare 
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vaults  were  very  much  damaged,  in  the  pfefent 
century,  by  the  imperialifts,  who,  during  the  fiege 
of  Gaeta,  made  this  place  their  magazine.  It  was 
on  a  journey  from  hence  to  fome  other  place,  that 
Cicero  was  aiTafTinated  by  that  ungrateful  monfter 
Popilius  Laenas,  whom  that  orator's  eloquence  had 
faved  from  the  gallows.  The  fortrefs  of  Gaeta  is  (itu- 
ated  three  Italian  miles  from  Mola,  and  is  an  hour's 
paflfage  by  v/ater:  it  derives  its  name  from  Cajeta, 
^nea's  nurfe,  who,  according  to  Virgil,  lib«  7.  both 
died  and  was  buried  here.  yu; 

bn  the  Monte  della  Trinita  the  Benedi^ines  h^ve 
a  church,  near  which  is  a-  large  fiiTure  in  the  rock, 
from  the  top  to  the  fea;  faid  to  have  been  made  mi- 
racuIouQy,  at  the  timd  of  our  Saviour's  palTion.  This 
opinion  is  founded  upon  modern,  and  confequendy 
fufpicious  tradition,  and  is  abfolutely  contradi^ed  by 
thofe  who  confine  all  the  miracles,  which  the  holy 
fcriptures  mention  to  have  accompanied  the  death  m 
Chrift,  intirely  to  the  country  of  Judea.     But,  when- 
ever this  earthqual^  happened,  the  effed  of  it  is 
really  furprifing^  ttte'chafni  is  between  four  and  five 
feet  broad  near  the^  furface  of  the  Tea,  and  ftill  wider 
at^f^Cummit.    You  pafs  through  it,  by  a  flight  of 
it^V:  to  a  little  chapel,  called  del  CrocififTo,  from 
whence  there  is  a  beautiful  profpeft  of  the  fea.  From 
the  chapel  to  the  church  above,  are  fifty-nine  fteps, 
of  which  fifty-one *ai^  in  the  cleft  of  the  rock;  from 
whence,   to  the  landing-place,  are  eighteen  more* 
The  monks  prefent  ftrangers  with  litdc  pieces  of  the 
rock,  and  to  thefe  Roman  catholics  pay  a  very  great 
veneration,  and  give  a  Imall  offering;  or  alms,  to  the 
lathers*,  who,  in  return,  affure  them,  that  they  are 
now  pofleffed  of  an  infallible  cure  for  the  head-ach, 
the  epilepfy,  hard  labour,  and  other  diforders.    Ships, 
as  rhey  pafs  by  the  lower  chs^ly  generally  falute  it 
with  a  gun,  and,  lying  upon  their  oars,  either  pay 
their  devotions,  amidit  fome  muficv  or  fend  a^fhore  a 
fmall  pecuniary  offering  to  the  convent,  at  leaft  equi- 
valent 
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valcntto  the  expence  of  a  faliite.  It  is  even  faid, 
that  Turkilh  vcirds  have  often  fent  a  fum  of  mo- 
ney to  the  monks,  in  confequcnce  of  vows  made 
for  their  preftrvation  in  (lormy  weather,  upon  dircd- 
Lig  their  devotion  toward  this  chapel. 

The  Francifcan  convent  here  boafts  of  its  having 
been  the  rcfidence  of  the  foun  ler  of  that  feraphic  or- 
der, as  they  ter.ii  it.  Without  the  Porta  di  Ferra, 
is  fliewn  the  place,  on  the  R-a-fliore,  where  St.  Fran- 
cis llo'jd,  when  he  preached  with  fuch  energy,  that 
the  very  fifties  miraculoufly  raifcd  thcmfelves  above  tho 
furface  of  the  water,  lift^ning  to  his  voice.  The 
tower  of  the  cathedral  is  iad  to  have  been  built  by 
Frederic  BurbiToITa,  by  way  of  expiation  for  the 
crimes  he  had  commited.  Contiguous  to  the  door 
of  the  caflle,  which  Itands  on  a  hill,  is  ftiewn  the 
body  of  the  famous  Charles,  duke  of  Bourbon,  with 
a  lower  jaw  of  wood,  inferted  to  fupply  the  place  of 
the  natural  one,  long  fmce  decayed.  As  this  noble- 
man was  killed  in  ftorming  Rome,  and  confequentjly 
under  the  pope's  excommunication,  and  openly  in 
arms  againll  the  holy  fee,  his  remains  were  denied 
burial  in  confecratcd  ground  j  and,  to  leave  him  un- 
buried,  or  depofit  his  body  among  tlie  common 
people,  did  not  feem  confiftent  either  with  his  hi^h 
rank,  or  the  eminent  fervices  he  had  performed  for 
the  emperor;  the  Spaniards,  therefore,  determined 
to  dry  his  corpfe  like  a  mummy,  and  place  it  here, 
fo  that  it  is  not  at  all  furprifing,  that  his  face  has  con" 
traded  a  bhck  colour.  He  Itands  in  a  clofct,  with 
yellow  boots  on,  and  red  facings*,  the  (lockings, 
which  come  but  a  little  above  the  boots,  are  bordered 
with  fine  Lcf.  In  1719,  general  Pram pere,  gover* 
nor  of  the  city,  had  tliis  fkeleton  new  cloathed  in 
blue,  with  filver  trimmings,  placed  a  fword  by  his 
fide,  a  cane  in  his  hand,  and  a  hat  and  feather  on  his 
head. 

Notwithftanding  the  eulogies  made  on  this  famous 
warrior  after  his  deaths  it  is  well  known,  that  a  Spa- 
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niarcl,  in  whole  houfe  he  had  taken  up  his  quarters, 
fet  fire  to  it  the  next  day  after  his  death,  to  efface  the 
memory  of  its  having  harboured  a  traitor.  For- 
merly the  officers  of  this  garrifon,  on  public  rejoic- 
ings, ufed  to  take  off  the  duke*s  fkull,  and  drink 
healths  out  of  it  •,  but  this  favage  cuf^om  having  given 
rife  to  feveral  quarrels,  fome  of  which  were  produc- 
tive of  unhappy  confequences,  it  was  intirely  pro- 
hibited. 

Old  Capua,  the  pleafures  of  which  quite  enervated 
Hanibal*s  army,  lies  two  Italian  miles  from  the  New,  on 
the  right  hand  toward  Naples.  Of  its  ancient  magnifi- 
cence, nothing  remarkable  now  remains,  except  ibme 
few  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre;  it  having  fucceflively 
felt  the  barbarous  ravages  of  the  Vandals,  Oftrogoths, 
and  Longobards,  who  levelled  every  thing  with  the 
.ground.  The  dillance  between  New  Capua  and 
Naples  is  fixteen  Italian  miles;  and  the  road  lies 
thrcjgh  as  charming  a  country  as  moft  in  Europe. 
The  country  on  each  fide  is  finely  diverfified  with  gar- 
dens, vineyards,  and  corn-fields.  In  fome  places  the 
vines  climb  up  the  lofty  trees  planted  on  each  fide 
of  the  road,  and,  by  interweaving  their  luxuriant 
branches  with  thofe  of  the  tops  of  the  trees,  form  a 
kind  of  beautiful  feftoons.  In  the  months  of  February 
and  March,  feven  ftages  in  a  poft-chaife  can  hardly  be 
travelled  from  morning  till  night;  but,  in  the  long 
'days  offummer,  the  journey  trom  Rome  to  Naples, 
which  is  feventeen  ftages  and  a  half,  is  performed, 
'  with  eafe,  in  two  days. 

[The  kingdom  of  Naples   is  bounded  on  the 
north-eaft  by  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate;  but  on  all  other 
'parts,  by  the  Mediterranean  and  Adriatic.     Its  ex- 
tent from  the  fouth-eaft  to  the  north -weft,  is  280 
*  miles;  and  from  north-eaft  to  fouth-weft,  from  96  to 
'  120  miles.]  .     . 

On  account  of  its  fertility,  Naples  is  juftly  termed 

an  earthly  paradife ;  for  it  abounds  with  all  forts  of 

'  grain ;   the  fineft  fruit  and  garden-produdions  of 
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every  kind ;  rice,  flax,  oil,  and  wine,  in  the  g-cafcll; 
plenty  and  perfection.  In  Calabria  are  gathered  large 
quantities  of  manna,  and,  both  here  and  in  other 
parts  of  the,  kingdom,  fafiron,  equal  to  the  Oriental 
m  value,  is  produced. 

This  kingdom  alfo  affords  alum,  vitriol,  fulphur, 
rock-cryftal,  marble,  and  feveral  forts  of  minerals. 
The  wool  is  excellent  both  for  finenefs  and  ilrength  i 
and  it  produces  filk  in  fuch  abundance,  as  to  liipply 
foreign  countries  with  its.  manufactures  of  that  kind. 
Its  wine  difputes  the  preference  with  the  richeft  and 
mod  noted  climates  for  that  commodity.  It  has  noble 
and  numerous  flocks  and  herds  of  cattle,  and,  parti- 
cularly, the  Neopolitan  horff  s  arc  fo  famous,  that  the 
bare  mention  of  them  is  Ibfficient.  Befide  thefe  pro- 
ductions, the  greatefl:  part  of  which  is  exported,  and 
the  returns  made  in  hard  coin  into  the  kingdom  j  the 
trade  in  (tuff,  and  excellent  foap,  is  a  confiderable 
fund  of  wealth.  I  mufl:  not  omit  here  a  particular 
kind  of  manufacture,  which  is  principally  carried  oji 
at  Taranto  and  Reggio,  and  took  its  rife  from  a  fort 
of  hairy  or  woolly  filaments  growing  on  a  certain  fpe- 
cies  of  fliell-filhi  out  of  which  materials,  the  inhabi- 
tants, having  found  out  a  method  of  cleaning  and 
preparing  them,  at  prefent  knit  waifl:coats,  capfe, 
Dockings,  and  gloves,  reputed  warmer  than  thofe  cjf 
wool*.  This  (tuff,  indeed,  falls  far  fliort  of  filk  in 
foftnefs  and  finenefs ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  al- 
ways retains  a  particular  glofs.  The  natural  colour 
of  this  fKell-wool  is  an  olive-green;  <he  mufcles  on 
which  it  grows,  are  found  in  great  plenty  about  the 
iflands  of  Malta,  Corfica,  Sardinia,  and  in  the  gulph 
of  Venice. 

Among  the  natural  curiofiries  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  may  be  accounted  alfo  the  lapis  PhngiuSy  or 
Pietra  fungifera^  as  it  is  commonly  called  v  wnicli, 

•  A  fhell,  with  a  pair  of  gloves  of  this  rraiiiufaaufb,  are  to  be 
fccn  in  thcBriiilhMufeum. 
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v'hen  laid  in  a  fhady  and  damp  place,  fpontaneouOy 
produces,  in  a  few  days,  fungi,  or  champignons, 
according  to  the  magnitude  ot  the  (tone-,  and  thefe 
may  be  eaten.  But  it  is  a  miilake  to  imagine,  that 
this  vegetable  is  produced  purely  from  a  ftone;  the 
lapis  Phrygius  being  no  other  than  a  conglomerate4 
hard  aflemblage,  compofed  of  earth,  rotren  box- 
wood, and  the  filaments  of  feveral  plants,  under  which 
the  champignon-feeds  lie  concealed,  and  thefe  fo  very 
minute,  as,  of  themfelves,  to  be  hardly  diftinguilh- 
able  from  duft,  unlefs  by  the  help  of  a  microfcope. 
But  that,  even  in  this  natural  produdtion,  fungi  are 
generated  from  homogeneous  feeds,  is  fjvident  from 
hence,  namely,  that,  if  a  fungus  be  not  left  to  ripen 
fo  long  on  fuch  a  done  till  it  has  fhed  its  feeds,  the 

'  ilone,  at  laft,  quite  lofes  its  vegetative  quality.  Warm 
wnter  is  poured  upon  this  lapis  Phrygius,  particularly 
to  forward  the  vegetation  of  the  feeds ;  for  it  pene- 
trates into  the  fmalleft  interftices,  dilates  the  pores  of 
the  ftone,  caufes  a  fermentation  in  the  inclofed  fap, 
and  thus  warms  the  feeds,  that  they  fpeedily  germi- 
nate. Spring  is  the  feafon  for  thefe  ftones,  when  in 
their  natural  pofition  on  the  earth,  to  produce  cham- 
pignons j  but,  if  laid  in  pots,  and  covered  with  fomc 
earth,  in  order  to  impart  the  neceflary  moifture  to 
them,  they  yield  them  at  all  times  of  the  year.  They 
tre  met  with  in  great  plenty,  and  of  all  fizes,  in  the 
lower  parts  of  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate,  and  further  on 
near  Fondi,  Gaeta,  Iteri,  about  Naples,  and  other 
parts  of  that  kingdom  *.  The  warmth  of  the  cli- 
mate, and  richnefs  of  the  foil  in  Italy,  is  very  proper 
with  a  fuitable  moifture  previoufly  given  it  to  pro- 

-  duce  truffles,  potatoes,  morels,-champignons,  and  the 
like  vegetables,  of  an  uncommon  largenefs. 

The  fiery  eruptions  of  mount  Vefuvips,    often 
ftrike-  a  terror  into  the  neighbouring  country ;  but  as 

*  An  account  of  the  mufli-room  (lone,  was  publiiked  Tome  few 
years  fince  by  Vt.  Hill. 
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'  every  thing  which  feems  to  be  noxious,  brings  alfa 
fome  advantage  with  it  j  fo  this  mountain,  by  the 
fulphurcous  and  nitrous  particles  with  which  it  ma- 
nures the  ground,  and  the  heat  of  its  fubterranean 
paflages,  contributes,  not  a  little,  to  its  uncommon 
fertility :  the  fame  efFedt  is  obfervable  from  mount 
iEtna,  in  Sicily.     Thofe  are  obferved  to  be  the  moft 
fruitful  parts,  where  great  quantities  of  fulphur,  fait, 
faltpetre,  and  other  minerals  are  found.     But,  where 
there  are  no  fiery  volcanos  in  fuch  places,  the  fermen- 
tation and  ebullition  of  thofe  inflammable  fubitances 
would  be  produdivc  of  the  moft  dreadful  efFeds: 
whereas,  at  prefent,  they  find  fome  vent,  and  make 
frequent  difcharges.     As  it  is  found  alfo  from  expe- 
rience, that  this  country  is  fubjed  to  fewer  earth- 
quakes, and  thofe  lefs  fatal  in  their  efi^eds,  after  the 
eruptions  of  the  fubterranean  matter  through  the 
mouth  of  Vefuvius ;  fo  the  inhabitants  are  not  at  all 
alarmed  at  feeing  the  vernal  explofions  of  this  moun- 
tain, when  they  are  not  violent ;  nor  is  the  air,  by 
that  means,  rendered  more  unhealthy ;  but»  on  the 
contrary,  Barra,  lying  at  the  foot  of  Vefuvius,  and 
near  the  fea,   is  remarkable  for  its  falubrity,   beyond 
many  other  places. 

The  upper  part  of  Vefuvius  is,  indeed,  mtirely 
covered  with  afties  and  ftones,  but  its  lower  parts  pro- 
duce three  forts  of  coftly  wine,  namely.  Vino  Greco, 
yellow  mufcadel,  and  the  well  known  Lachrym® 
Chrifti,  as  it  is  called :  the  fecond  fort  has  the  moft 
agreeable  flavour,  but  will  not  bear  any  long  expor- 
tation. At  Pietrabianca,  a  bottle  of  it  is  fold  at  a 
carlin  and  a  half,  or  about  fix-pence.  The  vino 
Greco  is  the  produce  of  vines  tranfplanted  hither  from 
Greece,  and  which  have  anfvvered  very  well.  The 
Lachrymae  Chrifti  takes  its  name  from  the  drops  of 
juice  which  fall  from  the  grapes  when  full  ripe. 

This  year,  as  early  as  the  end  of  February,  mount 
Vefuvius  began  to  emit  flames.  The  fmoke  might 
be  feen  about  three  ftages  diilant  from  Naples,  and 
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rifing  dire(5lly  up  in  the  air  like  a  large  black  pillar, 
till  the  wind  had  broke  and  diflipated  it.  This  hap- 
pened evei;y  three  or  four  minutes,  after  which  time, 
the  top  of  the  mountain  might  be  plainly  feen,  till  a 
new  eruption  came  on,  for  a  few  minutes,  cafting  out 
the  alhcs,  ftones,  and  fmoke.  The  various  agitations 
of  the  fmoke,  by  the  wind,  have  caufed  fomeperfons 
to  imagine,  that  they  beheld  feveral  kinds  of  fright- 
ful figures,  fo  that  it  is  not  furprifing,  that,  accord- 
ing to  Dio  Caflius,  lib.  xvi.  in  Vefpafian's  time,  a 
variety  of  giants  was  feen  in  it.  The  fmoke  is  not 
immediately  difperfed  as  ibon  as  it  comes  out  of  the 
mountain,^  but  expands  itfeif  in  long  flreaks  thro'  the 
fl<y  refembling  tUick  clouds:  in  the  night-time,  al- 
moft  after  every  explofion,  a  fliort  fiery  pillar  was  feen 
to  flioot  up  from  the  mountain,  but  extinguifhed 
before  it  fell  down  again.     Probably,  this  effedl  only 

}  proceeded  from  the  ignited  ftones  thrown  up  in  a  per- 
pendicular dire6tion,  the  greatefl  part  of  which, 
efpecially  in  calm  weather,  fall  down  again  into  the 
caverns  whence  they  ifllied.  After  waiting,  to  no 
purpofe,  for  eight  days,  till  the  eruptions  of  the 
mountain  lliould  abate,  at  the  expiration  of  which 

^  time,  it  was  rather  to  be  apprehended  that  they  would 
become  ilronger,  and  lafl;  longer,  than  I  propofed  to 
flay  at  Naples;  on  the  14th  of  March  1  refolved  to 

*  fet  out  and  vifit  this  mountain,  notwiihftanding  its 
fiery  explofions. 

The  parties,  to  go  upon  fuch  an  expedition,  muft 
not  be  over  numerous,  as  not  only  hackney- horfes 
are  fcarce  at  Naples,  but  the.peafants  (whole  aflift- 
,ance  is  abfolutely  necelTary  on  fuch  occafions)  living 
•  on  the  mountains,  are  too  few  to  attend  on  a  large 

•  company..  The  diftance  from  Naples  to  the  foot  of 
V(^fuv'ius  (here  commonly  called  Monte  di  Somma, 

:  either  from  Plutone  Summano,  or  from  its  height  or 
fummir,  called  Sommita,  or  from  an  adjacent  manor 
called  Somma)  is  five  Italian  miles,  including  the  cir- 
cuit round  the  bay,  to  the  foot  of  the  mountaihVfrom 

whence 
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whence  to  the  fummit  is  near  three  miles  farther.  It 
feemed  formerly  to  have  been  confecrated  to  Jupiter 
Tonans,*  as  appears  from  an  infcription  at  Capua, 
mentioned  by  l^arrini,  Jovi  Vefuvio  Sacrum.  D.  I>. 

Mount  Vt'fiivius,  like  ParnaiTus,  confifts  properly 
of  two  hills  or  mountains  •,  though  that  which  lies  on 
the  right,  as  you  return  from  Naples,  only  emits  fire 
and  fmoke.  The  valley  betwixt  thofe  hills  is  about 
a  mile  long,  and  extremely  fertile;  the  height  of  the 
burning  fummit,  u  hich  is  the  lowed  of  the  two,  is 
computed  to  be  eleven  hundred  fathoms  above  the 
furface  of  the  fea.  This  mountain,  by  a  fudden  erup- 
tion, in  the  year  1631,  laid  wafte  all  the  neighbour- 
ing country  -,  and  a  warning,  or  caveat,  was  cut  in 
Itone  in  the  Latin  tongue,  and  fet  up  at  Refma,  a 
village  within  three  miles  of  Naples,  to  admonifh  the 
inhabitants  to  fly  in  time,  when  threatened  with  an 
eruption. 

This  unfortunate  event,  in  1631,  reached  three 
miles  on  the  fea-coaft,  namely,  to  Torro  del  Greco, 
whereby  three  convents,  and  other  buHdings,  were 
entirely  deftroyed. 

From  Rcfma,  the  acclivity  of  the  ground  increafes; 
but  you  may  ftill  continue  on  horfeback.  Here  are 
feveral  (lones  fcattered  about,  as  memorials  of  its 
iormer  devaftations,  and  are  half  calcined;  but  the 
grcateft  part  of  them  have  been  gathered  by  the  pea- 
lants,  to  make  fences  for  inclofing  their  vineyards.  It 
is  aftonilhing  to  th  nk  of  the  impetuofity  by  which 
fuch  huge  bulks  of  four  or  five  hundred  weight 
have  been  thrown  feveral  Italian  miles  diftant  from 
thehill. 

At  lafl:  you  arrive  tt  the  afcent  of  the  mountain, 
where  it  is  impoffible  to  ride  any  farther,  being  co- 
vered with  afhes  and  cinders.  Here  the  horfrs  are 
left  to  the  care  of  the  fervants,  and  Ihoes  fubftitutcd 
for  boots,  for  the  more  expedition  on  foot.  Near 
this  a  hermit  hath  made  himfelf  a  mean  habitation, 
where  he  continues  till  the  danger  of  the  mountain 
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becomes  fo  formi  'able  as  to  drive  him  away.  As  tra- 
vellers return  from  the  mountain  fatigued,  this  hermit 
ftands  ready  with  a  flafk  of  wine  to  refrelh  them,  for 
fome  trifling  gratuiry,  as  his  order  does  not  prohibit 
him  from  taking  money. 

1  he  peafanrs  of  the  adjnccnt  villages  fwarm  here  to 
attend  ftrangt-rs,  and  often  more  than  are  neceflary  \ 
which  makes  them  fo  aHlduous,  that  they  often  quar- 
rel with  each  other  for  tht  ir  chance,  as  it  may  be 
called.     A  traveller  ought,  therefore,  to  carry  fire- 
arms on  thefe  occafions,  they  being  a  bafe  thievifh 
crev,  and  wear  at  their  fides  a  fort  of  cutlafs.     They 
are,  befide,  fo  void  of  fliame,  that  while  the  travellers 
are  refting  themfelves,  they  jeer  one  another  with 
their  obfcene   and   villainous  pranks.      During  the 
ihort  time  we  continued  at  the  flcirts  of  the  mountain, 
they  boafted  they  would  condu<5t  us  to  the  top ;  nay, 
to  the  very  mouth  of  this  vulcano  •,  but  the  higher 
we  afcended,  the  more  timorous  they  grew,  and  at 
every  little  blaze  which   iffued  from  the  mountain, 
implored  the  aflTiftance  of  the  Virgin  and  St.  Janua- 
rius  i  telling  us  the  danger  we  were  expofing  our- 
felves  to :  fo  that  we  were  obliged  to  encourage  them 
to  keep  up  their  fpirits.     They  wear  leathern  belts, 
which  travellers  take  hold  of,  in  order  to  render  their 
afcent  mere  eafy.    If  the  two  peafants  who  go  before, 
are  not  ftrong  enough  to  drag  them  up,  one  goes  be- 
hind and  Ihovcs      Every  prudent  perfon   ought  to 
agree  firll,  before  he  engages  thefe  hirelings,  and,  at 
diimiffing  of  them,  to  add  a  fmall  gratuity,  as  they 
have  otherwife  been  knov/n  to  have  proceeded  to  a 
mutinous  rudenefs. 

i  he  mountain  being  fteep,  and  covered  with  black 
afhes,  the  afcent  is  very  difficult  •,  for  the  afhes  caufe 
you  ofien  to  Aide  fevcral  ilcps  dov/nward  \  and,  in 
places  clear  of  afhes,  the  ruggednefs  of  the  cinders  is 
attended  with  equal  difficulty.  That  fulphur  lies 
here  a  foot  deep,  as  a  certain  author  aflerts,  I  never 
could  perceive  5  but  among  thofe  droffy  clods  and 
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cinders,  I  met  with  fome  red  and  yellow  fubftances, 
fcemingly  imprcg-  atcd  with  fulphur.  You  cannot 
follow  in  the  ueps  of  your  guide,  the  alhes  filling  up 
the  impreffion  made  by  the  foot. 

It  has  often  been  known,  that  from  this  volcano 
has  iflued  a  flood  of  lava,  or  compofition  of  fulphur, 
metals,  minerals,  and  the  like,  to  the  great  damage 
of  all  the  contiguous  parts.  The  fcoria  of  this  eject- 
ed matter  lies  ftill  one  layer  or  ftratum  upon  another, 
with  large  ftones  projecting  above  the  furface,  which, 
in  their  courfe  along  the  fiery  river,  were  flopped  by 
their  inequalities,  and  fixed  in  the  melted  matter, 
gradually  hardened  ^  for  had  the  dream  been  intirely 
fluid,  it  would  have  frttled  and  cooled  in  a  more 
uniform  furface.  In  the  year  1694,  the  country  was 
vifited  with  one  of  thefe  fiery  rivers  of  lava,  and  the 
burnt  ftones,  though  forced  under  the  melted  matter 
with  poles,  immediately  emerged  again.  Thefe 
ftreams  or  currents  are  not  thrown  up  from  the 
mountain,  like  the  ftones,  but  pour  down,  as  from 
an  inchned  veflel ;  fo  that  it  feems  as  if  fuch  an  effu- 
fion  muft  proceed  from  the  whole  cavity,  the  receffes 
of  the  mountain  of  melted  fubftances  being  abfolutely 
full.  Some,  from  a  pretended  calculation,  have  af- 
ferted,  that  during  the  eruption  in  the  year  1694,  (6 
great  a  quantity  ot  this  igneous  matter  was  difcharged, 
that  in  Ibme  places  the  furface  was  fixty  ells  above 
the  furface  of  the  ground  •,  and  that  if  the  whole  had 
been  accumulated  in  one  mafs,  it  would  have  equal- 
ed, in  bulk,  the  mountain  from  whofe  bowels  it  was 
emitted. 

About  half  way  from  the  fummit  of  the  mountain, 
we  met  with  ftones  at  leaft  an  hundred  weight,  glow- 
ing hot,  which,  when  broken^  had  exadlly  the  appear- 
ance of  red-hot  iron.  They  contained  a  heat  iuffici- 
ent  to  fet  paper  on  fire ;  and  our  guides  affirnicd,  that 
they  had  juft  been  ejeded  from  the  mountain.  I  faw 
about  ten  or  fifteen  of  thefe,  but  none  cither  tumbling 
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down  the  mountain,  or  in  motion  in  the  air.     As  wc 
pr  'Ceeded  farther,  our  ears  were  faluted  with  the  moft 
horrid  noifc,  refembling  the  explofion  of  a  whole  bat- 
tery of  cannon  at  a  diilanc^;  •,  and  under  our  feet  we 
perceived  A  rumbling,  like  the  continual  boiling  of  a 
la  ge  cauldron.     Upon  making  a  hole  in  the  a(hes 
Ibnie  inches  deep  with  a  itick,  a  fenlible  heat  was  im- 
mediately emitted,   and,  in  forne  places,  greater  than 
one's  hand  could  bear.     At  feveral   places  we  per- 
ceived  the  fmoke  to  iflfue  out,  as  it  were,  through 
fmall  filTures.     I  was  at  a  lofs,  for  a  long  time,  what 
to  make  of  little  round  holes  that  appeared  in  great 
numbers  about  the  fize  of  thofe  made  by  the  finger; 
but,  at  laft,  I  found  them  to  be  receptacles  for  wafps 
and  hornets,  who,  finding  themfelvcs  opprefled  with 
cold,  retire  hither  in  the  night-time.     At  laft,  after 
many  weary  ftcps,  we  reached  the  place  where  the 
larged  volcano  was  formerly  fituated  j  but  it  is  now 
not  only  choaked  up,  but  by  frequent  eruptions  co- 
veicd  v^ith  a  round  pile  of  alhes  and  lava.     Here  the 
incpjafe  of  heat  was  very  fenlible,  cfpecially  at  every 
explofion,  when    the   aflies  flew  fo  llrongly  in  our 
faces,  ,that  we  were  obliged  to  hold  fomething  before 
them,  to  defend  our  eyes.     The  ground  alfo  wa§  fo 
hot  under  our  feet,  that  the  flag  burnt  the  very  foles 
of  our  flioes :  here  our  ears  were  not  alarmed  with 
the  dreadful   noifes  'we  heard  when  afcending  the 
mountain,  but  every  eruption  was  attended  with  a 
whizzing  noife,  like  that  of  a  great  number  of  rockets 
thrown  up  at  once.     The  multitude  of  ftones,   the 
clouds  of  fmoke,  and  other  materials  thrown  up  into 
the  air,  refemble  the  fpi  inging  of  a  mine,  and  totally 
obfcure  the  (ky.     Moil  of  the  fl:ones,  efpecially  when 
of  any  '^onfiderable  weight,  fall  again  perpendicularly 
into  the  abyfs  from  whence  they  were  projeded,  and^ 
probably,  this  is  often  repeated,  till  they  are,  at  laft, 
thrown  without  the  verge  of  the  aperture.     Great 
quantities,  however,  fall  on  the  fides,  and  roll  down 
with  fuch  a  hideous  nolle  as  to  ftrike  the  fpedtator 
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with  terror.    As  the  wind  drives  the  fmokc,  afhes, 
and  ftones  generally  more  one  way  than  another,  a 
perfon  has  thereby  an  opportunity  of  chiifing  a  fa- 
vourable ftation  J  but,  if  the  eruptions  are  viqlent, 
you  cannot  approach  any  fide  with  fafety.    We  could 
perceive  no  flames  in  the  day-timr,  and,  very  pofli- 
bly,  the  heat  we  felt,  at  each  explofion,  proceeded 
from  the  melted  lava  and  ignited  ftones  proje6ted  into 
the  air,  which,  at  night,  appear  like  red-hot  bullets. 
According  to  Pompeiiis  Sarnella,   bilhop  of  Bifcc- 
glia,  the  upper  mountain  firft  appeared  on  the  26th  of 
September  1685.     I  imagine  we  might  have  about 
eight  hundred  paces  Itill  to  afcend  over  fharp  ftones 
and  deep  afties :  but,  at  the  time  we  were  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  the  eruptions  fucceeded  each  other  every 
two  or  three  minutes,  fo  that  we  muft  have  ftood  out 
upward  of  eight  fhocks  before  we  could  have  reached 
the  top.     But  the  hazard,  which  continually  increafes, 
the  nearer  you  approach  to  the  fummit  of  the  moun- 
tain, becoming  evidently  greater,  and  it  being  im- 
poffible  to   perfuade  the   peafants,   our   guides,   to 
proceed  any  farther,  we   agreed  to  return.     In  all 
probability,  had  we  ventured  to  the  aperture  of  the 
mountain,  we   fhould   have    feen    only   fmoke  and 
vapour.     It  is,  therefore,  very  ridiculous  for  travellers 
to  pretend,  that,  during  an  eruption  of  the  mountain, 
they  have  been  at  the  top,  and,  looking  down  the 
hollow  abyfs,  have  obferved  it  all  on  fire,  and  running 
together,  with  great  violence,  like  the  ebullition  of 
fulphur,    bitumen,  and  metal  in  a  furnace.     Some 
ingenious  friends,  of  unqueftionable   veracity,  who 
have  been,  feveral  times,  at  the  top,  when  the  moun- 
tain was  ftill,  have  aflured  me,  that,  by  reafon  of  the 
fmoke,  they  could  but  very  feldom  fee  the  bottom  of 
the  cavity,  and,  when  they  did,  it  was  fubjed  to 
great  variation,  for  fometimes  it  was  of  a  prodigious 
depth,  and,  at  other  times,  hardly  more  than  a  hun- 
dred feet,  according  to  the  diverfity  of  the  rifmg  or 
falling  ofthc  melted  matter  from  the  laft  eruption, 
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by  the  induration  of  which,  the  bottom  is  formed. 
Some  travelers  are  fo  daring,  as  to  venture  a  confi- 
derable  way  down  into  the  cavity  •,  but  anions  of  this 
kind  can  be  produ(5tive  of  no  real  advantage,  and, 
about  two  years  ago,  proved  fatal  to  an  Englifh 
gentleman,  who  lolt  his  lite  by  his  temerity.  If, 
inoti  after  an  eruption,  a  ftone  be  rolled  down  the 
aperture,  it  is  followed  by  a  frightful  noife,  and  a 
cloud  of  fmoke.  It  is  two  hours  labour  to  climb  to 
the  top  of  the  mountain,  but  you  return  much  eafier, 
and  in  lefs  time ;  for  one  often  Aides  down  upon  the 
aflies  upward  of  four  paces  at  a  ftcp.  Some  days  af- 
terward, as  the  wind  fometimes  drives  abundance  of 
a(hes  into  the  city  of  Naples,  they  have  recourfe  to 
procelfions,  and  tlie  invocation  of  Sr.  Januarius,  in 
whom,  as  thtir  guardian  upon  all  fuch  occafions,  the 
inhabitants  repofe  a  particular  confidence:  though,  of 
late  years,  for  their  better  fecurity,  they  have  given 
him  the  archangel  Michael  as  an  afTociate.  Their 
devotion,  it  mult  be  allowed,  is  very  well  grounded, 
if  what  they  fay  be  true,  that,  immediately  upon 
the  meer  expofing  of  the  faint's  head,  after  the  pro- 
per fupplications  have  been  offered  to  him,  the  wind 
has  Ihiftcd,  and  the  fmoke  been,  confequently,  re- 
moved from  the  city,  and  the  fury  of  the  burning 
eruptions  abated :  lb  thac  it  is  not  at  all  furprifmg, 
that  the  governor  of  the  Capella  del  Teforo,  belong- 
ing to  the  cathedral  where  the  reliques  of  this  faint  are 
preferved,  has  caufed  a  large  medal  to  be  ftruck, 
on  one  fide  of  which  is  St.  Januarius,  and  on  the  re- 
verfe  are  the  two  phials,  in  which  his  miraculous  blood 
is  kept,  and  under  them  a  garland. 

Scxtus  Aurelius  Vidor,  and  other  hiftorians,  who 
affirm,  that  it  was  in  the  reign  of  Vefpafian,  the 
fiery  eruptions  of  mount  Vefuvius  were  firft  obferved, 
may  be  cafily  confuted  from  Strabo,  who  lived  in 
the  t'me  of  Auguftus :  and  it  is  alfo  falfe,  that  Pliny 
the  elder  loft  his  life  on  this  mountain.  For,  from  the 
account  given  by  Pliny  the  younger,  concerning  his 
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uncle's  death,  it  is  evident,  that  he  was  far  enough 
from  Vcfiivius,  and  being  very  fat,  and  troubled  with 
an  afthma,  he  was  fuffocated  by  the  grofs  and  ful- 
phureous  air.    " 

Since  the  birth  of  Chrift,  hiilorians  have  recorded 
upward  of  twenty  memorable  eruptions  of  mount 
Vcfuvius  \  but  it  is  p'-obable,  that,  during  all  that 
time,  the  number  mult  have  been  much  greater:  one 
of  the  mod  vi  )lent  was  that  juft  mentioned,  which 
happened  in  the  reign  of  Tirus  Vcfpafian,  and  de- 
ftroyed  the  two  cities  of  Herculaneum  or  Heraclea, 
and  Pompeii,   which  formerly  ftood  near  Naples. 

Dio  Caflius  fays,  that  the  afhes,  during  that  erup- 
tion, were  driven  as  far  as  Africa,  Syria,  and  Egypr, 
and  even  at  Rome  the  fun  was  darkened  by  them. 

The  great  variety  of  minerals,  and  other  fub^lances, 
thrown  out  by  VelUvius,  is  a  fufficicnt  proof  of  the 
internal  conftitution  of  this  vaft  hollow,  and  whence 
its  fiery  eruptions  arife.  For,  upon  mixing  quick 
fulphur  and  filings  of  iron  together,  and  kneading 
them  to  a  pafte,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  cold  wa* 
ter,  this  mafs  is  not  only  immediately  heated,  but  it 
breaks  out  into  a  perfedt  flame.  Lemery  had  once 
an  artificial  volcano,  of  this  fort,  in  his  garden  at 
Paris,  which  fpontaneoufly  took  fire;  and  modern 
^hemifts  have  carried  their  improvements  i^^y  far,  that 
by  the  bare  mixture  of  two  liquids,  previoufly  pre- 
pared for  that  purpofe,  they  can  produce  flame.  When 
the  fea  is  calm,  a  great  deal  of  petroleum  is  often 
found  floating  on  its  furface,  at  Refina  Torre,  (two 
fmall  places  near  mount  Vefuvius  and  the  fea)  which 
the  fifhermen  take  up  with  pieces  of  fponge,  and  fell 
to  the  apothecaries.  That  mount  Vcfuvius  has  a  com- 
munication with  the  fea,  experience  plainly  fhews,  the 
waters  being  furprifingly  abforbed,  in  1 68 1 ,  as  a  pre- 
lude to  the  eruption  of  the  mountain,  fo  that  feveral 
veflels,  afloat  before,  were  left  dry.  Alfo,  by  what 
happened  in  the  year  1698,  when  the  fea  fuddenly 
ebbed  twelve  paces,  and  th^  mountain  difcharged  a 
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large  torrent  of  bituminous  matter ;  on  the  return  of 
the  fea  to  its  former  height,  and  a  ceflation  of  the 
igneous  difcharge,  great  quantity  of  (hells,  and  other 
teftaceous  fubftances,  were  found  along  the  fhore,  half 
burnt,  and  emitted  a  fulphureous  fmell.  Parrini  and 
Boccome  affirm,  that,  in  a  violent  eruption  of  mount 
Vefuvius,  hot  fea-water,  fifli-fhells,  and  fea-weeds, 
have  been  ejefted  by  that  mountain. 

This  volcano,  however,  affords  feveral  frefh  fprings» 
of  which  fome  are  conveyed  to  Naples,  by  a  beautiful 
^queduft,  to  the  great  conveniency  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. Thefe  waters  have  not  the  leaft  heat  in  them, 
and  a  cold  wind  is  felt  to  blow  from  feveral  fiffures  and 
chal'ms  of  the  mountain.  I  fhall  further  remark,  that, 
though  a  new  hill  has  rifen  on  the  fummit  of  Vefu- 
vius, over  its  former  aperture,  yet  it  is  ftill  lefs  than 
its  former  height  •,  of  this  we  have  an  ocular  demon- 
ftration.     The  fame  may  be  faid  of  mount  ^tna. 

The  climate  of 'the  city  of  Naples,  and  the  fouth 
part  of  that  kingdom,  is  fuch,  that  little  or  no  winter 
-is  perceived  there,  and  garden-ftuff  and  vegetables 
are  in  feafon  all  the  year :  ice  is  feldom  feen  in  the 
level  country,  or  plains  •,  and,  in  the  laft  five  years, 
fnow  was  known  to  fall  but  twice,  and  then  it  diflblv- 
cd  as  foon  as  it  touched  the  ground.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  mountains  make  it  their  bufinefs  to  gather 
fnow,  and  carry  it  to  Naples,  where  it  fupplres  the 
want  of  ice  for  cooling  their  liquors.  The  extream 
fummer  heats  never  fail  of  being  tempered  with  cool 
breezes  in  the  evening,  which  are  fpent  in  taking  the 
air  on  foot,  and  in  carriages,  after  being  confined, 
within  doors,  during  the  fultry  heat  of  the  day. 

It  will  not  be  difficult  to  form  a  proper  eftimate  of 
•the  fertility  of  this  kingdom,  and  the  riches  of  the 
.  country  V  for,  confidering  how  long  it  has  been  un- 
der a  foreign  government,  which,  by  contributions, 
troops,  wars,  and  other  circumftances,  mult  neceffa- 
rily  have  drained  it  of  large  fums,  yet  it  is  ftill  in  a 
/much  better  condition,  than  many  of  the  ftates  in 
;.  Italy  5 
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Italy ;  and  capable,  by  proper  meafures,  of  affording 
new  fources  of  wealth.  The  tobacco- farms,  alone, 
produce  near  thirty  thonfand  ducats  annually ;  but, 
amidft  its  fertility,  and  ether  natural  advantages,  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  labours  under  many  heavy  in- 
conveniencies.  Befide  the  calamities  it  is  fubjedt  to, 
from  the  frequent  eruptions  of  Vefuvius,  it  allbfuffers 
greatly  by  earthquakes,  particularly  the  fouthern  bor- 
ders of  the  kingdom,  in  all  parts  of  which  are  afto- 
nifhing  remains  of  cities,  once  famous  in  hiftory,  but 
now  almoft  without  a  name'.  ; 

Another  difagreeable  circumftance,  but  common 
to  moft  parts  of  Italy,  is  occafioned  by  ihefwarms-of 
lizards,  efpecially  of  the  green  kind,  which  abound 
almoft  every  where :  in  the  fpring,  hundreds  of  thefe 
are  feen  bafldng  themfelves  on  the  roofs,  and  crawling 
up  and  down  the  walls,  fo  that  no  door  or  window 
can  be  left  open,  widiout  the  room  being  filled  with 
them :  the  green  lizards  are  very  nimble,  and  have  a 
fine,  bright,  flcek  fkin,  and  beautiful  eyes,  but  are  in- 
tirely  harmlefs.  About  Fondi,  Capua,  and  Gaeta,  are  a 
noxious  kind  of  lizards,  vulgarly,  but  improperly,  called 
tarantulae,  whofe  bite  or  fting  is  attended  with  great 
danger:  they  are  brown,  larger  than  the  green  fort, 
and,  when  deprived  pf  their  tails,  refemble  a  toad. 
The  fcorpions  are  a  greater  mifance;  they  harbour 
not  only  in  old  walls,  and  under  llones,  but  -infeft 
'  houfes  in  this  country,  fo  that,  in  fome  places^  it  is 
cuftomary  to  make  bedfteads  of  poliflied  iron,  and  to 
place  them  at  fome  diilance  from  the  wall,  to  prevent 
thefe  vermin  from  getting  into  the  beds.  It  -is  true, 
they  feldom  hurt,  unlefs  they  are  firft  aflaulted,  which 
may  eaftly  happen,  either  by  turning  one's  felf  in  bed, 
or  moving  a  leg  or  arm  in  one's  deep :  the  fureft  re- 
medy againft  the  fting  of  thefe  noxious  creatures,  is 
to  bruife  the  animal,  and  bind  it  fait  on  the  wound ; 
■  or,  if  that  cannot  be  done,  the  beft  way  is  to  foment 
it  with  oil  of  olives,  in  which  dead  fcorpions  are  in-' 
fiifed,  applying  warm  bandages  to  the  partj  and,  at 
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the  (ame  time,  to  give  the  patient  theriaca,  with  ge- 
nerous wine  to  raife  a  gentle  perfpiration.  This  oil  is 
likewife  a  fpecific  againft  the  fling  of  the  Ipidcr  foli- 
fuga,  in  the  northern  parts  of  Italy  :  this  creature  has 
little  or  nothing  of  that  venom  which  appears  in  the 
hotter  climates,  in  Malta  and  Africa.  The  venom  or 
poifon  of  the  viper  hath  alfo  the  fame  gradations,  ac- 
cording to  the  proximity  of  the  country  to  '.the  equa- 
tor. Modern  authors  have  aflerted,  that  the  fcorpion 
being  furrounded  by  fire,  and  perceiving  the  flame  to 
approach  nearer,  and  the  heat  more  intenfe,  and  find- 
ing no  way  to  efcape,  turns  up  his  tail,  and  ilrikes 
himfelf  in  the  head.  This  aflertion  appeared  to  me 
very  fulpicious,  and  made  me  think,  that  this  pre- 
tended fulcide  was  no  more  than  the  natural  motion 
of  the  animal  on  fuch  occafions.  Being  at  Naples,  I 
was  refolved  to  bring  this  vulgar  error  to  the  tell  of 
repeated  experiments,  which  proved  that  it  was  only 
a  mere  fidlion. 

Another  plague,  peculiar  to  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  chiefly  in  the  fouthern  parts,  is  the  taran- 
tula; fo  called  from  the  city  of  Taranto,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  they  abound,  and  are  the 
largefl:  and  moft  venomous.  Pliny  and  other  writers 
CdSthtm  pbalangius.  The  perfon  bit  by  this  fpider  is 
called,  by  the  Italians,  Tarantolati ;  and  their  extrava- 
gant vicifljtudcs  of  fhricking,  fobbing,  laughing, 
dancing,  are  very  well  known.  Few  of  thei'e  patients 
can  bear  the  fight  of  black  or  blue,  but  feem  delight- 
ed with  red  and  green  objefts :  they  are  alfo  feized 
¥(ith  an  averfion  to  eating  fruit  and  vegetables.  A 
melancholy  filence,  and  a  fixed  eye,  are  the  firll 
fymptoms  by  which  the  bite  of  the  tarantula  difcovers 
itfelr :  mufic  is  then  immediately  called  in  to  the  af- 
fiftance  of  the  patient,  to  roufe  him  to  a  violent 
motion,  and,  by  that  means,  to  procure  a  fl:rong  per- 
fpiration ;  but  neither  the  fame  tunes,  nor  the  lame  in- 
ftruments  anfwer  the  fame  purpofes,  with  regard  to 
the  diflnn'ent  patients.   The  tarancolati  danc^  and  (kip 
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as  long  as  there  is  any  venom  left  to  be  expelled : 
this  exercife  and  cure  fometimes  takes  up  five  or  lix 
days.  It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed,  that  they  are  conti- 
nually dancing  for  fo  many  days  ;  but  when  nature  is 
exhaufted,  and  the  mufic  fufpendcd,  the  patient  is 
put  to  bed,  well  covered,  and  I'uch  cordials  given 
him,  as  promote  perfpiration,  and  chear  the  heart. 
The  patient,  upon  his  recovery,  remembers  nothing 
of  what  pafled  during  the  diforder.  If  the  cure  be 
not  pcrfedlly  cfFeded,  and  the  poifon  intirely  expelled, 
the  fame  fymptoms  never  fail  to  return  the  fucceed- 
ing  year,  efpccially  during  the  fummer  heats;  and 
fome  have  laboured  under  thefe  terrible  diforders  at 
intervals,  for  ten»  twenty,  or  even  thirty  years,  and 
others  during  their  whole  lives:  nor  are  inllances 
wanting  of  perfons,  who,  meerly  from  a  fenfe  of  their 
incurable  diforder,  or  from  its  melancholy  effefts,. 
have  deftroyed  themfelves.  Women,  on  account  of 
their  long  cloaks  harbouring  fuch  vermin,  are  more 
liable  to  be  bit  than  men :  the  bite  of  a  tarantula 
caules  a  fmall  red  fwelling,  not  unlike  that  occi'-fioned 
by  the  fting  of  a  walp.  In  the  dog-days,  and  during 
the  intenfe  heats  of  fummer,  the  tarantula  is  rcoft  dan- 
gerous, elpecially  thofe  found  in  the  plains  -,  for  thofc 
round  in  Tufcany  do  not  produce  fuch  mifchievous 
effedts  as  that  kind  found  in  Apulij. 

In  the  ifland  of  Corfica  are  neither  wolves  nor  vi- 
pers, whereas  its  tarantulas  and  fcorpions  are  excreamly 
venomous. 

But,  among  the  worft  creatures  in  this  fine  country, 
fome  reckon  its  inhabitants  in  general,  who  are  of  a 
treacherous,  diftruftful,  cruel,  and  unfteady  difpofi- 
tion.  Though  it  is  no  e.dy  matter  to  give  national 
charafters,  it  is  certain,  hov/ever,  that  the  hiftory  of 
Naples,  almotl  beyond  any  other,  yields  numerous 
and  deplorable  inftances  of  the  extream  depravity  of 
human  nature.  Tophana,  the  noted  female  poifoner, 
•  from  whom  the  Aqua  Top hana  took  its  name,  is  ftill 
in  prifon  here,  and  moft  ftrangers,  out  of  curiofity, 
go  to  fee  her:  Ihc  is  an  old  little  woman,  who  had 
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belonged  to  fome  religious  fifterhood,  for  which  rcafbra 
her  lilc  has  been  tpared ;  though  flie  fent  many  hundred 
people  out  of  tlie  world,  and,  in  particular,  was  very 
libtrral  of  her  drops,  by  way  of  alms,  to  married  wo- 
men, who  would,  it  may  well  be  fuppofed,  have  no 
great  regrt  t  at  getting  rid  of  difagreeable  hufbands. 
From  four  to  fix  drops  of  this  liquid  is  a  quantity 
fufficient  to  do  a  man*s  bufinefs,  and  fome  affirm,  that 
the  dole  may  be  ordered  fo  as  to  take  cfFed  in  a  deter- 
minate time.  This  water  is  itill  privately  made  at 
Naples,  under  the  name  of  Aquetta  di  Napoli.  But 
fmce  lemon-juice  has  been  found  to  be  a  kind  of  an- 
tidote againft  this  water,  it  is  not  now  in  fuch  high 
repute.  But  all  the  antidotes,  hitherto  found  out, 
prefuppofe  the  potion  to  have  been  recently  adminif- 
tered,  or,  upon  any  fufpicion,  previoufly  guarded 
againft  by  fuch  prefervatives. 

The  voluptuous  manner  of  living  among  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  country  has  been  remarked  even  in  an- 
cient times.  With  regard  to  the  prefent  times,  it' 
muft  Iv  allowed,  that  in  no  place  are  the  abandoned 
licentioufnefs  and  impudence  of  j>roftitutes  carried  to 
fo  great  a  height  as  in  this  city.  This  entirely  cor- 
rupts the  young  people  -,  and  even  the  clergy,  not  be- 
ing fubjeCt  to  the  civil  power,  and  connived  at  by 
their  fuperiors,  left  the  I'aci^d  fundion  Ihould  fuffer 
the  fmallcft  difparagcment,  are  but  indifferently  care- 
ful to  fet  a  ^ood  example. 

The  common  people  in  this  country  are  fo  lazy,  as 
to  prefer  bt- ggary  or  robbing  to  labour.  But  in  the- 
city  of  Naples  they  arc  more  induflrious,  and  feveral 
mivnufaetures  frourifn  among  them.  It  is  a  common 
&ying  here,  that  the  viceroy,  in  order  to  keep  this 
country  quiet,  mull  take  care  to  provide  three  things 
which  begin  with  an  F,  namely,  fejte^farine^  fonhe^ 
j^eafts,  ir.eal,  and  gibbets  j  the  people  being  excefTive 
fond  of  public  diverftons,  clamorous  upon  any  fcar- 
ciiy  of  corn,  and  fcditious,  unlefs  awed  by  examples 
of  fcveriry.  Among  the  public  entertainments,  is  tke 
proceflloii,.  with  four  triumphal  cars,  on  the  foi^ 
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Sundays  immediately  preceding  I^nt ;  the  fii*ft  loaded 
with  b  ^ad,  the  fecond  with  flcQi,  the  rh^rd  with  all 
kiads  of  vegetables,  and  the  fourth  ^Aith  Hih.  1  hcfe 
are  piled  up  almoll  as  high  as  a  h^'ule,  ith  a  band  of 
mulic  on  the  top,  and  guarded  by  armed  tradefmen, 
till  they  arc  given  up  to  be  pillaged.  But  what  draws 
the  greatell  concourfe  of  people  at  Naples,  is  the 
caftle  of  Cocagna,  or  Cucagna,  as  it  is  called  j  which 
is  a  regular  piece  of  fortification,  and  faced  all  over 
with  quarters  of  meat,  Ihins  ot  beef,  bacon,  geefe,  tur- 
keys, and  other  provifions,  with  which  the  country  o# 
Cocagne  is  imagined  to  abound.  This  fpe6tacle  is 
annually  exhibited,  and  on  each  fide  of  the  caftle  is  a 
fountain  running  with  wine  for  a  whole  day ;  a  party 
of  foldiers  is  planted  to  guard  the  works  till  the  vice- 
roy appears  in  his  balrx)ny,  which  is  the  fighal  for  the 
populace  to  take  the  place  by  ftorm.  ,  ^■ 

The  Neapolitan  nobility  ufually  fpend  fome  ycart 
m  a  frugal  retirement  on  their  eftates  in  the  country, 
that  they  may  make  a  more  fplendid  figure,  for  ^ 
while,  in  the  city :  for  which  reafon  they  are  always 
running  into  extreams,  though  their  fortunes  arc  not 
confiderabie  enough  to  fupporc  fuch  profufion.  Thef 
are  fo  numerous,  that  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  are 
reckoned  a  hundred  and  nineteen  princes,  a  hundred 
and  fifty-fix  ciukes,  a  hundred  and  feventy-three  mar- 
quifles,  forty-four  counts,  and  four  hundred  and  forty- 
five  barons,  all  vaflals  to  the  crown.  A  fpot  of  landj 
from  which  many  of  them  have  the  title  of  marquis, 
has  hardly  an  income  of  fifty  dollars  a  year.' 

The  number  of  regular  forces  now  quartered  up 
and  down  throughout  the  kingdom,  amounts  to  fouf 
thoufand  men,  which  is  very  far  from  being  fufficien 
to  keep  this  nation  in  awe,  in  caf<i  of  the  approach  of 
any  enemy. 

With  regard  to  the  currency  of  coin  in  this  coun- 
try, a  Spaiiifh  piftole,   or  an  old  French  Louis  d*or, 
go  here  for  forty-five  carlinL. . -The  papal  money  is- 
aifo  current,  and  three  paolija.re  £qual  to  four  carlinii 
.         :  '    I  a  By 
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By  a  ducat,  fimply  fo  called,  is  meant  an  imaginary 
coin  of  account,  equivalent  to  ten  carlini. 

The  city  of  Naples  lies  in  41°  20'  north  latitude. 
Its  walls,  which  moltly  confift  of  hard,  black,  quarry- 
iloncs^  called  Piperno,  are  nine  Italian  miles  in  cir- 
cuit i  but,  including  the  fuburbs,  between  eighteen 
and  twenty  miles.  Tlwugh  Naples  has  not  fuch  fine 
palaces  as  Rome  or  Genoa,  it  has  not  many  fuch 
mean  houfes,  as,  in  other  cities,  diferace  the  moft 
beautiful  (Ireets.  The  roofs  of  the  noufes  are  flat, 
♦and  furrounded  with  elegant  baluftrades.  The  ftreets 
are  alfo  very  well  paved,  and  moftly  confift  of  broad 
fj  ee-(lone  •,  but  they  have  no  flope  from  the  middle, 
or  kennels  to  carry  off  the  water.  The  beft  ftreer, 
for  breadth  and  length,  is  la  Strada  di  Toledo,  but 
not  a  fingle  palace,  of  any  note,  is  to  be  feen  in  it. 
It  is  betv^een  twenty  and  twenty-three  common  pace? 
broad,  and  five  hundred  in  a  ftraight  line,  after  which 
it  runs  in  a  gentle  curve.  Were  the  ftreets  lighted  at 
night,  it  would  be  both  an  ornament  to  the  city,  and 
a  great  fecurity  in  walking  through  them. 

[Mr.  Sharpe  is  very  full  in  the  particulars  he  gives, 
and  the  remarks  he  makes,  refpcAing  the  city  and 
inhabitants  of  Naples ;  a  few  of  which  we  fhall  feled. 

"  The  road  from  Rome  to  Naples  is  bad  enough, 
the  inns  are  ft  ill  worfe;  nay,  worfe  than  thofe  on  the 
Loretto  road  j  for,  in  the  town  of  Loretto,  there  was 
good  accpmmodauon  i  but  all  the  way  to  Naples  we 
never  ooct  crept  within  the  Iheets,  not  daring  to  en- 
counter the  vermin  and  naftinefs  of  thofc  beds.  I 
attempted  10  pleafe  m^l'elf  with  the  conceit  of  travel- 
ling the  fame  road  that  Horace  did  in  his  journey  to 
Brundufium:  but  my  fenfations  were  too  ilrong  for 
my  fency.  The  fwampy  foil  and  marfhes  on  the 
•ight-hand,  with  a  ftring  of  barren  mountains  on  the 
kft,  for  fcores  of  miles  together-  may  amufe,  but 
cannot  delight  a  traveller.  D'J  ^/ve  not  know  that 
%icient  Italy  was  infinitely  more  populous  than  it  now 
is;  did  we  not  know;  that  populoufnefs  renders  a 
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country  rich  and  chearful,  I  (hould  have  fufpedted 
thofe  maftcrs  of  the  univerfe  had,  in  their  haughti- 
nefs,  and,  from  a  contempt  of  all  other  nations,  call- 
ed theirs  the  Garden  of  the  world :  for,  beautiful  and 
fertile  as  fome  parts  of  it  are,  the  amazing  <juan,t;ity 
of  barren  mountains,  extending  frpm  aJmoli  the  one 
extremity  to  the  other,  Ihould  feem  to  deprive  it  of 
that  chai*a<^er  :  and,  however  bold  the  affertion  may 
appear,  I  think  England  a  better  refeipblance  of  a 
garden  than  Italy ;  and  Ihould  not  hefitate  to  oppofc 
our  verdure  and  inclofures,  to  their  myrtle  and 
orange-trees,  which  laft,  by  the  bye,  are  not  to  be 
feen  in  the  winter,  except  in  the  Ibuthern  parts  of 
Italy. 

Whilft  I  was  in  England,  I  never  heard  the  words 
northern  climate  pronounced,  but  they  conveyed  to 
me  an  idea  of  barrennefs  and  imperfedion.  I  had 
always  conceived,  that  vegetables  and  garden  fruits 
attained  a  flavour  and  favourinefs  in  the  more  fouthern 
climes,  unknown  to  the  latitude  of  52°  ;  iJur,  to  my 
great  fijrprife,  I  do  not  firjd  that  any  of  their  her- 
bage is  equal,  in  tafte  and  fweetnefs,  to  that  whi'  h 
grows  in  our  gardens  •,  and,  what  is  ftilL  more  fur- 
prifing,  few  of  their  fruits  excel  ours  j  I  believe  none, 
except  their  water-melons,  their  grapes,  and  their 
figs. 

From  Capua,  (about  four  miles  from  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  Capua)  the  road  to  Napjes  is  very  ple;i- 
fant  i  the  gardens  and  vineyards  on  each  fide  are  well 
cultivated ;  however,  the  diftridjb  of  Capua  does  not 
aniwcr  to  the  idea  we  have  of  its  luxury  in  the  times 
of  Hannibal,  if  I  may  judge  from  the  great -difficulty 
1  found  of  procuring  a  model  of  dinner  in  that  towq. 

Some  parts  of  the  Alps  exhibit  a  moft  delightful 
and  tremendous  profpedl,  and  were  the  firft  great  ob- 
jed  I  met  with  amongll  the  marvellous.  I  think  the 
city  of  Venice  floating  on  the  water,  with  it§  beautifuj 
adjacent  iflands,  may  be  ranked  as  the  fecondj  an.d  I 
wll  venture  to  mention  St.   Poster's  as  the   third, 
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thdugh  it  partake  not  of  beauties  derived  from  rtrf^ 
ture,  being  a  meer  wurk  of  arc  j  bur,   above  all»  I 
admire  the  heavens,  the  earth,  and  the  fea  of  Naples. 
The  iflands,  the  mountains,  the  bay,  the  buildings, 
jind  the  flope  on  which  the  buildings  (land,  render 
|hc  view  of  this  city  endiantingly  pretty.     Since  my 
arrival,  we  had  blultering  weather,  and  more  thunder 
sind  lightning  than  1  ever  knew  in  July,  in  our  lati- 
tudes )  but  the   fea  is   fo  Ihelttrred  that  there  is  no 
horror  in  the  fcenc,  and  the  ftreets  are  fo  well  paved, 
that  they  become  clean  and  dry  in  a  few  hours  after  a 
deluge.     I  can  im.agine,  and  am  told,  that  the  heats 
of  the  fummer  arc  dreadful,  but,  thank  God,  they 
•are  not  to  be  my  concern  •,  I  am  to  enjoy  the  fweets 
Dnly  of  a  Neapolitan  winter,   and,  as  far  as  I  car^ 
judge,  they  are  unfpeakable  to  a  man  who  fufFcrs  iii 
his  lungs  from  moifture  and  cold.     Damps  are  little 
known  in  this  place,  neither  furniture  nor  walls  fuffer 
from  that  circumftance  j  and  for  temperature  of  the 
air,  fuffice  to  inform  you.  that,  in  order  to  write  this 
letter  comfortably,  I  chufe   to  open   the  windows. 
Could  an  afthmatic  man  jump  from  London  to  the 
lodgings  I  have  tAken,  though  at  any  rilk  of  his  neck, 
he  would  do  well  to  venture;  but  I  cannot  fay  it 
would  be  worth  while  to  go  and  return  as  we  do, 
through  fo  much  fil:h,  and  fo  many  fufferings  from 

bugs,  lice,  fleas,  gnats,  fpiders,  &c 

Yoil  tell  me,  two  or  three  hu{bands  are  \2xe\y  fe- 
paraced  from  their  wives^  and  bemoan  the  degeneracy 
b{  the  age  in  thefe  inftances  We  hcrp  read  with 
^ftonifhmeht  thar  the  examples  are  only  two  or  three 
in  fo  large  a  kingdom.  Were  Italians  to  feparate 
tkh'.'Y  on  the  account  of  indifference  or  gallantry, 
tlicre  woul'i  be  alinnll  as  many  divorces  as  nfiatriages. 
it  appears  to  us,  that,  becaufe  fome  feparate  where 
there  i';  no  afftction  others  may  remain  together  be- 
cau!e  there  is  afi^ction,  a  paflion  in  a  manner  almoft 
vrikM(f\yn  betwixi  hidbands  and  wives  in  this  climate. 
''^^i\m  I  p^fs  fo  levere  a  cenfure  on  the  ftate  of  matri- 
'■;^i-Ut)  '■  ^  '  mony 
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niony  in  thefc  kingdoms,  do  not  believe  that  I  fpeak 
l^^rom  a  fpirit  of  dctradion,  or  without  good  grounds ; 
1  believe  I  can  much  more  latistadorily  Iblve  this  phre- 
nomenon,  than  the  ingenious  Moniclquieu  dc/cs  tl\e 
different  charadbers  of  different  nations^  from  the  va- 
rious latitudes  in  which  they  are  fituated,  &c  How 
is  it  probable  the  hufbands  and  wives  Ihould  have  any 
efteem,  much  Icfs  love  for  each  other,  when  they  arc 
always  brought  together  without  the  Icaft  parricipa- 
tion  of  their  own  ?  The  fathers  never  conAiit  the 
liking  of  the  young  people,  but  look  forward  to  the 
endowments  of  the  next  generation,  which  are  com- 
prifed  in  two  words,  fortune  and  family.  All  that 
I  have  here  faid  is  fo  literally  true,  that  it  very  jeldoni 
Jiappcns  the  parties  know  one  ajiorher  before  tlie  mar- 
riage articles  are  drawing  up,  ajid,  perhaps,  i!o  not 
vifit  twice,  before  'the  day  of  confummation. 

Bad  as  the  above  fyftem  is,  it  would  not  be  fuffici- 
cnt  to  diffufe  univcrlal  unhappinefs  rhrougli  the  do- 
mains of  Hymen :  chance  and  good  fcnfe  would 
jiow  and  then  render  this  fort  of  union  agreeable,  and 
even  friendly;  but  that  abominable  and  infernal 
fafiiion  of  taking  a  cicefbco  fo  foon  after  they  have 
<juitted  the  altar,  is  a  never-failing  mealbre  to  ellrange 
whatever  affection  might  other  wife  have  iprung  up. 
Many  people  in  England  imagine  the  majority  of  ti- 
ce/beos  to  be  an  innocent  kind  of  dangling  fribble  ^ 
ibut  they  are  utterly  miftaken  in  the  chara6ler ;  nor 
do  I  find  that  it  is  undcrftood  here  that  the  la'ic3 
Jive  in  greater  purity  with  their  ciceibeos  than  with 
their  hulbands  ;  and,  generally  fpcaking,  wirh  nuic  u 
lefs.  To  liiy  the  truth,  I  myfelf  have  fccn  princclics, 
dutcheffcs,  and  their  cicefbeos,  vifiting  with  the  faiiie 
imconcernednefs,  as  an  honeil  citizen  and  his  wile 
do  ;  nor,'  after  a  little  habit  and  ufc,  do  thry  alibrd 
Jiie  more  matter  of  ipeculation.  To  give  you  an  idea 
in  one  word,  how  much  the  mode  of  infeparahlencfs 
is  ertablifhed,  iliffice  it  to  lay,  that  if  you  invite  liviC 
ladies  to  dinner,  you  .of  courfc  iay  ten  plates,  as 
.    .  I  4  each, 
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each,  for  a  certainty,  brings  her  cicefbeo  with  her. 
You  arc  not  to  imagine,  that  when  1  (peak  of  an  in- 
vitation of  ladies,  that  a  finglc  woman  i".  ever  thought 
of:  nor  are  there  more  than  two  unniarricd  ladies  in 
this  metropolis,  whovifitj  ^11  the  others  are  locked 
up  in  monafteries. 

Children  here  have  very  little  tendency  to  fupport 
the  friendfliip  and  harmony  of  the  married  Itate; 
with  us,  the  joint  intereft  of  both  father  and  mother 
in  their  little  ones,  with  perhaps  the  blended  features 
they  each  dilcovcr  in  their  progeny,  does  not  contri- 
bute in  a  fmall  degree  to  heal  any  accidental  breache.^, 
or  at  lead,  to  make  them  live  on  good  terms  for  the 
fake  of  their  pofterity.  In  Italy,  a  certain  knowlege 
of  every  wife's  attachment  to  a  lover,  cxtinguiflies  all 
focial  affc<5tion,  and  all  fondnefs  for  the  offspring, 
it  is  only  tlie  cldell  born,  who  th*^  hufband  is  furc 
belongs  to  him-,  and  for  that  fecuriry,  it  is  generally 
requifite,  the  birth  fliould  take  place  the  firft  year,  as 
the  women  feldom  hold  out  longer  without  a  cicef- 
beo -,  indeed  how  fhould  they  ?  for  a  hufband  will 
not  wait  on  his  wife  to  a  public  plape,  aqd  it  is  not 
the  fafliion  for  women  to  go,  as  in  England,  without 
men.  1  have  been  told .  by  a  grave  Neapolitan  old 
gentleman,  the  fault  is  intirely  on  the  fide  of  the  huf- 
binds,  who  are  fickle  from  the  nature  of  the  climate, 
and  cannot  continue  conftant  to  their  wives  many 
months ;  fo  that  the  poor  women  are  driven  into  this 
Hicaftirc:  but,  whether  the  pradice  arife  from  levity 
or  compulfion,  the  confeqvience  is  dreadful  to  fociety, 
if  there  be  any  real  delight,  any  charms  in  virtue,  and 

mutual  love. 

Mr.  Sharpe  gives  us  the  following  account  of  the 
thtratres  at  Naples.  — "A  ftranger,  upon  his  arrival 
in  fo  large  and  celebrated  a  city  as  Naples,  generally 
m.ikes  the  public  fped:acles  his  Firft  purfuit.  Thefe 
confift  of  the  king's  theatre,  where  the  ferious  opera 
is  performed,  and  of  two  fmalier  theatres,  called 
Theatro  Nuovo,  and    the    Theatp  dij    Fiorentini, 

where 
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%chere  they  exhibit  burlcttas  only.  1  i  re  I  s  alfo  a 
little  (habby  kind  of  a  play-houfe,  where  r  uey  perf^'  en 
A  comedy  every  night,  though  the  dramu  has  ib  1,  ctlc 
cncouraecment  at  Naples,  that  their  comedies  jre 
fekloni  trequented  by  any  of  the  gentry,  but  feem  to 
be  chiefly  an  amufement  for  the  populace. 

The  king's  theatre,  upon  the  firfl:  view,  is,  per- 
Jinps,  almoft  as  ftriking  an  objeft,   as  any  man  fees 
his   travels.     The  amazing  extent  of  the  ftage. 


in 


with  the  prodigious  circumference  of  the  boxes,  and 
height  ot  the  cieling,  produce  a  marvellous  effcd 
on  the  mind,  for  a  few  moments  i  but  the  inftanc 
the  opera  opens,  a  fpeftator  immedijitely  perceives 
this  ftrud^ure  does  not  gratify  the  car,  how  much  fo- 
ever  it  may  the  eye.  The  voices  are  drowned  in  this 
immenfity  of  fpace,  and  even  the  orcheftra  itfelf, 
though  a  numerous  b^nd,  lies  under  a  difadvantage. 
Upon  the  whole,  it  muft  be  admitted,  the  houfe  is 
better  contrived  to  fee  than  to  hear  an  opera.  It  is 
not  to  be  omitted,  amongft  the  objections  to  the  im- 
menfe  largenefs  of  the  houfe  and  ftage,  that,  in 
windy  weather,  you  >vould  imagine  yourfelf  in  the 
ftreets,  the  wind  blows  fo  hard  both  in  the  pit  and 
boxes ;  knd  this  feldom  happens  without  caufing  colds 
and  fevers. 

There  are  fome  who  contend,  that  the  fingers 
might  very  well  be  heard,  if  the  audience  were  more 
filenti  but  it  is  fo  much  the  falhion  at  Naples,  and, 
indeed,  through  all  Italy,  to  confider  the  opera  as  a 
place  of  rendezvous  and  vifiting,  that  they  do  not 
feem  in  the  leafl:  to  attend  to  the  mufic,  but  laugh 
and  talk  through  the  whole  performance,  without  any 
reftraint;  and,  it  may  be  imagined,  that  an  affcmbly 
of  fo  many  hundreds  converfmg  together  fo  loudly, 
mull  entirely  cover  the  voices  of  the  fingers. 

An  Engliihman  wonders  at  this  behaviour  of  the 
Italians  -,  he  comes  with  a  notion  that  tj^ey  are  all  en- 
thufiaftically  fond  of  mufic  •,  that  there  is  fomething 
\n  the  climate  which  gives  them  this  propenfity,  and 

that 
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that  their  natural  genius  is  nurfed  atid  improved  by 
a  muficil  education  :  upon  enquiry,  he  finds  his  opi. 
fiion  almoft  ground Icfs ;  very  few  gentlemen  here 
pradtifc  the  fiddle,  or  any  other  inftrument,  and  all 
the  young  ladies  are  placed  in  convents,  where  they 
remain  until  they  marry,  or  take  the  veil,  and  v/herc 
mufic  is  no  part  of  their  education  v  whereas,  in 
England,  the  fine  ladies  have  alio  an  acquired  lafte, 
the  effedl  of  afliduity  and  cultivation.— 

It  will  be  natural,  then,  to  alk,  after  this  account, 
how  it  happens  that  Italy  furnifhes  all  Europe  with 
muficians  ?  The  anfwer  is,  that  the  infinite  quantity 
of  mufic  exhibited  in  their  churches  and  chapels, 
provides  bread,  though  the  wages  be  fmall,  for  a 
prodigious  number  ot  performers  *,  and,  as  trade  is 
defpicable,  and  laborious  employments  are  held  in 
deteftation,  parents  are  induced  to  bring  up  their 
children  to  this  profeflion,  which  they  can  do  at  a 
fmall  expcnce :  for  there  are  feveral  hundred  youths 
brought  up  to  mufic,  in  their  confervatorios,  or  cha- 
ritable foundations.  Now,  where  there  are  fo  many 
hundreds  in  continual  practice,  it  is  not  Itrange  that 
emulation  and  genius  fhould,  every  now  and  then, 
produce  an  excellent  performer,  who,  if  he  be  well 
advifcd,  will  certainly  let  out  for  England,  where  ta- 
lents of  every  kind  are  rewarded  ten-fold  above  what 
they  arc  at  Naples,  except  in  the  finglc  inftance  of 
the  firft  clafs  ot  opera  fingers,  wlio  are  paid  extrava- 
gantly. . 

Notwithftanding  the  amazing  noifinefs  of  the  au- 
<3iencc,  during  the  whole  performance  of  the  opera, 
the  moment  the  dances  begin,  there  is  a  dead  filenccv 
which  continues  as  long  as  the  dances  condnue.  A 
itranger,  who  has  a  little  compafiion  in  his  breaft, 
feels  for  the  poor  fingers,  who  are  treated  with  fo 
rnuch  indifference  and  contempt :  and  I  find,  by  their 
own  cr-nfefilon,  that  hov/Cv' r  accuAomed  thtv  are  to 
it,  th-t  mortinc  rion  is  a]>vays  dicadfuU  and  ihcy  arc 
e^.gci  to  declare  how  happy,  tlity  are  Vrhcn  il.ey  fing 
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fn  a  country  where  more  attention  is  paid  to  tJicir 
talents. 

From  the  regard  fhewn  to  the  dances,  a  peifon 
would  ruppofc  that  a  fuperior  excellence  was  to  be 
expc(fted  in  this  art  •,  but  Naples  does  not,  at  prd'cnt, 
aiJord  any  very  capital  performers,  nor  do  the  dances 
which  have  been  broiuvht  on  t!yj  ftage  this  feafon, 
doHT  ch  honour  to  their  cafte.  They  are,  in  gene- 
ral, t  dious,  with  incidents  and  characters  vulgar  and 
bwfFoonifli. 

1  he  Neapolitan  quality  rarely  dine  or  fop  with 
one  another,  and  many  of  them  hardly  ever  vifit, 
but  at  the  opera  •,  on  this  account  they  rddoni  abfent 
themfelves.  It  is  cuflomary  for  gentlemen  to  run 
about  frorp  box  to  box,  betwixt  th.  ac^s,  and  evea 
in  the  midft  of  the  performance ;  but  the  hidies,  af- 
ter they  are  feated,  never  quit  their  box  the  whole 
evening.  A  lady  receives  vifitors  in  her  box  one 
night,  and  they  remain  with  her  the  whole  opera; 
another  night  Ihe  returns  the  vifit  in  the  fame  manner. 
In  the  intervals  of  the  ads,  principally  betwixt  the 
firft  and  fecond,  the  proprietor  of  the  box  regales 
her  company  with  iccd-fruits  and  fwcet-meats.  Be- 
fide  the  indulgence  of  a  loud  converl'ation,  they  fome- 
times  form  themfelves  into  card  parties  •,  but,  I  be- 
Jieve,  this  cuftom  does  not  prevail  fo  much  at  pre- 
ient  as  it  did  fcrmerly.  There  is  a  notion  in  Eng- 
land, that  the  Italians  frequently  fup  in  their  boxes, 
and  that,  bv  drawing  the  fhutters  in  front,  they  may 
be  in  private ;  but  there  are  no  fuch  fhutters,  and 
the  pradicc  of  fupping  is  fo  rare  that  I  have  never 
feen  it. 

The  two  burletta  opera  houfes  are  not  in  much  re- 
qncl^,  except  when  they  happen  to  procure  fome  fa- 
vourite compofition,  the  grand  opera  being  the  only 
objects  of  the  Neapolitans;  which,  indeed,  has  fuch 
pre-eminent  encouragement,  that  the  others  are  for- 
bidden by  authority,  to  bring  any  dancers  on  their 
Itiige  without  .a  fpecial  licence,  left  they  Chould  di- 
vert 
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verc  the  attention  of  the  public  from  the  king*s 
theatre.  I  muft  not  omit  a  fingularity,  in  relation 
to  the  women  dancers  at  Naples,  that,  in  confe- 
quence  of  an  order  from  court,  in  the  late  king's 
time,  they  all  weir  black  drawers.  I  prefume  it  was 
from  ibme  conceit  on  the  fubjed  of  modefty,  but  it 
appears  very  ocid.  I  Ihajl  not  enter  into  any  detail 
of  the  two  houfes ;  but  their  dreflVs,  fcenery,  and 
adors,  are  more  defpicable  than  one  could  poffibly 
imagine.. 

The  play-houfe  is  hardly  better  than  a  cellar,  and 
is  really  very  much  known  by  that  name,  being  ufu^ 
ally  called  the  cantina  (cellar,)     You  defcend  from 
the  flrcet  down  ten  fteps  into  the  pit,  which  holds 
feventy  or  eighty  people  when  crouded,  each  of  which 
pays  a  carline,   that  is  four  pence  halfpenny,   for 
h's  admittance.     There  is  a  gallery  round  the  pit, 
which  is  formed  by  partitions,  into  ten  or  twelve 
boxes.     Thcfe  boxes  liolding  four  perforts  conveni- 
ently, let  for  eight  carlines.    Under  thefe  difcourage- 
ments   it  will  not  be  difficult  to  conceive  that  the 
fcenes,  the   drefles,  the  adors,  and  the  decorations 
of  the  houfe,  muft  be  very  indilTerent :  it  will  nor, 
however,  be  fo  eafy  to  imagine  the  Iliabbjnefs  of  the 
audience,  which  chicfiy  confifts  of  men  in  dirty  caps 
and  waiilcoats  in  the  pit,  for  the  boxes  are  generally 
empty.     All  the  Italian  gentlemen  and  ladies  are  very 
indelicate  in  the  article  of  fpitting,  never  making 
ufe  of  a  handkerchief,  or  feeking  a  corner  for  that 
purpolc ;  but  in  the  cantina^  their  naftinels  is  ofFen- 
'five  to  the  lall  degree,  not  only  fpitting  all  about 
them,  but  alio  on  every  part  of  the  wall,  fo  that  \x 
is  impofilble  to  avoid  foiling  your  cjoaths.     This  ha- 
bit is  carried  by  fome  to  fuch  ejicefs,  that  I  cannot 
but  afcribe  the  leannefs  of  many  Neapolitans,  and 
the  fallownefs  of  their  complexions,  to  the  abundance 
of  this  evacuation.  .,:,.' 

The  drnma  is  fo  little  cultivated  in  Italy,  that  I 
believe  tl.cy  feldom  or  never  a<5t  a  tragedy  \  at  leaft, 

'  1  have 
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T  have  never  ytt  heard  of  fuch  a  reprefentation,  nor 
h:is  it  been  my  good  fortune  to  fee  a  comedy  of  more*  , 
than  three  a6bs.  The  principal  entertainments  feem 
to  arife  from  double  entendrcs  and  blunders-,  millak- 
in^one  word  for  another,  and  even  from  dirty  ac- 
tions, fuch  as  fpitting  or  blowing  the  nofe  in  each 
others  faces  -,  juft  as  we  fee  pradtifed  in  England  oil 
the  ftages  of  mountebanks,  and  on  the  outfides  of  the  ^ 
booths  in  Bartholomv'W-fair :  but  what  appears  moft 
cflential  to  the  "delight  of  a  Neapolitan  audience,  are 
two  or  three  characters,  fuch  as  Punch  and  the  Doc-* 
tor's  man,  who  fueak  the  diale<ft  of  the  lower  people, 
which  is  unintelligible  to  a  foreigner,  however  wel! 
he  may  underftand  pure  Italian ;  and  it  is  chiefly  by 
thefe  characters  that  the  company  is  recreated. 

It  would  conduce  much  to  the  improvement  of 
the  manners  and  literature  of  this  people,  were  fome 
of  the  quality  to  give  their  proteftion  to  the  ftagc. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  a  Maecenas  would  now^ 
as  formerly,  in  the  fame  climate,  call  forth  the  poe- 
tic fpirit;  and  it  is  a  little  wonderful  this  event 
does  not  take  place,  as  there  is  a  kind  of  propenfity 
amongft  them  to  patronize  comedy  :  for,  during  the 
carnival,  there  are  three  or  four  plays  reprefented  fe- 
veral  nights,  by  private  perfons,  and  by  convents, 
at  their  own  expence,  which  meet  with  great  ap- 
plaufe.  They  perform  with  remarkable  humour  and 
cxadtnefs  •,  nor  do  the  fathers  fcruple  to  wear  wo- 
men's drelTes,  and  appear  in  very  lafcivious  charac- 
ters.  How  extreamly  capricious,   that  the   fame 

mother-church  fhould  fufFer  her  Ions  to  play  at 
Naples,  and  deprive  the  poor  French  comedians  of 
Chriftian  burial  at  Paris !"  * 

His  remarks  on  the  people  are  no  Icfs  pertinent 
and  amufmg.— "  The  populoufncfs  of  Naples  is  {o 
remarkable,  that  a  Granger,  the  firft  time  he  pafies 
through  fome  parts  of  the  city,  would  imagine  the  ^ 
people  were  aflembled  in  the  Itreets  on  fome  extraor- 
dinary occafion  J  but  the.  trurh  is,   that  fome  rhour 
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fands  of  the  populace  (called  the  Lazoroni,  or  Black- 
Guards)  have  no  other  habitation  than  the  ftreets,  and 
much  the  greater  part  of  the  other  portion,  having 
no  employment,  either  from  the  wantof  manufa<5lures, 
or  their  natural  propenfity  to  idlenefs,  are  fauntering 
in  the  ftreets  from  morning  to  night,  and  makethefe 
crouds,  which  are  not  feen  in  other  places,  but  upon 
ieflivals,  ele(5tions^  &c.  It  is  computed  that  Naples 
comains  three  hundred,  or  thre::  hundred  and  Bfty 
thoufand  inhabitants ;  and  I  fuppoie  it  is  the  only  me- 
tropolis in  Europe  which  furnifhes  its  own  inhabi- 
tants. All  the  others  are  fupplied  with  people  from 
the  provinces,  the  luxury  and  expenfivenefs  of  large 
cities  being  fo  great  an  impediment  to  marriage,  and 
populoufnefs^  that  they  would  all,  in  the  ordinary 
courfe  of  nature,  be  depopulated  in  a  few  years,  were 
they  not  annually  recruited  from  other  parts.  But 
in  Naples  the  cafe  is  different,  from  a  fmgul^r  cuf- 
torn  amoiTgft  the  gentry  of  hiring  married,  in  prefe- 
rence to  unmarried  fervants.  In  Paris  or  London, 
very  few  fervants  can  hope  to  be  employed  who  arc  not 
fingle,  and  therefore  an  infinite  number  of  this  clafs 
of  people  pafs  their  lives  in  celibacy  -,  as  the  inftan- 
ces  are  but  rare  in  thofc  cities  where  footmen  and 
maid-fervants  can  fupport  themfelves  after  marriage 
by,  a  different  occupation. 

In  Naples  it  is  almoftan  univerfal  fafhion  to  keep 
their  men-firvants  at  board  wages,  not  admitting 
them  to  fleep  in  their  houfes ;  this  naturally  leads 
them  into  marriage,  as  it  gives  them  a  fettlement  fo 
cffential  to  the  character  required  by  all  ranks  of 
mafters.  But  what  fcems  ftill  more  to  facilitate  ma- 
trimony, in  this  order  of  people,  is  the  prodigious 
number  of  young  women,  ready  to  accept  the  firil 
offer ;  for  in  Italy  they  are  not  taken  into  fervice  as 
in  England:  a  nobleman  who  keeps  forty  men,: 
fcrvants,  has  feldom  more  than  two  maids.  This 
circumibmce,  with  the  difficulty  a  woman  has  to  ac- 
quire her  living  here  by  ^ny  other  means,  i§  the  rea-, 
2  fon 
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fofi  why  they  feldom  make  an  objeflion  to  the  cer- 
tain poverty  attending  matrimony.  The  fwarms  of 
children  in  all  the  ftreets  inhabited  by  the  poor,  are 
fuch  as  will  necelfarily  refult  from  this  pradice  ;  and 
as  a  married  couple,  though  they  have  fix  or  feven 
children,  never  occupy  more  than  one  room,  the  ex- 
tream  populoufncfs  of  Naples  muft,  confequently, 
follow  from  fuch  caufes. 

The  Lazeroni,  or  black-guards,  are  fuch  mifcrable 
wretches  as  are  not  to  be  feen  in  any  other  town  in 
Europe-,  perhaps  amongft  the  afhes  of  our  glafs- 
houfes  in  London  you  may  find  fome  not  unlike 
them-,  but  here  the  number  is  faid  to  be  fix  thou- 
fand,  not  one  of  which  ever  lies  in  a  bed,  but  upon 
bulks,  benches,  &c.  in  the  open  fl:reets  •,  and,  what 
is  fcandalous,  they  are  fufFered  to  fun  themfelves,  a 
great  part  of  the  day,  under  the  palace  walls,  where 
they  lie  balking  like  dirty  fwine,  and  arc  a  much 
more  naufeous  fpedtacle.  Being  almoft  naked,  they 
fuffer  extreamly  in  cold  weather,  and  were  the  cli- 
mate lefs  mild,  they  would  certainly  perilh.  The 
convents  at  Naples  are  rich,  and  make  a  praftice  of 
diftributing  broth  and  bread,  once  a  day,  to  the  . 
poor  who  apply  for  charity  -,  and  it  is  meerly  by  this 
charity  that  the  Lazeronis  principally  fubfift,  though 
by  pilfering  and  begging,  fome  of  them  acquire 
enough  to  appear  healthy  and  robuft. • 

I  can  venture  to  declare,  that  the  ftreets  in  Lon- 
don appear  like  a  defarc,  compared  with  many  in 
Naples.  But  if  I  wonder  at  the  fuUnefs  of  their 
ftreets,  how  ftiall  I  defcribe  their  Vicaria,  their  Weft- 
minfter-hall  ?  If  I  remember  well,  Mr.  Addifon  fays^  " 
that  when  a  Neapolitan  does  not  know  what  to  do  with 
himfelf,  he  tumbles  over  his  papers  in  order  to  ftart 
a  law-fuit  j  but,  fincerely,  if  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
were  as  extenfive  as  the  commonwealth  of  Rome, 
when  at  its  higheft  pitch  of  glory,  and  every  cauie 
were  to  be  tried  in  the  capital,  the  thoufands  of 
lawyers  you  fee  here  would  anfwcr  to  that  idea  ;  but 
.      .  how 
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how  they  are  fupported  is  to  me  a  problem.  Thd 
firft  time  1  went  to  the  Vicaria,  I  was  mortified  to 
have  fet  out  lb  late  from  home,  finding  the  ftreets 
crouded  with  advocates  in  their  way  to  dinner  -,  but 
notwithftanding  the  difficulty  of  threading  the  mul- 
titude, who  were  pouring  out  in  fuch  numbers,  I 
found,  when  I  had  pufhed  into  the  hall,  almoft  as 
much  prefling  as  we  ufually  meet  with  the  firft  night 
of  a  new  play  in  our  London  theatres.  What  a  blef- 
fed  country,  where  all  who  are  not  princes  or  beg- 
gars, are  lawyers  or  priefts ! 

The  manner  of  burying  theif  dead  in  Italy  is  at 
firft  very  (hocking  to  an  Englifhman.  Their  cuftom 
is,  to  carry  the  corpfe,  dreft  in  his  ufual  wearing  ap- 
parel, with  his  face  expofed,  on  an  open  bier,  through 
the  ftreets,  to  the  church  where  the  fervice  is  read  •, 
after  which  it  is  ftripped,  and  at  a  convenient  hour 
buried ;  but  there  is  a  pride  and  rivalftiip  among 
the  middling  rank  of  people,  in  dreflfing  put  their 
dead  children  for  this  exhibition,,  which  is  truly  ri- 
diculous. The  other  day  there  paffed  under  our  win- 
dow the  body  of  a  boy,  about  eight  years  old,  whofe 
figure  and  face  were  as  hideous  as  the  fmall-pox  could 
make  them  :  would  you  believe,  the  parents  had 
drefled  him  in  a  fine  laced  hat,  bag  wig,  blue  and 
filver  cloaths,  &c.  and,  above  all  things,  had  not 
forgot  to  ftick  a  fword  on !  I  do  not  in  the  leatl  doubt 
but  the  friends  found  a  real  confolation  in  the  pretti- 
nefs  and  richnefs  of  the  corple,  and  were  amongft 
their  neighbours  more  occupied  with  this  idea,  than 

with  that  of  the  eternal  abfence  of  the  child.- 1 

have  not  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  an  Ita- 
lian yet,  who  is  well  enough  read  in  the  hiftory  and 
cuftoms  of  his  country,  $0  inform  me  of  the  origin  of 
this  pradice  ;  but  I  Ihould  conjefture,  that  it  was  at 
firft  defigned  to  prevent  foul  play.  The  reality  of 
every  man*s  deaih  is  now  evident  to  the  whole  parifli  •, 
and  1  fuppofe  lome  fuch  imaginary  evil  was  the  ground 
of  this  conceit  •,  but  it  is  a  fafliion  I  muft  condemn  j 
6        '         -  for 
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fcr  the  afpciSt  of  death  (hould  never  b^  fullered  t6  be- 
come familiar  to  the  common  people,  with  fo  much 
brimftone  in  their  veins  as  the  Neapolitan  mob  have  ; 
. — -but  there  are  ways  to  render,  men  capable  of 
butcherihg  a  man  and  hog  with  the  fame  fang  froid. 
One  would  think,  that  at  Naples  the  police  had 
cultivated  this  art  j  for  the  moft  atrocious  parricides 
are  feldom  punilhed  here.  I  think  the  laft  four  years 
have  furnifhed  but  four  examples  of  executions  j  and 
as  if  a  fatality  were  to  attend  all  their  judgments, 
two  of  the  four  proved  afterward  to  have  been  inno- 
cent. If  a  murderer  touches  a  church  wall  (and  ma- 
ny walls  are  church  walls  in  this  city)  before  he  is 
feized  by  the  officers^  holy  church  will  not  admit 
him  to  be  hanged."——] 

The  harbour  of  Naples  is  fpacious,  and,  for  its 
greater  fafety,  has  a  mole,  about  five  hundred  paces 
in  length,  and  alfo  a  light-houfe.  The  large  har- 
bour, or  Porto  della  Ciia,  is  divided  by  the  mole  from 
the  Darfena,  which  is  behind  the  CaJicUa  Nuovo^ 
where  commonly  lie  four  galleys,  the  lailors  and  fol- 
diers  of  which  are  obliged,  every  Lent,  to  come  to 
confclTion,  and  receive  the  facrament.  After  the  de- 
votions of  the  firft  galley,  follows  a  day  of  reft ;  af- 
ter thofe  of  the  fecond,  a  like  interval,  and  fo  on* 
In  the  evening,  when  the  procellion,  ulual  on  fuch 
folcmn  occafions,  is  over,  or  when  the  hoft  is  expofed, 
all  the  galleys  honour  it  with  a  falute*      . 

[Mr.  Sharpe*s  account  of  the  galley-flaves  runs  thus* 
— — "  The  flaves  in  the  gallies  are  chained  two  and 
two,  and  may  be  thought  to  fuffer  from  lying  on  the 
decks;  but  their  condition  is  far  preferable  to  that 
ot  many  of  the  poor,  who  lie  in  the  ftreets;  befide 
that  they  have  a  certain  allowance  of  bread  from  the 
king,  and  even  fome  cloathing ;  but  above  all,  and 
what  renders  the  life  of  a  poor  Neapolitan  happy^ 
they  are,  in  a  manner,  exempt  fi'om  labour,  for  very 
few  are  employed  in  cruizing,  or  other  bufinefs : 
what  work  they  do  aboard   the  vcffels,  is  chiefly 
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for  their  own  benefit,  and  I  may  fay,  luxury.  If  s 
taylor,  a  fhocmaker,  or  any  other  handicraftfman 
earns  a  few  pence,  he  puts  it  into  his  pocket,  and 
purchafes  fome  rarity,  the  government,  as  I  have  in- 
timated before,  furnilhing  him  with  bread.  The 
galleys  lie  very  near  my  lodgings,  and  I  have  di- 
verted myfelf  with  Speculating  on  the  lives  and  man- 
ners of  thcfe  flaves.  The  Neapolitans  are  not  a  gay 
mercurial  people,  but  thofe  aboard  the  gallies  are  by 
no  means  graver  than  thofe  out  of  the  gallies ;  and 
a  man  who  has  vifited  them  fo  frequent)^  as  I  have 
done,  will  never  afterward,  when  he  means  to  pic- 
ture extreme  mifery^  reprefent  it  as  the  provecb  does* 
in  the  Ihape  of  a  galley-flave.  1  have  fcen  a  mufi- 
cian  aboard,  entertaining  them  with  vocal  and  inftru- 
mental  mufic,  whom  I  fuppofed  one  of  their  gang; 
but,  upon  enquiry,  found  he  was  a  poor  man,  they 
paid  for  his  performances  when  they  were  difpofed  to 
be  merry :  and  I  do  not  doubt  but  this  poor  man 
ftiled  thofe  we  cal^  wretches,  his  good  mafters.  If 
then  fo  fober,  fo  phlegmatic  a  nation  as  Italy,  finds 
fuch  delights  aboard  a  galley,  what  do  you  think  of 
the  lively  fkipping  Frenchmen  in  tiie  gallies  at  Mar- 
feilles  ?"] 

Naples  is  provided  with  many  fountains,  which 
are  a  very  great  ornament  to  it,  though  the  water  in 
;  moft  of  them  is  but  indifferent.  The  fineft  among 
;  thefe  is  that  of  Medina,  oppofite  to  the  Caftello  Nuovoj 
ihe  upper  bafon  of  which  is  fupported  by  the  three 
Graces.  The  Neptune  (landing  upon  it  with  his  tri- 
dent, and  feveral  other  figures  ejed  great  quantities 
of  water. 

Of  all  the  palaces  in  Naples,  the  chief  is  that  of 
the  viceroy ;  and,  with  regard  to  its  beauty,  it  is  a 
Sufficient  encomium  to  fay,  it  is  the  work  of  that  ce- 
lebrated architect.  Car.  Fontana. 

Caftello  del  Nuovo  has  its  name  from  its  oval  figure^ 
and  (lands  in  the  watv  on  a  rock,  joined  to  the  con- 
tinent by  a  bridge,  two  hundred  and  twenty  paces  in 
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Ithgttii  it  is  faid,  formerly,  to  have  joined  to  the 
firm  land,  and  was  anciently  the  palace  of  LucuUus'j 
but  altered  to  its  prcfent  form  by  the  Norman  kings, 
on  which  account  it  was  for  a  long  time  callpd  thie 
Norman  caftle.  The  caftle  is  fupplicd  with  frcfli 
water  by  means  of  feme  ftone  condirits,  fupporting 
feveral  marble  figures,  reprefentihg  animals  Of  all 
kinds.  The  water  is  conveyed  from  the  city  under 
the  bridge  to  the  caftle,  where  there  is  a  refcrvoir  fot 
receiving  it.  /        . 

The  diird  caftlcj  which  commands  the  city  Of 
Naplesj  is  that  of  St.  Ehno,  or  St.  Eramo,  fo  called 
from  a  church  dedicated  to  that  faint,  which  formerly 
ftood  on  this  fpot.  It  ftands  upon  an  eminence  to-' 
ward  the  weft,  and  is  in  the  form  of  a  ftar,  with 
fix  rays.  The  fortifications  were  chiefly  ereded  by 
Charles  V* 

The  fubfeeifanfcous  pafiages  of  this  plac^  are  vieiy 
fpacious,  and  hewn  out  of  a  rock,  fo  that  they  are 
bomb  proof  i  and,  on  that  account,  a  great  quantity 
of  military  ftores  are  depofited  here.  The  caftle  can 
likewife  be  fupplied  with  provifions  from  Caftello  Nuo* 
vOf  by  means  of  a  fubterraneous  communication,  at 
prefent  walled  up.  In  the  upper  part  of  St.  Elmo's 
caftle,  are  feven  eifterns  for  receiving  water ;  and  un- 
der the  vaults  a  refervoir  large  enough  for  two  gallies 
to  fail  in;  The  water  in  the  latter  is  always  extreptn- 
ly  cold,  and  is  drawn  from  it  by  a  bucket. 

The  arms  of  the  city  being  a  horfe,  there  for- 
merly ftood  one  of  brafs  near  the  church  of  di  Santa 
Reftituta,  of  an  extraordinary  fize  •,  the  vulgar  have 
a  notion  that  it  was  caft  by  Virgil,  whom  they  will 
have  to  have  been  a  magician.  1  hey  had  alfo  fuper- 
ilitious  notions  of.  the  great  efficacy  it  had  in  all  dif- 
tempers  incident  to  horfes,  which  were  brought  from 
all  parts,  and  led  round  this  ftatue :  (o  that,  at  laft, 
in  the  year  1322,  Maria  CarafFa,  archbilhop  of 
Naples,  to  abolifti  fo  filly  a  cuftom,  deftroyed  the' 
ftatue,  and  from  the  metal  caft  a  larse  bell  for  the 
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cathedral.     The  head  is  ftill  entire,  and  referved  as 
a  memorial  in  the  Caraffa  family,  among  a  coUedlion 
of  (latues  and  bas-reliefs.     Charles,  king  of  Naples, 
having  made  himfelf  mailer  of  the  city  after  eight 
.months  fiege,  ordered  a  bit  to  be  put  in  the  mouth 
lof  thi$  hor^,  as  an  emblematical  reprefentation  of  hi3 
having  tamed  the  Neapolitans. 
, . :  To  fuch  influence,  refpeft,   and  opulence,  have 
'the  clergy  of  this  kingdom  attained,  that  more  than 
once  they  have  been  ready  to  feize  the  civil  power, 
'  and  intermeddle  with  affairs  quite  foreign  to  the  cure 
of  fouls.     But  with  regard  to  outwand  ceremonies, 
'  the  devotion  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  this  kingdom 
is  not  fo  violent  as  in  many  provinces  in  Germany : 
' .  at  the  elevation  of  the  hoft  in  the  churches,  or  in  the 
flreets,  when  carried  to  a  tick  perfon,  none  of  any 
other  religion  is  compelled  to  kneel  to  it.      They 
make  little  difficulty  with  travellers  about  eating  flefh 
.  in  Lent ;  on  the  contrary,  the  inn-keeper's  firll  quef- 
tion  is,  even  before  they  have  alighted,  what  the  com- 
:■  pany  would  pleafe  to  eat ;  and,  in  Ibme  places,  fifh, 
and  the  like  meagre  meals,  are  not  fo  acceptable  to 
an  hod,  as  from  tnefe  he  cannot  niake  out  any  con- 
fiderable  bill. 
The  Vivacity  and  acutenefs  of  the  Neapolitans  (as 
«  they  do  not  always  meet  with  a  fatisfadtory  folution 
of  their  fcruples  in  religion,  and  want  an  opportunity 
of  better  information,  either  by  books  or  verbal  in- 
Itruftion)  fomctimes  carry  them  into  wild  fyftems, 
and  very  often  into  atheifm  ;  and  the  more  they  are 
under  a  neceflTity  of  concealing  their  notions  of  this 
kind,  tlie  deeper  root  they  take,  fo  that  it  is  with 
'  great  difficulty  that  any  of  thefe  are  reclaimed. 

Moft  of  the  churches  here  have,  indeed,  but  ill- 
contrived  roofs  and  forry  fronts  j  and'  mod  of  the 
marble  monuments  within  them  fall  very  much  fl:iort, 
in  extraordinary  fize,  of  thofe  frequently  to  be  met 
with  at  Rome  ;  but,  in  other  refpefts,  with  regard  to 
their  beauty  and  richnefs,  hardly  any  other  Roman 
■  ■*  Catholic 
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Catholic  country  can  equal  them ;  fo  that  only  the 
jewels  and  coftly  altar-furniture,   amount  to  feveral 
millions  of  dollars.      It  muft  be  acknowlcged,  to 
the  honour  of  the  clergy  here,  th? .  they  are  extream- 
ly  complaifant  to  ftrangers,  and  give  themftlves  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  to  gratify  their  curiofity,  in 
mewing  them  every  thing.     Jt  would  be  a  work  of 
time  to  fee  all  the  churches,  the  number,  both  of  the 
parochial  and  conventual,  amounting  to  three  hun- 
dred and  four.  ' 
S.  Agnello  is  famous  for  a  crucifix  in  the  chapel 
belonging  to  the  family  of  Monachi,  which  reproached  > 
a  debtor  for  denying,  fome  little  time  afterward,  a  1 
fum  of  money  he  had  formerly  borrowed  in  its  pre-» 
fence.                                                   yv  "i'i*?*i nri  imT.^ 
Behind  the  high  altar,  in  the  cathedral,  which  is 
detached  from  the  reft,  and  entirely  of  a  fine  red  nor*  t 
phyry,  are  two  filver  doors  before  the  fhrine,  where 
is  kfpt  the  head  of  St.  Januarius,  with  two  glafs  or  •. 
cryftal  phials,  containing  fome  of  his  blood,  which 
is  faid  to  have  been  gathered  up  by  a  Neapolitan* 
woman,  the  very  day  that  faint  fuffered  martyrdom. 
The  external  form  of  thefe  reliques  is  drawn  on  the 
outfide  of  the  filver  tower  or  ihrine  :  befide  the  three 
ufual  times  in  the  year,  for  expofing  them  to  the' 
veneration  of  the  people,  the  like  is  alfo  done  on  emer- 
gent occafions  of  famine,  peftilence,  violent  earth- 
quakes, or  any  other  public  calamities,  in  which  the 
favourable  interpofition  of  St.  Januarius  is  thought 
neceflary.    The  pretended  liquefaftion  of  the  dried- 
blood  in  the  phials,  as  foon  as  brought  near  the  head, 
is  a  thing  very  well  known-,  and  particularly  every 
firft  Sunday  of  May,  trial  is  made  with  it  ^  the  Nea- 
politans being  ftrongly  perfuaded,  that  on  the  fuc-  ^ 
cefs  of  this  miracle  depends  the  whole  profperity 
both  of  the  king  and  country  throughout  that  year : 
whereas,  from  the  blood  failing  to  liquefy,  they  have 
the  mbft  dreadful  apprehenfions,  and  immediate  rc- 
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courfe  is  had  to  procefTions,  public  flagellations,  &c« 
la  order  to  avert  the  impending  danger. 

The  fubftance  in  the  phials  is  of  a  brownifh  red 
colour,  and  looks  like  balfam  of  Peru,  which  may 
eafily  be  liquefied.     On  the  day  this  miracle  is  to  be 
performed,  the  blood  is  placed  amidfl  a  great  num- 
ber of  lights  *,  when  the  pbial  which  holds  it,  being 
within  another  fmaller,  and  about  an  inch  in  length, 
is  applied  to  the  mouths  and  foreheads  of  vaft  num- 
bers of  people,  who  croud  to  have  that  happinefs  ^ 
the  prieft,  all  the  time,  turning  it  a  thoufand  differ- 
ent  ways :  fo  that,  by  the  warmth  of  his  hand,  the 
heat  of  the  lights,  the  effluvia  from  fuch  cfouds  of 
people,  in  a  hot  fealbn  of  the  year,  and  laftly,  the 
warm  breath  of  the  devotees,  who  kifs  it,  together 
with  other  circumftances,  it  may  eafily  be  imagined, 
that  a  previoufly  condcnfed  fluid  may  be  reftored  to 
a  ftate  of  liquefaftion.      At  length,   however,  the 
prieft  cries  out,  //  miraculo  e  fatio.     "  The  miracle 
1$  performed."     But  this  miracle  is  not  peculiar  to 
the  blood  of  St.  Januarius  \  the  like  is  alfo  faid  to  be 
done  by  that  of  St.  John  the  Baptift,  St.  Stephen,  St. 
Pantalcon,  St.  Vitus,  and  St.  Patricia,  in  the  refpec- 
tive  churches  of  Naples,    where  thcfe  reliques  are 
kept,  and  commonly  on  the  days  dedicated  to  thofe 
faints.    Over  the  entrance  of  the  old  veftry,  belongs 
ing  to  the  above-mentioned  Capella  del  T'eforo.,  is  a 
buft  of  St.  Januarius,  in  touchftone,  before  which 
are  two  fmall  phials,  half  filled  with  a  red  kind  of  li- 
quid.   The  filyer  (latues,  chandeliers,  lamps,  altar- 
cloths,  and  other  urenfils,  with  which  the  new  cha^ 
pel  is  crpuded,  are  valued  at  upward  of  a  hundred 
thoufandl  fcudi. 

S,  Gemario  ^xtra  Manias  or  ad  PoreSy  is  alfo  called 
^  Cwpus^  the  body  of  St.  Januarius  having  »been 
firft  interred  there  •,  and  clofe  by  it  is  the  entrance  in- 
to the  catacombs,  which,  of  the  four  hitherto  dif- 
covered  at  Jiaplcs,  arc  the  moft  fpacious  and  bell 
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Such  as  are  of  opinion  that  thefe  fubterrancous 
vaults  were  made  by  the  primitive  Chrillians  for 
places  of  retreat,  from  the  violent  perfecution  of  the 
Pagans,  may  eafily  be  confuted  from  a  bare  inl'pec- 
tion  of  the  Neapolitan  catacombs,  which  are  hewn 
out  of  a  rock;  and  confequently  fo  great  a  work 
could  not  have  been  done  privately,  or  without  a 
vaft  expence  :  not  to  mention,  that  during  the  fu- 
periority  of  the  Pagans,  the  number  of  Chrillians, 
cither  in  Rome  or  in  Naples,  was  not  fo  confiderable 
as  to  accomplifh  it  in  a  (hort  time.  The  fandy  foil 
at  Rome,  perhaps,  would  not  admit  of  making  thefe 
fubterraneous  paflages  wider  than  what  we  adually 
find  them  ;  but  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples,  the 
cafe  is  quite  otherwife,  where  the  work  was  formerly 
carried  on  through  a  rock  •,  they  are  not  only  very 
lofty,  and  arched,  but  fo  broad,  that  fix  perfons  a- 
breaft  may  walk  in  them. 

That  the  Romans  buried  their  deceafed,  long  be- 
fore tlie  eftabliihment  of  Chriftianity,  is  beyond  dif- 
pute ;  nor  could  the  Chriftians  want  fuch  fpacious  re- 
pofitories  for  their  dead.  The  bodies  are  here  depo- 
iited  along  the  fides  of  the  wall,  in  fmall  cavities,  in 
five  or  fix  rows  one  over  another,  and  the  cavity,  whet>^ 
full,  was  clofed  up  with  a  marble  (lab  or  tiles  ;  but 
as  moft  of  thefe  are  now  removed,  fewer  Heathen  in- 
fcriptions  are  to  be  found  here  than  in  the  catacombs 
at  Rome.  The  bones,  faid  to  be  thofe  of  the  primi- 
tive Chriftians,  have  been  removed  into  the  confe- 
crated  vaults  of  the  churches ;  the  bones  that  now 
lie  heaped  up  here  being  chiefly  the  remains  of  thofe 
who  died  of  the  plague  in  the  year  1656.  At  the 
entrance  of  the  nrft  vault,  in  St.  Genario*s  catacombs, 
is  a  marble  bas-relief  of  St.  Januarius,  in  a  reclining 
pofture,  to  point  out  the  fpot  where  this  faint  has 
been  buried  fo  many  centuries.  Behind  it  is  the 
marble  feat  of  St.  Severus,  contiguous  to  the  grave 
wherein  he  was  firft  depofited. 
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Near  this  arc  the  tombs  of  Agrippina,  Corenzo* 
and  other  fainrs,  together  with  a  mofaic  altar  placed 
in  a  finall  cavity  in  the  wall.  They  tell  you,  that 
in  moft  places  there  are  three  paflages,  conftru6led 
one  over  another :  but  be  this  as  it  may,  thofc  branch- 
ing out  are  very  narrow,  and  in  many  parts  walled 
up,  to  prevent  robbers  from  making  ufe  of  them  as 
their  retreats.  Here  is  one  particular  vault  of  fuch 
a  height,  that  its  top  cannot  be  difcerned  by  the  light 
of  the  flambeaux.  In  another  large  empty  vault, 
which  our  guide  told  us  was  the  cathedral  in  the  pri- 
mitive times,  are  two  large  pillars,  which  fupport  an 
arch  hewn  out  of  a  rock  •,  and  near  them  an  ancient 
baptiftry. 

Every  curious  traveller,  who  is  defirous  of  reap- 
ing a  proper  advantage  from  his  travels  through  Italy, 
ihould  not  omit  fpending  Ibme  days  in  obferving  the 
country  round  Puzzuolo,  Cuma,  &c.  In  the  road 
leading  from  the  fuburbs  of  Chiaia  to  the  Grotto  del 
Monte  di  Paufilypo^  on  an  eminence  to  the  ieft,  is  a 
garden,  now  in  the  pofleflion  of  Paolo  RufTo,  where 
are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  maufoleum.  It  was  ori- 
ginally in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  but  the  lower  part, 
which  is  all  now  remaining,  refembles  a  large  oven  j 
but  a  guide  will  be  neceflary  to  find  the  way,  which, 
toward  the  cave  of  Paufilypo,  is  fo  narrow,  and  runs 
along  fuch  a  high  precipice,  that  it  is  dangerous  to 
perfons  lubje(^  to  fwimmings  in  the  head.  This 
piece  of  antiquity  is  faid  to  be  the  tomb  of  the  poet 
Virgil,  but  without  any  foundation  for  fuch  a  con- 
jecture. In  the  wall,  within,  are  ten  fmall  niches  or 
cavities,  intended  for  the  reception  of  urns. 

In  going  by  water  from  Naples  to  Puzzuolo,  not 
far  from  cape  Paufilypo,  you  pafs  by  a  dome,  hewn 
out  of  a  rock,  fuppoled  to  be  the  remains  of  a  temple 
of  Venus,  though  vulgarly,  for  what  reafon  1  know 
not,  called  la  Scuola  di  Virgilio. 

Formerly,  in  going  from  Naples  to  Puzzuolo,  it 
w»  tneceflary  to  crofs  niount  Paufiiypus,  which  was 
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famous  for  its  delightful  profpci^j  but  at  prefent 
clue  trouble  is  faved  by  a  broad  fubtcrraneous  road 
hewn  through  the  mountain  in  a  ftraight  line.  The 
fjntrance  at  each  end  is  near  a  hundred  feet  high ;  but 
toward  the  middle,  much  lower.  On  each  fide  of 
the  mountain,  near  the  middle,  two  large  vent-holes 
for  air  and  light,  are  cut  through  the  roof  of  this 
grotto.  The  light,  however,  is  not  fufficient,  and 
the  duft  very  troublcfome.  The  bottom  of  it  was, 
in  the  time  of  Pedro  de  Toledo,  viceroy  of  Naples, 
paved  with  broad  ilones  like  the  city,  and  is  cleaned 
feveral  times  a  year,  when  it  is  pretty  free  from  duft. 
The  breadth  is  between  eighteen  and  twenty  feet,  fo 
that  two  carriages  may  conveniently  pafs  one  another. 
I'he  length  of  this  fubterraneous  paHage  is  about 
three  hundred  and  forty-four  canitiie,  or  fomething 
above  half  an  Italian  mile.  Near  the  middle  of  the 
paflage,  on  the  left,  is  a  fmall  chapel  or  oratory  hewn 
out  of  the  rock,  in  which  a  lamp  is  kept  conftantly 
burning.  The  vulgar  afcribe  this  grotto  to  Virgil, 
whom  they  will  have  to  have  been  a  magician.  The 
Neapolitan  writers  in  general  pretend,  that  it  was 
the  work  of  one  Cocceius.  Seneca,  in  his  fifty-  . 
fevcnth  letter,  complains  greatly  of  its  duft  and  ob-  V 
fcurity.  Poffibly,  the  cutting  of  a  road  through  the 
mountain  might  not  ut  firft  be  thought  of  j  but  the 
large  quantity  of  ftones  that  were,  from  time  to  time, 
hewn  out  of  it  to  fupply  the  buildings  of  Naples 
and  Puzzuolo,  might  occafion  fuch  deep  evacua- 
tions on  both  fides,  that  at  lad,  for  the  benefit  of 
travellers,  they  determined  to  penetrate  through  the 
intermediate  fpace,  and  open  a  paflage  through  the 
bowels  of  the  mountain.  That  this  paflage  is  the 
cfFeft  of  human  induftry,  is  evident  from  the  traces 
of  chiflcls  and  other  tools.  The  earthquakes  which 
have  made  fuch  havock  in  thefe  parts,  have  hitherto 
fpared  this  ufeful  work. 

At  coming  out  of  the  grotto  of  Paufilypo,  the 
road  turns  on  the  right-hand,  and  brings  you  into  a 
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delightful  country,  decorated  with  vineyards,  through 
which  you  pafs  to  the  Lago  £AgnanOy  of  a  circular 
figure,  and  about  an  Italian  mi£  in  circumference. 
In  fome  parts  of  it,  about  high- water,  is  a  ftrong 
ebullition  •,  and,  on  approaching  near  it,  the  motion 
of  the  water  is  perceptible,  and  poflibly  proceeds 
from  the  violent  afcent  of  the  effluvia,  but  without 
the  leaft  degree  of  heat,  bn  this  lake  ftand  the  fu- 
datories  of  ^t,  Germano,  confifting  of  fome  apart- 
ments built  of  ftone,  where  the  heat  and  fulphureous 
Vapour  arifing  from  the  earth,  cafily  caufe  a  profule 
fweat.   ' 

Within  lefs  than  a  hundred  paces  of  thefe  falubri- 
ous  fudatories,  is  a  fmall  natural  cavity,  known  by 
the  name  of  Grotta  del  Cane,  or,  ibe  Dog*s  Grotto  •,  a 
dog  being  the  animal  commonly  pitched  upon,  to 
(hew  the  lurprifmg  efFeA  of  the  vapour  in  this  cavity. 

It  is  about  twelve  feet  in  length,  five  broad,  fix 
high,  and  twenty  paces  diftant  from  the  lake  of  Ag- 
nano.  The  ground  at  the  top  and  on  the  fides,  is 
of  a  dulky  green  colour  s  and  the  vapour  afcending 
in  it,  is  condenfed  into  very  clear  drops,  unlefs,  as 
this  effedt  is  not  always  conftant,  thefe  rather  proceed 
from  the  rain-water  colie<5bed  from  the  hill  above  it. 

This  grotto  is  continually  open,  having  no  door 
to  it.  On  the  way  to  it  is  a  hut  where  dogs  are  kept 
purpofely,  to  (hew  ftrangers  the  effefls  of  this  cave. 
The  owner  of  the  dog,  going  into  the  cavern,  holds 
the  creature  forcibly  down  to  the  ground,  when,  in 
a  .minute  and  a  half,  or  two  minutes  time,  he  is 
feized  with  violent  conViilfions,  which  continue  for  a 
riiinute  and  a  h^ilf  longer,  till  at  laft  he  lies  quite 
motionlefs.  The  man  indeed,  during  the  operation, 
is  almofl:  on  his  knees,  but  keeps  his  head  up  as  high 
as  pcffible,  that  the  vapours,  in  their  afcent,  may  not 
affedt  him.  The  dog,  having  lain  between  two  and 
three  minutes,  in  all  appearance  dead,  is  thrown  into 
an  adjacent  lake,  where,  in  half  a  minute,  he  ilicws 
fome  figns  of  life,  and  continues  giddy  for  about  a 
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Biinute  »ftcr  he  is  taken  out,  and  reels  in  walkings 
of  a  fudden  recoveis,  and  leaps  on  his  matter  with 
the  utmoft  joy  and  fondncfs.  It  muft  however  be 
obfervcd,  that  if  any  creature  be  too  long  in  the 
grotto,  it  dies  irrecoverably  -,  and  that  fome  animals 
(can  endure  it  much  longer  than  others. 

properly  fpcaking,  it  is  not  the  water,  nor  any  par- 
ticular quality  in  the  lake  of  Agnano,  that  recovers 
the  dog  when  feemingly  dead,  but  the  frelh  air,  in 
which  3one,  though  much  flower,  the  animal  is  founcl 
to  come  to  himfelf.     In  this  cafe,  the  water  has  the 
fame  efFefl:  as  on  a  perfon  in  a  fwoon,  by  invigorat- 
ing the  refpiration,  the  entire  fuppreflion  of  which 
would  otherwife  be  followed  by  certain  death.     ThQ 
effluvia  which  float  copioufly  near  the  bottom  of  the 
grotto,  J^nd  never  ,rife  higher  than  ten  inches,  be- 
come mortal,  probably  by  their  fubtilty  flopping  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  •,  •  and  this  is  alfo  evident 
frpni  the  difle£bion  of  a  frog  whir'i  died  in  this  ca-r 
yern,  not  the  leafl:  air  being  perceivable  in  its  lungs. 
On  the  fame  account,  and  for  want  of  denfe  air,  or 
from  a  fl:agnation  of  it,  a  lighted  torch  immediately 
goes  out,  when  lowered  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
grotto  to  within  ten  inches  of  the  bottom ;  and  not 
only  the  fliame  is  extinguiflied,   but  even  the  fnuff-, 
and  the  fmoke,  being  preflfed  by  the  denfe  air  above, 
is  obicrved  to  make  its  way  out  at  the  mouth  of  the 
,   grotto  forward,  not  in  a  perpendicular,  but  horizon- 
tal diredtion,  at  the  diitance  of  about  ten  inches  from 
the  bottom.     To  this  rarefaflion  of  the  air  it  is  ow- 
jnor,  that  a  loaded  piece,  when  placed  at  the  bottom 
of  this  grotto,  will  not  go  off,  nor  will  the  powder 
take  fire ;  which  laft  is,  however,   effedled  when  a 
quantity  of  powder  is  fet  on  fire  by  means  of  a  train 
J<iid  on  a  narrow  board,  whereby  the  vapour  at  the 
iDottom  is  driven  out  of  the  grotto. 

About  three  Ita'ian  miles  from  the  extremity  of 
the  ii;iai^  land,  lies  the  inland  of  Caprea,  fufficiently 
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noted  for  the  diflblute  life  of  Tiberius  in  his  infa- 
mous retreat. 

On  the  right,  nearer  to  Puzzuolo,  lies  Monte  Sec- 
co,  on  which  are  only  a  few  fmall  flirubs,  and  a 
kind  of  broom.  The  fummit  of  this  mountain,  which 
was  anciently  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  is  now  funk  into 
a  concave  oval,  whofc  conjugate,  or  fhortcft  diame- 
ter, is  about  1 000  feet,  and  its  tranfverfc,  or  longed, 
124.6.  It  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Solfa- 
tara. 

A  lover  of  natural  curiofitics  muft  be  highly  de- 
lighted here,  as  he  may  fee  Vefuvius  in  miniature, 
without  any  apparent  danger  or  trouble.  Though 
Vefuvius  15  two  German  miles  diftant  from  Solfa- 
tara,  thefe  two  volcanos  have  a  communication  with 
each  other ;  it  being  obferved,  that  the  fmoke,  heat, 
and  force  of  the  fubterraneous  fire  are  lefs  violent  in 
Salfatara  when  Vefuvius  rages,  and  affords  a  vent  to 
the  fulphureous  vapours  •,  whereas,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  heat  of  the  former  increafes  when  the  latter 
is  at  reft. 

On  the  furface  of  this  mountain  are  feveral  fiflures 
or  cracks  emitting  fmoke  •,  in  proportion  as  they  are 
extended,  the  heat  is  increafed,  fo  that  at  laft  it  be- 
comes infupportable.  A  fword,  or  otlier  piece  of 
iron,  being  held  over  one  of  thefc  fpiracles,  a  fweetilh 
kind  of  fiuid  drops  from  it ;  but  a  piece  of  paper  is 
not  the  leaft  moiftened,  though  confined  for  a  long 
time  over  one  of  the  chafms,  but  becomes  very  dry 
and  ftiff.  The  ftones  near  thefe  holes  and  cracks 
feem  to  be  in  continual  motion  -,  and  fmall  ftones, 
dropped  into  thefe  holes,  are  ejefted  to  the  height  of 
twelve  feet,  and  fometimes  thrown  on  one  fide,  like 
the  more  ponderous  malTes  from  Vefuvius.  In  fome 
places  the  fand,  by  the  force  of  the  vapours,  fprings 
up  and  down  near  the  fpiracles,  like  the  fparkling 
ot  cyder  or  champaigne. 

The  ftones  near  thefe  apertures  are  covered  with 
a  yellow  fubftance,  refcmbling  the  yolk  of  an  egg 
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boiled  hard,  with  a  white  efflorefcence  or  bloom  upon 
it   which  they  fay  is  the  fal  ammoniac. 

At  the  time  1  vilited  Solfatara,  fome  workmen  were 
employed  on  a  vein  of  a  greyilh  kind  of  afhes,  inter- 
mixed with  whitilh  fulphureous  ftones,  feveral  feet 
in  thicknds.  Thefe  afhes  exaftly  refemble  thofe 
cjcifled  by  mount  Vefuvius  in  extraordinary  erup- 
tions, and  which  have  been  known  to  cover  the  ftreets 
of  Naples  five  or  fix  inches  deep.  They  alfo,  befide 
fulphur,  extrad  vitriol,  of  a  fapphire  colour,  better  than 
that  of  Rome,  and  alfo  the  beft  kind  of  alum.  The  large 
leaden  kettles,  ufed  in  this  operation,  are  not  heated 
by  a  culinj.ry  fire,  but  by  the  natural  heat  ifluing  thro* 
the  holes  in  the  ground  over  which  the  vefiTels  arc 
placed.  Befide  thefe,  this  diftrift  yields  excellent 
gypfum,  and  of  the  earth  itfelf  they  make  vafes  and 
cups,  which  are  drank  out  of,  and  reckoned  very 
beneficial  in  feveral  diforders.  The  hot  vapour,  if- 
fuing  through  thefe  apertures,  is  faid  to  be  of  great 
ufe  in  pains  of  the  eyes,  ears,  limbs,  and  ftomach  i 
the  hcad-ach,  bilious  fevers,  and  fterility. 

In  this  valley  was  formerly  a  boiling  lake  of  black 
water,  the  ebullition  in  which  fometimes  rofc  upward 
often  feet  high  :  but  nothing  of  this  is  now  to  be  feen, 
nor  is  there  any  rivulet  on  the  furface  of  the  ground 
in  all  this  plain.  There  are,  indeed,  fubterranean 
rivers,  one  of  which  direds  its  courfe  toward  Puz- 
zuolo.  The  foil  hereabout  is  fo  hollow,  that  it  is 
dangerous  riding  over  it.  On  a  fpot  near  the  place 
where  the  fulphureous  ftones  are  dug,  I  caufcd  a 
hole  to  be  made  a  foot  and  a  half  deep,  and  a  ftone, 
weighing  about  fifteen  or  twenty  pound*,  to  be 
thrown  into  it  j  upon  which  a  rumblins  noife  was 
immediately  perceived  under  the  ground,  like  that 
of  thunder,  or  the  difcharge  of  cajnnon  at  a  diftance  \ 
and  from  the  long  continuance  of  the  found,  and  its 
various  repercufllon^,  it  was  natural  to  conclude, 
that  it  was  reflcdted  through  a  great  many  caverns. 
In  feveral  places,  by  only  itamping  on  the  groun<l 
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With  the  foot,  the  cfFcft  was  exaftly  like  that  oi 
ftriking  againft  a  vault.  The  fulphureous  effluvia 
of  Solfatara  frequently  reach  as  far  as  Naples,  and 
tarnifti  the  marble  and  filver  utenfils. 

The  ancients,  mifled  by  poerical  fables,  were  of 
Opinion  that  the  giants  were  confined  in  the  abyfs, 
under  the  Solfatara,  and  that  the  effluvia  from  the 
tarth  was  owing  to  their  erudations.  Even  Dio  him- 
felf  fays,  that  thefe  giants  often  appeared,  both  by 
day  and  night,  before  fome  dreadful  eruption  ctf 
mount  Vefuvius.  Nor  has  Chriftianity  itfetf  banilhed 
thefe  chimeras  -,  a  thoufand  idle  ftories  are  told  of 
fpirits  frequently  appearing  on  the  borders  of  this 
mountain,  and  uttering  doleful  lamentations :  whence 
the  vulgar  conclude,  that  thefe  fpiracles  extend  ei- 
ther to  hell,  or,  at  leaft,  to  purgatory.  Nor  are  the 
Capuchin  monks,  of  a  neighbouring  convent,  want- 
ing in  their  endeavours  to  propagate  fuch  ridiculous 
tales.  Their  church  is  built  on  the  ipot  where  St. 
Januarius  is  faid  to  have  been  beheaded.  A  great 
heat  is  continually  perceived  in  this  ftrufture,  and 
fififtcipally  iffues  from  fome  holes  before  the  high 
altar.  Here  is  an  elegant  marble  buft,  fuppofed  to 
reprefent  St.  Januarius,  and  faid  to  be  the  work  of  a 
Pagan  artift,  from  the  mere  defcription  of  that  faint, 
given  him  by  the  devout  women  who  gathered  up 
his  blood.  This  buft  ferves  as  an  original  for  all 
fculptors  and  painters  in  their  ftatues  or  portraits  of 
Sr.  Januarius. 

Puzzoli  is  eight  Italian  miles  from  Naples,  and  de- 
rives its  Latin  name,  Puteoliy  cither  from  a  fulphu- 
reous vapour,  or  the  great  number  of  putei  or  pits 
made  here,  by  carrying  on  the  fulphur  works,  and 
digging  for  fand,  which  was  here  anciently  found 
under  water,  and  very  good  for  buiMings. 

The  fituation  of  the  city  is  on  a  declivity,  and  the 
many  beautiful  ftones  thrown  up  by  the  fea  on  the 
Ihore,  are  a  fufficient  proof  of  its  former  wealth  and 
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fplendor.  Many  of  them  are,  indeed,  of  a  blue  or 
red  colour  5  but  others  are  verde  antico,  porphyry, 
&c.  and  fecm  to  haye  been  ufed  in  mofaic  works  i 
among  them  arc  alfo  frequently  found  agate,  corne- 
lian, amcthyft,  jafper,  onyx,  tferyl,  lapis  lazuli,  and 
the  like  i  and  many  of  them  cameos  and  intaglios. 
This  city  has  fuffcred  very  much  from  the  dcvafta- 
tions  of  war,  inundations,  and  earthquakes,  efpeci- 
allyfrom  the  latter,  in  the  year  153 8r 

[Mr.  Sharpe  gives  us  a  ludicrous  tradition  relat- 
ing to  this  place,  as  follows : — r-"  I  am  not  to  tell 
you  that  St.  Januarius  is  the  patron  of  Naples^  their 
guardian  faint.  There  is  a  famous  ftatue  of  him  at 
Puzzoli,  which  the  Saracens,  in  one  of  their  expedi- 
tions to  this  kingdom,  wantonly  defaced,  by  breaii- 
ing  off  his  nofe,  which  one  of  them  carried  away  in 
his  pocket.  Upon  this,  ftorms  arofe,  and  continued 
blowing  fo  violently  that  they  could  never  put  to  fea; 
till  providentially  fome  of  them  thought  it  was  owing 
to  the  refentment  of  the  image,  who  would  not  be 
appeafed  fo  long  as  his  nofe  was  in  their  pofleffion : 
upon  which  they  threw  it  into  the  Tea;  and  fine 
weather  immediately  fuccceding,  they  failed  profpe- 
roufly  to  their  havens.  In  the  mean  while,  the  ar- 
tifts  endeavoured  to  repair  the  image  with  a  new 
nofe  i  but  neither  art  nor  force  could  faften  one  on : 
at  length,  fome  fifhermen  took  up  the  original  nofe 
in  their  nets ;  but  difregarding  it,  becaufe  they  did 
not  know  what  it  was,  they  flung  it  again  into  the 
fea ;  neverthelefs,  the  nofe  continuing  to  offer  itfelf 
to  their  nets  in  whatever  place  they  fiflied,  they  be- 
gan to  conceive  it  muft  be  fomcthing  fupernatural. 
One  of  them,  more  cunning  than  the  others,  fug^ 
gefted  it  might  be  the  nofe  of  the  faint  -,  upon  which 
they  applied  it  to  the  ftatue,  to  examine  whether  it 
fitted,  and  immediately,  without  any  cement,  it 
united  {0  exactly,  as  hardly  to  leave  any  appearance 
of  a  fear  { in  which  ftate  we  now  fee  it/'. — -] 
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Pn2zoli  has  a  very  commodious  harbour,  and  irj 
it  fourteen  piers^  riling  above  the  forfacc  of  the  wa* 
icr,  which  were,  in  the  time  of  ths  Romans,  joined 
together  by  arches.  The  pillars  are  built  with  large 
blocks  of  that  fpecies  of  ftone  called  pipsrnoy  faced 
with  brick-work  J  and  the  interfticcs  are  filled  up 
with  a  very  hard  mortar,  made  with  Puzzoli  fand. 

We  now  return  back  acrofs  the  country,  to  Lo- 
retto,  on  the  coaft  of  the  Adriatic.  In  the  way 
between  Rome  and  Loretto,  lies  the  city  of  Spoleto, 
fituated  on  the  acclivity  of  a  mountain :  it  is  a  town 
of  mean  appearance,  but,  like  others  of  the  lower  clafs 
in  Italy,  contains  many  romantic  infcriptions  concern- 
ing its  antiquity,  and  other  trifling  occurrences  which 
lAve  happened  there. 

Loretto  is  famous  throughout  the  whole  Chrif- 
tian  world,  for  the  Cafa  Santa,  or  houfe  in  which  the 
Virgin  Mary  is  faid  to  have  dwelt  at  Nazareth.  It  is 
pretended  to  have  been  carried  by  angels  through 
the  air,  in  the  month  of  May  1291,  out  of  Galilee 
to  Terfato  in  Dalmatia ;  and  from  thence  four  years 
and  a  half  afterward  to  Italy:  in  which  country, 
about  midnight,  on  the  loth  of  December  1294,  it 
was  firft  fet  down  in  a  wood,  in  the  territory  of  Rc- 
canati,  about  a  thoufand  paces  from  the  fea.  If  we 
will  believe  Turfellini,  all  the  trees,  on  the  arrival 
of  this  facred  manfion,  bowed  with  the  profoundeft 
reverence,  and  continued  in  that  pofture  till  they 
gradually  withered.  But  this  pious  wood,  through 
the  irreverence  of  the  inhabitants,  was  rooted  up  in 
1575,  in  order  to  improve  the  land. 

A  rich  and  devout  lady,  ci  lied  Laureta,  being  at 
that  time  the  owner  of  the  place,  the  holy  houfe 
was  from  her  called  the  houfe  of  Laureta.  This  holy 
manfion  did  not,  however,  continue  long  in  this 
place,  the  barbarities  committed  by  banditti,  who 
infefted  the  road  leading  thither,  deterred  pilgrims 
from  reforting  to  it  to  pay  their  devotions ;  fo  that, 
ftt  the  end  of  eight  months,  the  angels  again  took  it 
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up,  and  depofited  it  on  a  hill,  about  a  thoiifanri  paces 
nearer  to  Racanati.  This  place  belonged  to  two 
brothers,  who  at  firft  received  this  invaluable  prcienn 
with  the  greateft  joy ;  but  the  profits  arifing  from  the 
refort  of  fo  many  pilgrims,  and  the  rich  offerings 
they  brought  to  the  holy  houfe,  raifed  fuch  feuds 
betwixt  them,  as  terminated  in  a  duel,  in  which  botK 
were  killed  on  the  fpot.  To  prevent  the  like  mif- 
fortunes  for  the  future,  the  holy  Virgin  again  direct- 
ed the  angels  to  remove  her  houle  a  b:jw-ihot  fur- 
ther up  the  country,  to  an  eminence,  about  two  thou- 
land  geometrical  paces  from  the  Tea,  and  is  the  place 
where  it  now  ftands.  This  happened  a  few  months 
after  it  had  been  placed  on  the  eltate  of  thofe  conten- 
tious brothers.  And  it  is  believed,  as  undoubted 
fa6l,  that  the  Cafa  Santa  had,  within  a  year  afc.r  its 
arrival  in  Italy  irom  Dalmatia,  changed  its  place  threo 
times  in  the  diftridt  of  Recanati. 

The  Roman  Catholic  writers  are  at  a  lofs  for  an 
anfwer  to  the  objedtion,  that  the  Cafa  Santa  had  been 
near  two  hundred  years  in  Italy,  before  any  author 
of  that  country  mentioned  it.  But  what  fufficiently 
contradicts  the  account  of  the  Italian  monks,  arc 
thole  given  by  St.  Vincent  and  other  v/riters,  with 
regard  to  the  Virgin's  houle,  which  they  afiirm  was 
ftill  itanding  at  Nazareth,  when,  according  to  the 
computation  of  the  inhabitants  of  Recanati,  it  had 
been  long  famous  among  them.  However,  after 
the  time  of  pope  Pius  II.  authors  make  more  fre- 
quent mention  of  the  Madonna  of  I.oretto,  to  whom 
his  holinefs  in  perfon  offered  a  golden  cup,  in  pur- 
fuance  of  a  vow,  with  an  infcription  on  it  fuitable  to 
the  occafion.  This  offering,  and  the  omn  pocence 
afcribed  to  the  Virgin  Mary  by  his  holinefs,  had  not 
the  defired  cffed  ;  for  he  died  that  very  year  at  An- 
cona,  and  even  of  the  fame  complication  of  difordcrs, 
againft  which  he  had  rccourfe  to  her  afliftance. 

With  regard  to  the  dimenfions  of  the  Cafa  Santa^ 
Terfellina  fays   it  is  about  forty  feet  long,  almoit 
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twenty  broad,  and  about  twenty-five  feet  in  height ) 
but  by  a  more  accurate  farvcy  and  menfuration,  the 
houfc  is  uctnally  forty  three  palmi  wanting  two  inches 
long  in  tlie  in  fide,  eighteen  palmi  four  inches  broad, 
and  twenty -fix  pahni  in  height.  Hence  it  appears, 
that  the  length  is  thirry-one  feet  three  quarters,  the 
brca(k!i  thirteen  feet  three  inches,  and  the  height 
eighteen  feet  nine  inches,  Englifti  meaiure,  reckon- 
ing a  palmi  and  a  half  equal  to  thirteen  inches.  In 
'the  center,  where  the  roof  cloies,  it  is  five  palmi 
higher  than  at  the  fides.  Formerly  the  roof  was 
made  of  timber  only  -,  but  left  the  great  number  of 
lights  continually  burning  there  fliould  happen  to  fet 
it  on  fire,  pope  Clement  VII.  erefted  an  arched  roof*, 
and  to  prevent  any  damage  to  the  houfe,  by  mak- 
ing this  alteration,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  ftrengthen 
its  foundation,  it  was  ftrongly  cumpadted  with  rafters, 
planks,  and  cords,  and  fufpended  by  machines  and 
pullies,  till  the  walls  were  carried  high  enough  to  be 
joined  with  thofe  of  the  old  ftrudture.  They  alfo 
took  an  opportunity  of  making  an  alteration  in  the 
doors ;  for  there  being  only  one  entrance  on  the  north 
fide,  which  was  the  front,  it  was  inconvenient,  on  ac- 
count of  the  prodigious  concourfe  of  people  who  vi- 
fited  this  holy  manfion  ;  and  therefore  it  was  thought 
advifable  to  wall  up  this  entrance,  and  make  three 
others,  two  for  the  people,  and  a  third  for  the  clergy, 
and  thofe  they  pleafed  to  introduce  into  the  moft  fa- 
cred  part  of  the  chapel.  Thefe  breaks,  however, 
were  not  begun  without  previous  faftings,  prayers, 
and  other  ceremonies,  performed  by  the  pope's  or- 
der. It  is  pretended  that  the  archited:  Nerucio,  who 
undertook  the  repairing  of  this  houfe,  beginning  his 
work  before  the  proper  preparations  were  performed, 
was  feized  with  a  fudden  indifpofition,  which  almoft 
coft  him  his  life.  The  window  on  the  weft  fide,  op- 
pofite  to  the  image  cf  the  Virgin  Mary,  was  alfo  at 
the  fame  time  enlarged,  and  fecured  with  bars  cf 
iron  gilt.      The  beams,  tiles,  and  other  materials, 
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that  were  taken  away  in  making  thefc  repairs,  are  de- 
pofited  under  the  floor  of  the  Cafa  Santa,  that  they 
might  not  be  carried  to  other  places,  and  expofed  as 
reliques,  to  the  prejudice  of  i.oretto.  With  this 
view,  people  are  alfo  pei'fuaded  to  believe,  that  there 
are  numberlefs  inftances  of  perfons,  who,  by  prefum- 
ing  to  carry  away  clandeiilinely,  the  leaft  bit  of  ftone 
or  mortar,  belonging  to  this  facred  houfe,  have 
brought  upon  themlelves  difeafes,  and  numberlels 
other  misfortunes :  nor  could  they  ever  reft,  till  they 
had  reftored  what  they  had  unjuftly  taken  from  the 
Cafa  Santa.  The  people  muft  therefore  think  it,  no 
fmall  favour  to  kifs  the  walls  of  this  holy  houfe. 
This  edifice  is  manifeftly  built  of  bricks,  of  an  un- 
equal fize;  though  the  popifh  writers  will  have  it, 
that  it  is  a  kind  of  unknown  ftone.  On  the  cieling 
is  painted  the  affumption  of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  buc 
almoft  defaced  by  the  fmoke  of  fuch  a  number  of 
lamps  continually  burning  in  this  houfe. 

On  the  top  of  Cafa  Santa  is  a  fmall  tower,  which 
the  Romans  cannot  deny  to  be  the  work  of  Chrifti- 
becaufe  it  doth  not  feem  in  the  leaft  probable* 
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that  the  Virgin  Mary  had  fuch  an  ornament  on  her 
mean  habitation.  The  two  fmall  bells  in  the  tower, 
are  only  rung  in  violent  ftorms  of  thunder  and  light- 
ning, in  confidence  that  their  found  only  will  difperfe 
any  tempeft,  and  prevent  its  ill  cfFedts. 

In  the  Cafa  Santa  is  a  fmall  place,  which  may  be 
cfteemed  the  Holy  of  Holies.  It  is  feparated  from 
the  other  part  by  a  filver  baluftrade,  and  has  a  gate 
of  the  fame  metaK  This  is  faid  to  be  the  fpot  where 
the  holy  Virgin  was  fitting  when  the  angel  Gabriel 
appeared  to  her.  The  filver  baluftrade  was  the  gift 
of  cardinal  Portocarrcro,  and  the  gate  of  Magalotti* 
The  window  through  which  the  angel  came  into  the 
houfe,  is  Ihewn  on  the  weft  fide  the  holy  manfion. 

The  image  of  the  Virgin  is  of  cedar,  five  palmi 
in  height  -,  and  the  divine  infant,  which  is  of  the 
fame  wood,  on  her  right  arm,  not  quite  two  palmi. 
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She  holds  in  her  left-hand  a  globe,  and  two  fingers 
of  her  right  hand  are  extended,  as  if  giving  her  bene- 
dixftion.  I  he  faces  of  both  thele  images  are  covered 
with  a  kind  of  filvcr  varnifn  -,  but  fo  tarnifhed  with 
the  continual  fmoke  of  the  lamps,  that  the  holy 
Virgin  wants  only  a  thick{  r  U['per-lip  to  make  her 
a  compleat  negro.  The  gdrment  of  the  holy  infant 
is  of  a  flame  colour  -,  but  that  of  his  mother  azure, 
with  which  Che  is  fo  modcdly  drefTed,  that  notliing 
of  the  ftatue  is  fecn  except  the  face,  and  the  tip  of 
the  toes.  The  mantle  hanging  down  her  Ihouldcrs 
is  of  the  f  ime  colour,  and  diflfeminated  with  Itars  of 
gold  i  her  hair  is  parted,  fome  hanging  on  her  llioul- 
ders,  and  fome  down  her  back.  On  her  head  is  a 
triple  crown  of  gold,  adorned  with  pearls  and  dia- 
monds ;  and  a  fmaller  one  of  the  fame  kind,  is  plactd 
on  the  infant  Jefus.  Both  were  the  gift  of  Lewis  XIII. 
of  France,  and  are  valued  at  feventy-five  thoufand 
fcudi  or  crowns. 

The  gold  chains,  rings,  and  jewels,  wherewith  this 
image  is  loaded,  I  will  pafs  over,  as  they  are  fo  often 
varied  and  changed  -,  feveral  being  frequently  depo- 
fited  in  the  treafury  to  make  room  for  new  ones.  Her 
apparel  is  not  always  the  fame,  being  often  varied ; 
during  the  {even  days  of  pafflon-week,  Ihe  is  drelTed 
in  black,  and  every  day  furniflied  with  a  frefh  fuit. 
A  great  deal  of  ceremony  is  ufed  in  drelfing  and  un- 
drefling  the  image-,  bo^ving  with  the  molt  profound 
reverence,  whilft  the  fpedtators  petition  the  ftatue 
with  loud  invocations,  the  noife  of  which  increafes 
as  the  priefts  proceed  in  undrefling  the  image ;  fan- 
cying, perhaps,  that  their  cries  and  ejaculations  muft 
fooner  reach  the  heart  of  a  naked  virgin,  than  when 
fhe  is  drefled.  The  fculptor  has  taken  care  that  the 
modefty  of  the  priefts  ftiould  not  be  ofl^ended  at  the 
light  of  a  female  ftatue  naked,  by  adding  a  proper 
drapery.  The  chief  ornaments  with  which  this  image 
is  generally  decorated,  are  i.  A  jewel  fet  in  gold, 
confifting  of  thirteen  rubies,  fixty-fix  emeralds,  three 
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hundred  and  forty-one  diamonds :  it  was  an  offering 
ofi^nne,  princefsofNcuburg,  and  confort  to  Charles  II. 
king  of  Spain.  2.  A  gold  crucifix,  let  with  fevcral 
large  and  beautiful  emeralds,  the  gift  of  cardinal 
Paolo  Sfondrata.  3.  Two  large  pearls  fet  in  gold, 
hanging  on  the  divine  infant's  htfad  •,  prefented  by  a 
princeS  of  Darmftadt.  4.  A  crucifix  fet  with  dia*- 
monds,  given  by  cardinal  Marefcotto.  5  and  6.  Two 
other  crucifixes,  fet  with  rubies  and  diamonds,  of- 
fered by  the  cardinals  Barberini  and  Corfi.  7.  The 
collar  and  badge  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  fet  with  large 
topazes,  fapphires,  rubies,  and  emeralds  -,  the  gift 
of  Catherine,  wife  of  Gabriel  Bethlen  Gabor,  prince 
ofTranfylvania.  8.  A  large  golden  heart,  fufpended 
on  a  gold  chain,  fet  with  rubies  and  diamonds ;  of- 
fered by  Maximilian  I.  eleftor  of  Bavaria.  9.  A  cluf- 
ter  of  diamonds,  rubies,  and  emeralds,  fee  in  gold, 
on  which  is  a  pelican  feeding  her  yv:ung  ones  with 
her  blood,  reprefented  by  a  very  Ijrge  and  beautiful 
ruby  at  her  bread ;  an  offering  of  the  dutchefs  of 
Ucceda.  10.  A  large  emerald,  fet  round  with  dia- 
monds and  rubies,  which  hangs  on  one  fide  of  the 
infant's  hands  •,  the  gift  of  the  dutchefs  de  Salyiati. 
II.  Three  admirable  emeralds  fet  in  gold,  and  fur- 
rounded  by  diamonds  and  other  emeralds ;  prefented 
by  Violanta  Beatrix,  a  princefs  of  the  houfe  of  Ba- 
varia, and  widow  of  Ferdinand,  hereditary  prince  of 
Florence.  The  niche  in  which  the  image  is  placed, 
is  adorned  with  feventy  one  large  Bohemian  topazes, 
the  offering  of  the  cavalier  Capra. 

On  the  right  fide  is  a  gold  ftatue  of  an  an  ^el,  pro- 
fufely  decorated  with  diamonds  and  other  jewels ; 
one  of  his  knees  is  inclined,  as  offering  a  golden 
heart,  fet  with  large  diamonds,  terminating  in  a 
flame,  which  glitters  with  rubies  and  pearls,  with  a 
lamp  continually  burning  over  it.  This  piece,  faid 
to  have  coft  fifty  thoufand  ducats,  was  offered  by 
Maria  Beatrix  Eleanora,  of  the  houfe  of  Efte,  queen 
of  king  James  II.  of  England,  that  by  the  interceffion 
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of  the  Virgin  Ihc  might  have  a  fon.  Accordingly, 
foon  after,  as  is  faid,  her  defires  were  accompli Ihcd 
in  a  fon,  the  pretender  to  the  Britilh  crown. 

On  the  left  fide  of  the  ftatiie  of  th  •  Virgin,  is  an 
angel  of  filver  in  the  above-mentioned  pollure,  of- 
fering a  golden  heart,  crowned  with  glittering  pearls, 
emeralds,  and  diamonds,  and  like  the  former,  ter- 
minating in  a  flame.  This  was  the  gift  of  Laura 
Martinozzia,  widow  of  Alphonfo  IV.  duke  of  Mo- 
dena,  and  mother  of  the  above-mentioned  queen  of 
England. 

On  the  right-hand  of  the  Virgin,  is  a  fta  ue  of  an 
angel,  weighing  three  hundred  and  fifty-one  pounds. 
He  is  reprefenttd,  ofltring,  on  a  cufliion  of  the  fame 
metal,  an  infant  of  gold,  which  weighs  twenty-four 
pounds.  This  was  a  prefent  from  lewis  Xlli.  of 
France,  given  purfuant  to  a  vow  at  the  birth  of  the 
dauphin,  who  was  afterward  Lewis  XIV.  Befide 
this,  there  are -many  other  images  of  children,  both 
in  gold  and  filver  •,  alfo  feveral  other  valuable  votive 
pieces :  but  to  enumerate  them  all,  would  tire  the 
reader's  patience. 

The  robe  in  which  this  image  was  dreflrd,  when 
brought  from  Dalmatia  to  Italy,  is  made  of  red  camb- 
let,  and  kept  in  a  cafket  of  glafs.  The  cup,  out  of 
which  both  the  Virgin  and  her  infant  are  faid  to 
have  eaten  and  drank,  is  fhaped  like  a  porringer,  or 
fhallow  bowl.  It  is  made  of  earth,  and  glazed,  but 
now  fet  in  filver.  This  veflTel  is  not  only IciflTed,  but 
rofaries,  agni  Dei,  crucifixes,  and  paper  caps,  with 
the  Virgin  of  Loretto  painted  on  them,  are  rubbed 
againfi:  it,  from  a  firm  perfuafion,  that  they  become 
a  fpecific  remedy  againft  the  head  ach  and  other  dif- 
cafe«.  An  ague  is  iaid  to  have  been  perfectly  cured, 
by  only  drinking  a  little  cold  water  out  of  this  vef- 
fel :  even  the  oil  and  wax  of  the  lamps  and  candles 
burning  before  the  image,  are  not  without  their  me- 
dicinal and  anodyne  qualities.  Befide  the  above  difli, 
here  are  feveral  other  pieces  of  furniture  belonging 
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to  the  holy  Virgin,  but  very  mean.  Under  the  image 
is  the  hearth,  or  Hrc-placc,  where  flic  ulial  to  drcfs 
her  vidluals,  anJ  is  now  called  Scicrcfaftulus  Caminus. 

Before  the  holy  Virgin,  fcventeen  golden  lamp*; 
arc  continually  burning.  Among  the  thirry-feve.i 
filver  lamps,  burning  in  the  other  part  (yf  t'le  d-.f^ 
Santay  leveral  weigh  fitly,  eighty,  a  hundred ;  and 
four  of  them  a  hundred  and  twenty-eight  pounds. 
For  fupplying  all  thcfe  lamps  with  oil,  legacies  have 
betn  left,  and  annual  penfions  appropriated  by  the 
perfons  who  offered  them.  The  aUar  Rands  in  the 
mii^dle  of  the  party-wall,  which  feparaics  the  Sanc- 
tum Santlorum  from  the  other  parr  of  the  chapel.  It 
is  inlulated,  and  docs  not  intercept  the  full  view  of 
the  image  of  the  Virgin,  whic^  ftands  high  and  for- 
ward in  the  fandtuary  of  the  ch  pel  behind  u  c  altar. 
The  Roman  Catholics  pretend,  thut  th-s  altar  was 
made  by  the  apoftles  themfclves,  ana  brc  uglit  hither 
from  Galilee,  with  the  holy  houie.  Ca  it  is  qua- 
drangular Ltone,  upon  which  St.  Peter  is  faid  r .  have 
celebrated  the  firft  mafs.  The  rich  Palliottc,  embd- 
liftied  with  jafper,  lapis  lazuli  and  ar;.itc  was  an  oi- 
fering  of  Colhio  II.  great  duke  of  T  jfcaiiy. 

Over  the  window,  through  which  the  angel  Ga- 
briel entered  the  houfe  at  the  annunciadon,  is  a  pic- 
ture of  the  crucifixion,  pretended  to  have  been  brought 
hither  by  the  apoftles,  and  faid  to  have  been  executed 
by  St.  Luke. 

The  prefent  pavement  of  the  Cafa  Santa  confifts 
of  fquarc  pieces  of  white  and  red  mar'ole.  The  walls 
feem  formerly  to  have  been  plaiftered  with  mortar, 
part  of  which,  here  and  •'<■  re,  with  the  portrait  of 
the  Virgin,  and  a  group  of  angtls  painted  on  it,  is 
ftill  remaining. 

The  outfide  of  tl:e  Cafa  Santa,  notwithftanding 
the  ipean  appearance  of  the  walls  within,  is  fplen- 
didly  decorated  with  the  moft  coftly  marble,  fo  con- 
trived, as  to  ferve  as  a  cafe  for  it,  a  fmall  interval 
being  left  between  the  marble  and  the  brick  walls  of 
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the  holy  manfion.  This  is  partly  to  be  afcribcd  to 
the  veneration  entertained  for  thele  facrcd  materials, 
and  partly  to  an  apprehenfion,  that  they  would  not 
admit  this  new  unhallowed  marble  in  contact  with 
them,  but  repel  them  with  fuch  violence,  as  by  the 
{hock  to  endanger  the  lives  of  the  workmen  -,  which, 
if  we  will  believe  tradition,  formerly  happened  to 
fomc  foolifh  builders,  who  w^^re  defirous  of  ftrength- 
ening  thefe  facred  walls  by  fome  new  additions. 

This   marble   ftrudure,  which  inclofes  the  Cafa 
Santa,  was  begun    by   pope  Leo  X.  in    15 14,  and 
though  not   quite  finifhcd,  confecrated  in  1538  by 
pope  Paul  III.      It  v/as  at  laft  complcated  in  1579, 
and  p  >pe  Gregory  XIIL  had  the  honour  of  putting 
the  iiiniliiiig  hiind  to  this  fplendid  flrudlure.      It 
Hands  in  ihir  middle  of  a  fine  fpacious  church,  which 
prefVrves  it  from  the  injuries  of  wind  and  weather. 
The  pilgrims  commonly  perform  their  firft  proceflion 
by  going  round  the  holy  houfe  on  their  knees,  though 
they  are  under  no  particular  injun6tion  to  do  this ; 
but   Icfc  to  the  dilates  of  their  devotional  zeal  to 
make  thi^  kneeling  circuit  as  often  as  they  pleafe.     It 
is  about  fifty  feet  in  length,  thirty  in  breadth,  and 
the  lame  in  hei  ihth  -,  and  the  materials  employed  are 
all  of  the  whitcil  Carrara  marble.     The  two  longer 
fides  are  each  cmbellilhed  with  fix  Corinthian  pillars 
of  variegated   marble  -,    and  the  two  fhorter,    with 
four  each.     In  the  inter-columniations  are  bas-reliefs, 
reprefenting  the  moft  remarkable  incidents  in  the 
life  of  the  Virgin  ;   between  thefe  ten  ftatues  of  the 
prophets,  and  above  them  the  ten  fibyls.      Among 
the  prophets,  on  the  fouth  fide,  David  with  the  head 
of  Goliah  at  his  feet,  is  particularly  admired  for  its 
curious  workmanfliip ;  and  on  the  north  fide  is  a  groupe 
reprefenting  the  efpoufals  of  the  Virgin,  and  a  boy 
playing  with  a  dog  ;  whle  his  mother,  with  a  child 
in  her  arms,  beholds  him  with  a  countenance  full  of 
the  utmoll    maternal  tendernefs,    the  exprefllon  of 
which  is  truly  admirable,     It  was  defigned  and  be- 
gun 
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gun  by  Contucci,  but  finiflicd  by  Rafaelle  du  Monte 
Lupone  and  Tribulo,  which  lall  artift  alfo  performed  ' 
the  famous  ftacue,  reprefenting  a  man  breaking  a 
ftick.  On  ths  eaft  fide,  in  a  bas-relief,  exhibitmg 
the  extraordinary  conveyance  of  the  Cafa  Santa, 
through  the  air,  is  a  peafant  driving  his  afs,  the  ^ 
expreifion  of  which  cannot  be  viewed  without  plea- 
fure. 

No  perfon  is  admitted  with  a  fword,  or  other  wea- 
pon, which  muft  be  delivered  to  an  ecclefiaftic,  who 
fits  over  againft  the  door  of  the  fan^luary,  and  alio 
receives  the  little  pecuniary  gratuities  made  for  the 
benefit  of  the  church.  A  fcudi  is  fufficient  for  a  com- 
pany of  two  or  three  perfons  to  give,  and  the  like 
fum  is  required  for  feeing  the  treafury.  But  it  is 
quite  otherwifc  with  regard  to  the  prefents  offered  by 
pilgrims,  which  may  be  eafily  imagined  to  amount 
annually  to  many  thoufand  ducats. 

The  extraordinary,  and  almofl:  divine  worfhip  paid 
by  Roman  Catholics  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  is  very  well 
known  :  and  fince  the  veneration  for  reliques  has,  in 
the  laft  century,  been  carried  to  an  exorbitant  pitch, 
it  may  be  eafily  concluded,  what  a  continual  refort 
of  people  mull  be  to  a  houfe  where  the  Virgin  Mary 
was  born,  brought  up,  efpoufed,  and  lived  after  mar- 
riage i  in  which  alio  our  Saviour's  incarnation  was 
revealed  to  her,  where  (he  was  overlhadowed  by  the 
Holy  Ghoft,  and  laftly,  where  our  Saviour  himfelf 
pafTcd  a  great  part  of  his  life.  From  this  laft  circum- 
Itance,  fome  Roman  Catholics,  when  afked  why  this 
relique  preferably  to  any  other  memorial  of  the  evan- 
gelical hiftory,  efpecially  the  holy  fepulchre,  was 
brouoht  away  from  the  infidels  by  the  miniftry  of 
angels  and  removed  into  Europe  ?  anfwer,  that 
among  other  reafons  it  arofe  from  that  natural  fond- 
nefs  our  Saviour,  like  other  men,  always  retained  for 
a  p'  vce  where,  in  his  youihful  days,  he  had  paflcd 
fo  ni4ny  agreeable  hours, 
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The  number  of  pilgrims  who  vilited  this  holy  houfe, 
is  faid,  formerly,  for  feveral  years  fucceffivcly,  to 
have  amounted  to  two  hundred  thoufand.  But  the 
Proteftant  doctrine,  fince  the  reformation,  has  given 
a  fevere  blow  to  the  fale  of  indulgencies  -,  and  even 
the  zeal  of  ihofe  who  ftill  adhere  to  the  Roman  church, 
is  greatly  abated  w.th  regard  to  tirefome  pilgrimages : 
fo  that,  at  prt'fent,  the  number  of  pilgrims  who  an- 
nually repair  hither  for  the  fake  of  devotion,  feldom 
exceeds  forty  or  fifty  thoufand.  Not  many  years  fince, 
nine  thoufand  pilgrims  were  at  Loretto  at  one  time  -, 
and  it  may  ealily  be  conceived,  what  confufion  fuch 
a  number  of  people  muft  occafion  in  this  little  town. 
Some  come  a-foot,  others  ride  on  afles  or  horfes. 
The  female  pilgrims,  whofe  circumftances  enable 
them  to  be  at  the  expence,  generally  chufe  to  come 
to  Loretto  in  carriages;  and,  as  large  companies 
frequently  travel  together,  many  diverting  incidents 
often  happen  on  the  road.  As  foon  as  they  reach 
the  paved  way  leading  down  a  hill  into  the  fuburbs, 
they  begin  finging  fome  hymn,  which  continues  till 
they  enter  the  church.  But  if  the  company  be  too 
large,  the  ceremony  of  going  on  their  knees  round 
the  Ca/a  Santa  is  omitted,  and  they  muft  make  ufc 
of  fome  other  method  to  fhew  their  devotion.  The 
poor  pilg'ims  are  received  into  an  hofpital,  where 
they  are  provided  with  beds,  as  alfo  bread  and  wine, 
every  morning  and  evening,  for  three  days.  The 
greatcft  concouil'e  at  Loretto,  is  from  the  beginning 
of  May  till  tlie  middle  of  July  •,  great  numbers  are 
alfo  to  be  fecn  in  September,  it  having  been  revealed 
to  Paulus  a  Sylva  in  a  vifion,  that  the  Virgin  Mary 
V  as  born  on  the  eighth  day  of  that  month. 

The  large  church,  which  entirely  covers  the  Cafa 
Santa,  is  built  of  Irtrian  Hone,  which  very  much  re- 
i'embles  that  of  Tivoli  ftone,  ufed  at  Rome.  The 
iron  grates  before  the  feveral  chapels  in  the  church, 
were  forged  out  of  the  fetters  of  four  thoufand  Chrif- 
tians,  who,  by  the  naval  vidory  of  Lepanto,  in  the 
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time  of  pope  Pius  V.  in  1571,  were  releafed  from 
Turkilh  (lavery.  Several  confelTionals  are  placed  up 
and  down  in  the  church,  with  fuperfcriptions  over 
them,  indicating  in  what  language  ilrangtrs  miy 
confcis,  and  receive  abfolution.  Above  twenty  J.^- 
fuits  attend  conftantly  as  confeflbrs,  and  among  cht-ic 
a  perlbn  of  any  Europraji  nation,  may  find  one  ac 
leaft,  who  underilands  his  native  language. 

The  many  maflcs  founded  here  for  ever,  befi  !e 
others  that  are  well  paid  for,  and  faid  daily  on  parti- 
cular occafions,  enable  the  Cafa  Santa  to  mamtain 
eighty  chaplains,  who  with  the  canons,  beneficia- 
ries and  ecclefia»lics,  viliting  Loretto  out  of  devo- 
tion, ccn^antly  perform  this  efl^ential  part  of  the  Ro- 
milh  religion.  The  numb  r  of  the  mafles  daily  faid 
in  the  C'ifa  Scnta.  and  in  the  great  church  which  fur- 
rounds  it,  amount  to  a  hundred  and  iwenty-three  ; 
and  in  the  whole  year,  to  forty-four  thoufand  eight 
hundred  and  ninety-five. 

The  eunuchs  alio  who  belong  to  the  choir  of  the 
holy  chapel  fay  maflVs  here  ;  and,  on  luch  occafions, 
carry  their  tefticles  about  them  in  a  fmal!  box  :  con- 
cluding, by  mathematical  calculation,  that  ,-\^  and 
t4t  are  always  equal  to  an  integer  This  practict*  is 
feldom  heard  of  ai;  Rome  ;  but  in  the  upper  parts  ot 
Italy  is  very  common. 

The  walls  of  the  church  of  Loretto  were  formerly 
hung  with  a  multitude  of  piftures  and  votive  pieces  ; 
fome  of  wood,  ibme  brafs,  and  others  of  wax  ;  but 
the  number  of  thefe  beginning  to  obfcure  the  church, 
and  not  adding  greatly  to  its  elegance,  it  was  decreed, 
in  the  year  1673,  to  remove  the  major  part  of  them, 
and  apply  the  filver  and  gold  to  better  ufes.  In  the 
church  near  the  Qafa  Santa^  is  ftill  a  picture  of  a  prieft 
offering  his  entrails  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  occa- 
fion  of  this  pidlure,  according  to  the  infcription  un- 
der it,  is  as  follows.  The  prieft  was  by  birth  a  Dal- 
matian, lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  fixth  century, 
and  entertained  a  high  veneration  for  the  Madonna  di 
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Loretto.     It  was  his  misfortune  to  be  taken  prifoner 
by  the  Turks,  and  fohcited  to  embrace  the  Mahome- 
tan and  abjure  the  Chriftian  religion  ;  but  he  not  only 
rejected  their  propofals,  and  oppofed  their  menaces, 
but  alfo  never  ceaitd  to  call  upon  the  nameof  Chrift, 
and   the  holy  Virgin.      Being  aflced  the  rt-afon  for 
iuch. continual  invocations,  he  anfwercd,  that  thefe 
names  were  imprinted  on  his  heart,  and  therefore  it 
was  not  in  his  power  to  forbear.    Upon  their  threaten- 
ing to  tear  his  hearc  and  bowels  out  of  his  body,  if 
he  did  not  dcfift  from  his  invoca  ions,  and  renounce 
Chrilt  and   Mary,  he  replied,  the  firft  was  in  their 
power  J  but  the  latter  impoflible  for  them  to  perform. 
Upon  this  the  Turks  immediately  put  their  threats 
in  execution ;  but  the  priell,  in  the  midll  of  his  tor- 
ture, perfjftcd  in  calling  on  the  Virgin  Mary,  pro- 
mifing,  at  the  fame  time,  a  pilgrimage  to  Loretto. 
They  therefore  put  his  heart  and  the  entrails  into  his 
hands,  telling  him  by  way  of  farcafm,  that  he  might 
now  perform  his  vow,  and  carry  his  offering  to  Lo- 
retto.     Bur,  to  their  aftonilliment,  the  martyr  rofe 
immediately,  and  with  his  heart  and  entrails  in  his 
hands,  proceeded  on  his  journey,  and  arrived  at  Lo- 
retto, where  he  (liewed  his  mangled  body ;  and  after 
offering  his  heart  and  entrails,  relating  the  whole  af- 
fair, and  receiving  the  holy  facrament,  he  expired. 
The  Jeluit  Terfeliina  adds,  that  thefe  entrails  hung 
a  long  time  in  the  church,  as  a  memorial  of  the  mi- 
racle ♦,  but  decaying  by  length  of  time,  they  were 
taken  away,  and  their  place  fupplied  by  a  reprcfenta- 
tion  of  them  cut  in  wood.     Pope  Paul  III.  however, 
ordered  the  latter  to  be  removed,   the  vulgar  begin- 
ning to  render  more  homage  to  them,  than  even  to 
the  Virgin  Mary  herfelf. 

It  is  not  improbable,  that  many  filver  tablets  and 
votive  pieces,  which  make  but  little  Ihow,  are  melted 
down,  and  fent  to  the  mint  to  be  coined  -,  as  alfo,  that 
the  fuperfluous  jewels,  not  employed  in  ornaments, 
are  converted  into  money,  and  applied  to  better  ufes : 
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cfpecially  if  they  have  been  the  offerings  of  perlbns 
long  fince  dead,  or  other  circumllances  render  any 
fiirther  inquiry  improbable.  This  1  know,  that  fo- 
reign jewellers  find  their  accounts  grearly  in  vifi  ing 
the  convents  of  Italy,  and  have  purchafed  many  rich 
jewels  for  fmall  fums  of  ready  money,  which  the 
Monks  are  very  fond  of,  fecrecy  being  flridlly  en- 
joined the  purchafers  at  the  fame  time. 

In  the  Sala  del  'Treforoy  on  a  ftone  in  the  pavement, 
is  the  date  1626,  cut  as  a  memorial  of  a  thief,  who, 
in  that  year,  found  means  to  convey  himfeif  into 
this  place  •,  but  by  a  particular  miracle,  the  pave- 
ment, as  they  fay,  opening  under  him,  he  funk  down 
to  his  waift,  fo  that  being  unable  to  ftir,  he  was 
eafily  taken,  and  fuffered  the  punilhment  he  dcfcrv- 
cd.  Others  tell  this  Itory  with  additional  circum- 
llances ;  but  the  true  defign  of  the  whole  is,  to  de- 
ter others  from  making  any  future  attempts  on  this 
valuable  treafury. 

The  inhabitants  of  Loretto,  notwithftanding  their 
boafts  of  the  extraordinary  and  vifible  protection  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  efpecially  with  regard  to  this  facrcd 
treafure,  do  not  think  it  advifable  to  put  it  to  the 
trial  i  for  not  only  the  window  of  the  6^7/^2  del  Treforo 
is  fecured  with  a  ftrong  iron  gate,  but  even  the  city 
itfelf  alfo  fortified  -,  which,  according  to  an  infcrip- 
tion  on  one  of  the  baflions,  was  done  in  the  year  1521, 
under  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.  Thele  fortifications 
may  prove  a  fufficicnt  fccurity  to  the  town  again  ft  any 
fudden  attack  of  pirates ;  but  are  otherwile  of  little 
importance  -,  for,  in  many  places,  the  houfes  ferve 
inltead  of  walls. 

Loretto  is  commonly  without  a  garrifon,  fo  that 
it  is  furprifing  the  Turks  have  not  made  greater  ef- 
forts than  they  have  hitherto  done,  in  order  to  pol- 
fefs  themfelves  of  the  precious  booty  dcpofited  here. 
The  Roman  Catholics  indeed  allege,  that  in  all  the 
attempts  which  the  Turks  have  hitherto  made  againft 
Loretto,  they  have  been  driven  off,  either  by  an  ex- 
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traordinary  miracle,  or  are  feized  with  a  fupernatiiral 
panic.  But  the  true  reafon  why  the  Turks  do  not 
make  a  formal  attempt  on  this  place,  may  arife  from 
the  great  fliallowncis  of  the  Adriatic  in  thefe  parts ; 
whereby  the  approach  of  large  fhips  to  that  (hore  is 
rendered  entucly  impradicable  :  befide.  Lore f to  ly- 
ing oniy  fhrce  Italian  miles  from  the  fea,  and  in  an 
open  country,  no  delcent  can  be  made  with  fuch  Te- 
crecy  ana  expedition  as  not  to  alarm  the  whole  coun- 
try* And  no  fooner  is  a  Turkilh  fquadron  known  to 
be  at  fea,  than  a  ilrong  garrifon  is  immediately  fent 
hither  from  the  neighbouring  country. 

I'hc  annual  revenue  of  the  Cafa  Santa,  from  lands 
and  other  fettled  funds  and  ftipenus,  is  by  themfelves 
allowed  to  amount  to  near  thirty  thoufand  fcudi, 
exclufive  of  the  prefcnts  and  offerings  of  devotees, 
which,  and  from  the  refort  of  fo  many  thoufand  vo- 
taries, mull  be  very  confiderable. 

'I  he  trade  of  Loretto,  befide  the  inns,  public  hou- 
fes,  and  lodgings  of  ftrangers,  confifts  chiefly  in 
making  medals,  crucifixes,  images  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  painted  paper  caps,  ribbands,  and  rofaries, 
which  are  bought  up  by  ftrangers,  as  amulets  for 
the  head-ach,  fits,  and  other  difeafes. 

Loretto  is  about  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  has 
a  fine  profped:  toward  the  fea,  and  a  beautiful  valley 
finely  planted  with  trees.  The  fuburb  extending  to 
Monte  Reale,  is  finely  built.  In  clear  weather,  about 
fun-rifing,  the  mountains  of  Croatia,  though  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  from  Loretto,  are  difcernable. 

Foreigners  reiorting  hither, in  fuch  crowds,  occafion 
a  great  confumption  of  provifions  at  Loretto ;  and 
tho'  your  hoft  is  fure  to  exaft  upon  you  as  much  as 
poffible,  yet  the  entertainment  cannot  be  complained 
of.  The  inhabitants  are  very  courteous  ;  and  at  the 
poft-houfes  between  Rome  to  Bologna,  you  have 
much  more  polite  ufage  than  in  thofe  between  Flo- 
rence and  Rome.  Their  frequent  converfe  with  ftran- 
gers, dcubtlefs,  ferves  to  polifh  their  manners. 
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The  roads  in  the  country  about  Loretto,  as  well  as 
the  town  itfelf,  fwarm  with  beggars,  who,  in  fpring, 
ftrew  flowers  before  ftrangcrs,  and  throw  fome  into 
the  carriages,  in  order  to  obtain  their  charities. 

The  diftance  between  Loretto  and  Ancona,  is  fif- 
teen Italian  miles,  the  road  lying  through  a  moft 
agreeable  plain,  interfered  by  the  rivers  Mufone  and 
Afpido.  The  number  of  ftreams  and  rivers  that 
have  their  fource  in  the  eaft-fide  of  the  Apennines,  is 
greater  than  can  be  found  in  any  other  chain  of 
mountains  of  the  fame  extents 

Ancona  is  but  a  mean  place,  and  ftands  on  hilly 
and  uneven  ground,  and  it  has  its  name  from  its 
fhape,  being  built  in  an  angle  like  that  of  the  elbow. 

The  ftature  and  complexion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Ancona,  efpecially  the  fair  fex,  are  greatly  fuperior  to 
the  reft  of  the  inhabitants  of  Italy,  lb  that  they  feem 
to  be  another  people.  The  fame  may  be  obferved  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Senigallia,  Fano,  and  Pefaro  as  far 
as  Remini.  If  it  be  true,  that  the  polite  and  beautiful 
youths  reforting  to  the  univerfities,  added  to  the  grand 
retinue  of  a  court,  contribute  to  render  Leipfick, 
Hall,  and  Drefden,  the  nurferies  of  fine  men :  the 
fuperior  beauty  of  the  female  fex  at  Fano,  Ancona,&c. 
may,  with  equal  juftice,  be  attributed  to  the  great 
number  of  ft  rangers  and  pilgrims,  continually  travel- 
ling through  thofe  cities. 

The  eaftern  part  of  Italy  is  pleafanter  and  more 
fertile  than  the  generality  of  places  lying  on  the  weft 
fide  ;  efpecially  if  you  include  the  coaft  between  Ge- 
noa and  Leghorn. 

The  whole  Adriatic  fea  abounds  with  teftaceous 
and  moft  other  kinds  of  filh.  A  fingular  fpecies  of 
the  former  is  the  Ballani,  or  Ballari,  found  alive  in 
large  ftones.  The  fliell  of  this  filh  is  rough  and  of 
an  oblong  figure,  fomewhat  refembling  a  date,  and 
are  thence  called -Dattili  del  Mare.  They  are  gene- 
rally found  on  the  (hallows  near  Comero,  or  Aonaro, 
ten  miles  from  Ancona. 

Rimini^ 
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Rimini,  or  Araminium,  was  formerly  a  confidei'ahlc 
city,  but  now  greatly  decayed,  cfpecially  fince  the 
fatal  blow  it  received  by  an  earthquake  in  the  year 
1671.  It  is,  however,  ftill  remarkable  for  feveral 
pieces  of  its  ancient  fplendour.  Without  the  town, 
toward  Pefaro,  is  a  triumphal  arch,  the  front  of  which 
is  decorated  with  two  beautiful  Corinthian  pillars,  and 
two  buds. 

A  few  Italian  miles  from  Rimini,  you  pafs  a  bridge 
over  the  river  Cufa,  which,  by  Clementivi  Giacomo 
Villani,  and  other  learned  men,  has  been  taken  for  the 
ancient  Rubicon.  Two  miles  on  this  fide  Sefenatico, 
the  road  erodes  the  river  Fiumefino  \  and  fcarce  fixty 
paces  before  you  crofs  the  Pifatello,  which  likewife 
empties  itfelf  into  the  Fiumefino.  However  imall 
and  IhaJlow  the  PiflTatela  may  appear  in  dry  weather, 
it  is  the  ancient  Rubicon,  lb  celebrated  in  Roman 
hiftory,  for  being  the  limit  which  divided  the  Italian 
provinces  from  Cifalpine  Gaul.  Whence  the  hoftile 
views  of  Julius  Csefar,  on  his  pafling  this  river  with 
his  army,  could  be  no  longer  concealed. 

After  paflTmg  Rimini,,  the  face  oF  the  country  is  vi- 
fibly  changed  for  the  worfe  -,  efpecially  between  Cer- 
via  and  Ravenna,  where  the  foil  is  remarkably  barren, 
the  parts  on  the  fea-coafl:  being  covered  with  fands, 
and  the  more  inland  country,  full  of  morafi'es,  ftns, 
and  the  like. 

Ravenna,  ridiculoully  fuppofed  to  have  been  found- 
ed by  Efau,  was  very  famous,  not  only  during  the 
flourilhing  ftare  of  ancient  Rome,  but  a  confiderable 
time  afterward ;  being  the  feat  of  the  Exarch,  or  the 
emperor's  viceroy  in  Italy.  But,  at  prefent,  it  hardly 
contains  fifteen  thoufand  inhabitants  -,  a  fum  fo  dif- 
proportionate  to  the  number  of  convents,  of  which 
'  are  no  lefs  than  twenty-four  in  the  city,  that  it  mult 
fenfibly  feel  the  weight  of  this  ufelefs  load. 

Among  other  antiquities  in  this  city  are  the  remains 
of  the  walls  belonging  to  the  palace  of  Theodoric, 
king  of  the  Oftrogoths ;  the  upper  part  of  it  is  deco- 
rated 
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i'Ated  with  pillars,  and  in  the  lower  part  is  a  very  large 
porphyry  coffin,  in  which  the  remains  of  that  king 
were  depofited.  The  Kotunda  is  fituated  without 
the  city,  on  the  right  hand  in  pafTing  out  through. 
the  Porta  Cibo.  It  has  at  prefeiit  the  appearance  of 
an  old  ruined  cupola  or  chapel  -,  is  fixteen  common 
paces  in  diameter,  and  its  pavement,  except  in  the 
midft  of  fummer,  generally  under  Water.  It  is  faid 
to  have  been  built  in  526,  by  Anlalafunta,  daughter 
to  king  Theodoric.  The  rhoft  remarkable  part  ot 
it  is  the  roof,  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  dilri,  t.nd. 
confifts  of  orie  lirigle  (lone,  which,  not  many  yeai'i; 
ago,  was  fplit  by  the  lightning.  ;  It  is  as  hard  as  flint, 
and  faid  to  have  been  broUeht  hither  from  Egypt.  It 
is  four  geometrical  feet  in  thicknefs,  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  in  circumference,  and  thirty-one  feet  two 
inches  ih  dianrieter,  according  to  ari  account  of  it, 
written  on  vellum,  and  kept  on  the  altar  of  the  cha- 
pel. It  is  not  ealy  to  fay,  in  what  manner  fo  enor- 
mous a  mafs,  which  weighs  near  one  hundred  tons, 
tould  have  been  raifed  to  the  top  of  this  ftrufture, 
efpecially  as  the  modern  machines  were  then  un- 
known: but,  whoever  has  feen  the  ftiipendous  obe- 
Iin<s  at  Rorrie,  will  be  the  lefs  furprifcd  at  this; 
Hound  the  circumference  of  this  ftorte,  on  the  top  of 
fhe  Rotunda,  were  fornlerly  the  Itatues  of  the  twelve 
apollles,  their  names  being  ftill  ori  the  pedeftals, 
which  projecft  a  little  way  beyond  the  roof. 

On  the  right  hand,  without  the  Porta  Cibo,  are  the 
remains  of  the  towers  of  the  old  caftle.  On  the  lefr, 
where  the  Tea  formerly  wafhed  the  city  Walls  (as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  iron  rings  ftili  rerriaining,  arid  which 
wereufed  in  fattening  Ihips)  are  at  prefent  feveral  fields 
^vell  cultivated;  Ravenna  fiow  lying  three  Italian  miles 
from  the  fca'.  As  Mifenum  was  the  ancient  port  for 
the  Roman  fleet  iri  the  Mediterranean,  to  intimidate 
the  inhabitants  of  Gaul,  Spain,  Mauritania,  Africa, 
Egypt,  Sardinia,  and  Sicily ;  fo  the  hsrbcur  of  Kz' 
venna  was  ufcd  to  awe  the  provinces  of  Epirus,  Ma- 
cedonia,   Achaia,    Propontis,    Pontus,    Crete,    and 
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Cyprus;  as  is  evident  from  Vcgctiut,  lib.  iv.  and 
Suetonius  in  the  Life  of  Auguftus. 

From  Ravenna  to  Bologna  is  five  (^ages,  and  the 
road  lies  through  Faenza,  Imola,  and  St.  Nicola. 
Part  of  this  road,  efpecially  in  wet  weather,  is  very 
dangerous,  running  along  the  banks  of  the  river 
L'Amoni  i  but  when  you  are  pafled  this,  you  enter  a 
moft  beautiful  road,  extending  through  pleafant 
groves,  walks,   and  elegant  vineyards. 

Bologna,  with  regard  to  its  extent,  the  number  of 
iits  nobility  and  other  inhabitants,  and  the  importance 
of  its  trade,  is  doubtlcfs  next  to  Rome,  the  moft  opu- 
lent and  beautiful  city  in  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate.  The 
nwmber  of  its  inhabitants  amount  to  between  eighty 
and  ninety  thoufand  -,  but  the  whole  diftrift,  which 
includes  three  hundred  and  eight  cities,  towns,  and 
villages,  contains  three  hundred  and  eight  thoufand 
fouls. 

The  inhabitants  are  reckoned  very  facetious,  and 
famous  for  their  fatirical  raillery:  notwithflanding 
which,  they  behave  with  the  utmoft  politenefs  to 
Grangers,  and  appear  to  be  excellent  mechanics,  and 
very  induftrious.  The  great  quantity  and  valuable 
quality  of  their  filk,  is  produdive  of  a  large  trade ; 
and  the  fmall  river  Reno,  a  branch  of  which  runs 
through  the  city,  is  very  convenient  for  the  filk 
mills,  in  which  a  fingle  wheel  turns  four  or  five  thou- 
fand fmall  cylinders  with  furprifing  velocity  *,  and,  if 
the  filk  be  good  and  ftrong,  does  more  work  than  fo 
many  thouiand  hands.  The  damalks,  fattins,  taffa- 
ties,  and  velvets  of  Bologna,  are  in  great  repute. 
The  inhabitants  likewife  deal  largely  in  hemp  and 
flax,  great  quantities  of  the  former  being  exported  to 
Venice  for  fails  and  cordage.  The  wine  and  oil  pro- 
duced in  this  neighbourhood,  fupply  the  adjacent 
i provinces ;  and  the  wine  from  the  vineyards  of  Bo- 
ogna  is  fo  ftrong,  that  it  is  generally  diluted  with  one 
fourth  part  of  water  •,  except  that  appointed  for  the 
facrament,  which  is  genuine,  and  may  be  purchafed 
at  the  convents. 

The 
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The  country  round  Bologna  produces  vaft  quanti- 
ties of  honey  and  wax,  great  part  of*  which  is  export- 
fed,  and  ail  kind  of  provifions  are  in  great  plenty  and 
exceeding  good.  Here  are  the  beft  inns  in  the  whole 
tour  of  Italy,  efpecially  the  St.  Marco  and  il  Pelegrino. 
Fowls  of  all  kinds  are  very  large,  and  their  flelh  deli- 
cious. The  Bologna  cervallat  and  other  kinds  of 
faufages,  and  dried  tongues  are  famous  not  only 
throughout  Europe,  but  arc  ofcerl  fent  to  the  Eaft 
and  Weft  Indies. 

The  nuns  of  this  city  are  very  ingenious  in  making 
artificial  flowers,  of  filver,  filk,  muflin,  enamel  and 
ilinglafs.  The  fineft  flowers  are  indeed,  at  firft,  in- 
tended only  for  prefents,  but  there  are  abundance  of 
them  in  tlie  ihops,  where  ftrangers  may  purchafe 
them  at  a  very  reafonable  price.  They  alfo  imitate 
all  kinds  of  fruit,  fo  exa6tly  in  wax,  that  the  moll 
turious  eye  can  hardly  diftinguilh  them  from  the  pro- 
ducts of  nature. 

Formerly  the  little  dogs  of  Bologna  breed,  were  a 
Very  confiderable  advantage  to  that  city ;  but  at  prc- 
fent,  that  foible  is  fo  far  exploded,  that  even  at  Bo- 
logrta  itfelf,  the  breed  is  fo  fcarcc,  that  one  of  toler- 
able beauty  is  valued  at  four  or  five  guineas.  Some 
pretend  that  the  method  for  checking  th^  growth  of 
thefe  animals,  h  to  rub  their  hgs,  and  the  fpine  of 
their  backs  with  fpirit  of  wine,  as  foon  as  they  ar« 
whelpt,  and  frequently  repeating  the  operations. 

The  ladies  of  Bologna,  efpecially  thofc  of  rank,| 
drefs  entirely  after  the  Frcncii  mod:?  -,  but  thofc  of 
the  middle  clafs  generally  wear  a  black  gown,  and 
Over  their  heads  a  filk  veil  of  the  fame  colour  j  but 
generally  enjoy  more  liberty  than  in  any  other  part  of 
Italy.  The  number  of  bhnd  people  in  this  city  is 
remarkable;  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  procure 
any  ratisfa<5;lory  account  of  the  caufe.  Numbers  of 
people  alfo  are  (eci\  walking  the  Itreets  with  fpedtacles 
on,  who  are  fo  far  from  labouring  under  any  defetl: 
of  fight,  that  their  eyc^^  wan.lcr  about  without  fo 
much  as  looking  through  t!ic  (iliGc?.     This  is  ;i  S:.\»- 
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r  ih  cuiloir,  and  fuppofed  to  indicate  a  remarkable 
{-gravity  i  nnd  hence  kveral  ecclefiaftics  affed  it. 

[Mr.  Sharpc  intbrrhs  us,  he  came  to  Bologna  in 
"  Rogation  week,  when  all  the  communities  of  the 
<:iiy,  walk  fcveral  days  in  form,  every  man  with  a 
yyjLX  taper  in  his  hand,   and  every  community  with  a 
crucilix,  or   dying  favicur.     During  the  proceflion, 
botli  tlirouj^h  tht:  church  and  ftrects,  there  is  an  ac- 
companyrnent  of  martial  mufic,  and  tolling  of  bells. 
I'hcre  was  fuch  an  extraordinary  fuccefllon  of  cru- 
cifixes, that  I  was  much  tired  with  the  famencfs  of  the 
objects  i  but  at  lall,  the  appearance  of  a  Madona, 
which  clofcd  tiic  proceiFion,  brought  me  relief.     She 
was  painted,  as  are  many  others  in  Europe,  by  St. 
Luke,  and  is  much  reverenced  here,  for  the  number 
of  miracles  flic  has  wrought  in  favour  of  the  Bolonefe. 
This  ceremony  would  provoke  fome  protefl:ants,  and 
furnilhcs  all,  with  ftrong  arguments  againft  catholic 
tenets  and  pradices :  for,  during  the  appearance  of 
the  fcveral  figures  of  Chrift,  the  people  were  fo  indif- 
ferent, that  I  obferved  fome  of  them  flood  with  their 
hats  on-,  but,  upon  the  exhibition  of  the  blefTed  Vir- 
gin, they  net   only  proflrated  themfelves   on   their 
knccs,  but,  in  anfvver  to  three  bows  made   by  the 
pit^Uuc,  they,  in  the*  attitude  of  kneeling,  bent  their 
heads   to  the  ground  three  times.     At  the  church 
do(.»r,  there  was  a  kind  of  l^itany  pronounced,  to  the 
lir.iife  oi  the  blelled  Virgin,  where  the  refponfe  of 
vhe  people,  for  ievcral  minutes  together,  was,  era  pro 
ncHs.     A  moderate  cuholit  m.iy  refine,  and  plead, 
that  the  pidlurc  is  not  an  objcd  of  v/orfliip,  but  a 
MKre  fAt;;:5;;/o  of  the  Virgin;  vet,  a  rinan  v;  ho  travels 
tl'irouoh  popilh    countries,  will  always   believe   the 
picture  itlelf  is  hcnoured  •,  and  a  protcllant  may  natu- 
rally  alk,  how  it  happens,  than  one  Madona  has  more 
lame,  and  moie  po.ver  than  anoi her,  if  it  be  only  a 
picture  to  rcminil  us  of  the  Oiiginal  r   i  could  write 
vou  a  letter  every  week  on  the  lintyle  fubiedt:.  of  vul- 
^M   reri:i.:<nij    prcju'.riees,    vve;e   I   to   enumerate   all 
lu:  i  c.i!.:;i;:  :orbe:r  telling  you,  that 
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the  common  people  of  Bologna  believe,  th;it  if'  the 
Madona  was  not  carried  in  this  proccfTion,  Iik-,  the 
pifture,  would  defcend  from  her  ftatioii,  awe.  walk 
through  the  ftrects. 

At  Rome,  there  is  a  fociety,  who  advance  money 
to  the  poor,  upon  depofiting  a  pawn,  without  in- 
tcrcft.  Thisdefign  appears  uleful  j  but  I  had  not  an 
opportunity  of  learning  whether  it  be  abuled,  as  molt 
other  ^ood  intentions  are.  1  fhould  not  have  men- 
tioned It,  but  that  there  is  a  like  inlbitution  at  Bo< 
logna,  with  this  remarkable  ancient  infcription  over 
the  gate  of  the  building,  where  the  bufiiK-fs  is  tranl- 
afted.  This  injiitution  was^  i^c.  i^c.  in  order  to  put  an 
end  to  the  ufury  pratlifed  by  the  Jews.  I'he  truth  is, 
that  in  thole  times,  the  Jews  were  the  only  fadtors, 
or  money  lenders,  in  Europe,  and  it  is  no  wonder, 
that  what  was  a  Jewifh  pradtice,  fhould  be  held  in 
iiich  deteftation  by  Chriftians;  but,  with  the  times, 
we  fee  the  modes  of  religion  totally  alter,  and  good 
bifhops  now,  make  no  Icruple  to  receive  live  per 
cent,  if  they  can  get  it  honeltly.  A  few  days  fince, 
I  bellowed  a  minute's  penfive  contemplation  on  the 
monument  of  Galileo.  I  could  not  but  reflect  witii 
forrow,  and  ibme  indignation,  that  the  priefts  of 
the  fame  church,  treated  hira  as  a  blafphemer,  for 
aflerting  the  Copernican  fyftem,  who  now  treat  ths 
Hutchinfonians  as.  fanatics,  for  doubting  it.  I  am 
not  to  tell  you^  that  poor  Galileo  remained  in  the 
prifons  of  the  inquifitions  many  years,  fufFering  ex- 
tream  hardfliips  in  his  old  age  there,  and  was  not  let 
at  liberty  till  he  retraced  his  doftrine. 

At  Bologna,  as  at  Florence,  the  nobles  are  nume- 
rous and  poor  •,  indeed,  for  the  fame  realbn  v  that  is 
to  fay,  becaufe  alL  the  children  are  noble,  and,  be- 
caufc  it  is  a  fafliion.  to  divide  their  eftates  almoil 
equally  amongtl  them  :  this  cuftom  had,  a  very  good 
effeft,  when  it  was  honourable  to  be  engaged  in  com- 
merce, as  was  the  cafe,  when  the  trade  of  Europe 
was  ia  a  manner  carried  on  by  the  nobles  of  Florence, 
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Venice,  and  Lombardy :  every  fon,  by  this  article, 
improved  his  fortune,  and  enriched  his  country.  But 
the  difcovery  of  the  palfage  to  the  Indies,  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  putting  an  end  to  this  mono- 
poly, and  to  the  exorbitant  gains  attending  it,  com- 
merce, by  degrees,  became  contemptible,  as  it  grew, 
lefs  profitable  •,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  nobility, 
finding  no  refources  beyond  their  pitiful  incomes,  be- 
came wretched.  I  have  been  credibly  informed,  that 
a  noble  at  Florence,  with  five  hundred  pounds  a  year,' 
is  reputed  to  be  in  pretty  good  circumftances." — ] 

The  counf/y  between  Bologna  and  Modena  is  de- 
lightful and  fertile,  abounding  efpecially  in  vineyards. 
The  horned  cattle  of  this  country  are  very  large,  and 
moflly  of  a  white  colour.  Here,  fix  or  eight  oxen 
are  put  to  a  carriage,  with  a  great  number  of  bells 
banging  about  them,  the  ringing  of  which  is  not  at 
all  difagreeable. 

Not  far  from  Bologna  the  triumviri,  M.  Lepidus, 
M.  Antonius,  and  C.  Odavius,  formed  that  confede- 
racy which  afterward  proved  fo  bloody  in  its  confe- 
quences  to  the  Roman  republic.  Plutarch,  in  his 
life  of  Cicero,  c.  67.  and  in  that  of  Antony,  c.  24. 
fays,  that  this  interview  happened  on  a  little  ifland  ; 
to  which  Dio,  lib.  24.  adds,  that  the  ifland  was  form- 
ed by  a  fmall  river,  (namely,  the  Rhenus)  running 
near  Bologna.  However,  no  river  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  this  city,  forms  an  ifland  whidh  cbrrefponds 
with  the  defcription  given  by  tl':\t  hiflrofian,  which 
muft  only  be  underfl:ood  of  a  place  for  the  greatefl! 
part  furrcunded  with  water. 

Modena  is  an  ancient  city,  of  which  we  find  fre- 
quent mention  made  in  the  Roman  hifliory.  When 
Pecius  Brutus  was  befieged  here,  Hirtius  made  ufe 
of  Pigeons  (which  he  had  trained  up  by  hunger  for 
fuch  a  fervice)  as  meflengers  to  give  the  befieged  no- 
tice of  his  defigns,  and  to  receive  the  like  intelli- 
gence from  Brutus  on  their  return.  In  memory  of 
this  contrivance,  pigeons  are  even  to  this  day  trained 
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up  at  Modcna  to  carry  letters  from  the  city  to  a  phce 
appointed,  and  bring  back  anfwers  to  them.  What' 
advantage  thefe  winged  meflengers  were  of  to  the  city 
of  Leyden  when  hard  prefled  by  the  Spaniards,  is 
fufficiently  known  from  the  hiflory  of  the  fixteenth 
century. 

The  city  of  Modena  is  faid  to  contain  thirty-five 
thoufand  inhabitants;  which  computation,  to  m'?, 
feems  much  too  high,  and  not  at  all  credible.  Little 
orno  handicraft  trade  and  traffic  is  feen  ftirring  here; 
and  though  great  numbers  of  maflcs  (in  making  of 
which  Modena  is  faid  to  excel)  are  annually  exported 
to  Venice  and  other  places,  fo  inconfiderable  an  ar- 
ticle of  commerce,  can  contribute  but  little  to  the' 
profperity  of  the  city.  "  ' 

Two  Italian  miles  from  SafTuolo,  in  the  IModenefe, 
is  a  chafm  in  the  earth,  cglled  la  Salfa,  which  emits 
fmoke,  flame,  alhes  and  ftones,  of  a  fulphureous  fmell, 
and  throws  many  of  them  to  the  height  of  forty  ells. 
Thefe  eruptions  generally  happen  in  fpring  and  au- 
tumn, and  are  fometimes  attended  with  rumbling 
noifes  and  explofions.  The  mountain  on  which  this 
cleft  appears,  is  rendered  entirely  barren  by  thefti 
continual  ejeftions.  During  its  eruptions,  the  Petro- 
leum wells  at  Saflb,  and  Monte  Gibbio,  become 
quite  foul  and  thick.  Paolo  Boccone,  in  his  Mufea 
(li  Fijtca  &?  di  Efperienze^  which  was  publiflied  at  Ve- 
nice in  quarto,  in  1697,  remarks,  that  la  Salfa  agrees 
not  only  in  its  effeds,  but  alfo  to  the  time  of  its 
eruptions,  with  mount  ^tna  in  Sicily,  and  that  this 
agreement  was  particvilarly  obfcrvable  on  the  10th, 
nth,  and  1 2th  of  May,   1693. 

The  road  between  Modena  and  Parma  is  part  of 
the  Via  Emilias,  and  very  pleafant.  It  lies  through 
gardens  and  fine  walks,  and  is  planted  ori  both  fides 
with  white  mulberry  trees,  interwoven  with  vines. 
The  whole  plain  confifts  of  plantation?  and  inclofures, 
every  where  furnifhed  with  rows  of  vines  and  fruit 
trees,  fo  that  a  more  delightful  profped  cannot  be 
conceived. 

M  4  Five 
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Five  miles  from  Rcggio  is  a  long  bridge,  over  the 
pvcr  Lcnza,  wliich  is  the  boundary  between  Moicn^ 
and  Parma. 

Parma  is  a  populous  and  large  city,  confifting  of 
broad  regular  ftreets,  and  many  fine  houfes  -,  which, 
according  to  the  cuflom  of  the  Italians,  are  called 
palaces.  The  river  Parma  divides  it  into  two  parts, 
which  are  connefted  to  one  another  by  three  itone 
bridges.  Its  circumference  is  four  Italian  miles,  and 
the  citadel  very  much  refembles  that  of  Antwerp. 
The  number  of  the  inhabitants  are  computed  to  be 
between  forty-five  and  fifty  thoufand. 

The  large  theatre,  famous  throughout  all  Europe, 
was  built  by  Rainutius  1.  \r\  the  year  1618.     The 
parterre  or  pit,  is  fixty-five  common  paces  in  length, 
and  the  ftage  fi:(ty-two.     Before  the  theatre,  on  each 
fide,  is  an  equcftrian  {]:atue  reprefqnting  one  of  the 
ancient  dukes,  and  feveral  other  ftatues  on  the  fides 
of  the  pitj  in  the  latter  arc  twelve  rows  of  feats,  rif- 
ing  gradually  behind  one  another,  fuch  as  were  com- 
mon in  the  old  Roman  amphitheatres ;  and  over  thefe 
is  a  double  gallery.     It  is,  indeed,  faid,  that  this  am- 
phitheatre will  conveniently  hold  betwixt  eight  and 
pine  thoulimd  fpcdators ;  but  this  a  fingle  glance  of 
the  eye  is  fuiHcient  to  contradifV.    The  greateft  fingu- 
iarity  is  the  conftruftion  of  this  edifice  •,  for  a  word 
ipoken  ever  fo  low  on  the  ftage,  is  diftindtly  heard  all 
ever  the  pit,  confequently  the  fingers  and  other  ac- 
tors, are  faved  a  good  deal  of  trouble  j  and  it  is 
alfo  remarkable,  that  no  confufed  reduplication  or 
e'cho  happens,  be  the  voice  raifcd  ever  fo  high.     It  is 
faid,  that  when  Lewis  XIV.   intended  to  build  an 
opera-houfe  in  the  palace  of  the  Thuillerics  at  Pari^, 
he  fent  the  celebrated  architeft  Vigarani  to  Parma,  in 
order  to  find  out  the  caufe  of  the  extraordinary  echo 
in  this  theatre ;  but  to  no  purpofe. 

As  the  illumination  of  the  large  theatre  at  Parma, 

\s,  very  expcnfive,  a  fmaller  has  bten  ere(5led  for  com- 

?non  uft',  in  a  contiguous  faloon.  which  has  a  pit  large 
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pough  to  contain  two  thoufand  fpedlators.  On  its' 
(ideji  are  three  rows  of  feats,  and  oppofite  to  the  front 
of  the  ftage  eight  more,  rifing  one  above  another 
Jike  an  amphitheatre,  and  over  thefe  three  galleries. 

The  duke's  library  is  in  a  large  Iiall,  and  makes  a 
very  grand  appearance,  the  books  being  all  in  French 
binding,  and  the  Ihelves  on  which  they  are  placed, 
fupported  by  elegant  pillars.  There  are  not  above  fe- 
venteen  or  eighteen  thouland  volumes  in  this  library, 
and  the  only  method  taken  to  preferve  them  from 
worms  and  moths,  is  to  carefully  beat  them  at  certain 
times.  The  manufcripts  are  all  by  themll-lves,  and 
in  the  fame  binding.  The  printed  books  are  moftlv 
in  folio,  particularly  thoic  of  hiftoryj  few  or  no  fmall 
pieces  being  to  be  met  with  in  this  collcifrion. 

The.  yearly  revenues  of  the  duke  of  Parma  arc 
computed  at  between  five  and  fix  hundred  thoufand 
crowns.  It  is  fiid  the  fait  works  alone,  jill"  charges 
deduded,  produce  above  fitiy  thouland  crowns. 
Thefe  fik  works  are  carried  on  at  Sdfo,  four  and 
twenty  Italian  miles  from  Parma,  where  there  arc 
twelve  pics  of  narural  brine,  two  hundred  elis  deep  : 
the  water  of  thefe  being  boiled  in  large  cauldrons  or 
coppers,  evaporares  till  all  the  aqueous  particles  are 
feparated  j  after  which  it  ij  mixed  v/ith  bl  >od  of  ani- 
mals, beginning  to  putrefy,  and  all  boiled  together 
about  an  hour,  and  carefully  Ikimmed.  By  this  pro- 
cefs,  a  pure  and  white  fait  is  obcained. 

In  divers  parts  of  the  Parmafan  territories,  Petro- 
leum is  gathered :  fometimes  without  water,  and 
fometimes  lloating  on  the  furface  of  the  water. 
•  The  Parmaian  chetfe,  fo  famous  in  moll  parts  of 
Europe,  owes  its  gopdnefs  to  the  excellent  paflurcs 
near  Placentia;  where  the  meadows,  during  the  whole 
lummer,  may  be  vvatered  at  pleafure,  by  means  of 
fmall  Quices,  which  convey  water  from  the  Po :  be- 
|ide,  the  water  of  that  river  is  impregnated  with  a 
flimy  fubrLaf)ce,  wliich  proves  a  very  good  manure  to 

ihc  grounds  they  ovciucv/.     rivj  cows  here  yield 
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fuch  a  large  quantity  of  milk,  that,  in  a  good  fcafon, 
a  perfon  porfcflTcd  of  fifty  cows,  can  make  a  rich 
checfe  of  one  hundred  weight  every  day. 

The  diftance  from  Parma  to  Placentia,  is  about 
thirty-three  Italian  miles  •,  and  about  five  miles  from 
the  former,  is  a  ferry  over  the  river  Taro;  and  a  little 
farther  on  the  left,  lies  Caftello  Guclfo,  ftill  kept  in 
repair.  Not  far  from  the  latter  is  the  Caftello  Gebel- 
linoj  both  thefe  caftles  retain  their  names  from  the 
two  fadions  by  which  Germany  and  Italy  were  for  fo 
long  a  time  rendered  a  fcene  of  flaughter  and  con- 
fufion. 

Borgo  St.  Domino,  a  poft-ftage,  is  the  refidence  of 
a  bifhop  i  but  at  the  fame  time  a  very  mean  place. 
Its  neighbourhood  abounds  with  truffles.  The  whole 
road  is  very  good  and  delightful,  like  that  between 
Faenza  and  Bologna  -,  running  in  a  dire6t  line  betwixt 
iine  level  walks,  where  the  inclofures  on  each  fide,  arc 
planted  with  rows  of  fruit  trees,  intei  mixed  with 
vines  -,  efpecially  the  parts  about  Reggio  and  Placentia, 
which  are  fo  excellently  cultivated,  as  to  appear  like 
one  entire  orchard  or  garden.  In  fo  fine  a  country, 
it  may  be  readily  fuppofed,  that  the  clergy  have  not 
omitted  to  procure  thenafelves  fat  benefices,  and  libe- 
ral endowments :  and  I  have  been  aflTured,  that  of 
the  twenty-eight  thoufand  mhabitants  of  the  city  of 
Placentia,  two  thoufand  are  monks,  nuns,  and  other 
ccclefiaftics. 

The  cattle  of  Placentia  is  but  meanly  fortified  •,  nor 
is  the  city  in  a  condition  of  making  any  tolerable  de- 
fence. The  diftance  of  the  Po  from  Placentia,  is 
between  five  and  fix  hundred  paces  •,  and  from  the 
top  of  one  of  the  city  towers,  is  a  moft  charming  pro- 
fpe6l  of  the  whole  neighbouring  country,  juftly  called 
Piacenza,  or  Placentia,  pleafantnefs.  The  principal 
ftreet,  called  Stradohe,  is  twenty-five  common  paces 
broad,  and  three  thoufand  feet  long,  extended  in  a 
ftraight  line;  but  the  houfei  in  general  cannot  be 
fommended  for  their  beamy.      -    , 
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In  the  principality  of  Placentia  arc  fcvcral  fait 
worlb)  ancl  large  quantities  of  vitriol  are  made  an4 
refined  there.  Near  the  Appenine  mountains  are 
fomc  iron  forges,  and  they  have  alfo  begun  to  fmelt 
copper. 

The  diftance  between  Placentia  and  Cremona  is 
eighteen  Italian  miles,  through  a  very  fertile  country  i 
but  the  road  lefs  pleafant,  and  not  kept  in  fo  good 
rcpaip,  as  the  Via  JEmWist,  leading  to  Placentia.  Cre- 
mona is  an  univerfity,  founded  by  the  emperor  Sigif^ 
mund  ;  but  at  prefent  in  a  very  declining  condition  j 
and  the  fortification  of  the  city  of  little  importance. 

Cremona  is  forty  Italian  miles  diftant  from  Man- 
tua, and  about  half  way  between  thefe  two  cities  is  a 
neat  but  fmall  town,  called  Eozzolo,  defended  by  a 
caftle,  being  the  capital  place  of  a  fhiall  principality 
of  the  fame  name.  Three  miles  from  thence  near  St. 
Marcino  di  Marcana  we  croflcd  the  Oglio,  a  middling 
river.  In  winter  after  great  rains,  the  road  between 
Cremona  and  Mantua  is  almoll  impaiTable  from  the 
deepnefs  of  the  foil:  when  we  travelled  this  way, 
though  the  weather  had  for  a  long  time  been  very 
dry,  it  was  but  indifferent.  This  inconveniency  is 
richly  compenfated  by  the  fertility  of  the  neighbour- 
ing country,  and  the  exuberant  produdions  of  the 
fields  and  meadows,  cannot  be  fufiiciently  admired; 
the  trees,  which  are  planted  in  rows,  being  covered 
with  vines,  which  twine  themfelves  round  them.  The 
great  numbers  of  nightingales  frequenting  this  fpot 
of  land,  by  their  warblings  add  new  charms  to  the 
delightful  fcene. 

Mantua  lies  in  a  lake  or  morafs,  caufed  by  the 
overflowing  of  the  Mincio.  This  morafs,  on  the  fide 
toward  Cremona,  is  not  above  two  or  three  hundred 
paces  wide,  but  on  the  oppofite  fide  extends  itfelf 
near  an  It.ilian  mile.  The  courfe  of  the  river  Mincio 
lies  through  this  city,  which  is  fortified  with  a  ci- 
tadel i  but  more  indebted  to  nature  than  art  for  its 
ftrength.  The  vapours  from  the  ilagnant  putrid  wa- 
ters 
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lers  about  this  city  during  the  fummer,  render  ic  fa 
unheahhful,  that  none  ftay  in  Mantua  but  fuch  as 
parnot  avoid  it.  1  he  nunnber  of  parilh* churches  in 
this  city  arnounc  to  eighteen ;  befidc  which  there  are 
forty  convents  ♦,  doubtlefs  too  many  for  a  place,  which» 
•  exclufive  of  the  imperial  garrifan,  has  not  above  ten 
thoufand  Chriftian  inhabitants.  The  number  of  Jews 
amount  to  four  or  five  thoi^fand,  which  have  a  parti- 
cular Ghetto  or  quarter,  the  gate  of  which  is  fliut 
every  evening.  They  have  four  or  five  fynagoguei 
here  -,  the  principal  is  well  built,  and  has,  a  Oicylight 
in  the  roof. 

No  court  being  kept  here  fmce  the  laft  war,  this 
place  is  much  decayed  in  its  trade,  which  was  once 
confiderabie-,  and  the  filk  manufacture  alone,  brough; 
large  funis  into  the  country,  which  in  ancient  times 
was  in  a  flourilhing  condition.  The  mufeum  found- 
ed here  by  the  duke,  rendered  this  city  very  famous 
in  the  laft  century  -,  but  they  have  been  difperfed  by 
the  ignorance  of  the  foldiers,  when  this  city  was 
taken  by  the  impcrialilt^  on  the  i8th  of  July  1630. 
Some  apartments  of  the  palace  are  ftill  worth  feeing. 

Mantua  is  an  epifcopal  fee,  dependent  on  the  pope. 
Julio  Romano  was  the  archite(5tof  the  cathedral,  who. 
alfo  painted  the  cieling  and  the  tribuna.  ■.  -\;: 

The  diftance  between  Mantua  ajud  Verona  is  three 
poft-ftagfs,  or  twenty-four  Italian  miles.  Ten  mil^o 
from  the  latter  lies  Villa  Franca,  -  v here-  are  ^ill  re- 
maining the  walls  of  l.  fpacioub  old  caftle.  On  the 
left  the  mci.ntaia^  of  Trent,  cove  ?d  with,  fnow,  be- 


gin tw  appear :  the  road  is  flony,  and  the  foil  poor ; 
but 


the  row.>   of  white   mulberr  -  rees,  mtermixcci 
vf'v. :  vinto,  give  the  country  a  delightful  alf/edl. 

>'eron;.i  has  b  ;ei.  celebrated  fc;  iis  beauty,  though 
it  ^m1  not  bear  comparifon  with  moft  of  the  large 
cities  m  the  lower  parts  of  Italy.  The  ftreets  a.e  ge- 
iiei ail/ narrow,  crooked,  and  dirty  •,  and  the  houfes 
but  mccinlv  built.     In  fhort,  Verona,  with  the  plca- 


lant  coimiiy  round  it,   appears 
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viewed  from  the  neighbouring  eminences,  than  it  is 
really  found  on  entering  it.  The  fortifications  are  of 
little  importance,  though  it  has  three  caftles ;  namely, 
il  Caftello  Veccuno,  St.  Fietro,  and  St.  Felice.  The 
fecond  is  faid  to  have  been  anciently  a  temple  of 
Diana  •,  from  the  top  of  this  fortrefs  is  an  elegant 
profpect  of  the  city.  The  river  Adige  divides  Verona 
into  two  parts,  nearly  equal,  but  have  communica- 
tion with  each  other  by  means  of  four  ftone  bridges. 
j\ll  thefe  llrudUires  are  well  built ;  but  il  Ponte  Nu- 
ovo  deferves  a  particular  notice,  on  account  of  the 
fine  profpeft  from  it,  of  the  river  and  the  country, 
terminated  by  the  hill,  on  which  ftands  Caftello  St. 
Felice.  The  number  of  its  inhabitants,  at  prel'enr, 
is  faid  to  amount  to  between  forty-eight  and  fifty 
thouland  ;  whereas,  about  a  hundred  years  ago,  they 
exceeded  feventy  thoufand.  The  beft  ftreet  in  the 
city  is  called  the  Curfo,  where,  at  the  conclufion  of 
the  carnival  diverfions,  great  numbers  of  the  com- 
mon people  run  foot-races.  Formerly  common  pro- 
ftitutes  were  permitted  to  run  for  the  prize,  but  that 
CLiftom  has  been  abolifhed,  and  a  horle-race  exhibited 
in  its  ftead,  on  the  laft  Sunday  in  Lent;  the  prize  is 
a  piece  of  gold,  or  Ibme  other  rich  lUifl'. 

The  largCil  area  in  this  city  is  the  Piazza  d'Armi, 
where  the  two  ullial  fairs  in  April  and  Autumn  are 
kept.  In  the  center  is  a  marble  ilatuc  rcurelenting 
the  republic  of  Venice,  Verona  h.wing,  for  fjme 
centuries,  been  under  that  jurlfdiftion.  The  family  of 
the  Scaligers(from  whom  the  learned  Julius  Ciefar  Sca- 
liger  would  fain  derive  his  pedigree)  v/cre  formerly 
lords  of  Verona ;  one  of  whom,  for  his  better  fecu- 
liiy,  and  at  the  llime  time  to  awe  the  city,  not  only 
eredled  the,CaftclIo  Vccchio,  at  the  end  of  the  Curfo, 
but  alfo  built  a  brid-iije  over  the  Adio;e,  which  is  ftill 
in  good  condition,  and  dei'erves  particular  noLice,  on 
account  of  the  breadth  of  its  arches  :  the  diftance  be- 
tween the  piers  of  the  lirir  arch  f.ei.v;  Icventy  hct, 
thar  of  the  fijcond  eighty -two,  and  .i"  the  third  one 
-  7  hundred 
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hundred  and  f^rty :  the  whole  WngtK  of  thtf  bridge. 
js  three  hundred  and  forty -eight  feet.  In  the  caftlc 
is,  at  prcfent,  a  fmall  garrilbn,  together  with  a  go. 
▼crnor. 

The  principal  magiftrates,  by  whom  the  Venetiani 
govern  this  province,  are  the  Podefta  and  Capitaneo, 
or  general.  All  civil  affairs  are  under  the  direftion 
of  the  fornncr,  and  the  military  under  that  of  the  lat- 
ter. Both  thcfe  continue  no  longer  in  office  than  fix- 
teen  months.  A  handfome  houle  was  begun  for  the 
'  general,  but  is  dill  unfiniihed. 

Antiquarians  meet  with  a  moft  valuable  piece  of 
antiquity  at  Verona,  which  gives  a  clearer  idea  of  the 
theatrical  performances  of  the  ancient  Romans,  than 
any  other  extant;  namely,  the  celebrated  amphi- 
theatre :  which,  through  a  fuccefllon  of  fo  many 
centuries,  has,  by  the  commendable  care  and  atten- 
tion of  the  inhabitants,  been  preferved  in  fuch  excel- 
lent repair,  that  it  is  far  preferable  to  that  of  Vefpafian 
at  Rome,  though  confiderably  lefs*  This  noble 
ftrufture,  according  to  fome,  was  built  in  the  reign 
of  Auguftus ;  but  there  is  little  probability  that  fuch 
a  fumptuous  edifice  Ihould  be  crefted  fo  early  in  a 
province  of  Italy,  when  the  capital  of  the  empire: 
could  not  boaft  of  any  thing  equal  to  it  before  the 
reign  of  Vefpafian.  To  this  may  be  added,  the  filence 
of  Pliny  the  elder,  whole  accuracy  in  the  enumeration 
of  the  moft  celebrated  edifices  and  artifts  of  his  time, 
particularly  of  thofe  relating  to  his  native  place,  would 
not  have  fuffered  him  to  omit  a  ftru6lure  of  this  na- 
ture. Another  argument  is,  that  during  the  firft 
century,  there  was  no  fuch  amphitheatre  at  Verona ; 
tor  Pliny  the  younger,  who  lived  at  the  clofe  of  Tra- 
jan's reign,  does  not  mention  It,  though  he  is  fo  par- 
ticular in  relating  the  fhews,  plays,  and  fports  of  gla- 
diators, exhibited  at  Verona,  by  his  friend  Maximus^ 
in  memory  of  his  deceafed  wife.  On  the  other  hand, 
this  amphitheatre  muft  have  been  ercfted  about  th^t 
time,  the  ftrudure  exhibiting  evident  marks  of  the 
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flourifhing  (late,  both  of  architedure  and  fculpture, 
and  confequcntly  of  the  Roman  empire  itfelf. 

Acconding  to  Maffci's  mcnfuration,  the  bngeil  dia- 
meter of  the  amphitheatre  of  Verona,  from  the  firft 
arch  of  the  principal  entrance  to  the  oppofite  arch,  is 
four  hundred  and  fifty  Vcronefe  feet  *,  the  grcateft 
breadth  three  hundred  and  fixty  •,  the  length  of  the 
area  within  the  walls,  according  to  his  computation, 
two  hundred  and  eighteen  feet,  fix  inches  j  the  breadth 
one  hundred  and  twenty-nine;  and  the  outward  cir- 
cuit of  the  whole  edifice,  one  thoufand  two  hundred 
and  ninety  feet.  The  Verona  foot  is  exactly  one  third 
more  than  a  Roman  palmi,  ufed  in  architedure.  Its 
prefent  height  is,  indeed,  but  eighty-eight  feet  j  but, 
from  evident  marks  on  the  walls,  it  appears  to  have 
been  at  firft  above  one  hundred  and  f:n.  The  lowed 
row  of  feats  is,  as  it  were,  buried  in  dirt  and  rubbilh; 
but,  if  we  include  this,  the  number  of  the  rows  of  fleps 
or  feats,  rifing  one  above  another  to  the  higheft  gal- 
lery, amount  to  forty-five.  This  method  of  building 
of  amphitheatres  was  the  mod  convenient  for  holding 
a  great  number  of  fpedlators,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
the  neareft  row  did  not  intercept  the  view  of  the 
Arena,  from  thofe  who  fat  at  the  gre^tefl:  diftance.  If 
we  allow  a  foot  and  a  half  for  each  perfun,  the  am- 
phitheatre at  Verona  would  contain  twenty-two  thou  • 
land  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  fpeftators.  The 
internal  area  of  the  Colyfcum  at  Rome,  does  not 
greatly  excel  this  -,  and,  according  to  Fontana,  the 
length  of  that  edifice  is  but  five  hundred  and  fixty* 
four  Verona  feet,  its  breadth  four  hundred  and  fixty- 
fcven  -,  the  internal  area  is  two  hundred  and  feventy- 
threc  feet  in  length,  and  one  hundred  and  feventy- 
three  in  breadth ;  and  the  circuit  of  the  whole  build- 
'ng,  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  fixty-fix  Verona 
feet.  Confequently,  according  to  this  computation, 
the  Colyfseum  contained  at  moil  but  thirty  or  thirty- 
four  thoufand  perfons  fitting.  Though  none  of  the 
feats  are  now  rem^iining,  the  ampliithe^tre  of  Verona 
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IS  much  more  pcrfeft,  and  ha*!  no  holes  or  chafms  IH 
the  wall. 

The  prefcht  edifice  is  not  meerly  the  ancient  ftnic- 
nire,  but  owes  its  good  condition  to  repairs,  many  of 
which  arc  the  works  of  the  moderns.  The  new  Hones 
may  be  eafily  dillinguilhcd  from  the  ancient  work, 
which  is  much  neater.  The  h  ight  of  the  feats  is 
hot  the  fame  in  all,  but  gcnerniTy  a  foot  and  five 
inches,  and  their  common  bresvlrh  two  feet  two 
inches.  Near  the  twenty- fixth  row,  reckoning  from 
the  bottom,  there  is  one  fo  narrow,  as  is  fcarce  fuffi- 
cient  for  a  feat ;  and  for  this  reafon  appears  not  to  be 
the  work  of  antiquity,  but  of  the  moderns  who  repair- 
ed it.  The  ancient  feats  were  of  red  marble,  but  the 
modern  repairs  of  a  red  brittle  ftonc.  The  (lone  feats 
being  very  cold,  they  were,  for  the  greater  conveni- 
tncy  of  the  fpcdlators,  covered  with  boards,  and  fome 
for  pcrfons  of  rank  with  ciilhions.  Hence  it  appears, 
that  an  amphitlieatre  built  of  Hone  might  receive 
fome  damage  by  fire.  There  are  in  this  amphitheatre 
feparare  flights  of  ftcps,  by  which  the  i'peftators 
alcended  from  the  vaults  below.  The  apertures  from 
thcfe  fteps,  into  the  rows  of  feats,  on  account  of  the 
multitudes  of  people  crouding,  and,  as  it  were,  pour- 
ing through  them  to  fee  the  fpciiacles,  are  by  Macro- 
bius,  Saturn,  lib.  vi.  cup.  iv.  called  vomitoria  -,  the 
number  of  which  in  this  amphitheatre  are  fixty-four, 
being  difpofed  in  four  rows. 

With  regard  to  riie  outfide  of  this  amphitheatre,  it 
contained  feventy-two  aixhed  entrances  i  and  the  key- 
rtonc  of  each  arch  bcing  numbered,  every  clafs 
of  people  knew  v.hers  to  go  in  and  come  out  of 
the  amphithci. tre,  and  no  confufion  or  dilKirbancc 
could  arile.  Thcfe  arche-;  are,  for  t'.ic  moil  part, 
eleven  feet  eirhc  i:H:lies  wide,  and  eij2;htecn  feet  high. 
The  lower  part  of  the  pillars  arc  buried  about  four 
feet  under  the  prei^^^nt  furface  of  the  ground,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  ancient  main  enrrance,  where  the  earth 
has  been  de:'.red  away.'  The  bahiilrade  over  the  en- 
.T-  trance 


trance  Is  a  modern  work.  Two  galleries  ov«r  the 
lower  arches  r(*prcfent,  as  it  were,  the  fccond  and 
third  (lories.  No  pedcftab  have  b::'cn  found,  cither 
in  this  amphitheatre;,  or  in  tliat  at  Rome  mentioned 
above;  from  whence  we  may  conclude,  that  it  was 
not  ornamented  with  ftaiues,  in  any  other  part,  except 
over  the  grand  entrance  •,  and  if  on  any  particular 
folemnity,  llatues  were  placed  in  thele  amphitheatres, ' 
they  mult  have  been  but  fmall,  and  remained  but  9 
Ihort  time.  Thefe  moveable  ftatues  may  probably  be 
the  figures  feen  on  fome  ancient  medals,  that  repre^ 
fent  amphitheatres.  Few  or  no  fragments  of  ftatues 
hav^',  indeed,  bec^n  dug  up  near  this  amphitheatre. 
The  ftones  of  the  ancient  part  of  this  ftrud:ure  are 
not  cemented  together,  but  fattened  with  iron  cramps 
and  braces. 

It  is  no  wonder  fuch  a  ftately  theatre  fhould  be 
built  at  Verona,  preferable  to  other  cities-,  for  hillo- 
rians  agree,  that  it  was  very  large  and  populous  dur- 
ing the  times  of  the  ancient  Romans ;  but  whether 
this  amphitheatre,  like  that  at  Rome,  could  be  laid 
under  water,  cannot  be  determined,  as  the  river  Adig^ 
is  fome  feet  lower  than  its  area,  and  there  are  no 
traces  of  aqueducts  near  it.  On  the  other  hand,  fome 
arches  are  Ibewn  in  the  water  below  St.  Pietro,  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  remains  of  a  Naumachia,  which  was 
not  fupplied  from  the  river  Adige,  as  the  river  did  not 
flow  in  ancient  times  thrgugh  the  city;  but  from  the 
eminences  of  Montorio  and  Avcfa,  from  whence  it 
was  conveyed  to  Verona  by  leaden  pipes,  l^oth 
thefe  places  are  about  two  Italian  miles  from  the  city, 
and  the  leaden  pipes,  which  are  ftill  kept  in  repair, 
are  laid  over  a  bridge,  and  furnilh  feveral  private 
houfes  with  fi  efh  water. 

On  the  lefc  hand  of  the  road  leading  from  Verona 
to  Caftello  Vecchio,  the  ancient  courfe  of  the  Adige, 
before  it  was  carried  into  the  city,  is  ftill  vifible. 

Near  the  city  is  a  fine  plain,  called  Campus  Mar- 
tius,  where  the  mufters  and  military  excrcifes  of  the 

Vol.  v.         ■•  N  ,  people 
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people  are  performed.  Since  the  year  1712,  when 
the  booths  of  the  annual  fairs,  held  till  then  in  the 
Piazza  d'Armi,  were  burnt  down,  they  have,  for  the 
greater  fecurity  and  convcniency,  been  removed  to 
the  Campus  Martius,  and  there  very  prettily  difpofed. 
The  principal  commodities  exported  from  this  city  to 
other  countries,  are  medicinal  plants,  gathered  on 
Monte  Baldo,  olives,  (thofe  efpecially  from  this  neigh- 
bourhood being  accounted  excellent)  oil,  fome  wine, 
linen,  woollen,  and  filk  manufaftures,  The  neigh- 
bouring parts  are,  indeed,  at  prefent,  no  lefs  plenti- 
fliUy  provided  with  the  fame  commodities;  but  a 
greater  vent  mighp  be  opened  for  them  at  Venice. 

The  annual  revenue  of  the  bilhopric  of  Verona 
amounts  to  between  foiir  and  five  thoufand  crowns. 

The  beft  wines  at  prefent  produced  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  this  city,  are  two  forts  of  white,  one  of 
which  is  called  Gargahico  Bianco,  and  the  other  Vino 
Santo.  The  latter,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  beft  j  and 
in  flavour  refembles  the  old  Hungarian  wines. 

They  have  from  hence  to  Venice,  ^  very  commo- 
dious water-carriage  for  goods  -,  and  the  paflage  thi- 
ther, in  a  bark,  takes  up  no  more  than  three  days 
and  a  half:  but  the  coming  back  is  more  trouble- 
fome,  the  bafge  being  drawn  by  oxen^  and  cannot  be 
performed  in  lefs  than  eight  days. 

In  the  Olivetan  church,  or  Madonna  in  Organo, 
was  formerly  a  wooden  afs,  within  the  belly  of  which, 
as  fome  bigotted  people  believed,  the  remains  oftht 
afs  on  whicli  our  Saviour  made  his  public  entry  into 
Jerufalem  were  depofited.  'The  ftory  of  this  afs,  and 
its  travejs  through  feveral  countries,  till  at  taft  it  died 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Verona,  where  it  was  kept 
with  the  greateft  veneration,  are  related  by  Miffori ; 
but  intermixed  with  fuch  farcaftical  reflexions,  as  will 
not  be  much  reliflied  by  Roman  catholics :  the  Ve- 
ronefe  in  particular  refent  his  expofing  their  fondnefs 
for  the  reliques  of  the  Jewifli  afs,  as  it  had  laid  theni 
open  to   the   ridicule  of  ^  riiick-^ame.     And  it  is 

-     *  doubtlef^ 
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{iQubtlefs  owing  to  the  farcaftical  remarks  of  Miflbn, 
and  the  fneering  enquiries  of  ftrangers  and  travellers 
after  the  reliques  of  this  afs,  together  with  the  fuper- 
ftitious  abufes  it  occafioned  among  the  commoh  peo- 
ple, that  the  afs  has  not  appeared  in  any  public 
proceflion  thefe  eight  ytrars  pail.  I'he  Veronefe  even 
conceal  it  from  the  public  view,  and  almoft  venture 
to  deny  the  whole  affair :  fo  that  it  is  not  cafy  for  a 
ftranger  to  procure  a  fight  pf  it.  For  my  own  part,  I 
ihould  not  have  been  greatly  difappointed  if  I  had 
not  feen  it :  but  by  a  meer  accident  I  happened  to 
walk  into  a  chapel  belonging  to  St.  Benedi6t*s 
church,  where  I  had  an  opportunity  of  taking  a  full 
view  of  this  famous  afs.  It  ftands  behind  the  wooden 
^Itar-piece  which  reprefents  St.  Benedift,  and  may  be 
opened  like  a  door.  The  afs  itfelf  is  a  good  piece  of 
fculpture,  done  fome  centuries  ago,  by  a  devout 
monk  of  this  convent.  The  image  of  our  Saviour 
fitting  upon  it,  which  is  alfo  of  wood,  has  a  book  in 
the  left  hand,  and  the  right  extended  as  if  giving  the 
bpnedidtion. 

The  women  of  Verona  are  well  fhaped,  and  of  a 
healthy  complexion,  which  may  doubtlefs  be  attribut- 
ed to  the  goodnefs  of  the  air.  The  breezes  from  the 
neighbouring  mountains  refrefh  this  city  every  even- 
ing during  the  hotted  part  of  fummer.  The  orange- 
trees  muft  not  be  expofed  to  the  open  air  in  the 
winter,  yet  the  climate  produces  all  kinds  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  in  perfedtion.  The  country  about 
Verona  produces  peaches,  melons,  figs,  ftrawberries, 
truffles,  very  large  artichokes,  afparagus,  chefnuts, 
apples,  pears,  plums,  grapes,  olives,  and  divers  forts 
of  herbs. 

Betwixt  Verona  and  Vicenza  is  the  diftrid  of  Bolccj 
and  not  far  from  Vcftene  Nuova  are  found  all  forts  of 
petrified  fifti,  of  the  falt-water  kind  :  the  foil  is  a  fort 
pf  white  loam.  Thefe  fifh  are  in  general  well  pre- 
ferved  j  their  bones  are  entire  and  frequently  theU; 
falcs. .,  .  ,     '      - 
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The  diftancc  between  Verona  and  Vicenza  is  thirty 
Italian  miles.  The  road  lies  through  a  ftony  but 
fertile  and  pleafant  country. 

Vicenza  contains  a  great  many  elegant  buildin!?;.s, 
and  the  tops  of  feveral  of  them  ornamented  with  ila- 
tues ;  particularly  thofe  in  the  area,  or  piazza,  before 
the  council-houfe.  Had  it  fountains,  it  would  be  a 
Piazza  di  Novona  in  miniature.  After  this  city  fell 
under  the  Venetian  yoke,  they  erefted  here,  as  in 
other  conquered  cities,  the  arms  of  St,  Mark  on  a 
lofty  pillar,  which  are  a  winged  lion.  On  another 
pillar  of  the  fame  kind  ftands  the  image  of  our  Sa- 
yiour.  The  city  of  Vicenza  is  of  no  great  extent  ^ 
Jiowever,  there  are  in  it  fifty-feven  churches,  con- 
vents, and  hofpitals-,  the  cathedral  affords  nothing 
worth  a  traveller's  notice. 

This  coyntry  produces  plenty  of  excellent  wine, 
particularly  that  of  Vicenza  is  highly  celebrated,  as  it 
inay  be  drank  during  the  pains  of  the  gout  without 
th^  leaft  inconvenience. 

^he  inhabitants  are  accufed  of  being  more  addid- 
^  .o  revenge  than  other  Italians  i  whence  they  are 
eaiiimonly  called  gli  affaffim  Vicentini^  "  the  aflaflins 
f*'c|:  Vicenza."  Whether  this  chanider  bejuft,  or 
jiot,"  I  ihall  not  pretend  to  determine  i  but  this  I 
}cnow,  that  travellers,  efpecially  Germans,  who  are 
generally  too  hot,  and  ready  on  the  leaft  occafion  to 
life  the  cudgel,  fhould  take  particular  care,  in  every 
part  of  Italy,  to  avoid  quarreling,  efpecially  with 
^e  poftiljons  and  others  of  the  lower  clafs ;  in  many 
pf  wh(3m  revenge  is  fo  predominant  a  paflion,  that 
fhey  have  been  known  to  follow  a  traveller,  privately, 
fix  or  eight  ftages,  in  order  to  watch  an  opportunity 
cf  gratj^ingit  by  an  aflaflination. 

Open  violence  is  indeed  little  to  be  apprehended 
^fom  them  *,  upon  which  account  the  more  care  is  ne- 
FPffary,  and  th6  danger  the  greater 5  cowards  being 
llWA^s  citiei. 

^lurdetf 
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Murder  in  Italy  is  confidercd  in  a  veiry  different 
light  from  what  it  is  in  other  countries.  When  a  rob- 
bery has  been  committed,  either  in  the  ftreecs,  or 
market-place,  affiftance  is  always  ready  to  purfue  the 
offender  i  but  the  aflaflin  flies  unmolefted  into  a 
church,  or  convent,  where,  to  the  honour  of  the 
clergy  be  it  fpoken,  the  villain  receives  all  pofliblc 
affiftance  for  making  his  efcape  from  the  hands  of  the 
civil  magiftrate.  I  rememlier,  that  a  poftilion  who 
drove  me,  was  treacheroully  dabbed  at  the  pofthoufe 
of  Piftoia;  and  though  the  faft  was  committed  in  the 
prefence  of  more  than  ten  perfons,  not  one  of  then! 
llirred  to  apprehend  the  murderer.  .t 

Viccnza  is  eighteen  Italian  miles  from  Padua;  and 
the  road  lies  through  a  beautiful  and  level  country. 
Pafltngers  may  alfo  go  by  water  from  one  place  to  the 
other,  upon  the  river  Bachiglioni  and  Medoace  minor; 
but  this  paffage  is  tedious,  being  no  lefs  than  fixty 
Italian  miles. 

The  city  of  Padua  boafts  of  being  the  fource  from 
which  the  republic  of  Venice  derived  its  origin  and 
profperity.  But  it  is  now  fome  centuries  fince  Padua 
has  been  under  the  dominion  of  the  Venetians,  and  is 
at  prefent  fo  mych  declined  from  its  former  flate, 
that  it  hardly  contains  forty  thoufand  inhabitants. 

The  univerfity  founded  here  by  the  emperor  Fre- 
deric II.  to  injure  that  of  Bologna,  has  not  at  prefent 
above  four  or  five  hundred  ftudents.  This  change  was 
in  a  great  meafure  owing  to  the  unbridled  licentiouf- 
nefs  of  the  fcholars,  which  was  carried  to  fuch  A 
pitch  of  infolence,  that  no  perfon,  after  duik,  could, 
without  danger  of  his  life,  walk  the  flreets ;  and  it  is 
ftill  the  fafell  method  not  to  be  out  in  the  night  at 
Padua.  ^ 

If  a  proteftani  traveller  dies  here,^  he  is,  without 

any  difficulty,   buried  either  in  a  church  or  convent, 

provided  he  has  taken  care  to  get  himfelf  matriculated 

in  the  univerfity.  '  4 
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The  Francifcan  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Antonio 
di  Padua,  is  one  of  the  moft  remarkable  in  the  city. 
The  high  veneration  of  the  inhabitants  of  Padua 
for  St.  Anthony,  is  fo  very  extraordinary  and  uni- 
verfal,  that  even  beggars  a(k  alms  in  the  only  name  of 
St.  Anthony.  What  can  be  more  fhocking  than  the 
following  words  on  one  of  their  votive  tables,  Exaudit 
S.  Antonius  quM  non  exaudit  Deus.  "  St.  Anthony  hears 
"  thofe  whom  God  himfelf  does  not  hear." 

The  chapel  of  this  faint  is  almoft  covered  with  vo- 
tive pieces,  and  pi6tures,  reprefenting  the  favours 
obtained  by  his  interceffion.  On  one  fide  are  (hewn 
two  wax  tapers  of  the  thicknefs  of  a  man's  body,  and 
fixed  in  an  iron  frame,  faid  to  have  been  offered  by  a 
Turk,  with  the  intent  of  blowing  up  the  whole  chapel 
by  means  of  explofive  ingredients  concealed  in  them ; 
but  it  feems  St.  Anthony  prevented  this  misfortune 
by  rifiing  from  his  coffin,  and  ordering  them  to  be  put 
out.  A  fragrant  odour  is  faid  to  be  conftantly  emitted 
from  his  remains,  through  a  crevice  behind  the  altar. 
The  tongue  of  this  faint  is  kept  in  a  glafs  fhrine  in  the 
facriily  with  the  greateft  veneration,  and  prayers  are 
frequently  offered  up  to  it.  The  number  of  fdver 
candlefticks,  cruciBxes»  gold  chalices,  pixes,  and 
other  utenfils  belonging  to  this  chapel  is  prodigious, 
and  the  value  immenfe* 

Among  the  civil  edifices  of  Padua,  il  Palazzo  della 
Rageione,  or  the  town-houfe,  is  eftcemed  the  prin- 
cipaH  though  the  great  hall  doth  not  deferve  the 
praife  common  fame  hath  beftowed  upon  it.  The 
plan  is  rhomboidal,  a  hundred  and  twenty-four  com' 
mon  paces  in  length,  and  forty- three  in  breadth. 
The  roof  is  lofty,  itrengthened  with  iron  bars,  and 
covered  with  lead.  On  the  cieling,  Giotto  and  fome 
of  his  difciples  have  allegorically  reprefented  the  in- 
fluences of^  the  fun  in  the  twelve  figns  of  the  zodiac; 
]  but  this  apartment  has  not  a  proper  light  for  fine 
paintings,  nor  are  they  kept  in  proper  order. 
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The  Paduans  are  firmly  perfuaded,  that  the  bones 
fouhd  in  a  leaden  cheft,  in  St.  Juftina's  church,  in  the 
year  141 3?  are  adually  thofe  of  Titus  Livy,  and  ac- 
cbrdingly  were  brought  with  great  folemnity  to  the 
council-houfe,  at  the  requeft  of  Xiccone  Polentoni, 
chancellor  of  Padua,  and  indeed  the  reftorer  of  learn- 
ing in  Italy.  7  ' 

The  air  round  Padua  is  efteemed  very  healthful, 
though  few  cities  have  fo  many  apothecaries,  in 
propohion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants.  Vipers 
lire  riot  fb  good  one  year  as  another  5  thofe  taken  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Romcj  are  counted  the  beftj 
and  on  that  account,  great  quantities  are  fent  from 
thence  to  Venice,  as  an  ingredient  in  the  theriaca  An- 
iromachi.,  or  Venice  treacle.  As  venomous  animals 
have  their  poifon  more  powerful  arid  efficacious  in 
warm  climates  and  dry  foils,  confequently  thofe  about 
Padua,  a  cool  and  moift  country,  muft  be  inferior  irt* 
virtue  to  thofe  of  Rome. 

The  territory  of  Padua  is  fubje<5t  td  ftorms,  parti- 
cularly thofe  fr6ni  the  fea-coaft  are  extreamly  violent. 

Fof  the  honour  of  the  niufes,  and  the  better  in- 
ftruftion  of  youths  in  the  uriiverfity,  houfes  for  the 
dome  libre,  or  donne  del  mondo^  are  publicly  tolerated  at 
Padua.  Thefe  ladies  have  their  relpeftive  dwellings 
appointed  them,  where  they  live  together  in  a  kind  of 
fociety,  and  offer  their  fefvice  to  the  public.  And 
that  fo  laudable  in  inftitutibri  may  not  be  liable  to  any 
objedion,  it  is  the  particular  province  of  fome  phyfi- 
cians  to  mike  frequent,  and  ftridt  enquiry  among 
thefe  donney  left  any  bad  confequences  enfua  to  fuch 
young  people  as  converfe  with  them.  There  are  two 
of  thefe  public  temples  of  Venus  in  the  city  of  Padua: 
and  what  is  fomething  fmgular,  one  of  them  joins  to 
the  convent  of  the  Eremitical  fathers,  and  the  other 
to  a  nunnery  of  St.  Blaze. 

The  Jews  have  alfo  a  particular  quarter  allotted  in 
the  C4ty,  and  arc  not  fuffered  to  refidc  in  any  other 
part. 

N  4  i      Anjf 
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^^.  Any  traveller  dcfirous  of  improvement,  cannot  think 
Ws  time  loft  in  making  an  excurfion  into  the  country, 
ta  the  fouth  of  Padua.  The  village  of  Abano,  in 
Latin  Aponum^  about  four  Italian  miles  and  a  half 
froYn  that  city,  is  much  frequented  in  fummer,  on 
account  of  the  warm  baths  in  its  neighbourhood. 
,  If  Pliny,  by  the  Fonta  Patavini,  means  the  baths 
of  Abano,  not  one  of  them  at  prefcnt  emits  any 
fmcH,  as  he  has  obierved  of  them  ;  yet  they  contain 
three  forts  of  water,  of  very  different  qualities.  Some 
bf  the  fprings  yield  great  quantities  of  fulphur,  and 
have  particular  rooms  for  bathing  •,  where,  by  means 
tof  ftep^,  you  defcend  to  any  depth  required.  Others 
again  are  boiling  hot ;  from  which  the  water  iflues  in 
fuch  quantity,  as  to  drive  a  mill  at  the  diftance  only 
bf  twenty  paces  from  the  fource,  and  Hill  continues 
hot  at  that  diftance^'  ■'  '/  J '"",'"/ 

'  '  The  wooden  pi^^es,  by  which  the  water  is  conveyed 
to  thefe  baths,  are  incruftated  with  a  white  lapideous 
■fubftance,  not  eafilyfeparated  from  the  wood.  The 
e5t'a<5l  imprefiions  of  the  veins  and  knots  of  which,  on 
this  concretion,  give  it  the  perfeft  refemblance  of  pe- 
trified wood.       V;. 

A  fudatory,  btifweating-place,  has  been  ere<5led 
fiere,  the  effect  of  which  is  produced  by  the  fteam  of 
the  water.  Sbme  of  the  fprings,  which  are  lukewarm,  ^ 
are  faid  to  be  impregnated  with  lead  j  and  others,  from 
their  reddifh  fediment,  and  other  indications,  feem  to 
be  ferruginous.  Here  is  alfo  a  Bagno  di  Fango,  or 
muddy  bath,  where  arthritic  difordtrs  have  been  cured 
by  the  external  application  of  the  warm  fediment. 
•*"  The  diftance  betwixt  Padua  and  Venice,  is  reckon- 
ed  twenty-five  Italian  miles ;  and  the  paffage  by  water 
Ss  performed  in  eight  hours.  The  barques  or  barges 
made  ufe  of  for  this  purpofe,  are  commodioufly  fitted 
up»  being  adorned  with  windows,  fculpture  and  paint- 
ing. A  barge  of  this  kind,  called  brucella^  or  hur- 
chteBo^  may  be  hired  for  a  fmgle  perfon,  or  a  whole 
company  together,  for  a  Louis  d'or  at  the  moft.  We 
'      '  went 
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went  as  far  as  the  Lagiine,  or  flat?;,  on  a  canal,  and  i 
the  river  Brenta,  which,  by  means  of  four  fluiccs, 
is  rendered  fo  commodious,  that  the  boats  may  be 
drawn  along  by  horfes.  This  paflage  is  pleafant,  on 
account  of  the  profpefts  which  every  where  delight 
the  eye. 

Five  Italian  miles  from  Venice  are  the  (hallows,  on 
which,  at  low  water,  you  may  almcft  every  where 
touch  the  bottom  with  a  pole.  On  the  fouth  fide  of 
Venice,  the  fea  is  of  a  greater  depth,  particularly  iti 
certain  places ;  but  veflfels  of  any  cbnfiderable  burden 
cannot  come  up  to  the  city  on  any  fide,  which  ig  no 
fmall  fecurity  to  it  from  invafions.  On  the  fide  to- 
ward the  Terra  Firma,  all  imaginable  care  is  taken  to 
prevent  the  Ihallow  parts  from  becoming  dry  land; 
by  which  means  the  city  would  bf  deprived  of  its  ad- 
vantageous fituation.  ._  :  /  j /.  j  \:_ ;  .  "i  '*^;V ; 
,^^^;The  city  is  defende^'frorti*  tfi'e  vio^ertcebt  the 
waves  by  feveral  fmall  iflands.  .  It  muft  be  owned, 
that  the  great  number  of  iflands  difperfed  in  th,e  fea, 
with  the  churches '^nd  other  magnificent  buildings 
towering  above  the  water,  give  the  city  a  very  mag-  ^ 
nificent  appearance  at  a  diftarice:  and  the  canals, ' 
which  in  moft  parts,  of  the  city  run  clofe  to  the 
houfes,  excite  an  adtniratioii  "in  ftrangers,  as  the 
fight  is  very  uncorr^mon.  But,  excepting  the  piazza 
of  St.  Mark,  and  a  few  other  places,  Venice  may  be 
faid,  without  injuflice,  to  have  nothing  beautifiil  or 
grand,  when  compared  with  many  other  cities  ia 
Italy.  II  Canale  Maggiore,  or  the  great  canal,  is 
very  beautiful,  on  account  of  its  breadth,  and  has 
fome  grand  hpufes  on  its  banks  *,  but  the  others  are 
crooked  and  narrow,  and  in  fummer  time  emit  a  bad 
fmellj^ffom  the  great  quantity  6f  ifilth  daily  running 
into  them.  The  tide  iebbs  and  flows  here  about  every 
fix  hours  i  but  it  is  nbt  fufixcient  td  cleanfe  the.  fmall 
-.canals.       ,       ■,■■'. "  -^  ;:'^<-  -^i^.^u  Ui-:,.  • 

/"'The  gpndoias  glide  very  fWiftly  pn  thefe  canals, 
but  afford  a  gloomy  fpedacle  •;  being  painted  black, 
and  trimmed  with  black  cloth,  or  ferge.    They  will 
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not  carry  above  four  or  five  perfonsj  and  as  jt  is  im- 
poflibk'  to  (land  upright  in  one  of  thefe  gondolas,  it 
has  the  appearance  of  going  into  a  hearfe  covered 
with  black.  The  fare  ot  a  gondolier  is  feven  or  eight 
livres  a  day,  except  on  Holy  Thurlday,  when  they 
raife  their  price.  The  noble  Venetians  themlclvcs  are 
obliged  to  paint  and  trim  their  gondolas  with  black, 
In  order  to  prevent  an  ambitious  emulation  among 
them,  in  excelling  one  another  in  the  fplendor  of 
thefe  naval  equipages.  The  lady  of  a  noble  Venetian, 
for  the  firft  or  fecond  year  after  her  marriage,  is  in- 
dulged with  greater  freedom  in  this  rcfpedt.  And 
foreigners  may  purchafe  what  gondolas  they  pleafe; 
but  rew  tarry  long  enough  in  this  city  to  make  ufe  of 
this  indulgence.  So  that  the  only  perfons  here  who 
diftinguifli  themfelves  by  iplcndid  gondolas,  are  thfe 
foreign  miniflers;  who  make  their  entries  in  thefe  ve- 
hicles, decorated  with  the  fined  painting,  gilding,  and 
fculpture.  The  canals  interfedt  the  whole  city;  but 
by  means  of  fmall  bridges,  of  which  there  are  above 
five  hundred,  yoii  may  go  a  great  way  by  land.  Moft 
of  ttie  houfes  that  front  the  water,  have  back-doors  to 
the  ftfeets,  by  which  they  have  a  communication,  by 
the  bridges,  with  one  another.  The  ftreefs  are  very 
narrow,  and  after  rain  very  flippery  j  but  particular 
care  ought  to  be  taken  in  croiTing  thofe  bridges,  the 
fteps  and  pavement  being  of  the  fame  white  ^orie 
as  the  ftreets. 

The  city  of  Venice,  according  to  fome,  ftands  on 
fixty  iflands;  but  others  increafe  the  number  to 
feventy-two.  Indeed,  if  all  the  Ipots  which  have 
fucceflively  appeared  above  the  water  in  the  Laguncj 
arc  to  be  counted  iflands,  the  number  will  ilill  be 
greater.  It  is  probable  that  fomc  parts  of  the  city 
were  originally  iflands,  fo  as  to  require  no  art  or  la- 
bour to  make  them  more  compact.  Perhaps  the 
whole  foundation  was  formerly  a  Terra  Firma,  as  it 
would  otherwife  be  difficult  to  conceive  how  Iprings 
of  frelh  water  Ihould  be  found  her^.    The  number  of 
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thcTe  amount  to  near  two  hundred ;  but  many  are  fo 
indiflferent,  that  the  principal  tamilies  preferve  rain- 
water in  ciftcrns,  or  are  fupplied  with  water  from  the 
Brenta. 

The  circumference  of  the  city  of  Venice  is  about 
lix  Italian  miles,  and  takes  up  about  two  hours  to 
make  the  circuit  of  it  in  a  gondola.  The  inhabitants 
are  fuppofed  to  be  about  two  hundred  thoufand,  in- 
cluding thofe  of  the  iHands  of  Murano,  la  Guideca, 
and  thofe  who  live  on  board  the  barges. 

Among  the  diverfions  of  this  city,  the  carnival  is 
generally  counted  the  chief;  but  I  queftion  whether 
an  impartial  judge  would  be  of  that  opinion. 

Young  perfons,  indeed,  who  delight  only  in  de- 
bauchery, and  licentioufnefs,  may  here  tire  themfelves, 
if  not  fatiate  their  defires ;  but  thefe  diverfions,  as 
well  as  others,  praftifed  on  feftivals,  cfpecially  on 
Afcenfion  day,  are  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  thofe  who  find 
any  real  pler^fure  in  them,  mult  have  abandoned  all 
regard  to  virtue.  '-*:'"'  r 

The  courtefans  who  offer  their  favours  here,  are 
abfcJutely  loft  to  all  fenfe  of  modefty  and  common 
decency  ;  and  the  greatefl  part  of  them  have  for  their 
debaucheries  and  villainous  practices,  been  driven  out 
of  the  neighbouring  dominions^  and  often  bear  on 
their  backs,  the  marks  of  the  punifhment  they  have 
fuffered  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangmen.    .-.:. 

The  Italians  are  very  fond  of  mafquerades,  and  ge- 
nerally appear  in  mafques  during  the  whole  time  of 
the  carnival,  except  from  the  preceding  Friday  to  the 
Shrove-Tuefday,  the  lafl  day  of  that  jovial  feafon. 

A  ftranger  is  foon  tired  of  their  ridottos  \  and,  as 
the  purfes  of  moft  travellers  will  not  permit  them  to 
game  high,  it  would  be  imprudent  to  venture  too  far 
in  this  diverfion,  cfpecially  as  the  cards  are  different 
from  what  he  has  been  accuftomed  to.  A  noble  Ve- 
netian always  holds  the  bank  in  the  ridotto  room, 
and  clofe  by  every  banker,'  fit  two  ladies  in  mafques, 
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who  are  aljowcd  to  put  him  in  mind  of  any  miftakcs 
he  may  chance  to  commit  to  his  difadvantage. 

The  grand  fcene  of  all  the  follies  exhibited  durinor 
the  carnival,  is  in  the  Piazza  di  St.  Mafco,  where 
mountebanks,  buffoons,  and  others  who  live  by  prey- 
ing on  the  vulgar  and  innocent,  eredl  their  ftages  and 
booths,  to  exhibit  their  fhews.  But  the  moft  ridicu- 
lous of  all  are  the  old  women  and  men,  who  fit  on  a 
table,  and  are  confulted  like  oracles,  concerning  fu- 
ture events  and  the  fuccefs  of  enterprizes.  I'hefe 
fortune-tellers,  in  order  to  deliver  their  oracular  an- 
fwers,  in  fuch  a  concourfe  of  people,  with  the  greater  fe- 
curity  and  fecrccy,  make  ufe  of^a  long  fpeaking-trum- 
pet,  the  fmall  end  of  which  the  confultors  apply  to 
their  mouths,  and  convey  their  enquiries  by  a  whifper, 
while  the  conjurer  lays  his  ear  to  the  orher  aperture, 
and  inverts  the  trumpet  to  refolve  the  propofer's  quef- 
tions.  It  is  diverting  to  fee  fimple  girls,  whofe  looks 
2od  behaviour  betray  a  great  deal  of  fear  and  confu- 
fion,  coming  up  to  thcle  fortune-tellers,  to  enquire 
the  fates  of  their  amours.  Thefe  impolbors,  in  order 
to  gain  the  greater  credit,  place  fome  paltry  globes, 
and  other  aftronamical  inRruments,  on  a  table  before 

them.  r^:!*^i::  ' 

In  the  piazza  round  St.  Mark's  fquare,  are  feveral 
coffee-houfes,  chiefly  frequented  by  foreigners.  For- 
merly, the  company  might  fit  down,  and  converfe 
together  at  their  eafe  -,  but  that  cuftom  has  been  pro- 
hibited, and  no  benches  or  chairs  allowed:  adifcovery 
having  been  made,  that  the  fon  of  Balognos,  the  im- 
perial envoy,  had  taken  the  opportunity  of  a  carnival 
to  difcourfe  with  feveral  of  the  Venetian  nobility  in 
mafques. 

The  ufe  of  mafques  is  allowed,  not  only  in  carnival 
time,  but  alfo  on  feveral  other  occafions  -,  as  on  the 
four  public  feafts  of  the  republic,  at  the  regatta  or 
rowing-matches,  and  other  diverfions  in  honour  of 
.foreign  princes  ^  at  the  nuptials  of  one  of  the  nobles; 
.  /  on 
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OQ  the  elc£kion  of  procurators  of  St.  Mark,  and 
of  Patricians,  an<i  alio  when  they  enter  upon  their 
office;  at  the  public  entry  of  ambafTadors,  the  patri- 
arch, or premiceriot  and  the  like.  The  Venetian  ladies 
are  impatient  tor  thele  occafions,  and  their  hufbands 
equally  watchful  to  prefervc  the  honour  of  the  mar- 
riage bed.  Nor  is  it  advifeable  to  commence  any 
intrigue  with  thefe  bewitching  fyrens,  there  having 
been  inftances  of  its  being  attended  with  the  moft 
fatal  confequences. 

On  the  laft  Thurfday  of  the  carnival,  when  licen- 
tioufnefs  is  carried  to  its  greateft  pitch,  bulls  are  baited 
in  feveral  ftreets,  particularly i  n  St.  Mark's  fquare. 
Thefe  Fefte  de*  Tori  may  alfo  be  fcen  every  Friday 
morning  near  the  (hambles.  :-  :m  .•  f 

The  Italian  plays  in  general,  are  wretched  perform- 
ances •,  and  even  thofe  of  Venice  not  much  better. 
As  the  whole  defign  of  the  aftors  is  to  raife  a 
hugh  among  the  audience,  they  ufe  all  kind  of  gri- 
maces, and  even  poftures  ofFenfive  to  modefty. 

If  a  traveller  cannot  contrive  to  be  at  Venice  in  car- 
nival time,  the  beft  way  is  to  order  his  route  fo  as  to 
be  there  about  Afcenfion-day  •,  and  if  one  of  the  two 
mud  be  omitted,  I  would  advife  it  Ihould  be  the  car- 
nival: for  the  Afcenfion  feftival  has  all  the  diverfions 
of  the  carnival,  as  mafquerades  and  operas,  without 
any  ridottos,  or  the  diflblute  revellings  of  the  latter : 
which  are  fufficiently  compenfatcJ  by  the  delightful- 
nefs  of  the  feafon,  the  annual  fair,  and  the  folemnity 
of  the  doge*s  marriage  with  the  lea.  This  fair  begins 
on  the  Sunday  before  Afcenfion-day,  and  lafts  till 
Whitfunday  •,  during  which  time,  St.  Mark's  Iquare 
is  filled  with  ftalls,  forming  feveral  ftfeets,  and  all 
kinds  of  goods  are  expofed  to  fale  at  the  fliops  in  the 
narrow  ftreets  called  Le  Mercerie,  contiguous  to  that 
fquare. 

On  Afcenfion-eve  the  vefpers  are  very  magni- 
ficently performed,  and  the  miraculous  blood  of  our 
Saviour,  and  other  precious  reliques  kept  in  St.  Mark's 
Ueafury,  expofed  to  public  view  in  the  cathedral. 
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On  Afcenfion-day  about  ten  in  the  morning,  after 
a  fignal  given  by  firing  of  guns,  and  ringing  of  bells, 
the  doge,  or  when  he  happens  to  be  indifpofed,  the 
vice-doge,  who  is  always  one  of  the  fix  confeglieri, 
goes  on  board  the  Bucentaur,  and  being  accompanied 
by  feveral  thoufand  barques,  p;ondolas,  and  gallics 
finely  decorated,  and  the  fplendid  yachts  of  ambafla- 
<Jors,  is  rowed  about  two  hundred  paces  out  to  fea, 
between  the  iflands  of  St;.  Era£mo,  and  il  Lido  di 
Malamocco.  In  the  mean  time  the  patriarch  (who  that 
n^orning,  according  to  an  ancient  cuftom,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  fimple  diet  of  the  clergy  in  former 
days,  is  treated  in  the  OUvetan  convent,  on  the  ifland 
of  St.  Helena,  with  chefnuts  and  water)  together  with 
feveral  of  the  clergy,  come  on  board  the  Bucentaur, 
and  prefent  the  doge  and  figniora  with  curious  nofe- 
gays,  which  on  their  return  they  offer  to  their  ac-- 
quaintance.  The  doge  is  faluted,  both  at  his  arrival 
and  on  his  return,  by  the  cannon  of  a  fort  on  the 
Lido,  and  with  the  fmall  arms  of  the  foldiers,  drawn 
up  along  the  fhore  of  the  Lido;  together  with  the 
guns  from  the  caftle  oji  the  ifland  of  Rafmo,  or 
Erafmo.  Both  iflands  are  only  two  Italian  miles 
from  the  city ;  and  from  an  eminence  on  the  Lido, 
is  a  diftant  view  of  this  grand  proceffion  •,  and  the  vaft 
number  of  gallies  which  almofl:  cover  the  furface  of 
the  water,  make  a  fplendid  appearance. 

In  the  mean  time  fome  hymns  are  fung  on  board 
the  Bucentaur,  by  the  band  of  mufic  belonging  to  the 
church  of  St.  Mark,  and  particular  prayers  appointed 
for  the  occafion  are  faid,  till  the  doge  has  paflfed  the 
two  forts  of  Lido  and  St.  Erafino ;  and  then  he  pro- 
ceeds a  liide  toward  the  Lido  fhore,  with  the  flern  of 
his  barge  turned  to  the  open  fea.  Here  the  patriarch 
pours  out  fome  water  which  has  been  confecrated 
with  particular  prayers,  and  is  faid  to  have  the  virtue 
of  allaying  ftorms  and  the  raging  v/aves.  After  this 
the  doge  drops  a  gold  ring  into  the  fea,  through  a 
hole  near  his  feat,  at  the  faqie  time  repeating  thefe 
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^prds,  Defpoufamus  te  mare^  infigmm  vert  perpetuique 
iominii.  "  Wc  efpoufe  thee,  O  fea,  in  token  of  our 
*'  real  and  perpetual  dominion  over  thee./*  The  ring 
is  of  gold,  but  plain  and  without  any  flpiiies,  fo  as 
Ijardly  to  be  worth  more  than  three  or  four  dollars. 
This  ceremony  is  fajd  to  have  been  firft  inftitutpd  by- 
pope  Alexander  III.  in  acknowlegement  for  the  a(!ift- 
ance  granted  by  the  Venetians  :  for  under  the  doge 
Scbaltiano  Ziani,  in  the  year  11 77,  they  not  only 
defeated,  in  a  fea- fight,  but  alfo  took  prifoner  Otto, 
fon  to  the  emperor  Frederic  I.  The  truth  of  the  whole 
ftory  is,  ho\yever,  dubious. 

The  doge,  in  his  return,  goes  afliore  on  the  ifland 
of  Lido,  where  he  hears  mafs  performed  by  the  pa- 
triarch, in  the  church  of  St.  N  icholas.  In  the  even- 
ing the  principal  members  of  the  council,  and  all 
who  accompanied  the  doge  in  the  Bucentaur,  are 
enterra;ned  at  the  ducal  palace.  The  deflert,  repre- 
fenting  gondolas,  caftks,  and  other  figures,  is  expofed 
all  day  to  public  view. 

The  iculpture  on  the  new  Bucentaur  reprefents  the 
Pagan  deities  of  the  fea,  nymphs,  rivers,  fea-animals, 
and  fhells,  &,c.  The  gilding,  which  is  finely  executed, 
coft  between  ten  and  twelve  thoufand  filver  ducats. 
But  it  ny  ft  be  confefled,  that  the  fineft  yacht  belong- 
ing to  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  makes  a  more  fplen- 
did  appearance,  though  it  coft  a  much  lefs  fum  than 
the  former. 

There  are  three  officers  on  board  the  Bucentaur, 
under  ^he  title  of  admirals;  the  firft  called  admiral  of 
the  arfenal,  the  fecond,  admiral  of  the  Porto  del  Lido, 
and  the  third,  admiral  of  del  Porto  di  Malamocco. 
The  fijft  who  commands  in  the  veflel,  has  a  moft 
ridiculous  oath  impofed  upon  him;  i^niely,  that  he 
will  bring  the  doge  f.fely  back  to  the  city,  in  fpite 
of  ftorms  and  tempcfts.  He  is  not,  indeed,  in  any 
great  danger  of  forfeiting  his  oath :  for,  if  a  brifk 
gale  happens  to  blow,  t^  e  folemnity  is  poftponed  till 
the  cnfuing  Sunday.     This  cautipn  proceeds  from 
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an  cxceflive  care  for  the  doge  and  the  fignora ;  and, 
at  the  fame  time,  fervcs  to  detain  ftrangers  here,  who 
'  refort  from  the  Terra  Firma,  by  which  means  more 
money  is  fpent  in  this  city. 

[The  dominions  of  Venice  cohfift  of  thofe  in  Italy, 

of  a  confiderable  part  of  Dalmatia,  of  four  toWns  in 

Greece,  and  of  the  idands  of  Corfu,  Pachfu,  Anti- 

pachfu,  Santa  Maura,  Curzolari,  Val  di  Compare, 

^Cephalonia,  and  Zante. 

The  Venetian  territories  in  Italy  contain  the  duchy 
bf  Venice,  the  Paduanefe,  the  peninlula  of  Rovigo, 
the  Veronefe,  the  territories  of  Vicehza  and  Brefcia, 
the  diftridls  of  Bergamo,  Cremafco,  and  the  Mara 
Trevigiana,  with  part  of  the  country  of  Friuli.  They 
extend  caft  and  weft  from  the  river  Adda,  which 
flows  from  the  lake  of  Como,  and  reach  in  one  con- 
tinued line  to  the  duchy  of  Carniola  j  where  the  curve 
they  form  along  the  Adriatic  fea  is  fomewhat  inter- 
rupted by  the  Auftrian  dominions,  after  which  they 
extend  from  north  to  fouth  along  the  coaft  of  the  fame 
fea,  and  terminate  at  the  province  of  Iftria.  Thus  the 
Venetian  territories  are  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Trent,  Tirol,  and  the  country  of  the  Grifons-,  on  the 
eaft  by  Carniola  and  the  gulph  of  Venice;  on  the 
fouth  by  the  fame  gulph,  Romania,  and  the  duchy 
of  Mantua*,  and  on  the  weft  by  the  dutchy  of  Milan: 
extending  about  a  hundred  and  eighty  miles  in  length, 
and  in  fome  parts  an  hundred  in  breadth.] 

The  doge  of  Venice  is  faid  to  be  "  a  king  with  re- 
gard to  his  robes,  a  fenator  in  the  council- hdufe, 
a  prifoner  in  the  city,  and  a  private  man  out  of  it." 
Neither  his  fons  nor  bro'thiers  are  permitted  to  enjoy 
any  great  offices  in  the  city,  nor  to  accept  of  emba/Ties 
without  the  fenate's  confent ;  of  a  fief  from  a  foreign 
prince ;  hor  a  benefice  from  the  pope.  Even  the  doge 
himfelf  is  not  permitted  to  marry  the  fifter  or  relation 
of  a  prince  without. the  perrniiTipn  of  the  grand  coun- 
cil. After  his  deceafe,  his  adminiftration  is  ftriftly 
examined,  and  frequent  opportunities  offer  pf  laying  a 
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jieavy  fine  on  his  heirs,  for  his  mal-admlniftration. 
Even  during  his  life-time  he  is  rubjedt  to  the  decrees 
of  the  ftate-inquifition  •,  the  prefident  of  which  has 
the  privilege  or  vifiting  at  all  times,  his  mod  fecrec 
clofets,  fearching  his  bed  and  all  his  writings,  without 
his  daring  to  fhew  the  leaft  refentment.  In  affairs  of 
ftate  he  has  not  the  leaft  prerogative;  nor  can  he  leave 
the  city  without  the  confent  of  the  fenate ;  and  during 
his  ftay  on  the  Terra  Firma,  he  is  conQdered  only  as 
a  private  nobleman. 

The  yearly  revenue  of  his  office  amounts  to  about 
tvidvc  thoufand  ddlars,  or  four  thoufand  pouncis 
ftcrling,  which  is  fpent  in  defraying  the  expences  of 
four  entertainments  he  is  obliged  to  giv  -*  every  yean 
He  does  not  d?ire  to  take  the  fmalleit  prefent  from 
any  foreign  prince*,  nor  can  he  refign  his  dignity, 
though  he  may  be  depofed.  Even  inftances  are  to  bd 
found  of  feveral  doges,  who  have  been  executed  ac- 
cording to  their  different  fentences  -,  and  fome  punifhed 
with  the  lofs  pf  their  eyes. 

It  is  furprifing  that  under  the  aljove  cifcumftances, 
the  dignity  of  a  doge  of  Venice  ihould  be  fo  eagerly 
fought  after  5  but  it  muft  be  rtn^embered,  that  the 
human  heart  is  captivated  with  external  pomp  and 
fplendor;  and  the  ftate  and  retinue  of  the  doge  on  all 
Occafions,  is  very  fplendid.     He  is  prefident  in  ^U 
councils  i  and  in  the  great  council  he  has  two  votes. 
All  the  courts  rife  when  he  approaches,  when  on  the 
contrary,  he  never  rifes  from  his  feat,  nor  takes  off 
his  cap,  or  corno,  except  at  the  elevation  of  the  holt 
at  mafs,-  before  a  prince  of  royal  blood,  or  a  cardi- 
nal, to  whom  he  always  gives  the  right  hand.    Hij 
name  is  alfo  ftamped  on  the  Coin  of  die  republic ;  all 
public  letters  and  credentials  are  diredled  to  the  doge, 
and  anfwered  in  his  name.     He  has  likewife  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  canons  and  prirtiicerip,  or  dean  of  St. 
Mark's  church.    He  prefents  to  the  lower  offices  of 
the  palace,  and  creates  knights,  with  feveral  other 
confiderable  privileges. 
VouV.  O  I» 
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In  order  as  much  as  pofTible  to  prevent  all  intrigues 
in  the  eledion  of  a  doge,  it  is  conduced  in  the  follow- 
ing manner :   after  the  funeral  of  the  late  doge,  the 
v^hole  grand  coujicil  is  afTembled,  except  thofe  under 
thirty  years  of  age,  who  are  excluded.    A  number  of 
balls  equal  to  the  number  of  perfons  prefent,  which 
generally  amounts  to  above  a  thoufand,  are  put  into  a 
vefiel,  thirty  of  which  are  gilt  with  gold,  and  the  reft 
with  filver.    Every  one  of  the  nobles  according  to  his 
feniority  draw  a  ball,  and  thofe  who  draw  the  golden 
balls,  withdraw  into  a  private  room  to  continue  the 
eledion  j  but  in  drawing  the  golden  balls,  left  two  or 
three  perfons  of  the  fame  family,  fhould  be  appointed 
electors,  all  the  relations  of  that  nobleman  who  has 
drawn  a  gilt  ball,  are  obliged  to  withdraw ;  and  for 
every  perfon  who  retires  on  this  account,  a  filver  ball 
is  taken  out  of  the  veflel  that  none  may  remain.  After 
this  the  thirty  eleftors,  who  have  drawn  the  golden 
balls,  draw  a  fccond  time  out  of  another  velfcl,  in 
which  there  are  twenty-one  filver  and  nine  golden 
balls.    The  nine  who  draw  thefe  golden  balls,  choofe 
forty  other  eledors,  all  of  different  families,  but  are 
allowed  to  name  themfelves  of  the  number;  and  as 
•  all  thefe  nine  cannot  choofe  an  equal  number  of  elec- 
tors, each  of  the  perfons  who  draw  firft  has  the  privi- 
lege of  choofing  five,  and  each  of  the  remaining,  four 
new  eledors.    Thefe  forty  electors  draw  from  a  veflel 
in  which  are  twenty-eight  filvercd  and  twelve  golden 
balls  i  and  thofe  who  draw  the  latter,  choofe  twelve 
other  eleftors,  of  whom  the  fenior  nominates  three, 
and  each  of  the  remaining  eleven,  two  ;  fo  that  the 
whole  number  is  twenty-five.  Thefe,  again,  by  draw- 
ing gold  and  filver  balls  are  reduced  to  nine,  each  of 
which  nominates  five  perfons,  who  are  likewife  reduc- 
ed by  lot  to  eleven.     Laftly,  thefe  eleven  nominate 
forty-one  eleftors,  the  eight  fenior  naming  four  each, 
and  the  others  three.    Each  of  thefe,  whofe  number 
amounts  to  forty-one,  as  in  the  foregoing  cledions 
confirmed  by  the  great  council,  are  locked  up  in  a 
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particular  apartment  of  the  ducal  palace,  where  they 
are  confined  till  they  have  chofen  a  doge.  In  the 
mean  time  they  are  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
qardinds  in  the  conclave;  but  the  time  of  their  con- 
finement here  i^  not  fo  long;  for' the  preliminary 
elections,  with  the  nomination  of  the  laft  forty-one 
cleftorS,  are  generally  difpatched  in  two  days,  and  the 
eledion  of  a  doge  commonly  in  about  (tvcn  or  eight 
0iore.  The  perfon  elcded  doge  muft  have  twenty- 
five  votes  dut  of  the  forty-one  in  his  favour. 

"When  a  perfon  is  chofen,  he  is  not  permitted  to  de- 
cline the  office.  In  the  year  1688,  an  inftance  of  this 
happened,  when  Andreas  ContareAi^  on  making  fome 
difficulty  of  accepting  the  dignity,  was  threatened 
with  banilhment.  and  confifcation  of  goods,  unlefs  he 
immediately  took  upon  him  the  office. 

All  the  nobility,  amounting  to  about  fixteen  hun- 
dred, hav^  a  feat  in  the  great  council.  The  fenate, 
orPregadi,  copfifts  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
members,  and  is  the  chief  aflembly;  having  the 
power  of  making  war,  peace,  and  foreign  alliances  3 
together  with  the  difpofal  of  all  offices  both  by  fea 
and  land.  The  fenate  alfo  appoints  ambalTadors, 
fixes  the  ilandard  of  the  coin,  impofes  duties  and 
taxes  for  the  fervice  of  the  ftate.  Thefe  two  aflem- 
blies,  nimely,  the  great  council  and  the  fenate,  meet 
on  Sundays  and  holidays  in  the  palace,  in  the  forenoon 
during  fummer,  and  in  the  afternoon  in  winter.  The 
votes  arfe  not  collc(^ed  with  a  becoming  decency 
and  regularity  for  fuch  an  auguft  aflembly;  the  cha- 
rity-boys, or  BoUottini^  making  a  great  buftle  in 
running  about  to  diftribute  the  balls,-  or  to  put  them 
again  into  the  boxes,  called  l^offblii  which  are  painted 
on  one  fide  green,  and  on  the  other  white.  In  put- 
ting the  hand  into  the  balloting  box,  the  perfon  who 
fits  next  cannot  diftinguilh  on  which  fide  the  parti- 
tion the  ball  is  put.  The  balloting  being  ended,  the 
drawers,  of  which  there  are  two  alfo  of  different  co- 
lours in  each  box,  are  taken  out,  and  the  number  of 
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votes  carefully  computed.  The  balls  in  the  whife 
drawer  are  for  the  affirmative,  and  thofc  in  the  green 
for  the  negative. 
-'In  order  to  fee  the  great  council  and  fenate  fitting, 
ypu  'mud  pay  fomeching  at  the  door,  and  alfo  leave 
your  fword;  the  nobles  themfelves  not  daring,  on 
pain  of  death,  to  enter  the  fenate-houfe  armed  while 
the  council  fits.  The  lower  gat^s  of  the  palace  arc 
locked,  and  fome  of  the  procurators  of  St.  Mark, 
from  their  kgietta  or  little  gallery,  at  St.  Mark's 
tower,  keep  a  watch,  and  give  notice  of  the  leaft  ap- 
pearance or  any  didurbance. 

The  doge,  with  his  fix  configlieri,  called  la  ftgniora 
sind  //  conJigUetto^  and  a  few  others,  fit  on  a  feat  raifed 
abov«  the  reft.  The  great  number  of  members  ren- 
ders it  neccflary  to  tranfaft  feveral  weighty  affairs  by 
committees. 

The  third  council  is  called  il  Pien  Collegia^  and  con- 
^fts  of  the  doge  and  his  fix  counfellors.  In  this  coun- 
cil letters  and  inftruments  relating  to  the  ftate  are 
irea4,  ambafiadors  admitted  to  audience,  and  other 
affairs  of  importance  are  tranfaded. 

II  ConftgUo  di  Dieeiy  confifts  of  ten  counfellors,  the 
doge  and  his  Cixconfiglieri.  This  court  decides  all  cri- 
minal caiesy  without  appeal*,  and  is  much  dreaded  for 
its  feverity,  as  its  power  extends  itfelf  even  to  the 
•doge  himfelf,  and  is  called  Exellfo^  or  the  high 
council. 

•  The  procurators  of  St.  Mark  formerly  had  only 
the  care  of  the  building  of  the  epifcopal  church ;  but 
in  time,  wills,  guardian ftiips,  and  making  a  proper 
provifion  for  the  poor,  fell  under  their  jurifdiftion: 
and  what  renders  the  office  fl:ill  more  coafiderable  is, 
•^t  it  is  for  life.  The  number  of  thefc  procurators 
Qs  at  prefent  only  nine ;  but  when  the  ftate  is  diftrefled 
for  money  thefe  offices  may  be  purchafed. 

The  tribunal  called  the  ftate  inquifition,  confifts 
of  three  prefidents,  who  are  very  attentive  to  every 
'thing  that  has.  a  tendency  to  difturb  the  public  tran- 
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quillity;  fo  that  every  prudent  perfon  fliould  be  very 
careful  in  talking  on  ftate  aflPairs.     The  very  nobvHtjr  ^ 
themfelves  are  forbid  to  hold  any  converfation  with 
ambafladors,  or  foreign  minifters  i  for  they  often  vioi-  *^ 
late  this  ordef  at  ridottos  and  ballsj  having  them 
an  opportunity  of  wearing  mafqiics. 

For  the  greater  fecurity  of  the  ftate,  heads  of  leo-  : 
pards  and  lions  are  carved  on  the  wall  of  the  dueil  pa* 
lace,  with  their  mouths  open,  to  receive  informfttionv  ♦ 
by.  billets,  of  any  plot  or  treaibn  againft  the  ftatie,  or  i 
public  trai.quillity.  Behind  theie  mouths  are  b&k/ei 
placed  to  receive  thefe  billets,  of  which  the  irtc^uifi-  - 
tors  alone  have  the  keys.  It  is  left  to  the  di&retion- 
of  the  inquifitors  to  determine  how  far  fuch  irttelti-^; 
gence  may  be  relied  on.  i 

7/  Tribunak  della  S.  InquiJi:donei  or  the  holy  inquUt*  • 
tlon,  which  the  pope  at  laft  obliged  the  republic  to  fe-I 
ceive  after  a  long  oppofnion,  eonfjfts  of  the  apd»fll6lic 
irancio,  the  patriarch,  the  inqiiifitor  arid  three  fena-' 
tors,   as  afftflenti  or  lay-affeffors,  nominated  by  the 
republic.     The  power  of  this  court,  fo  formidable  ia 
other  countries,  is  here  under  great  i^eftfiflioris  j  and'  . 
all  affairs  of  moment  are  previoufly  made  khdv^rt  td 
the  ftate  by  the  three  afleflbrs.    Whatever  relates  to 
Jews,  Greeks,  witchcraft,  and  the  like,  is  not  Cogniz- 
able by  the  inquifition-,  their  vigilance  being  conSned' 
meerly  to  herefy  and  the  abufe  of  the  facraments; 
Confequently,  proteftants  are  permitted  the  peaceable! 
exercife  of  their  religion  in  private. 

The  Lutherans  belonging  to  the  German  fadory 
maintain  a  preacher  of  their  own,  who  wears  a  lay  ha^ 
bit,  and  ftiles  himfdf  counfellor  to  the  duke  of  Saxe- 
Meinungen,  This  the  republic  connives  at ',  and  pro-' 
teftants,  on  their  part,  omit  finging  pfalms  in  their 
meetings.  They  formerly  uled  to  bury  their  dead  irt 
the  Lido,  but  a  few  years  ago  the  German  houfe  has 
purchafed  of  the  monks  of  St.  Chriftopher  a  piece  of 
ground  for  that  purpofe.  Such  as  are  fcrupulouft 
about  kneeling  in   the  ftreets  tg  the  hoft,  need  be 
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under  np  apprehenfions  at  Venice,  where,  on  account 
of  the  narrownefs  of  the  palTages,  and  the  great  num- 
bers of  canals,  the  EuchariH:  is  carried  to  the  Tick 
without  any  proceflion. 

Here  is  a  particular  college  indituted  for  the  regUr 
lation  of  drefs  -,  but  their  j^rif4i6tion  does  not  exten4 
to  ftrangers,  |ior  to  the  ladies  of  noblemen,  during  the 
two  firft  years  after  their  inarriage,  who  are  then  called 
npviziate :  they  are,  however,  only  indulged  in  wear- 
ing a  pearl-necklape,  a  gol^  fringe  round  the  botton^ 
of  cheu*  gowns,  and  givipg  their  gondoliers,  or  barge- 
men, ribbons  to  wear  in  their  hats  or  caps.  B\u  here, 
as  well  as  in  other  countries,  the  drels  of  the  women 
is  connived  ^t  1  efpecially  the  courtefans,  who  readily 
find  patrons,  under  whofe  protedion  they  trefpafs 
againft  this  fumptuary  law  with  impunity.  Inflances, 
however,  are  not  wanting  pf  their  being  Bned. 

The  piazzo  d|  St.  Marco,  or  St.  Mark's  palace,  is 
the  greateft  ornamept  of  the  city,  and  hath  the  form 
of  a  parallelogram,  the  fide,  which  is  two  hundred 
and  forty  paces  in  length,  and  feventy-five  in  breadth, 
c;ttending  itfelf  to  the  foiith  ajong  by  the  ducal  palace 
to  the  jcanal,     The  moil  confiderablepart  of  the  area 
is  between  the  church  of  St.  Marco,  and  St.  Gemi- 
niani,  which  |s  fix  hundred  an4  eighty  feet  in  length, 
two  himdred  and  feventy  common  paces  in  breadth, 
but  not  uniform ;  being,  near  St.  Mark's  church,  a 
hundred  and  twenty-fix  common  paces  exclufive  of 
the  colonade^  but  nearer  St.  Geminiano,  it  is  only 
eighty-nine  paces    broad.     The   moll  confiderable 
buildings,  befide  the  ducal  palace  and  the  two  above^ 
mentioned  churches,  are  called  Procuraq,  where  part 
pf  the  procuratprs  of  St,  Mark  refide. 

between  the  two  galleries  of  the  Broglip,  near  the 
f)de  pf  the  canal,  are  two  large  pillars  of  agate,  brought 
hither  from  Confl:antinople  in  the  year  1192,  when 
Xha  Venetians. made  themfelves  mafters  of  that  city, 

f)der  the  command  of  Sebaftiano  Ziani,  their  doge, 
hey  yvfre  three  in  number,  but  one  of  them  in  un- 
-  ,  :  lading 
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lading  fell  into  the  canal,  and  funk  fo  deep  in  the 
mud  that  it  could  never  be  found.  N'colo  Barattiero 
of  Lombardy  crefted  the  two  remaining  pillars,  after 
they  had  lain  years  on  the  ground.  On  the  pillar 
that  ftands  next  the  ducal  palace  is  a  bnh  lion  with 
his  head  toward  the  eafl,  as  an  emblem  of  the  republic's 
dominion  over  feveral  places  in  the  Levant.  On  the 
other  pillar  is  a  marble  ftatue  of  St:  Theodore,  or  as 
fome  fay,  St.  George,  holding  his  fhield  in  his  ri^ht- 
hand,  which  muft  either  proceed  from  a  miftake  ofthe 
fculptor,  or  perhaps  it  was  copied  from  an  intaglio. 
The  Venetians  indeed  fay,  it  was  done  defignedly,  to 
cxprcfs  the  juftice  of  the  republic,  which  only  afts  on 
'  the  dcfenfive,  but  not  on  the  ofienfive. 

Between  thefe  two  pillars  all  malefadors  are  execut- 
ed j  nor  would  a  noble  Venetian  pafs  between  them  on 
any  terms,  becaufe  when  the  doge  MurranoFalier,  who . 
in  the  year  1354,  was  beheaded  for  treafon  againft  the 
ftate,  came  to  Venice  after  his  eleftion,  he  was  obliged 
to  land  between  thefe  two  pillars,  the  water  being  very 
high  in  the  oppofite  canal.  An  armed  galley  is  always 
kept  in  readinefs  on  any  fudden  exigency. 

The  Zecca,  or  mint,  lies  behind  the  ProcuratU 
Nove,  and  at  the  entrance  ftands  the  ftatues  of  two 
lions  in  9,  ftern  pofition*,  one  was  done  by  Titiano 
Afpetti,  and  the  other  by  Girolamo  Campagna. 

from  the  Italian  word  zeccha^  the  zecchino  or  gold 
coin  derives  its  name,  which  paffes  for  a  lira  more 
than  4  German  ducat,  though  both  are  equal  in 
iveight.  This  coin  is  over  valued  in  order  to  prevent 
the  exportation  of  the  zecchins,  or  at  lead  to  induce 
ftrangers  to  fend  iheiyi  back  to  the  Venetian  dominions. 
Ope  of  the  fmalleft  pieces  of  money  at  Venice,  is  call- 
ed gazzctta  i  and  as  the  literary  news-papers  at  Ve- 
nice, on  a  fingle  leaf,  fo  early  33  the  fixteenth  century, 
were  fold  for  a  gazzetta  apiece,  all  kinds  of  news- 
papers were  from  thence  called  gazzette,  or  gazettes. 

In  the  apartment  oyer  the  mint,  are  feveral  fine 
pieces  of  painting  by  Palma,  Tintoretto,  Marco  Ti- 
tiano, Diano,  and  others. 

O  4  The 
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The  gre^t  arfenal  is  fituated  in  another  part  of  thff 
city,  and  the  gratuities  and  perquifites  paid  for  feeing 
it,  amount  to  between  thirty  and  forty  lires.  Some- 
times thofe  who  prefide  over  the  arfenal  are  very  fuf- 
picious,  and  not  long  fince,  they  walled  up  two  win- 
dows of  the  Francifcan  convent,  facing  the  tower, 
having  been  informed  that  two  Frenchmen  had,  by 
the  help  of  a  telefcope,  taken  from  thence  an  exaft 
view  pt  the  arfenal.  The  different  accounts  given  by 
travellers  of  thefe  affairs,  depend  in  a  great  meafure 
on  the  temper  of  theperfon  who  attends  tjiem.  One 
pf  our  cortipany  afked  our  guide,  if  while  we  were 
viewing  them,  one  inight  itiinute  fome  things  down, 
which  was  readily  granted.  This  famous  armory  is 
two  and  a  half  Italian  miles  in  circuit,  and  furfoundecj 
with  water,  and  twelve  towers.  Facing  the  rriaih  en- 
trance is  a  fmall  marble  lion,  erefled  under  the  gate- 
way. Every  one  that  goes  in,  is  obliged  to  leave  his 
fword,  which  is  returned  at  his  coming  out.  The 
pdifice  is  divided  into  four  large  halls,  tw6  on  the 
ground  floor,  and  two  on  the  upper  flory.  The  arms 
pre  ranged  along  the  walks  or  galleries,  fembfeUifhed 
^ith  the  armour  and  trophies  of  Scardeilbeg,  IVlo- 
penigo,  Fraricifcus  Morofini,  Ziani,  Giuflkni,  Caf- 
^rani,  and  other  warriors.  Over  the  trophies  of 
Mprofirii,  hang  four  red  hats,  to  fhew  that  he  had 
jDcen  four  times  commander  in  chief.  In  his  left  hand 
he  holds  a  blue  cap,  which  the  pope  fent  him.  Here 
^re  the  helmet  of  Attila,  the  iron  head- piece  worn  by 
talleonius's  hprfe,  and  feveral  arms  takeil  frOm  the 
Turks. 

J  In  the  cdlar  is  a  large  Veffel,  filled  with  wirie  four 
times  a  day,  and  pvery  workman  in  the  arfenal.  though 
there  arp  a  thoufand  or  more,  may  drink  as  often,  ahd 
as  much  as  he  pleafes.  The  wifte  is  drawn  out  by 
pocks,  and  fuppofed  not  to  ht  extraordihdry  gbdd, 
being  generally  mixed  with  two  thirds  of  water.  On 
jihe  ifland,  on  whici)  the  arfenal  Hands,  is  a  fine  fpi'ing 
pf  water. 

The 
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The  republic  hath  in  all  fifty  gallics,  five  and  twenty 
arc  at  fea,  and  the  reft  almoft  ready  to  quit  the  har- 
bour. They  have  likewife  twenty-four  men  of  war  on 
the  ftocks.  For  each  (hip  and  galley,  a  particular 
place  is  built,  where  they  lie  unrigged,  and  unmafted,* 
under  cover,  and  can  be  kept  there  without  receiving 
any  damage,  between  fifty  and  fixty  years.  From 
thefe  kind  oif  Iheds,  ihey  are  alfo  launched  into  the 
deep  canals,  of  which  they  have  three  in  the  arfenal. 
Befide  the  abovementioned  twenty-five  gallics,  in  the 
Venetian  arfenal  lie,  always  ready  rigged,  four  ga- 
leaffcs,  and  the  like  number  of  bomb-galliots :  and 
two  galeaffes  are  continually  kept  at  fea.  A  galeafs  is 
a  large  fort  of  galley,  with  a  low  deck,  having  three 
jnalts  with  fails,  and  between  thirty  and  fifty  oars  to 
each  fide,  and  fix  or  feven  rowers  to  every  oar.  Thefe 
fit  under  a  deck,  on  which  are  guns.  Toward  the  head 
of  this  vcflel  are  three  tiers  of  guns,  the  uppermoft 
confifting  of  ten  pounders,  and  the  other  two  of  four 
and  twenty  pounders.  Toward  the  ftern,  it  has  two 
tiers,  each  confifting  of  eighteen  pounders.  The  whole 
number  of  guns  is  commonly  forty  cannon  and  fix 
culverines.  A  galeafs  carries  twelve  hundred  men^ 
the  rowers  included. 

Formerly  fuch  a  veflel  had  orders  not  to  ftrike  to 
twenty-five  Turkifh  galleys ;  and  the  captain,  who  is 
always  a  nobleman,  was  fworn  to  obferve  the  brder: 
but  the  cafe  is  now  altered,  and  the  Turkifh  navy  has 
pf  late  become  more  formidable. 

A  galley  is  much  flatter  bottomed  than  a  galeafs, 
and  has  but  two  mafts,  namely,  a  foremaft  and  main- 
maft  i  with  only  twenty-five  or  thirty  oars  on  a  fide, 
and  five  or  fix  galley  flaves  to  every  oar.  It  generally 
carries  no  more  than  five  guns,  the  largeft  of  which  is 
placed  at  the  head,  and  carries  a  ball  weighing  be- 
tween thirty  and  thirty-four  pounds.  Thefe  veflfcls  go 
faft,  but  are  not  fit  for  bad  weather,  and  confequently 
they  feldom  go  far  from  (hore.  The  Venetians  pretend 
that  ^heir  gallies  exceed  all  others,  as  being  double- 
''       •  timbered. 
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timbered.  The  galliots  arc  fmaller  than  the  gallies, 
and  are  principally  ufcd  for  tranfports.  Of  thele  fifty 
are  always  ready  rigt!,e(l  in  the  arfenal,  together  with 
four  advice-boats,  of  which  lafl,  the  like  number  are 
continually  out  at  Tea. 

The  failors  in  the  Venetian  fleet,  are  moftly  natives 
of  Italy.  The  republic  accuftom  their  fubje^ls  but 
very  little  to  military  exercifes,  being  fenfible  that  the 
people,  by  reafon  of  their  fevere  oppreflion,  have  no 
great  liking  to  their  fuperiors  j  and  thus  the  govern^ 
ment  deprives  them  of  all  means,  whereby  they  might 
be  enabled  to  fhake  off  that  yoke,  which  they  bear 
with  fuch  reluftance.  Their  wars  with  the  Ottoman 
Porte  are  ufually  carried  on  by  troops  whjch  they  hire 
from  the  German  princes. 

The  bridge  called  Ponte  Rialto,  is  intirely  of 
marble,  and  confiftsof  a  fingle  arch,  ninety  feet  wide*, 
from  the  bafe  of  one  pier  to  the  other.  It  was  built 
by  the  architcdt  Antonio  dal  Ponte,  ftands  on  twelve 
thoufand  piles  of  elm,  and  coft  the  republic  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  ducats.  Its  breadth  a-top 
is  thirty -fevcn  common  paces,  and  divided  by  two 
rows  of  fhops,  into  three  ftreets,  the  middle  ftreet  of 
which  is  the  broadeft.  At  each  end,  are  fifty-fix  fteps 
of  afcent  to  it.  The  great  canal  over  which  this  bridge 
is  built,  is  narrower  here  than  in  any  other  place,  and 
only  forty  paces  over.  It  is  thirteen  hundred  paces 
in  length,  and  along  its  banks,  are  the  bell  houfes  in 
all  the  city. 

Clofe  to  the  Rialto  are  the  exchange  and  the  bank. 
The  latter  belongs  to  the  ftate,  and  pays  no  intereft 
for  money  lodged  here  •,  the  merchants  depofiting  it, 
partly  for  fecurity,  and  partly  for  the  greater  facility 
of  transferring  and  remitting  it  in  trade. 

The  roofs  of  the  houfes  in  Venice  are  flat,  and  cor 
vered  with  tiles.     The  flooring  in  mod  of  the  apart- 

•  The  centre  arch  of  Blackfriars  Bridge  at  London^  is  faid  to  be 
two  feet  wider  than  this  celebrated  bridge. 
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mpnts,  is  a  kind  of  red  plaifter,  made  of  pulverized 
marble  and  brick,  mixed  up  with  oil,  and  is  both 
bc^uufuj  and  lafting. 

Among  the  curiou^  colle£bions  of  pidures  at  Ve- 
nice, jhofe  are  to  be  preferred,  which,  fome  years 
ago,  were  purchafed  by  the  field  marfhal  count  Scu- 
lemburg,  if  it  might  be  conjedured  that  they  were  to 
remain  arjy  confiderable  time  in  this  city.  Some 
pifces  by  Caftiglione,  deferved  particular  notice,  to- 
gieiher  with  the  laft  fiege,  and  the  new  fortifications 
of  Corfu,  which  is  not  only  painted  on  a  picture,  but 
curioufly  modelled  in  wood.  Corfu  is  not  only  a  bul- 
wark to  the  Venetians,  againft  the  attack  of  foreign 
cneniies,  but  likewife  very  advantaaeous  on  the  ac- 
count of  its  falt-works,  which,  with  thofe  of  the  ifland 
of  Chjofa,  an  ifland  and  city,  not  lying  far  from  the 
influx  of  the  Brenta  Nuova,.  and  twenty  miles  diftant 
from  Venice,  yield  an  annual  revenue  of  upward  of 
five  millions  of  livres.  There  is  now  a  garrifon  of 
four  thoufand  men,  conftantly  kept  in  the  caftle  of 
Corfu;  and  fince  count  Sculemburg  caufed  feveral 
new  fortifications  to  be  added  to  it,  may  juftly  be 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  ftrongeft  places  in  Europe. 

The  ifland  of  Murano,  but  a  fmall  mile  diilant 
from  Venice,  is  governed  by  its  own  magiftrate,  and 
(aid  to  contain  eighteen  thoufand  inhabitants. 

The  beautiful  lobking-glafies,  and  other  elegant 
glafs-work,  made  in  this  ifland,  have  fpread  its  repu- 
tation ipto  foreign  countries;  yet  this  trade  is  very 
much  decayed,  other  nations  having  improved  them- 
felves  greatly,  and  difcovered  an  art  of  making  glafs, 
which  far  furpaflfes  that  of  Venice,  for  largenefs. 
The  Murano  looking-glafles  are  only  blown,  whereas 
in  other  p)aces,  they  are  cafl  and  ground. 

The  Venetian  clergy  are  in  no  great  repute,  cither 
for  learning  or  morals.  The  nuns  do  not  obferve  the 
ftri(^eft  dilcipline,  neither  are  thofe  of  noble  families 
kept  under  a  proper  reftriftion :  for  as  they  do  not 
voluntarily  enter  ipto  this  rcclufc  way  of  life  out  of  a 

principle 
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principle  of  devotion,  but  are  perfuaded  to  take  this 
galling  yoke  upon  fhemfelves  againft  their  inclination, 
for  the  convenicncy  of  their  families-,  they  do  every 
thing  in  their  power  to  make  it  fupportable.  The 
nuns  of  St.  Lorenzo  threatened  to  fet  the  convent  on 
jfire,  rather  than  fubmit  to  be  brought  under  a  greater 
reftraint.  The  nuns,  on  account  ot  their  diftinguifhed 
rank,  bear  the  title  of  excellenza.  The  vulgar  at  Ve- 
nice, as  in  other  places,  are  fuperftitious ;  but  per- 
fons  of  quality  are  often  known  to  run  into  the  other 
extream,  and  not  give  themfelves  any  cohcern  about 
religion.  Their  (kill  in  politics  has  given  them  a 
clear  infight  of  the  indignity  and  detriment  accruing 
by  fubmitting  to  the  ec^lefiaftical  power,  and  encou- 
raged them  to  afTert  feveral  privileges  and  liberties,  of 
which  other  nations  have  fufFered  themfelves  to  be 
deprived  by  the  encroachments  of  the  pope.  In  or- 
der to  fupport  and  perpetuate  this  liberty,,  and  at  the 
fame  time  prevent  difturbances,  every  perfon  who  em- 
braces an  ecclf  fiaftical  life,  is  excluded  from  the  great 
council,  and  from  having  any  fhare  in  the  ipvcm- 
ment. 

The  patriarch,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  clergy, 
Hiles  himfelf  Divina  miferatione  Patriarcha  Venetiarum^ 
without  the  addition  ufed  by  the  bifhops  of  other  na- 
tions, ^  laneta  Sedes  Jpoftolica  gratia.  He  is  primate 
of  Dalmatia,  metropolitan  of  the  archbijhops  of  Can- 
dia,  and  Corfu,  and  alfo  of  the  bifhops  of  Chrozza 
ahd  Tercello.  The  council  choofes  him  out  of  the 
nobility,  and  the  pope  confirms  the  nomination.  His 
power  and  dignity  are  but  very  inconfiderable,  and 
even  at  Venice  itfelf,  does  not  extend  to  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  St.  Mark,  who  bear  the  title  of  Primi- 
ccrio. 

The  number  of  churches,  convents,  and  hofpitals 
at  Venice,  are  a  hundred  and  fourfcore. 

In  the  ftreets,  near  many  of  thefe  religious  edifices, 
are  let  up  wh'ite  ftones,  infcribed  with  the  word  Sacrum^ 
err  //  Sacrato,  to  know  how  far  the  privileges  of  every 
fuch  foundation  extends. 

[From 
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[From  the  defcriptlon  given  by  Mr.  Sharpe,  of 
Venice,  we  have  extracted  the  following  particu- 
lars.  ^'  Venice,  with  a  few  alterations,  might  ap- 

prttr  much  more  mag.aficent  than  it  now  is:  thp 
windows,  inibeu '  of  falhes,  are  flill,  as  in  the  other 
parts  of  Ifly,  :iiade  of  fmall  panes  of  glafs,  inclofed 
in  lead,  which  is  exceedingly  paltry,  and  what  is 
ftill  worfe,  they  are  covered  with  iron  grates,  exadlly 
refembling  thofe  of  our  prifons,  which  makes  a  dread- 
ful gloomy  view  of  the  fronts  of  their  palaces.  Thcfe 
grates  were  formerly  called  gelqfiaSy  but  I  queition 
whether  they  ftill  retain  that  name ;  for  never  was 
fo  entire  a  revolution  effejfted  in  the  manners  of  ^ 
nation,  as  in  this  inftance  of  jealoufy.  In  ancient 
days,  wives  were  immured  in  Italy,  and  hufbands 
were  jealous :  now,  no  women  on  earth  are  under 
fo  little  reftraint,  and  the  word  jealoufy  is  become 
obfolete.  The  (butters  of  their  houfcs  are  pUiji 
deal  boards,  tacked  together  without  the  leaft  tbrm 
or  decoration,  and  not  painted  like  ours  in  England; 
fo  that  when  a  palace  is  fhut  up,  it  very  much  re- 
fembles  a  bridewell,  or  an  hofpital  for  lunatics.  They 
likewife  lay  on  the  roofs  of  their  houfes  fuch  heavy 
clumfy  tiles,  that  they  very  much  offend  the  eye. 
Houfe-rent  is  remarkably  cheap  for  fo  large  and  fo 
trading  a  city.  A  houfe  of  feventy  pounds  a  year, 
I  ihould  have  guelTed  at  near  two  hundred,  .afldfo 
of  others  I  enquired  after. 

The  republic  is  extreamly  rigid  in  what  regards  the 
quarantine ;  and  indeed,  as  they  border  upon  thofe 
confines  where  the  plague  fo  frequently  breaks  out,, 
they  cannot  be  too  watchful.  There,  is  not  the  leaft 
connivance  ever  pradtifed ;  all  letters,  to  whomfoever 
direftcd,  are  firft  opened  by  the  officers,  and  then 
fmoaked  before  they  are  delivered.  Were  Mr.-?- 
to  have  handed  over  a  news-paper  to  me,  and  we  had 
been  deteifted  in  the  action,  I  mufl;  inevitably  have 
performed  quarantine  in  the  Lazaretto,  a  certain 
number  of  weeks.     A  tew  years  fujce,  a  boy  got  on 

board 
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board  one  of  the  vefTels  performing  quarkntme,  and 
Hole  fome  tobacco  -,  he  was  purfued  into  Venice,  and 
fhot  dead  in  the  ftreets.  There  are  many  cuftom- 
houfe  officers  in  their  boats,  watching  the  quarantine 
night  and  day^  who  would  certainly  kill  the  firft  mati 
who  fhould  attempt  to  efcape  on  fhore,  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  quarantine. 

The  theatres  are  not  now  open  •,  but  when  they  are^ 
all  the  world  goes  thither,  particularly  in  the  feafon 
of  the  carnival,  where  the  barcaroles  (gondaliers) 
make  fo  great  a  figure,  that  it  is  faid  of  them,  what 
our  Bickerftaff  faid  of  the  trunk-maker  in  the  Tatler, 
that  what  they  cenfure  or  applaud,  is  generally  con- 
demned or  approved  by  the  public  :  in  fhort,  that  it 
is  the  barcaroles  who  decide  the  fate  of  an  opera  or 
play.  Thefe  barcaroles  are  certainly  fuch  a  body  of 
fober  men  as  in  England  we  have  no  inflance  of 
amongft  the  lower  cla^  of  people :  in  mafking-time, 
however,  they  indulge  the  tafte  of  gaming,  and 
doubtlefs  often  play  with  the  nobles  their  mailers ; 
but  the  brownnefs  and  coarfenefs  of  their  hands  be- 
tray their  occupation:  befide  that,  it  is  impofiible 
for  them  to  forbear  making  their  boalls,  or  their 
complaints,  of  good  and  bad  fortune,  when  their 
dialed  and  deportment  never  fail  to  difcover  them. 

The  number,  as  well  as  the  character  of  this  people, 
renders  their  body  very  refpeftable :  when  one  con- 
fiders,  that  in  all  the  great  families,  every  gentleman 
keeps  a  diftinft  gondola  rov/ed  by  two  men,  except 
fome  few  who  have  but  one  rower,  it  will  be  readily 
conceived  that  the  number  of  barcaroles  muft  be 
very  confiderable.  They  are  exceedingly  proud  of 
their  ftation,  and  with  fome  reafon  -,  for  their  pro- 
feffion  leads  them  into  the  company  of  the  greateft 
men  of  the  ftate  j  and  it  is  the  fafhion  to  converfe 
with  them,  to  hear  their  wit  and  humour,  and  ap- 
plaud all  they  fay  :  befide,  the  pay  of  a  barcarole  is 
about  eighteen  pence  Englifh,  with  liveries  and  little 
perquifites,  wKjch,  in  fo  cheap  a  country,  is  a  plen- 
tiful 
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tiful  income  to  a  fober  man  :  accordingly,  it  is  noto- 
rious, that  all  of  them  can  afford  to  marry,  and  do 
marry. 

The  manner  of  rowing  a  gondola,  (landing  and 
looking  forward,  may  be  feen  in  every  view  of  Ve- 
nice, and  this  manner  is  abfolutely  neceflary  for  the 
guidance  of  a  boat  in  thefe  narrow  canals  ;  but  it  is 
curious  to  obferve  how  dexterous  they  are  by  ufe ; 
for  it  is  very  rare  that  they  touch,  much  Icfs  endanger 
overfetting,  though  they  are,  every  inftant,  within 
half  an  inch  of  each  other.  One  cannot  be  an  hour 
on  thefe  canals  without  feeing  feveral  of  the  barca- 
roles Ihifting  themfelves ;  for  it  is  a  cuftom  amongfl: 
them,  to  have  always  a  dry  fhirt  ready  to  put  on,  the 
moment  after  they  have  landed  their  fare ;  and  they 
would  expeft  to  die,  if  by  any  accident  they  were 
under  the  neceflity  of  fufFering  a  damp  fhirt  to  dry 
on  their  bodies.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  curious  to 
obferve  how  little  they  dread  damp  fheets  through 
all  Italy,  at  lead  in  fummer ;  and  the  people  at  inns 
are  fo  little  apprifcd  of  an  objeftion  to  damp  Iheets, 
that  when  you  beg  they  would  hang  them  before 
the  fire,  they  do  not  underftand  you,  and  defire  you 
will  feel  how  wet  they  are  -,  being  prepoffefled,  that  1 
you  mean  they  have  not  been  wafhed  :  in  faft,  un- 
Icfs  you  have  fervants  who  will  dry  them  for  you,  it 
is  in  vain  to  expeA  it  fhould  be  done. 

Gallantry  is  fo  epidemical  in  this  city,  that  few 
of  the  ladies  efcape  the  contagion.  No  woman  can 
go  into  a  public  place,  but  in  the  company  of  a 
gentleman,  called  here  a  cavaliere  fervente.  and  in 
other  parts  of  Italy,  a  cicejbeo.  This  cavaliere  is  al- 
ways the  fame  perlon ;  and  fhe  not  only  is  attached 
to  him,  but  to  him  fingly  •,  for  no  other  woman  joins 
the  company,  but  it  is  ufuai  for  them  to  fit  alone  in 
the  box,  at  the  opera  or  play-houfe,  where  they 
muft  be,  in  a  manner,  by  themfelves,  as  the  theatres 
are  fo  very  dark,  that  the  fpe6tators  can  hardly  be 
faid  to  be  in  company  with  gne  another.  After  the 
4  .V  opera. 
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opera,  the  lady  and  her  cavaliere  fervente  retire  to  her 
cafjpc,  where  they  have  » tete-a-t^te  for  an  hour  qf 
two,  and  then  her  vifuors  join  them  for  the  reft  of 
the  evening  or  night :  for  on  fome  feftival  or  jolly 
days,  they  fpend  the  whole  night,  and  tal^e  mafs  in 
their  way  home.  You  muft  know  a  caline  is  nothing 
more  than  a  fm.all  room,  generally  at  or  near  St. 
M^rk's-Place,  hired  for  the  moft  part  by  the  year, 
and  facred  to  the  lady  and  her  cavaliere  j  for  the 
hufband  never  approaiches  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  hufband  has  his  revenge ;  for  he  never  fails  to  be 
the  favaliere  fervente  of  lome  other  woman.  There 
are  many  examples  where  the  cavaliere,  and  not  the 
hulbsiind,  is  the  objeft  •,  where  the  cavaliere  is  taken 
immediately  into  fervice,  and  for  whofe  fake  t^e  mar- 
riage is  a  pretext  and  fcreen. 

So  many  opportunities  muft,  therefore,  render  this 
republic  a  fecond  Cyprus,  where  all  are  votaries  to 
Venus,  unlefs  it  ple^e  heaven  to  pourdovvn  more 
grace  amongft  them,  than  falls  to  the  Ihare  of  other 
jiations  in  this  degenerate  age :  but  the  detra(ftors 
deny  that  the  huflDands  believe  in  this  partial  favour, 
^nd  aiftvv  they  have  very  little  fondnefs  for  their 
children,  compared  with  the  parents  of  other  king- 
doms :  they  are  the  children  of  the  republic,  fay 
they,  but  not  fo  certainly  the  children  of  their  re- 
puted fathers.:  the  girls,  therefore,  are  early  fent  to 
convents,  where  they  remain  till  they  marry  or  die, 
and  are  vifited  by  their  fathers  and  mothers  feldom 
or  never  -,  if  they  marry,  they  at  once  burft  out  from 
a  fecluded  life,  and  a  narrow  education,  into  the 
fcene  of  licentioufnefs  I  have  juft  defcribed,  ■ 

This  is  the  pidure  of  Venetian  amours  in  the  pre- 
ient  age  ;  but  charity  would  lead  one  to  hope  the  co- 
lours are  laid  on  too  ftrong :  politicians,  however, 
pretend  to  give  an  eafy  folution  of  this  licentioufners 
amongd  the  ladies :  they  tell  you,  that,  in  former 
times,  die  courtezans  were  a  ufeful  clafs  of  citizens, 
whoie  arms  were  always  open  to  the  wealthy,  whe- 
— .  1  ...  •    ther 
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ther  they  were  young  or  old ;  that  now  they  have  no 
iuch  character  among  them,  and  the  flews  that  are 
connived  at,  receive  only  the  very  dregs  of  the 
people*  Every  diflblute  man  of  fortune  is,  there- 
fore, in  a  manner,  driven  into  the  praftice  of  either 
keeping  a  miftrefs,  or  becoming  a  cavaliere  fervente : 
the  former  method  is  more  expenfive,  and  lefs  ho* 
nourable  i  the  latter,  confequently,  the  more  pre* 
valent.  -j/: 

The  bank  of  the  Rialto  is  a  very  fmall  office,  and 
the  whole  bufinefs  is  tranfadted  by  a  few  clerks,  who  . 
fit  in  a  fmall  room  like  an  open  booth,  which  faces 
the  exchange*  The  bufinefs  of  the  bank  may  be 
aptly  compared  to  that  of  a  banker  in  England,  where 
merchants  dcpofit  a  large  fum  of  money,  and  draw 
upon  the  (hop  for  their  difburfements. 

Wc  have  this  day  feen  a  wedding  of  two  of  the 
greateft  families  in  Venice :  I  fay  families  j  for  alf 
matches  are  rather  alliances  of  families,  than  attach- 
ments of  the  parties  married.  Thefe  marriages  are 
generally  public,  and  the  relations  are  defirous  to 
have  as  many  adiflants  and  witnelTes  at  church  as  they 
can  coiled  \  it  is  ufual  upon  this  occafion  to  fend  art 
invitation  to  foreigners.  All  the  women  who  are 
admitted,  have  likewife  a  formal  invitation ;  but  no 
gentleman  is  denied  entrance.  The  ladies,  who  are 
the  acquaintance  of  the  parties,  appear  as  gawdy  as 
their  fumptuary  laws  will  fufFcr  them  *,  but  thefe  laws 
oblige  them  to  wear  black  5  fo  that  their  laced  ruffles 
and  head-drefs,  with  their  diamonds,  are  the  chief 
ornament  •,  and,  to  fay  the  truth,  though  their  dia- 
monds are  numerous,  they  appear  to  great  difadvan* 
tage,  by  being  ill-fet  in  a  large  quantity  of  filven 
The  number  of  the  Well-drefled  ladies  was  only  fif- 
teen ;  the  reft  of  the  women  in  the  church  were  of 
low  rank.  The  bride  alone  was  drefled  in  white,  with 
a  long  train  5  the  bridegroom  in  the  ufual  black  drefs 
of  a  Venetian  noble,  not  unlike  one  of  our  counfel* 
lors  in  England  with  a  judge's  wig*  She  was  led  up 
.:YoL,  V*  P  toward 
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toward  the  altar  by  a  Venetian  noble,  whtrc  fht 
kneeled,  with  her  hufband  on  her  right-hand.  They 
both  continued  on  their  knees  till  the  ceremony  was 
finished,  which,  with  the  miafs,  was  above  half  an 
hour.  She  was  then  handed  out  of  the  church  by 
the  fame  noble  •,  and,  as  is  the  cuftom,  flie  curtficd 
and  paid  her  compliments,  en  pajfant^  to  all  her's 
and  her  hufband*s  friends.  Upon  this  occafion  there 
are  epithalamiums  printed,  and  made  prcfents  of  to 
certain  fpedtators  and  acquaintance.  It  muft  happen 
now  and  then,  that  a  rich  Venetian  has  no  fon  •,  in 
which  cafe,  a  daughter  may  be  a  great  fortune  ;  but, 
in  general,  a  young  lady  with  fix  or  fcven  thoul>nd 
pounds,  is  efteemed  a  good  fortune ;  for  the  ambi* 
tion  of  the  noble  families  is  to  unite,  as  much  as 
poflible,  their  riches  with  their  name.  The  ladies 
here,  as  alfo  at  Turin  and  Milan,  are  generally  very 
fair :  the  men  are  not  fo  handlome,  but  I  think  re* 
rrarkably  tall.  Look  at  any  clafs  amongft  them, 
the  nobles  for  example,  and  you  will  find  very  few 

Ihort  men  amongft  them." ► 

Mr.  Sharpe  farther  remarks, •**  Venice,  from 

its  fyftem  of  policy,  opens  the  doors  of  her  nobles 
to  very  few  ftrangers.  No  country  in  the  world  ad- 
heres more  rigidly  to  her  ancient  laws  and  cuftoms 
than  this  republic.  Amongft  others,  there  is  one 
ordinance  that  not  only  prohibits  the  nobles  them- 
felves  from  holding  the  leaft  intercourfe  with  foreign 
miniftcrs  j  but  it  is  fo  very  fevere,  that  fhould  even 
©ne  of  their  fervants  pafs  the  threlbold  of  an  ambaf- 
fador,  he  would  infallibly  be  fent  to  prifon.  The  law 
renders  the  life  of  a  foreign  minifter  exceedingly 
dull  and  unfocial  i  befide  that,  it  ftops  the  channel 
throtigh  which  young  gentlemen  on  their  travels 
would  naturally  find  accefs  to  the  beft  company.  I 
believe  the  origin  of  this  law  jit  Venice,  had  its  rife 
from  a  frivolous  narrow  conceit  of  preventing  plots 
againft  the  ftate ;  but,  in  a  fumptuary  view,  it  may 
be  ufeful,  as  it  fupprcfles  that  emulation  in  luxury, 
-         -  -  which 
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which  the  villts  betwixt  their  nobles  and  the  foreign 
minifters  would  naturally  produce. 

The  nobles  are  Ikid  to  be  above  fifteen  hundred  irt 
number,  and  it  will  therefore  be  readily  llippofed^ 
that  far  the  greater  part  of  them  are  poor  •,  as  all  the 
ions  are  noble,  and  they  have  no  means  of  adding 
to  their  patrimony,  but  by  attaining  magiftracies  and 
offices  in  the  government,  which  are  not  lucrative, 
compared  with  Englilh  employments.    By  an  anci- 
ent a6t  of  the  fenate,  a  noble  muft  not  be  concerned 
in  any  article  of  commerce,   though  it  is  whifpered 
that  many  of  them  have  clandeftine  partnerlhips* 
The  fons  too  being  all  nobles,  they  divide  their 
cftates  more  equally  than  in  monarchical  kingdoms^ 
where  the  eldeft  fon  only,   in  order  to  fupport  the. 
honour. of  the  family  with  the  more  fplendor,  enjoyj 
the  title  and  eftate.     It  is  true,  that  in  Venice,  the 
eldeft  has  fome  benefit  from  his  primogeniture ;  but^ 
for  the  rcafons  I  have  mentioned,  that  benefit  is  not 
very  confiderable.     It  is  the  ambition  of  every  noble 
to  marry  one  daughter  to  a  noble  j  on  which  account 
he  fends  the  others  to  convents,  that  he  may  be  bet* 
tcr  enabled  to  give  her  a  fortune,  and  provide  hand^ 
fomely  for  his  fons.     There  are  four  convents  in  Ve- 
nicei  to  which  four  hofpitals  are  annexed,  that  give 
names  to  the  convents.     They  are  of  a  very  fingular 
inilitution^  in  one  article,    being  open  to  a  certain 
number  of  poor  young  women,  who  are  thoroughly 
inftru(a^d  in  both  vocal    and    inftni mental  mufic. 
They  exhibit  in  their  churches,  on  particular  days  of 
the  week,  and   fome   feftivals,  and   are  much  fre- 
quented, as  the  performance  is  finer  than  one  expefts 
in  any  other  place  than  a  theatre.   The  condition  upon 
which  they  accept  their  education,   is- to  remain  in 
the  convent  until  fuch  time  as  their  talents  fhall  in- 
duce fome  one  to  marry  them.     This  happens  very 
rarely,  fo  that  they  generally  fing  oi  till  their  voices 
arc  loft,  and  their  names  are  almoft  forgotten.     The 
founders  of  thii  charity  had,  as  it  appears,  too  ex- 
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alted  an  opinion  of  the  power  of  mufic  *,  for,  how* 
ever  beautiful  the  girls  may  be,  they  truft  only  to 
their  melody,  being  intercepted  from  the  fight  of 
the  audience,  by  a  black  gauze  hung  over  the  rails 
of  the  gallery  in  which  they  perform  :  it  is  tranfpa- 
rent  enough  to  fhcw  the  figurts  of  women,  but  not 
jn  the  Icaft  their  features  and  complexion. 

The  poor  people  live  very  well  in  the  city  of  Ve- 
nice, which,  however,  may,  in  a  great  meafure,  be 
afcribed  to  their  ignorance  of  gin  and  brandy.  They 
love  gaming,  and  are,  confequently,  often  needy  •, 
but  the  government  connives  at  it,  and  are  rather 
pleafed  to  have  them  fo :  as  for  thofc  who,  by  fick- 
nefs,  or  other  accidents,  arc  reduced  to  poverty,  there 
is  an  abundance  of  charitable  foundations  ;  however, 
the  fwarms  of  beggars  are  furprifingly  greaL  The 
trade  of  begging,  in  all  catholic  countries,  will  ne- 
cefTarily  profper,  fo  long  as  that  fpeoies  of  charity, 
which  is  bellowed  on  beggars,  continues  to  be  in- 
culcated by  their  preachers  and  confellbrs,  as  the  mod 
perfect  of  all  moral  duties. 

I  muft  take  notice  of  fome  difadvantages  this  city 
labours  under.  The  water  here  is  fuch  an  invitation 
to  gnats,  that  no  ftranger  to  this  place  will  conceivi 
the  torments  we  fuffered  every  day  and  night  from 
thefe  infers ;  and  it  mud  be  granted  that  the  canals, 
at  low  water,  are  often,  in  the  fummer,  very  offen- 
five,  perhaps  unwholfome.  The  bread  is  indifferent, 
and  the  wine,  as  through  all  Italy  to  this  city,  very 
bad.  As  they  live  in  die  midft  of  fait  water,  all  the 
water  they  drink,  except  what  is  brought  from  the 
Brenta,  is  collected  from  the  rain  which  falls  on  their 
houfes :  to  this  end  they  dig  a  well,  which,  at  a  cer- 
tain depth,  they  furround  with  a  wall  of  terras,  made 
very  compafb,  that  the  fait  water  in  the  canals  may 
not  tranfude  into  the  well :  then  they  lay  a  bed  of 
fand,  through  which  the  water  filters  into  the  well, 
as  they  imagine,  in  the  moll  perfcdl  Hate  of  the 
pureft  water:  however,  as  every  houfckeeper  thinks 
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his  wrll  better  finifhed  than  that  of  his  neighbour, 
one  may  conclude  that  fome  of  them  are  porous,  and 
do  admit  more  or  Icfs  fait  water  into  them.  The 
frequency  of  diarrhxas  is  another  argument,  that 
the  water  they  drink  is  purgative  •,  but  perhaps  one 
of  the  greateft  inconvcnicncies  of  thefc  wells  is,  that 
they  do  not  contain  water  enough  for  a  family,  in 
cafe  of  long  droughts,  which  frequently  happen  in 
Ittly. 

AH  pleadings  at  the  bar  muft  be  in  the  Venetian 
dialed,  which  is  unpleafant  to  the  ear  of  a  foreigner  *, 
and  though  none  but  an  Italian  fhould  dare  to  criti- 
cife  on  the  flile  and  tafte  of  an  Italian,  yet  a  foreigner 
rnay  venture  to  pronounce,  that  the  Venetian  dialeft 
is  a  corrupt  Italian,  as  they  have  letters  in  their  alpha- 
bet which  moft  of  the  natives  of  this  town  can  ne- 
ver learn  to  utter  (  and  are  therefore  obliged  to  drop 
entirely,  or  to  fubftitute  others  in  tijeir  place.  For 
example,  in  all  words  where  the  letter  g  is  intro- 
duced, this  obfervation  takes  place ;  for,  inflead  of 
pronouncing  it  in  the  words,  Giudicc,  Giulio^  Giovanne^ 
and  a  thouland  others,  they  fay,  Dudice^  Bulto,  Bio- 
vanne,  &c.  and  in  the  words  Mangiare^  Ragione,  they 
drop  it  almoll  entirely,  and  fay  Maniare,  Raione^  &c. 
Then  again  the  Tufcans,  and  indeed  the  Italians  of 
almoft  every  other  ftate,  pronounce  the  ci  and  ce^  as 
we  Ihould  by  putting  an  h  betwixt  the  initial  and 
jhal  letters,  as  m  the  words  chirp  and  chefs  \  but  a 
Venetian  has  not  the  power  of  exprefling  thofe  words, 
otherwife  thzn  Jirp  and  fefs 

If  this  ftrifture  on  their  language  be  a  little  too 
bold,  I  may  venture  at  leaft  to  take  fome  freedoms 
with  the  indecorum  of  their  bar.  I  Ihall  not  enter 
into  the  particulars  of  the  extraordinary  forms  of  their 
narrators,  their  interruptors,  &c.  a  noify,  uncivilized 
manner  of  pleading  -,  but  (hall  only  defcribe,  if  I  am 
able,  the  agitation  and  fury  of  the  pleaders,  more 
like  that  of  a  demoniac,  than  of  a  man  endeavour- 
ing* by  found  rcafon,  to  convince  the  judges  and  the 
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audience  ofthejuftice  of  his  client's  canfe.    Every 
advocate  mounts  into  a  fmall  pulpit,  a  little  elevated 
above   the  audience,  where  he  opens  his   harangue 
with  fome  gentlenefs,  but  does  not  long  contain  him- 
felf  within  thofe  limits  j  his  voice  foon  cracks,  and 
what  is  very  remarkable,  the  beginning  of  mod  fen- 
tences  (whilft  he  is  under  any  agitation,  or  fceming 
enthufiafm,  in  pleading)  is  at  a  pitch  above  his  natU' 
ral  voice,  fo  as  to  occafion  a  wonderful  difcord  :  then, 
if  he  means  to  be  very  emphatical,  he  ftrikes  the 
pulpit  with  his  hands  five  or  fix  times  together,  as 
quick  as  thought,  ftamping  at  the  fame  time,  fo  as 
to  make  the  great  room  refound  with  this  fpecies  of 
oratory.     At  length,  in  the  fury  of  his  argument,  he 
defcends  from  the  pulpit,  runs  about  pleading  on  the 
floor,  returns  in  a  violent  paflion  back  again  to  the 
pulpit,  thwacks  it  with  his  ha^ids  more  than  at  firft, 
and  continues  in  this  rage,    running  up  and  down 
the  pulpit  feveral  times,   till  he  has  finifhed  his  ha- 
rangue.    Theyleem  to  be  in  a  continual  danger  of 
dropping  their  wigs  from  their  heads,  and  1  am  told 
it  fometimes  happens.     The  audience  fmile  now  and 
then  at  this  extraordinary  behaviour  •,    but  were  a 
counfellor  to  plead  in  this  manner  at  Weftminfter, 
his  friends  would  certainly  fend  for  a  Bedlam  doftor, 
I  take  it  for  granted  there  may  be  Ibme  few  who 
fpcak  with  more  dignity  i   but  t?ie  advocates  I  faw 
were  all  men  of  eminence  in  their  profeflion  j  and 
.  believe  me,  when  I  aflure  you,  that  the  account  I 
have  here  given  of  the  ufage  of  the  bar,  is  exadt  and 
fimple,  though  it  may  feem   to  favour  of  extrava- 
gance."— ] 

In  travelling  from  Venice  to  Vienna,  the  (horteft 
road  is  through  Padua,  where  you  agree  with  a  vet* 
turino,  who  tor  carriage  and  diet  generally  charges 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  ducats  for  every  pafTenger  j 
but  as  few  remarkable  objefts  prefent  themfelves  in 
that  roau,  to  fatisfy  the  curiofiry  of  a  traveller,  our 
company  determined  to  take  the  way  of  TricHc  and 
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Fiume,  two  places  now  famous  for  commerce,  and 
from  thence  to  take  a  view  of  the  natural  curiofuies 
in  the  duchy  of  Carniola.  Thofe  who  are  fearful 
of  committing  themfclves  to  the  mercy  of  the  fea, 
may  perform  the  journey  by  firft  going  in  a  bark  to 
Folctte,  and  from  thence  in  a  chaiie  to  Palma.  Be- 
ing arrived  at  Monte  Falcone,  a  bark  may  be  eafily 
hired  to  Triefte. 

The  mildnefs  of  the  feafon  encouraged  us  to  take 
the  fhorteft  way,  by  going  from  Venice  to  Triefte  by 
fea,  and  accordingly  we  provided  ourfelves  with  cer- 
tificates of  health,  which  are  diftributed  gratis,  at  a 
large  edifice  oppofite  tlie  falt-office. 

Triefte  is  beautifully  fuuated  on  the  declivity  of  a 
hill,  about  which  the  vineyards  form  a  femicircle. 
The  town  is  but  fmall,  and  the  fort,  which  ftands 
on  an  eminence,  is  furrounded  with  ditches;  but 
otherwife  in  a  very  defencelefs  condition,  and  garri- 
Ibned  only  with  forty-five  men.  They  are  at  prefent 
cre^iag  Tome  new  forufications  on  both  fides  of  the 
narrow  paiiage  leading  into  the  inner  harbour..  The 
natives  of  Triefte  are  accufed  of  being  lazy  and  proud, 
never  applying  themfelves  to  any  ufeful  employment, 
and  of  being  of  fuch  an  envious  difpofition,  as  to 
moleft  ftrangers  to  the  utmoft  of  their  power. 

About  a  German  mile  from  Triefte  is  the  caftle  of 
Servulo,  fituated  on  a  his^h  mountain,  from  whence 
there  is  an  inchanting  profpedt.  Near  it  is  the  mouth 
or  entrance  of  a  famous  cavern,  in  which  the  lapide- 
ous  exudations'  have  formed,  on  the  top  and  fides,  fe- 
veral  large  pillars,  and  a  variety  of  figures  of  white 
and  blue  colours.  This  cavern  is  very  fpacious,  and 
at  the  entrance  into  it,  being  on  the  fide  of  a  mounr 
tain,  upward  of  thirty  ftone  fteps  are  cut  in  the  accli- 
vity, for  the  conveniency  of  thofe  who  are  fond  of 
the  curibfities  of  nature.  In  a  rock,  juft  under  the 
caftle  of  St.  Servulo,  is  another  cave,  to  the  entrance 
of  which  you  pafs  over  a  draw-bridge.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country,  in  troubidbme  times,  ufed  to 
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lodge  their  goads  and  effects  in  this  cavern  ;  and  by 
drawing  up  the  bridge  efFedually  fecure  thep  from 
the  enemy. 

Fiume  is  fituated  i;i  a  valley  near  the  fea ;  and 
noted  for  good  wine,  figs,  and  other  fruits. 

Adlfberg,  or,  in  the  Sclavonian  language,  Calle 
Toftoina^  is  feven  German  miles  diftant  from  Fiume. 
After  afcending  about  half  way  up  the  acclivity  near 
AdKberg,  by  the  mill,  you  arrive  at  a  large  cavern, 
divided  into  feveral  fpacious  pafTages.  The  fparry 
decorations  of  the  roof  appear  like  ificles,  and  won- 
derfully delight  the  eye.  The  fides  likewife  are  co- 
vered with  the  fame  natural  exudations,  to  which 
the  imagination  of  the  curious  fpedator  frequently 
gives  various  forms,  never  intended  by  nature  •,  fo 
th^t  it  is  no  wonder  to  hear  fome  people  pretend  that 
they  have  feen  the  heads  of  horfes,  dragons,  tygers, 
and  other  monftrous  appearances.  If  a  perfon's  cu- 
riofity  will  lead  him  fo  far,  he  may  rove  about  two 
German  miles  in  the  fubterraneous  pafTages  of  this 
c;avern. 

About  a  German  mile  farther,  towards  the  north- 
weft,  are  alfo  feveral  remarkable  caverns ;  iq  one  of 
which,  great  part  of  the  caftle  of  Lueg,  belonging 
to  count  Cobentzl,  ftands  as  under  a  roof.  In  ths 
Sclavonian  language  this  caftle  is  called  Jamma, 
which  fignifies  a  hole  or  cave. 

About  three  quarters  of  a  league  from  Adlft)erg, 
is  the  remarkable  fubterraneous  paflTage,  called  St. 
Mary  Magdalen's  Cave»  to  which  there  is  no  going 
but  on  horleback.  The  ftones  and  bufiies  are  exceed- 
ing troublefome  -,  but  even  this  fatigue  is  amply  re- 
warded by  the  fatisfa<Stion  a  curious  perfon  enjoys,  in 
feeing  fuch  an  extraordinary  cavern.  It  is  not,  in- 
deed, eqiT^l  to  that  of  Adlft)erg  in  height,  but  in  fe- 
veral other  particulars,  far  furpaffes  it  \  and  I  muft 
fonfefs,  is  the  fineft  I  ever  faw.  You  firft  defcend 
into  a  kind  of  hole,  where  the  earth  feems  to  be 
lallpn  ip,  for  ten  paces  before  you  arrive  at  the  en-» 
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trance,  which  appears  like  a  chafm  in  a  rock,  caufed 
by  an  earthquake.  Here  the  torches  are  lighted  to 
conduct  travellers,  the  cave  being  extreamly  dark, 
and  divided  into  feveral  apartments  or  halls.  The 
vaft  number  of  pillars,  formed  by  nature,  in  this 
wonderful  cavern,  give  it  a  very  magnificent  appear- 
ance, being  exceeding  beautiful,  as  white  as  fnow, 
and  almoft  tranfparent.  The  bottom  is  of  the  fame 
materials,  fo  that  a  perfon  may  imagine  he  is  walk- 
ing among  the  ruins  of  fome  ftately  palace,  fur^^ 
rounded  by  magnificent  pillars  and  columns,  fome 
entire,  and  others  mutilated. 

At  Planina,  thofe  who  are  curious  take  horfe, 
in  order  to  vifit  Cirknitz,  about  a  German  mile  from 
it.  This  is  but  a  fmall  village,  and  of  itfelf  not 
worth  feeing;  but  the  lake,  which  lies  about  half  a 
league  from  it,  is  very  famous,  and  has  been  the  fub- 
jeft  of  the  difquifitions  of  many  naturalifts. 

It  is  a  common  proverb,  that  in  the  Cirknitzer- 
fee  a  perfon  may  fow,  reap,  hunt,  and  fifti,  within 
the  fpace  of  r.ne  year;  but  this  circumftance  is  not 
peculiar  to  the  lake,  but  common  to  every  other  fpot 
overflowed  with  water  in  the  winter  and  fpring ;  but 
what  is  really  wonderful,  is  the  ebbing  and  flowing 
of  this  lake.  The  former  happens  in  a  long  drought, 
whether  it  be  fummer  or  winter ;  and  the  laft  year 
the  water  was  abforbed  twice  entirely :  the  firfl:  time 
in  the  fummer,  and  the  fecond  in  the  winter  follow- 
ing. The  lake  generally  continues  to  ebb  for  five 
and  twenty  days  ;  the  water,  during  that  time,  run- 
ning oflT  by  holes  or  cavities,  which  are  eighteen  in 
number,  refembling  fo  many  whirlpools.  The  ca- 
vities do  not  abforb  an  equal  quantity  of  water  in 
the  fame  time ;  for  th&t  called  K amine  empties  itfelf 
in  five  days,  and  in  five  days  more  the  Vodonos  be- 
comes dry  :  five  days  after  this,  the  Refchatto  is  eva- 
cuated ;  and  at  the  end  of  five  days  more  the  Koten 
pool  is  empty  :  and  Jaftly,  at  the  end  of  the  fucceed- 
juig  five  days  the  Levifche  is  dried  up.    The  water, 
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^iiriflg  that  time,  is  alfo  abforbed  by  the  other  thit- 
teen  holes  or  whirlpools  j  fo  that  in  twenty-five  days 
the  lake  is  entirely  dry.  After  a  fortnight's  fettled 
dtoUght  in  fummer,  the  lake  is  obferved  again  to 
ebb  •,  but  if  it  happens  to  rain  for  two  or  three  days, 
k  fills  again.  Inftances  have  been  known  of  its  be» 
ing  dried  up  three  times  in  a  year. 

Any  peafant  may  purchafe  the  liberty  of  fifliing  in 
this  lake  for  three  fiebenzehner,  or  one  and  fifty  crut- 
zers,  in  which  part  of  rhis  lake  he  pleafes>  and  as 
often  as  he  will,  till  the  waters  begin  to  fall ;  but  on 
the  return  of  the  water,  this .  licence  muft  be  again 
purchafed.  Some  of  the  pools  or  cavities,  which 
have  but  few  fifli  in  thetn,  are  given  to  the  peafants 
to  be  cleared ;  and  when  the  water  begins  to  fall,  a 
bell  is  rung  at  Cirknitz,  on  which  all  haften  to  the 
place  of  this  gleaning,  as  it  is  called,  from  which 
only  a  few  holes  are  exempted.  What  fifh  is  not 
confumed  while  frefh,  is  dried  by  the  fire.  Above 
one  hundred  peafants  take  the  advantage  of  this 
filhery,  and  the  men  and  women  run  promifcuoufly 
to  the  pools,  quite  naked,  notwithftanding  both  the 
magiftrates  and  clergy  have  ufed  their  joint  endea- 
vours to  fupprefs  this  indecent  cuftom  ;  which  gives 
cccafion  to  a  great  deal  of  laughter  and  indfecent  lan- 
guage among  ftrangers  who  happen  to  be  prelent. 
BefHie,  fuch  fights  are  ftrong  temptations  to  reclufes  j 
ind  though  the  womeh  of  the  lower  cl^fs  in  this  coun- 
try cannot  boaft  of  their  beauty,  yet  they  are  not  dif- 
agreeable  to  thofe  who  never  fee  any  of  the  fex 
bfcflde. 

Notwithftanding  every  part  of  the  lake  is  abfolute- 
!y  dried  up,  and  nothing  remains  alive  in  it  except 
the  fpawn  and  young  fry  in  Nartc  ^d  Piauzc,  and 
the  fifh  in  the  river  Jeffcr  -,  yet,  on  the  return  of  the 
water,  as  great  a  number  of  fifh  are  fcen  in  it  as  be- 
fore. The  fifh  that  return  with  the  water  are  of  a 
very  large  fize,  particularly  jacks,  weighing  from 
fifty  to  ieventy  pounds  each-,  a  convincing  proof 
Ijrirujb  that 
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that  the  refervoir  which  fupplies  this  lake  with  wa- 
ter is  well  ftocked  with  iifh. 

When  great  quantities  of  rain  fall,  three  of  the 
cavities,  namely,  Koten,  JenQenza,  and  Treflfetz, 
ejeft  water  to  the  height  of  two  or  three  fathoms.  If 
the  rain  continues,  and  efpecially  if  attended  with 
clat}s  of  thunder,  the  water  infues  out  of  all  the  holes 
through  which  it  was  abforbed,  thofe  of  Velka  and , 
Mala  Karloufa  alone  excepted,  and  the  whole  lake  is 
again  filled  with  water  in  twenty-four,  nay,  foinetimes 
in  eighteen  hours.  Some  of  the  holes  or  cavities  only 
cjed,  but  never  abibrb  water ;  while  others  botJi  ejeft 
and  abforb,  during  the  ebb  or  flow  of  the  lake.  Nor 
do  fifti  rife  with  the  water  through  all  the  holes, 
owing  poffibly  to  the  narrownefs  of  the  fyphona 
through  which  the  water  flows.  Sometimes  evert 
live  ducks,  with  grafs  and  fmall  flfli  in  their  ftomachs, 
have  emerged  from  thefe  cavities ;  a  fuflicient  proof 
that  there  muft  be  a  large  lake  under  the  Cirknitzer- 
fee.  The  water  in  the  latter  fometimes  rifes  fuddcnly 
five  or  fix  feet  above  the  rfual  height. 

On  one  fide  of  the  liV  i;,  confiderably  above  the 
furface  of  the  water,  is  a  rock,  in  which  are  two  holes 
at  fome  diftance  from  each  other;  through  both 
which  the  water  iflues,  during  a  thunder  fliower, 
with  great  noife  and  impetuofity.  When  this  hap- 
pens in  the  autumn,  a  great  number  of  ducks  are 
ejeded  5  thefe  fowls  are  fat,  of  a  black  colour,  blind, 
and  almofl:  deditute  of  feathers*,  but  in  about  a  fort- 
night, are  full-fledged,  recover  their  fight,  and  fly 
away.  Each  of  thele  apertures  is  about  fix  feet  dia- 
meter, and  eje6l,  during  thefe  ftorms,  a  conftant  co- 
lumn of  water  of  the  fame  dimenfions. 

This  lake  has  three  pleafant  iflands,  befide  a  pen- 
infula.  Its  greateft  extent  is  a  large  German  mile, 
or  two  leagues,  and  one  league  in  breadth.  The  in- 
habitants call  it  Zerknifhu  Jeflen ;  the  former  de- 
noting a  fmall  church,  and  the  latter  water.  The 
greateft  depth,  exclufiYe  of  the  cavities  and  holes, 
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is  about  four  fathoms.  Strabo  calls  it  lugeam  pah-, 
(dentf  cither  from  the  town  of  Lueg,  not  far  from 
itj  or  from  its  deep  and  cavernous  bed. 

Being  defirous  of  viewing  the  imperial  quickfilver 
mines  of  Idra,  I  determined  to  take  the  fhorteft 
road  from  Planina,  which  lies  through  Loidfch  j  but 
was  obliged  to  go  by  the  way  of  Upper  Laubach, 
a  town  fituated  about  two  German  miles  from  Pla- 
nina. 

Virgin  quickfilver,  or  minera  mercuric  is  that  pre- 
pared entirely  by  nature,  and  is  found  in  the  ore  of 
thefe  min^s  in  globules  or  little  drops,  and  fometimes 
flows  like  the  milk  from  a  cow ;  fo  that  in  fix  hours 
a  fmgle  perfon  has  ^en  known  to  gather  above  fix 
and  thirty  pounds  of  this  virgin  mercury,  of  great 
'  ufe  in  making  the  noMuca  mercurialise  or  lucid  ba- 
rometers, which  being  ihaken  in  the  dark,  in  a  per- 
pendicular diredion,  emit  light  •,  but  brighter  when 
the  mercury  falls,  than  when  it  rifes. 

Virgin  mercury  may  be  known  b'  the  following 
experiment.  Let  an  amalgama  be  niade  of  mercury 
and  gold,  put  it  over  the  «ire  to  evaporate,  and  if  it 
be  virgin  mercury,  it  will  carry  all  the  gold  away  with 
it,  which  common  mercury  will  not. 

Every  common  miner  receives  weekly,  in  money 
and  provifions,  about  a  guilder  and  a  half,  or  3  s.  6d, 
fterling ;  but  the  health  of  many  of  them  is  extreamly 
impaired,  being  often  afFcfted  with  nervous  difor- 
ders,  violent  tremblings,  and  fudden  convulfive  mo- 
tions in  their  heads  and  legs.  The  quickfilver  infi- 
nuates  itfelf  furprifingly  into  the  bodies  of  many  of 
thofe  workmen.  The  fame  pernicious  efFefts  have 
been  felt  by  goldfmiths,  who  cannot  gild  without 
ufmg  quickfilver ;  on  which  account  it  is  alfo  fafefl: 
to  work  in  the  open  air.  Thofe  who  filver  looking- 
glaflcs  at  Venice,  are  very  fubjeft  to  paralytic  dif- 
orders.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  inftances  of 
perfons  labouring  under  venereal  diftempers,  who 
have  been'cured  by  working  in  the  quickfilver  mines. 

The 
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The  penetrative  fubtilty  of  mercury  is  lefs  furprifing, 
as  it  appears  from  accurate  obfervations,  that  a  little 
globule  of  quickfilver,  not  exceeding  a  coriander 
teed  in  magnitude,  may,  by  only  preffing  it  between 
the  finger  and  thumb,  be  divided  into  twenty-feven 
millions  of  fmall  particles,  all  retaining  their  argen- 
tine luftre  and  globular  form,  as  may  be  feen  through 
a  microfcope. 

There  isT  a  considerable  demand  for  quickfilver  at 
Venice,  where  it  is  ufed  in  filvering  looking-glafies, 
and  fome  of  it  is  fent  to  Rome  and  Naples. 

From  Laubach  to  Gratz  in  Stiria,  are  ten  ftages ; 
the  third,  namely,  from  St.  Ofwald  to  Franze,  is 
very  craggy;  and  on  the  road  is  a  ftone  infcribed 
with  thefe  words.  Fines  Carnioli^,  marking  the  li- 
mits between  the  duchy  of  Carniola  and  the  country 
of  Cilley.  About  twenty  paces  on  this  fide  of  it  is 
a  fine  Iquare  pyramid  on  a  bafis  of  black  marble ; 
and  on  the  top  an  eagle,  with  his  wings  expanded, 
and  looking  toward  Carniola.  In  his  claws  are  a 
globe  and  fcepter  ^  on  each  fide  of  it  is  a  fulfome  in- 
»:ription  in  Latin. 

Two  ftages  from  Gratz,  in  the  way  to  Vienna,  on 
the  right-hand  of  Retelftein,  is  a  cave,  out  of  which 
are  continually  dug  large  bones,  called  Unicornu  Fof- 
fiky  not  unlike  thofe  of  Canftein.  The  entrance  into 
this  cave  is  very  fpacious,  and  urider  a  rock.  Thefe 
bones  may  be  conjeftured  to  have  bel6hged  to  fome 
wild  beafts,  which,  at  the  time  of  the  deltige,  or 
fome  other  extraordinary  inundation,  had  fiieltered' 
thcmfelves  in  this  cavern. 

Laxemburg,  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  Lach- 
fendorf,  is  generally  the  fpring-refidence  of  the  im- 
perial court.  A  large  plain  in  the  neighbourhood,  is 
very  commodious  for  hunting  the  heron,  a  diverfion 
of  which  the  late  emperor  Charles  VI.  was  very  fond : 
but  the  palace  is  not  worth  feeing,  either  with  re- 
gard to  architcdlure  or  furniture.  ^ 

From 
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From  Neuftadt,  almoft  to  Luxemburg)  is  a  va{( 
and  'barren  plain :  and  I  mud  confefs  that  ali  Stiria, 
and  that  part  of  Auftria  bordering  on  it»  did  not 
anfwer  the  idea  I  had  before  formed  of  them,  either 
in  point  of  beauty  or  fertility.  But  from  Luxem- 
burg to  Vienna  is  a<  charming  country,,  and  the  mad 
leamng  over  Vinerberg,  a  fm^  hill^  but  aflfording 
an  excellent  profpedt,  is  delightfully  planted  with 
rows  of  trees.    . 

[As  we  are  going  to  enter  the  city  of  Vienna,  the 
Capital  of  the  wholo  German  empire,  and  the  red- 
cjence  of  the  emperor,  ic  will  be  a  proper  place  here 
to  add  a  few  words,  of  general  defcription,  of  the  vaft 
colledtive  body  which  compofes  that  celebrated  en> 
pire ;  without  defcending  to  minute  particulars. 

Germany,  which  is  called  by  the  French  Alte* 
magne,  and  by  the  natives  themfelves  Deutfchland, 
is  bounded  by  France,  the.  Netherlands,  and  the  Gen- 
man  $ea  on  ^e  weft  *,  by  South  Jutland  and  the  Bal- 
tic on  the  north  i    by  Pbliih  Pruffia^  Poland,   and 
Hungary  on  the  eaft ;  and  by  the  Gutph  of  Venice, 
the  dominions  of  the  ftate  of  Venice  and  Swiffer- 
land  on  the  fouth^  extending  from  45*  4'  to  54* 
40'  north  latitude,  and  fvom  6**  to  19:''  45'  eaft  lon^ 
gi(ude:  accordingly  it«  greateOl  extent  from  north 
to  fouth  h  Cix  hundred  and  forty  Englifh  miles  in 
length,  at:d  five  hundred  and  fi^cy  in  breadth. 
.    Germany  is  divided  into  ten^  circles,  in  order  to 
promote  and  md.Jitain  the  public  welfare  y  for  the 
inore  juit  divilion  and  coUeiftion  of  the  aids  granted 
by  the  empire,  either  in  men  or  mone/ ;  .and  Jot  pre- 
venting and  remedying  the  diforders  in  the  taxes, 
coinage,  &c.     The  circles  have,  howcveri,  no  parti- 
cular regulation  with  refpcdt  to  precedence,  but  are 
very  difierently  ranked  m  the  ordinances  and  adls 
ojf  the  empire.    Thefe  are  the  Auftrian,  the  Burgun»- 
dian,:   the  Ele^oral  Rhenifh,  the  Franconiain,  the 
Swabian,  the  Upper  Rhcnifli>  the  Lower  Rhenifh^ 
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Weftphalian,  the  Upper  and  Lower  Saxon.  Btit 
this  divifion  of  the  circles  is  imperfcft,  in  not  incKid^ 
ing  all  the  dominions  of  the  German  empire  -,  for  Bo- 
hemia, Moravia,  the  Lufatias,  and  the  Silefias,  artt 
not  comprized  within  them  •,  nor  was  a  fufficicnt  re- 
gard paid  to  the  fituation  of  the  countries. 

With  refpcft  to  religion,  the  ciicles  are  divided 
into  thofe  that  are  entirely  Popiih,  ^s  the  Auftrian 
and  Burgundian  j  into  fuch  as  are  wholly  Proteftant, 
which  are  thofe  of  Upper  and  Lower  Saxony  ;  and 
into  the  mixed,  to  which  all  the  others  belong. 

The  emperor's  title  runs  thus,  **  F.  by  the  gracd 
of  God  eleded  a  Roman  emperor,  and  ^t  aH  time$ 
augmenter  of  the  enrmire  of  Germany."  Next  fol*- 
low  the  titles  of  the  hereditary  imperial  dominbns. 
The  ftatcs  of  the  empire  give  the  enyperor  the  tick 
of  moft  ilkiftrious,  rnoft  powerfol,  and  moft  invin- 
cible Roman  emperor ;  but  the  laft  is  omrttcd  by 
the  eleAors.  ;  "f» 

The  prerogatives  of  the  cniperor  confift  partly  i^ 
his  being  looked  upon  by  all  other  crowned  headt 
and  ftates  in  Europe  as  the  firft  European  potentate^ 
and  confequently  has  precedence  given  hini  ttind  hi« 
ambaffadors.  With  refpedt  to  the  German  empire, 
he  is  its  fupreme  head,  and  as  fuch  enjoys  many  pri^ 
yileges.  Yet  his  power  in  the  adminiftration  of  the 
German  empire  is  limitedi  as  well  by  the  capitulation 
of  the  eleftion,  the  other  laws  of  the  empire,  by 
treaties,  as  by  the  cuftoms  of  the  empire.  Thofe 
privileges  which  he  has  the  right  of  exercifing  with-^ 
out  the  advice  of  thd  ftates,  are  called  his  refervata  \ 
but  his  greateft  power  does  not  confift  in  thef^,  which 
are  far  from  being  repugnant  to  the  liberties  of  the 
ftates  of  the  empire. 

His  rights,  with  relpeft  to  ecckfiaftical  affairs,  con- 
fift in  little  more  than  confirming  ecclefiaftical  elec- 
tions, and  fending  commiflTaries  to  the  ele^liotis  of 
archbifhops,  bifhops,  and  abbots,  that  they  .may  be 
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performed  in  due  order ;  but  the  commilTary  is  nc»' 
vcr  perfonally  prefent  at  thele  eledions. 

"With  rcfpcA  to  temporal  affairs,  the  emperor  has 
the  right  or  beftowing  perfonal  dignities  •,  as  for  in- 
itance,  the  creating  of  noblemen,  as  lords,  barons, 
counts,  who  enjoy  the  dignity  of  prin;,csi  and  of 
knights  and  gentry,  as  alfo  that  of  raifmg  countries 
and  territories  to  a  higher  rank  •,  of  bellowing  coats 
of  arms,  as  alfo  the  enlarging,  improving,  and  alter- 
ing them.    He  has  the  power  of  eftabliming  univcr- 
fities,  and  enabling  them  to  confer  academical  de- 
grees i  of  granting  a  right  of  holding  fairs  and  mar- 
kets, and  of  eredting  any  place  into  a  fanduary^    He 
has  likewife  the  power  of  beftowing  letters  of  re- 
spite, of  fecuring  a  debtor  againfl  his  creditor,  and 
of  conferring  majority  on  minors.     He  can  put  chil- 
dren who  are  born  out  of  wedlock  upon  the  footing 
of  fuch  as  are  legitimate ;  can  confirm  the  contradls 
and  ftipulations  of  the  members  of  the  empire ;  and 
fo  far  remit  the  oaths  extorted  from  them,  that  they 
may  commence  an  adion  at  law  againft  another,  on 
account  of  the  very  thing  for  which  the  oath  was 
adminiftered. 

The  emperor,  however,  has  no  right,  without  the 
*  confcnt  of  the  colleAive  ftates  of  the  empire,  to  put 
one  of  thofe  flates  under  the  ban ;  to  exclude  a  ftate 
of  the  empire  from  a  feat  and  voice  in  its  colleges  -, 
to  interfere  in  the  laws  of  the  empire ;  to  conclude 
treaties  in  affairs  relating  to  the  empire  *,  to  involve 
It  in  a  war  *,  to  raife  levies ;  or  to  conclude  a  peace 
in  which  the  empire  is  concerned ;  to  appoint  taxes 
in  it  5  to  regulate  the  coinage ;  to  build  forts  in  the 
empire  j  or  to  determine  religious  difputes. 

The  fucceflbr  in  the  adminiftration  is  frequently 
chofen  by  the  eleftors  during  the  life  of  the  emperor, 
and  the  perfon  fo  chofen,  is  ftiled  king  of  the  Romans. 
He  is  elefted  and  crowned  in  the  very  fame  manner  as 
the  emperor  j  and  though  he  has  properly  no  king- 
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dom,  is  actually  a  crowned  head  i  is  faluted  with  the 
title  of  majcfty,  and  enjoys  the  title  of*  perpetual 
augmenter  cf  the  empire,  and  king  of  Germany.  He 
bears  a  fpread  eagle  with  one  head,  in  his  arms,  and 
takes  precedence  before  all  other  kings  of  Chriften- 
dom.  , 

With  refpeft  to  the  emperor's  court  and  chancery, 
he  has  for  his  afliftants  the  arch-offices  of  the  empire, 
which  are  filled  by  electors. 

Of  the  nine  electors,  three  are  fpiritual,  and  the 
reft  temporal.  Of  the  former  is  the  elector  of  Mentz, 
who  is  arch-chancellor  of  the  holy  Roman  empire, 
and  director  of  the  eledtoral  college*  The  ele6tor  of 
Treves,  who  is  the  fecond  fpiritual  eleftor,  is  the 
arch-chancellor  of  the  holy  Roman  empire  in  Gaul 
and  the  kingdom  of  Aries ;  but  this  is  at  prefent  no 
more  than  a  mere  title.  He  has  the  firft  voice  at  the 
election  of  a  king  of  the  Romans,  and  confequently 
precedes  the  elcfbor  of  Cologn.  The  elector  of  Co- 
iogn  is  arch-chancellor  or  the  holy  Roman  empire 
in  Italy,  and  has  a  fecond  voice  at  the  eledion  of  a 
king  of  the  Romans. 

The  temporal  tledtors  are  the  following  :  the  king 
of  Bohemia,  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  the  eleftor  of 
Saxony,  the  eleftor  of  Brandenburg,  the  ele6tor  Pa- 
latine, and  the  eledtor  of  Hanover.  The  king  and 
eleftor  of  Bohemia  is  arch-cup-bearer  of  the  holy 
Roman  empire.  His  other  prerogatives  are,  his 
preceding  all  other  temporal  electors,  walking  in 
procefllon  immediately  after  the  emperor,  followed 
by  the  emprefs,  and  the  eledtors  of  Mentz  and  Co- 
logn-, and  in  the  eleftoral  college  he  has  a  third 
voice.  The  eledtor  of  Bavaria  is  arch-fewer  of  the 
holy  Roman  empire.  The  eleftor  of  Saxony  is  arch- 
marfhal  of  the  holy  Roman  empire.  At  the  diets, 
and  on  other  folemn  occafions,  he  carries  the  fworcl 
of  ftate  before  the  emperor,  and  at  the  coronation 
rides  into  a  heap  of  oats,  and  fills  a  filver  meafure 
with  them.      The  ele(5tor  of  Brander.burff  is  arch- 
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chamberlain  of  the  empire,  and  carries  the  fcepter 
before  the  emperor,  ami  prefents  him  with  water  in 
a  filver  bafon,  for  him  to  walh  his  hands.     The  elec- 
tor  Palatine  has   the  office  of   arch-treafurer,  and 
throughout  all  Germany  is  protestor  of  the  order  of 
St,  John  i  he  can  alfo  raife  nobles  and  gentlemen  to 
the  degree  of  counts.     The  ele6tor  of  Bavaria  being 
put  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  arxi  the  Palatine 
obtaining  the  office  of   arch-fewer,    the  elector  of 
Brunfwic  Lunenburg  alfo  obtained  the  office  of  arch- 
treafurer,  a  title  which  he  ftill  bears,   till  another 
fuitable  office  be  found  him.     He  enjoys  the  alter- 
nate fucceffion  of  the  bifhopric  of  Ofnaburg,  with 
lome  other  rights  and  privileges ;  and  his  elcftoral 
jurifdiftion  extends  both  to  the  territories  of  Hano- 
ver and  Zell.     Indeed,  the  emperor  Leopold  raifed 
the  illuftrious  houfe  of  Hanover,  on  account  of  the 
extraordinary  fervices  both  he  and  the  empire  had 
received  from  it,  to  the  elefloral  dignity,  fo  early  as 
the  year  1^92  ;    but  thofe  eleftors  obtained  neither 
a  feat  nor  a  voice  in  the  electoral  college  till  the  year 
1708. 

After  thefe  follow  in  rank  the  princes  of  the  em- 
pire, who  are  partly  fpiritual  and  partly  temporal ; 
partly  old,  and'  partly  new,  or  firft  raifed  to  that  dig- 
nity fince  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  II.  ,The  fpiritual 
princes  are  either  archbifhops,  bifhops,  or  princely 
abbots  5  and  to  them  likewife  belong  the  Teutonic 
mafters,  together  with  the  mafterlhip  of  the  order  of 
St.  John,  ^  Among  the  temporal  princes  is  an  arch- 
duke, and  the  fell  are  either  dukes,  palfgraves,  mar- 
graves, landgraves,  burgraves,  princes,  or  princely 
counts. 

The  diet  of  the  empire  is  an  aflembly  of  the  em- 
>  peror,  and  of  all  the  ftates,  or  their  envoys  and  ple- 
nipotentiaries, in  order  to  confult  and  take  refolutions 
*  in  fuch  affairs  as  concern  the  whole  German  empire. 
The  diet  is  fummoned  by  the  emperor,  who,   after 
confulting  with  the  eledtors,  appoints  the  time  and 
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j)lace  where  it  fliall  meet,  which  muft  be  within  the 
German  dominions.  The  emperor  cit'.icr  airiftn  at  it 
in  perfon,  or  has  a  principal  commirfary,  who  is  ge- 
nerally an  old  imperial  aulic  counfcllor,  and  a  pcrlon 
of  learning  raifed  to  the  dignity  of  a  baron. 

The  refpedive  dates  may  either  appear  themfelves, 
or  by  their  envoys  ;  or  charge  another  ftate,  or  its  en- 
voys, with  their  voice. 

The  Hates  of  the  empire,  in  their  confultation?, 
divide  into  three  colleges,  the  eledoral,  the  princely, 
and  the  college  of  the  imperial  cities :  each  of  tlie 
two  firft,  which  are  called  the  higher  colleges  of  the 
empire,  has  a  principal  and  bye-chamber  of  its  own  •, 
but  all  the  three  colleges  meet  to  hear  the  imperial 
propofals,  and  at  the  exchanging  of  the  conclufions 
of  both  the  higher  colleges  againft  the  imperial  ci- 
ties, in  the  hall  of  correlatives.] 

The  city  of  Vienna  is  not  of  itfelf  very  large ; 
eonfifting  only  of  twelve  hundred  and  thirty-two 
houfes  ;  and  a  walk  round  the  ramparts  may  be  per- 
formed in  little  more  than  an  hour.  The  number  of 
its  inhabitants,  from  exaft  computations,  amounts 
to  fifty  thoufand  :  but  the  fuburbs,  which  extend  be- 
tween five  and  fix  hundred  common  paces  from  the 
fortifications,  occupy  a  large  fpace  of  ground ;  fo  that 
it  would  take  four  hours  to  ride  round  the  line 
thrown  up  againft  the  malecontents  of  Hungary  in 
1704,  though  this,  on  both  fides,  only  extends  to 
Leopoldftadt.  If  therefore  the  Whole  fuburbs  be  in- 
cluded under  the  name  of  Vienna,  the  number  of  in- 
habitants will  amount  to  between  three  hundred  and 
three  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  -,  of  which  the  bu- 
rials are  annually  about  feven  thoufand.  The  ftrects 
in  the  city  are  very  narrow  and  crooked.  The  im- 
perial court  has  the  privilege  of  quartering  foldiers 
in  the  fecond  ftory  of  each  citizen's  houle-,  and  as  this 
is  a  great  diminution  of  the  proprietor's  rents,  befide 
the  narrownefs  of  the  fronts,  the  citizens  endeavour 
to  make  themfelves  amends  by  the  height  of  the 
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buildings  •,  fo  that  the  houfes  in  Vienna  are  from  fix 
to  feven  ftories  high :  one  of  thefe,  in  the  fquare,  cal- 
led Ilof,  has  on  one  fide  feven  ftories,  and  on  the 
other  eight. 

There  arc  in  Paris  more  magnificent  houfes  than 
at  Vienna,  but  the  courts  before  them,  and  the  gates, 
which  are  generally  (hut,  greatly  diminifh  their  ap- 
pearance. The  palaces  in  Vienna  are  indeed  gene- 
rally hid,  as  it  were,  in  narrow  ftreets  -,  but  in  ftate- 
linefs  and  extent,  they  very  far  furpafs  thofe  at  Paris, 
efpecially  if  the  grand  ftrudtures  in  the  fuburbs  arc 
included. 

A  perfon  of  quality  and  fortune,  who  is  fond  of 
gaming,  may  here  indulge  that  difpofition  to  the  full, 
and  is  fure  of  being  received  in  all  aflemblies.  But 
it  is  neceflary,  prcvioufly,  to  weigh  the  ftate  of  your 
purfe,  before  you  engage  too  far,  as  gaming  is  here 
carried  to  a  very  great  height. 

Befide  the  aflemblies  of  the  firft  nobility,  here  are 
many  others,  confiding  of  fuch  perfons  as  are  not 
admitted  into  thofe  of  the  beft  quality ;  for  Vienna 
fwarms  with  upftart  noblemen,  or  with  perfons  who 
give  themfelves  out  for  fuch,  though  really  they  have 
no  claim  to  nobility.  As  foon  as  a  man  becomes  maf- 
ter  of  a  fortune,  his  head  is  turned  with  the  thoughts 
of  a  patent  of  nobility,  and  few  fet  out  with  lefs  than 
the  title  of  a  baron. 

Among  thofe  who  live  moft  agreeably  at  Vienna, 
are  the  proftors  or  attornies  of  the  imperial  court  of 
juftice,  fome  of  whom  acquire  annually  upward  of 
ten  thoufand  guilders,  each  equal  to  two  (hillings  and 
four  pence.  Moft  citizens  employ  fuch  an  agent  or 
attorney  at  the  rate  of  twenty-four,  to  thirty  guilders 
a  year,  for  managing  any  procefles-,  a  nobleman 
thirty-fix  guilders.  The  Prbteftants  are  allowed  the 
public  exercife  of  their  religion  at  the  houfes  of  the 
Swedi(h,  Danifh,  and  Dutch  ambalTadors  •,  but  they 
muft  take  care  not  to  meet  a  procefliion  of  thelioft, 
unlefs  they  think  proper  to  pay  the  ufual  adoration. 
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'  The  imperial  park,  or  paddock,  called  Prater,  an 
ifland  in  the  Danube,  is  much  frequented  in  the 
fpring  for  its  pleafant  airy  walks.  The  Au-Garten 
is  open  all  the  year,  where  the  walks,  hedges,  and 
groves  are  fo  pleafant,  that  it  is  generally  frequented 
by  perfons  of  diftinfiion.  Befide  the  imperial  riding- 
houfe,  thofe  of  the  princes  Schwartzenberg,  Lichten- 
ftein,  Dietrickilein,  count  Staremberg,  and  efpeci- 
ally  that  of  count  Paar  in  Alller-ftreet}  are  well 
worth  feeing. 

The  trade  of  Vienna  is  little  anfwerable  to  its 
largenefs  and  convenient  Iituation.  This  is  partly  , 
owing  to  the  heavy  duties  on  mod  commodities 
brought  hither,  particularly  thofe  on  wine,  oxen,  and 
other  provifions  coming  out  of  Hungary.  The  eaft- 
country  company  pay  three  per  cent,  for  all  they  im- 
port, which  has  caufed  them  to  raife  their  prices  con- 
fiderably. 

[Lady  Montagu  affords  us  the  following  entertain- 
ing particulars  relating  to  this  famous  city, 

♦*  We  travelled  by  water  from  Rati(bon,  a  jour- 
ney perfectly  agreeable,  down  the  Danube,  in  one 
of  thofe  little  veffels,  that  they,  very  properly,  call 
wooden  houfes,  having  in  them  all  the  convenien- 
cies  of  a  palace,  floves  in  the  chambers,  kitchens, 
&c.  They  are  rowed  by  twelve  men  each,  and  move 
with  fuch  an  incredible  fwiftnefs,  that  in  the  fame 
day  you  have  the  pleafure  of  a  vaft  variety  of  prof- 
pedts:  and  within  the  fpace  of  a  few  hours,  you  have 
the  pleafure  of  feeing  a  populous  city,  adorned  with 
magnificent  palaces,  and  the  mod  romantic,  folitudes, 
which  appear  diilant  from  the  commerce  of  mankind, 
the  banks  of  the  Danube  being  charmingly  diverfified 
with  woods,  rocks,  mountains  covered  with  vines, 
Helds  of  corn*  large  cities,  and  ruins  of  antient  cadles. 
I  faw  the  great  towns  of  Paffau  and  Lintz,  famous 
for  the  retreat  of  the  imperial  court,  when  Vienna 
was  befieged.  This  town,  which  has  the  honour  of 
being  the  emperor's  refidence,  did  not  at  all  anfwer 
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my  expeftation,   nor  ideas  of  it,  being  much  left 
than  I  expefted  to  find  it :  the  ftreets  are  very  clofe, 
and  fo  narrow,  one  cannot  obferve  the  fine  ifronts  of 
the  palaces,  though  many  of  them  very  well  defervc 
obfervation,  being  truly  rhagnificent.     They  are  built 
of  fine  white  ftoqe,  and  are  excelfive  high.     For  as 
the  town  is  too  little  for  the  number  of  the  people, 
who  defire  to  live  in  it,  the  builders  feem  to  have 
projefted  to  repair  that  misfortune,  by  clapping  one 
town  on  the  top  of  another,  moft  ojf  the  houfes  being 
of  five,  and  feme  of  them  of  fix  ftories.     You  may 
eafily  imagine  that,  the  ftreets  being  fo  narrow,  the 
rooms  are  extreamly  dark,  and  what  is  an  inconve- 
jiiency  much  more  intolerable  in  my  opinion,  there 
is  no  houfe  has  fo  few  as  five  or  fix  families  in  it. 
The  apartments  of  the  greateft  ladies,  and  even  of 
the  minifters  of  ftate,  are  divided,  but  by  a  parti- 
tion, from  that  of  a  taylor  or  fhoe-maker*,  and  I 
know  no  body  that  has  above  two  floors  in  any  houfe, 
one  for  their  own  ufe,  and  one  higher  for  tjieir  fer- 
vants,     Thofe  that  have  houfes  of  their  own,  let  out 
the  reft   of  them  to  whoever  will  take  them,  and 
thus  the  great  flairs  (which  are  all  of  ftone)  are  as 
common  and  as  dirty  as  the  ftreet.     'Tis  true,  when 
you  have  once  travelled  through  them,  nothing  can 
be   more  furprifingly   magnificent   than  the  apart- 
ments.    They  are  commonly  a  fuite  of  eight  or  ten 
large  rooms,  all  inlaid,  the  doors  and  windows  richly 
carved  and  gilt,  and  the  furniture  fuch  as  is  feldon^ 
ieen  in  the  palaces  of  fovereign  princes  in  other  coun- 
tries.    Their  apartments  are  adorned  with  hangings 
of  the  fineft  tapeftiy  of  Bruflcls,  prodigious  Targe 
looking-glaflcs   in  filver  frames,    fine  japan   tables, 
beds,  chairs,  canopies,  and  window-curtains  of  the 
richeft  Genoa  damalk  or  velvet,  almoft  covered  with 
gold-lace  or  embroidery.      All  this  is  made  gay  by 
pidures  and  vaft  jars  of  japan  China,  and  large  luftres 
of  rock  cryftal.      I  have  already  had  the'honour  of 
being  invited  to  dinner  by  fcveral  of  the  firft  people 
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of  quafity,  and  I  muft  do  them  the  juftice  to  fay,  the 
good  tafte  and  magnificence  of  their  tables  very  welj 
anfwcr  to  that  of  their  furniture.  I  have  been  more 
than  once  entertained  with  fifty  difhes  of  meat,  all 
ferved  in  filver,  and  well  drefled  ^  the  deffert  propor- 
tionable, ferved  in  the  fineft  china.  But  the  variety 
and  richnefs  of  their  wines,  is  what  appears  the  moft. 
furprifing.  The  conftant  way  is,  to  lay  a  lift  of  their 
names  upon  the  plates  of  their  guefts  along  with  the 
napkins,  and  I  have  counted  feveral  times,  to  the 
number  of  eighteen  different  forts,  all  exquifite  ia 

their  kinds. 1  muft  own,  \  never  faw  a  place  fo 

perfeftly  delightful  as  the  Fauxbourg  of  Vienna. 
It  is  very  large,  and  almoft  wholly  compofed  of  de- 
licious palaces.  If  the  emperor  found  it  proper  to 
permit  the  gates  of  the  town  to  be  laid  open,  that 
the  Fauxbourgs  might  be  joined  to  it,  he  would  hav^ 
one  of  the  largeft  and  beft  built  cities  in  Europe.— 
I  have  fo  far  wandered  from  the  difcipline  of  the 
church  of  Engl  id,  as  to  have  been  laft  Sunday  ajt 
the  opera,  wl;.  ,  is  performed  in  the  garden  of  th^ 
Favorita  ;  and  L  »¥as  fo  much  pleafed  with  it,  I  have 
not  yet  repented  my  feeing  it.  Nothing  of  that 
kind  ever  was  more  magnificent  -,  and  I  can  eafily  be- 
lieve, what  I  am  told,  that  the  decorations  and  ha- 
bits coft  the  emperor  thirty  thoufand  pounds  fter- 
ling.  The  ftage  was  built  over  a  very  large  canal, 
and  at  the"  beginning  of  the  fecond  ad,  divided 
into  two  parts,  difcovering  the  water,  on  which 
there  immediately  came,  from  different  parts,  two 
fleets  of  little  gilded  veflels,  that  gave  the  reprefen- 
tation  of  a  naval  fight.  It  is  not  eafy  to  imagine  the 
beauty  of  this  fcene,  which  I  tool^  particular  notice 
of.  But  all  the  reft  were  perfedly  fine  in  their  Ifind. 
The  ftory  of  the  opera  is  the  enchantment  of^Alcina, 
which  gives  opportunities  for  great  variety  pf  machines 
and  changes  of  the  fcenes,  which  are  performed  with 
a  furprifing  fwiftnefs.  The  theatre  is  fo  large  that  it 
is  hard  to  carry  the  eye  to  the  end  of  it,  and  the 
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habits  in  the  utmoft  magnificence,  to  the  number  of 
one  hundred  and  eight.    No  houfe  could  hold  fuch 
large  decorations  ^  but  the  ladies  all  fitting  in  the 
open  air,    expofes  them  to  great  inconveniencies : 
there  is   but  one  canopy  for  the  imperial  family  • 
3nd  the  fird:  night  it  was  reprefented,  a  (hower  of 
rain  happening,  the  opera  was  broke  off,  and  the 
company  crouded  away  in  fuch  confufion,  that  I  was 
aimed  fqueezed  to  death.-^ — But  if  their  operas  are 
thus  delightful,  their  comedies  are,  in  as  high  a  de- 
gree,   ridiculous.      They  have  but  one  play-houfe, 
where  I  had  the  curiofity  to  go  to  a  German  comedy, 
and  was  very  glad  it  happened  to  be  the  ftory  of  Am-, 
phitrion.     As  that  fubjed  has  been  already  handled 
by  a  Latin,  French,  and  Englilh  poet,  I  was  curi- 
ous to  fee  what  an  Audrian  author  would  make  of 
it.     I  underitand  enough  of  that  language  to  com- 
prehend the  greatcft  part  of  it ;  and  befide,  I  took 
with  me  a  lady  that  had  the  goodnefs  to  explain  to 
me  every  word.     Th?  way  is  to  take  a  box.  which 
holds  four,  for  yourfelf  and  company.     The  fixed 
price  is  a  gold  ducat.     I  thought  Uie  houfe  very  low 
9nd  dark  •,  but  I  confefs,  the  comedy  admirably  re- 
cpmpenfed  that  defeft.    I  never  laughed  fo  much  in 
jDV  life.     It  begun  with  Jupiter's  falling  in  love  out 
or  a  peep-hole  in  the  clouds,  and  ended  with  the 
birth  of  Hercules.    But  what  was  mod:  pleafant  was 
the  ufe  Jupiter  made  of  his  metamorphofis ;  for  you 
no  fooner  faw  him  under  the  figure  of  Amphitrion, 
but  indead  of  flying  to  Alcmena,  with  the  raptures 
Mr.  Dryden  puts  into  his  mouth,  he  fends  for  Am- 

Ehitrion  s  taylor,  and  cheats  him  of  a  laced  coat,  and 
is  banker  of  a  bag  of  money,  a  Jew  of  a  diamond 
ring,  and  befpeaks  a  great  fupper  in  his  name  ;  and 
the  greatcft  part  of  the  comedy  turns  upon  poor  Am- 
phitrion's  being  tormented  by  thefe  people  for  their 
debts.  Mercury  ufes  Sofia  in  the  fame  manner.  But 
1  could  not  eafily  pardon  the  liberty  the  poet  has 
paken  pf  Ij^rding  his  play  with,  not  only  indecent  ex- 
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pj^IHons,  but  fuch  grofs*  words,  as  I  do  not  think 
our  mob  w  juld  fuffer  from  a  mountebank.  Befide, 
the  two  Sofia's  very  fairly  let  down  their  breeches  in 
the  direft  view  of  the  boxes,  which  were  full  of  people 
of  the  firft  rank  that  feemed  very  well  pleafed  with 
their  entertainment,  and  alTured  me  this  was  a  cele- 
brated piece.  I  ihall  conclude  my  letter  with  this 
remarkable  relation,  very  well  worthy  the  ferious  con- 
fideration  of  Mr.  Collier. 

In  order  to  go  to  court,  continues  lady  Ivtohtagu, 
I  was  fqueezed  up  in  a  gown,  and  adorned  with  a 
gorget,  and  the  other  implements  thereunto  belong- 
ing, a  drels  very  inconvenient,  but  which  certainly 
Ihews  the  neck  and  Ihape  to  great  advantage.  I 
cannot  forbear  giving  you  fome  defcription  of  the 
falhions  here,  which  are  more  monftrous,  and  con- 
trary to  all  common  fenfe  and  reafon,  than  it  is  pof. 
fible  for  you  to  imagine.  They  build  certain  fabrics . 
of  gaufe  on  their  heads,  about  a  yard  high,  confift- 
ing  of  three  or  four  ftories,  fortified  with  number- » 
l^S  yards  of  heavy  ribbon.  The  foundation  of  this 
ftrudture  is  a  thing  they  call  a  bourle^  which  is  exaftly 
of  the  fame  fhape  and  kind,  but  about  four  times 
as  big  as  thofe  rolls  our  prudent  milk-maids  make 
ufe  of  to  fix  their  pails  upon.  This  machine  they  co- 
ver with  their  own  hair,  which  they  mix  with  a  great 
deal  of  falfe,  it  being  a  particular  beauty  to  have 
their  heads  too  large  to  go  into  a  moderate  tub. 
Their  hair  is  prodigioufly  powdered  to  conceal  the 
mixture,  and  fet  out  with  three  or  fonr  rows  of  bod- 
kins (wonderfully  large)  that  ftick  out  two  or  three 
inches  from  their  hair,  made  of  diamonds,  pearls,  red, 
green  and  yellow  Hones ;  that  it  certainly  requires  as 
much  art  and  experience  to  carry  the  load  upright, 
as  to  dance  upon  May-day  with  th?  garland.  Their 
whalebone  petticoats  outdo  ours  by  leveral  yards  cir- 
cumference, and  cover  fome  acres  of  ground.  You 
may  eafily  fuppofe  how  this  extraordinary  dre(s  fers 
o^F  and  improves  the  natural  uglincfs,  with  which  God  ^ 
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Almighty  has  been  pleafed  to  endow  them,  gene- 
rally fpcaking.  Even  the  lovely  emprefs  herfclf  is 
obliged  to  comply,  in  fome  degree,  with  thefe  ab- 
furd  fafhions,  which  they  would  not  quit  for  all  the 
world.  I  had  a  private  audience  (according  to  ce- 
remony) of  half  an  hour,  and  then  all  the  other  la- 
dies were  permitted  to  come  and  make  their  court.— 
"When  the  ladies  were  come  in,  (he  fat  down  to  quinze. 
I  could  not  play  at  a  game  I  had  never  feen  before, 
and  (he  ordered  me  a  feat  at  her  right-hand,  and 
had  the  goodnefs  to  talk  to  me  very  much,  with 
that  grace  fo  natural  to  her.  I  expeded  every  mo- 
ment, when  the  men  were  to  come  in  to  pay  their 
court  •,  but  this  drawing-room  is  very  different  from 
that  of  England  •,  no  man  enters  it  but  the  grnnd 
matter,  who  comes  in  to  advertife  the  emprefs  of 
the  approach  of  the  emperor.  His  imperial  majefly 
did  me  the  honour  of  fpeaking  to  me  in  a  very  ob- 
liging manner  •,  but  he  never  fpeaks  to  any  of  the 
other  ladies,  -and  the  whole  pafTes  \yith  a  gravity  and 
air  of  ceremony  that  has  fomething  very  formal  in 

it. 1  had  an  audience  next  day  of  the  emprefs- 

mother,  a  princefs  of  great  virtue  and  goodnefs,  but 
who  piques  herfclf  too  much  on  a  violent  devotion. 
She  is  perpetually  performing  extraordinary  ads  of 
penance,  without  having  ever  done  any  thing  to  de- 
fcrve  them.  She  fuffers  her  maids  of  honour  to  go 
in  colours-,  but  fhe  herfelf  never  quits  her  ♦mourn- 
ing ;  and  fure  nothing  can  be  more  difmal  than  the 
mournirfg  here,  even  for  a  brother.  There  is  not 
the  leaft.  bit  of  linen  to  be  feen ;  all  black  crape  in- 
llead  of  it.  The  neck,  ears,  and  fide  of  the  face 
are  covered  with  a  plaited  piece  of  the  fame  fluff,  and 
the  face  that  peeps  cut  in  the  midfl  of  it,  looks  as  if 
it  were  pilloried.  The  widows  wear,  over  ^nd  above, 
a  cr^-yf'.  forcheaJ-cloth ;  and  in  this  folemn  weed,  go 
to  aM  the  public  places  of  diverfion  without  fcruple.-»- 
Her  ladyfnip  farther  remarks,  that  **  the  two  fefts 
that  divide  our  yfhok  nation  of  petticoats,  are  utterly 
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unknown  in  this  place.  Here  are  neither  coquettes 
nor  prudes.  No  woman  dares  appear  coquette  enough 
to  encourage  two  lovers  at  a  time.  And  I  have  not 
ieen  any  fuch  prudes,  as  to  pretend  fidelity  to  their 
hulbands,  who  are  certainly  the  beft  natured  fet  of 
people  in  the  world ;  and  look  upon  their  wives'  galr 
lants  as  favourably,  as  men  do  upon  their  deputies, 
that  take  the  troublefome  part  of  their  bufinel^  off 
their  hands.  They  have  not  however  the  lei«  to  do 
on  that  account ;  for  they  arc  generally  deputies  in 
another  place  themfclvcs ;  in  one  word,  it  is  the  efta- 
blifhed  cuftom  for  every  lady  to  have  two  hulbands, 
one  that  bears  the  name,  and  another  that  performs 
the  duties.  And  the  engagements  are  fo  well  known, 
that  it  would  be  a  downright  affront,  and  publicly  rc- 
fented,  if  you  invited  a  woman  of  quality  to  dinner, 
without,  at  the  fame  time,  inviting  her  two  atten- 
dants of  lover  and  hulband,  between  whom  ftje  fits 
in  ftate  with  great  gravity.  The  fub-marriages  ge- 
nerally laft  twenty  years  together,  and  the  lady  often 
commands  the  poor  lover's  eftatc,  fven  to  the  utter 
ruin  of  his  family,  Thefe  connexions,  indeed,  are 
as  feldom  begun  by  any  real  paffion,  as  other  matches^ 
for  a  man  makes  but  an  ill  figure  that  is  not  in  fome 
commerce  of  this  nature,  and  a  woman  looks  out  fov 
a  lover  as  foon  as  fhe  is  married,  as  part  of  her  equi- 
page, without  which  (he  could  not  be  genteel :  and 
the  firft  article  of  the  treaty  is  eftablifhing  the  pen- 
fion,  which  remains  to  the  lady,  in  cafe  the  gallant 
fhould  prove  inconftant.  This  chargeable  point  of 
honour,  I  look  upon  as  tfie  real  foundation  of  fo 
many  wonderful  inftances  of  conftancy.  I  really 
know  feveral  women  of  the  firft  quality,  whofe  pen-? 
fions  are  is  well  known  as  their  annual  rents,  and  yet 
no  body  efteems  them. the  lefs  •,  on  the  contrary,  their 
difcretion  would  be  called  in  queftion  if  they  (hould 
be  fufpcfted  to  be  miftreffes  for  nothing.  A  great 
part  of  their  emulation  confifts  in  trying  who  fhall 
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get  mofl: ;  and  having  no  intrigue  at  all  is  fo  far  a 
difgrace,  that  I  will  alTure  you,  a  lady  who  is  very 
much  my  friend  here,  told  me  but  yefterday,  how 
much  I  was  obliged  to  her  for  juftifying  my  conduft 
in  a  converfadon  relating  to  me  j  where  it  was  pub- 
Kcly  aiferced,  that  I  could  not  pofllbly  have  common 
fcnfe,  iince  I  had  been  i  town  above  a  fortnight, 
and  had  made  no  fteps  toward  commencing  an  amour. 
My  friend  pleaded  for  me  that  my  ftay  was  uncertain, 
and  Ihe  believed  that  was  the  caufe  of  my  fecming 
ftupidity,  and  this  was  all  fhe  could  find  to  fay  in  my 
jufnfication.  But  one  of  the  pleafantcft  adventures 
J  ever  met  in  my  life,  was  laft  night,  and  it  will  give 
you  a  juft  idea,  in  what  a  delicate  manner  the  belles 
paflTions  are  managed  in  this  country.  I  was  at  the 
aflemblyof  the  countcfs  of-—,  and  the  young 

count  of  — leading  me  down  (lairs,  aiked  me 

how  long  I  was  to  ftay  at  Vienna ;  I  made  anfwer  that 
my  ftay  depended  on  the  emperor,  and  it  was  not  in 
my  power  to  determine  it.  Well,  madam,  faid  he,  whe- 
ther your  time  here  is  to  be  longer  or  fhorter,  I  think 
you  ought  to  pafs  it  agreeably,  and  to  that  end  you 
muft  engage  in  a  little  affair  of  the  heart. —  My  heart, 
anfwered  1  gravely  enough,  does  not  engage  very  ea- 
fily,  and  I  have  no  defign  of  parting  with  it.  I  fee, 
madam,  faid  he  fighing,  by  the  ill  nature  of  .that  an- 
fwer, I  am  not  to  hope  for  it,  which  is  a  great  mor- 
tification to  me  that  am  charmed  with  you.  But, 
howcvei^,  I  am  ftill  devoted  to  your  fervice,  and  fince 
I  am  not  worthy  of  entertaining  you  myfelf,  do  me 
the  honour  of  letting  me  know,  whom  you  like  belt 
amongft  us,  and  I  will  engage  to  manage  the  affair 
entirely  to  your  fatisfadion.  You  may  judge  in  what 
manner  I  Ihould  have  rcpeived  this  compliment  in  my 
own  country ;  but  I  was  well  enough  acquainted  with 
the  way  of  this,  to  know  that  he  really  intended  me 
an  obligation,  and  1  thanked  him  with  a  very  grave 
curtefy,  for  his  zeal  to  ferve  me,  and  only  affured 
him  I  had  no  occafion  to  make  ufe  of  it. 
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It  is  not  from  y^uftria  that  one  can  write  with  viva- 
city, and  I  am  already  infcfted  with  the  phlegm  of 
the  country.    Even  their  amours  and  their  quirrcls 
are  carried  on  with  a  furprifing  temper,  and  they  are 
never  lively,  but  upon  points  of  ceremony.    There, 
I  own,  they  fhew  all  their  paflions-,  and  it  is  not  long 
fince  two  coaches  meeting  in  a  narrow  ilreer  at  night, 
the  ladies  in  them  not  being  able  to  adjuft  the  cere- 
monial of  which  (hould  go  back,  fat  there  with  equal 
gallantry  till  two  in  the  morning :  they  were  both  fo 
fully  determined  to  die  upon  the  fpot  rather  than 
yield,  in  a  point  of  that  importance,  that  the  ftreec 
would  never  have  been  cleared  till  their  deaths,  if  the 
emperor  had  not  fent  his  guards  to  part  them;  and 
even  then  they  refufcd  to  ftir,  till  the  expedient  could 
be  found  out,  of  taking  them  both  out  in  chairs,  ex- 
a6tly  in  the  fame  moment.     After  the  ladies  were 
agreed,  it  was  with  fome  difficulty  that  the  pafs  was 
decided  between  the  two  coachmen,  no  lefs  tenacious 
of  their  rank  than  the  ladies.     This  paffion  is  fo  om- 
nipotent in  the  breafts  of  the  women,  that  even  their 
hulbands  never  die,  but  they  are  ready  to  break  their 
hearts,  becaufe  that  fatal  hour  puts  an  end  to  their 
rank,  no  widows  having  any  place  at  Vienna.     The 
men  are  not  much  lefs  touched  with  this  point  of  ho- 
nour, and  they  do  not  only  fcorn  to  many,  but  even 
to  make  love  to  any  woman  of  a  family  not  as  illuf- 
trious  as  their  own ;  and  the  pedigree  is  much  more 
confidered  by  them,  than  either  the  complexion  or 
features  of  their  miftrefles.     Happy  are  the  fhes  that 
can  number  amongft  their  anceftors,  counts  of  the 
empire;  they  have  neither  occafion  fir  beauty,  mo- 
ney, nor  good  conduct  to  get  them  hulbands.     It  is 
true,  as  to  money,  it  is  feldom  any   advantage  to 
the  man  they  marry;  the  laws  of  Auilria  confine  the 
woman's  portion  to  two  thoufand  florins,  (about  two 
hundred  pounds  Englilh)  and  whatever  they  have  be- 
fide,  remains  in  their  own  polTeflion  and  dii'poral. 
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Thus  here  arc  many  ladies  much  richer  than  their 
hufbands,  who  are  however  obliged  to  allow  them 
pin-money  agreeable  to  their  quality  5  and  I  attribute 
to  this  confidcrable  branch  of  prerogative,  the  liberty 
that  they  take  upon  other  occafions. 

If  I  ihould  undertake  to  tell  you  all  the  particular? 
in  which  the  manners  here  differ  from  ours,  I  muft 
write  a  whole  quire  of  the  duUeft  ftuflF  that  ever  was 
read,  or  printed  without  being  read.  Their  drefs 
agrees  with  the  French  or  Englifli  in  no  one  article, 
but  wearing  petticoats.  They  have  many  falhions 
peculiar  to  themlelves  ;  they  think  it  indecent  for  a 
widow  ever  to  wear  green  or  rofe  colour,  but  all  the 
other  gayeft  colours  at  her  own  difcretion.  The  af- 
femblies  here  are  the  only  regular  diverfion,  the  ope- 
ras being  always  at  court,  and  commonly  on  fome 
particular  occafions.  Whenever  they  have  a  mind  to 
difplay  the  magnificence  of  their  apartments,  or  ob- 
lige a  friend  by  complimenting  them  on  the  day  of 
their  faint,  they  declare,  that  on  fuch  a  day  the  af- 
fembly  fhall  be  at  their  houfe  in  honour  of  the  fcaft 
of  the  count  or  coimtefs- — fuch  a  one.  Thefe  days 
are  called  days  of  Gala,  and  all  the  friends  or  rela- 
tions of  the  lady,  whofe  fiint  it  is,  arc  obliged  to  ap- 
pear in  their  beft  cloaths  and  all  their  jewels.  The 
miftrefs  of  the  houfe  takes  no  particular  notice  of  any 
body,  nor  returns  any  body's  vifit  •,  and  whoever 
pleafes,  may  go,  without  the  formality  of  being  pre- 
fcnted.  The  company  are  entertained  with  ice  in 
feveral  forms,  winter  and  fummer;  afterward  they 
divide  into  feveral  parties  of  ombre,  piquett,  or  con- 
verfation,  all  games  of  hazard  being  forbid. 

1  faw  the  other  day  the  Gala  for  count  Altheim,  the 
emperor's  favourite ;  and  never  in  my  life  faw  fo  many 
fine  cloaths  ill  fancied.  They  embroider  the  richeft 
gold  Huffs,  and  provided  they  can  make  their  cloaths 
£xpenfive  enough,  that  is  all  the  tafte  they  fhew  in 
them.  On  other  days  the  general  drefs  is  a  fcarf,  and 
what  you  pkafe  under  it. 

But 
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But  now  I  am  fpeaking  of  Vienna,  I  am  fure  yoii 
expeft  I  Ihould  fay  Ibmcthing  of  the  convents ;  they 
are  of  all  forts  and  fizco,  but  I  am  bell  pleated  with 
that  of  St.  l.awrence,  where  the  eafe  aiid  neatnefs 
they  fcem  to  live  with,  appears  to  me  much  more  edi- 
fying than  thofe  ftridter  orders,  where  perpetual  pen- 
nance  and  naftineflcs  muft  breed  difcontent  and 
wrctchednefs.  The  nuns  are  all  of  quality.  I  think 
there  are  to  the  number  of  Hfty.  I'hey  have  each 
of  them,  a  little  cell  pcrfedly  clean,  the  walls  of 
which  are  covered  with  pictures,  more  <5?  lefs  fine,  ac- 
cording to  their  quality.  A  long  white  ftone  gallery 
runs  by  all  of  them,  furniftied  with  the  pidurcs  of 
exemplary  fillers  •,  the  chapel  is  extreamly  neat  and 
richly  adorned.  But  I  could  not  forbear  laughing  at 
their  fhewing  me  a  wooden  head  of  our  Saviour,  which 
they  affured  me,  fpoke,  during  the  fiege  of  Vienna  ; 
and,  as  a  proof  of  it,  bid  me  remark  his  mouth,  which 
had  been  open  ever  fince. 

Nothing  can  be  more  becoming  than  the  drefs  of 
thefc  nuns.  It  is  a  white  robe,  the  fleeves  of  which 
are  turned  up  with  fine  white  callico,  and  their  head- 
drefs  the  fame,  excepting  a  imall  veil  of  black  crape 
that  falls  behind.  They  have  a  lower  fort  of  ferving 
nuns,  that  wait  on  them  as  their  chamber-maids. 
They  receive  all  vifits  of  women,  and  play  at  ombre 
in  their  chambers  with  permiflion  of  their  abbefs, 
which  is  very  eafy  to  be  obtained.  The  grate  is  not 
one  of  the  moll  rigid ;  it  is  not  very  hard  to  put  a 
head  through ;  and  I  do  not  doubt  but  a  man,  a  little 
more  (lender  than  ordinary,  might  fquecze  in  his 
whole  perfon.  The  young  count  of  ^lalamis  came 
to  the  grate,  while  I  was  there,  and  the  abbefs  gave 
him  her  hand  to  kifs  But  I  was  furprized  to  find 
here,  the  only  beautiful  young  woman  I  have  feen  at 
Vienna,  and  not  only  beautiful  but  genteel,  witty  and 
agreeable,  of  a  great  family,  and  who  had  been  the 
admiration  of  the  town.  I  could  not  forbear  (hewing 
my  furprize  at  feeing  a  nun  liice  her.  She  made  a 
6  '       thoufand 
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thoufand  obliging  compliments,  and  defired  me  to 
come  often.  It  will  be  an  infinite  pleafure  to  me,  fald 
ihe,  fighing,  but  I  avoid,  with  the  greateft  care,  fee- 
ing any  of  my  former  acquaintance,  and  whenever 
they  come  to  our  convent,  1  lock  myfelf  in  my  cell. 
I  obferved  tears  come  into  her  eyes,  which  touched 
me  extreamly,  and  I  began  to  talk  to  her  in  that 
llrain  of  tender  pity  fhe  infpired  me  with  ;  but  fhe 
would  not  own  to  me,  that  flie  is  not  perfcdlly  happy. 
I  have  fince  endeavoured  to  learn  the  real  caufe  of  her 
retirement,  without  being  able  to  get  any  other  ac- 
count, but  that  every  body  was  furprifed  at  it,  and 
nbbody  gueflfed  the  reafon.  I  have  been  feveral  times 
to  fee  her-,  but  it  gives  me  too  much  melancholy  to 
fee  fo  agreeable  a  young  creature  buried  alive.  I  am 
not  furprifed  that  nuns  have  fo  often  infpired  violent 
paffions  5  the  pity  one  naturally  feels  for  them,  when 
they  feem  worthy  of  another  deftiny,  making  an  eafy 
•way  for  yet  mpre  tender  fentiments.  1  never  in  my 
life  had  fo  little  charity  for  the  Roman  catholic  reli- 
gion, as  Once  I  fee  the  mifery  it  occafions  *,  fo  many 
poor  unhappy  women !  and  then  the  grofs  fuperfti- 
tion  of  the  common  people,  who  are  fome  or  other 
of  them,  day  and  night,  offering  bits  of  candle  to  the 
wooden  figures,  that  are  fet  up  almoft  in  every  (Ireet. 
The  proceflions  I  fee  very  often  are  a  pageantry,  as 
ofFenfive  and  apparently  contradidtory  to  cotiimon 
fenfe,  as  the  pagods  of  China.  God  knows  whether 
it  be  the  womanly  fpirit  of  contradiction  that  works 
in  me,  but  there  never,  before,  was  fuch  zeal  againft 
popery  in  the  heart  of,  &c.] 

The  country  about  Vienna  produces  good  pafture; 
and  they  begin  to  purchafe  cows  from  Switzerland,  to 
ftock  fome  noblemen's  eftates  in  thefe  parts.  The  hill, 
called  Callenberg,  affords  a  very  beautiful  profpeft 
of  the  city  of  Vienna,  and  the  places  in  its  neighbour- 
hood. 

fiaden,  fuuated  near  Vienna,  is  as  much  frequented 

for  its  warm  barhs  as  for  aflenibiies,  and  other  diver- 

.,  fions, 
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fions.  Both  fexcs  bathe  here  without  difHn(SlIon,  in 
the  fame  bath,  aitd  at  the  fame  time.  The  bathing 
frocks  are  made  to  cover  the  whole  body :  the  wo- 
mens  have  their  heads  elegantly  drcft,  and  leads  arc 
faftened  to  the  bottom  of  their  petticoats  to  keep 
them  down.  The  baths  are  chiefly  recommended  to 
patients  in  rheumatic  pains,  or  lamcnefs  •,  pains  in  the 
joints,  or  other  arthritic  diforders ;  barren  women 
rcfort  hither  and  find  relief. 

Baden  is  three  miles  from  Vienna.  Before  the  ca- 
thedral is  a  fine  monument  dedicated  to  the  holy 
Trinity.  Thofe  kind  of  pillars  are  very  ornamental 
to  a  city,  and  though  feldom  feen  in  other  Roman 
catholic  countries,  are  frequently  found  in  the  Au- 
ftrian  territories. 

The  imperial  court  generally  refides  in  fummer  nK 
the  Favorita,  in  the  fuburbs  of  Wied.n.  This  k 
indeed  a  more  commodious  palace  than  the  imperial 
caftle,  the  refidence  of  the  court xluring  winter:  but 
neither  the  building  nor  gardens  are  of  a  magnincencc 
fuitable  to  fo  great  a  prince.  In  hot  and  dry  weather, 
the  duft  raifed  by  the  horfes  and  carriages,  between 
Vienna  and  the  Favorita,  would  be  fcarcely  fupporc- 
able,  were  it  not  that  a  cart  laden  with  water,  by 
continually  pafllrig  and  re-pafling,  lays  the  dull,  by 
means  of  a  leather  pipe,  fo  contrived  as  to  fprinkle 
the  whole  road  with  a  gentle  fhower. 

The  fine  weather  and  delightful  feafon  induced  me 
to  make  an  excurfion  into  the  neighbouring  parts  of 
Hungary,  and  Ihall  communicate  the  following 
fhort  account  of  my  journey.  The  diltance  ^r':>'ii 
Vienna  to  Prcfourg,  is  reckoned  ten  German  ni.cs, ^ 
but  in  a  poft  chaiie  is  performed  in  fcven  or  eight 
hours.  '    * 

[Hungary,  the  antient  Pannonia,  reo  i  td  its  prc- 
fent  name  trom  the  Hungarians,  a  race  of  the  Huns, 
t  Scythian  or  Tartar  nation,  who  in  the  ninth  century 
took  pofleffion  of  the  country  •,  but  the  Hungarians 
themfelves  call  it  Magyar  Orfzag:  the  Sclavoniaas> 

Vol.  V.  l\         '      '  ^.^,^ 
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give  it  the  name  of  Wergierfka ;  by  the  Germans  it 
is  called  Ungern,  and  Hungerland ;  and  by  the  Ita- 
lians Ungharia. 

The  name  of  Hungary  is  ufcd  both  ifl'a  limited  and 
cxtenfive  fc  nfe.  In  the  former,  this  country  is  bounded 
on  the  fouth  by  Servia  and  the  river  Drave,  which 
feparates  it  from  Sclavonia;  on  the  eaft  by  Walachia 
and  Tranfylvania  •,  on  the  north  by  the  Carpathian 
mountains,  which  feparate  it  from  Poland ;  and  on 
the  weft  by  Moravia,  Auftria,  and  Stiria.  But  in  its 
more  extenfive  fenfe  it  comprehends  Sclavonia,  Dal- 
matia,  Bofnia,  Servia,  and  Tranfylvania,  lying  be- 
tween the  forty-fourth  degree  forty  minutes,  and  the 
forty-ninth  degree  north  latitude,  and  between  the 
fixteenth  and  twenty-fifth  degree,  fifty  minutes  eaft 
longitude  from  London.] 

The  city  of  Prefburg  lies  on  a  plain.  Its  buildings 
are  very  mean,  and  its  fortifications  confift  only  of  a 
walk  and  ditch.  The  fuburbs  are  chiefly  on  an  emi- 
nence, and  the  caftle  on  a  hill;  it  is  fquare,  and 
adorned  with  four  towers.  In  the  lower  fuburbs  is  a 
hill,  famous  on  account  of  its  being  the  place  where 
the  king  of  Hungary  goes  on  horfeback,and  brandifhes 
his  fword  toward  the  four  cardinal  points,  to  fignify, 
that  he  is  determined  to  protedt  his  country  againft 
his  enemies  on  every  fide. 

The  exchequer  of  Hungary  is  kept  at  Prelburg,  but 
is  under  a  kind  of  fubordination  to  that  of  Vienna. 

The  fcven  royal  free  mine  towns  are  Cremnitz,  Kor 

riigfberg,  Schcmnitz,  Neulbhl,  Buggantz,  Dullen  and 

',  Libeton.     Thefe   mines  are  the  fupport  of  feveral 

thoufands,  and  the  expence  of  working  all  of  them 

amounts  yearly  to  above  a  million  of  guilders. 

Tokay  is  fituated  about  thirty  Hungarian,  or  fixty 
German  miles  from  Schcmnitz,  and  is  well  known 
through  all  luirope  for  tlie  excellency  of  its  wine-,  but 
thofe  are  miftaken  who  affirm  that  the  trad  of  land 
on  which  this  wine  grows  is  veiy  fmall,  and  produces 
yearly  fcarec  a  thouiand  hoglheadsj  for  all  acquainted 
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with  the  country  muft  know,  that  the  (pot  of  land 
which  yields  this  generous  liquor,  is  called  in  the 
Hungarian  dialeft,  hefy  alfya,  "  the  country  under  the 
"  hills ;"  it  contains  above  ftven  miles  in  circumfe- 
rence^ and  is  interfperfed  with  feveral  towns  of  equal 
or  better  fituation  tnan  Tdkay  itfelf. ,  If  all  the  wafte 
ground  in  this  tradt  of  land  was  cultivated,  no  part 
of  Europe  would  be  without  Tokay  wine,  as  it  is  not 
a  proper  liquor  for  common  drinking.     If  a  perfon 
purchafes  a  large  quantity  of  Tokay  wine,  it  is  proper 
to  carry  it, away  in  carriages  drawn  by  Hungarian 
oxen,  \^hich  will  turn  to  very  good  account.     The 
chief  place  for  intelligerice  in  thefe  affairs  is  Cafchau. 
Tokay  lies  in  a  fine  country,  and  is  pleafantly  fitu- 
atedj  the  mountains  here  not  being  fo  fteep   and 
Craggy  as  about  Crenitz  and  Schemnitz.     That  th« 
air  of  a  country  abounding  with  hills  and  valleys  is 
mpre  falutary  to  the  human  body  than  that  of  a  level 
country^  is  very  evident,  both  from  obfervation  and 
hiftory. 

The  drefs  of  the  women  in  the  mine  towns  is  not 
difagreeable;  their  fhifts  are  trimmed  with  ribbons, 
while  others  hang  from  their  head-drefs  down  their 
h4j^s ;  but  the  peafants  and  clowns  are  but  meanly 
cloathed.     The  men  are  particularly  fond  of  a  furred 
cloak  i  and  the   women  generally  wear   boots,  and 
fome  a  long  furred  garment.     Their  fhifts  are  coarle, 
and  faftened  round  their  waifls  with  a  girdle.    Their 
head-drefs  is  of  linen,  with  two  lappets  hanging  down 
behind.     Blue  is  the  moft  ufual  colour  worn  here  by 
both  fexes.     1  here  is  fome  thing  very  manly  in  their 
drefs  i  and  it  muft  be  allowed  that  the  cloaths  of  the 
Hungarian  gentry  are  very  becoming.    1  he  common 
people  in  Upper  Hungary,  fpeak  very  little  of  the 
true  Hungarian  language,  but  polite  perfons  in  large 
towns  fpcak  Latin,  Qerman,  or  Sclavonian.     The  La- 
tin fpoke  by  the  vulgai    s  very  indifferent,  of  which 
the  hufiars  afford  a  fufHcient  Ipecimcn. 
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Six  or  feven  thoufand  of  the  inhabitants  of  Schem-' 
nitz,  which  conftitute  two  thirds  of  the  city,  are  la- 
therans  -,  but  the  magiftrates  are  always  Rornan  ca- 
tholics. At  Cremnitz,  the  magiftracy  is  (hared  be- 
tween the  two  religions,  but  no  proteftant  is  capable 
•  of  any  office  in  the  imperial  mines. 

In  Upper  Hungaiy  the  proteitants  are  very  nume- 
rous, efpecialiy  in  the  country  -,  but  in  fome  places 
they  are  forcibly  driven  to  the  Romifh  churches  like 
flieep. 

Bnda  lies  about  twelve  Hungarian  miles  from 
Schemnitz  -,  and  on  the  left  hand  of  this  road,  is  the 
town  of  Carpen,  together  with  the  mountain  of  the 
fame  name,  fo  famous  for  being  the  fuppofcd  rendez- 
vous of  witches. 

They  divide  tlie  didance  between  Vienna  and 
Prngue,  into  twenty-one  ftages  and  a  half,  but  there 
is  befide  the  poft  road  another,  leading  through  Snoim, 
Iglaw,  and  Dzaflau,  which  is  four  miles  fhorter. 

Bohemia  is  well  peopled,  and  abounds  in  towns  and 
villages.  The  (late  of  Bohemia  have  been  at  the  ex- 
.  pence  of  above  twenty-four  thoufand  guilders  for  a 
■corredl  map  of  that  kingdom,  which  was  at  laft  ace- 
cuted  by  that  famous  engineer,  John  Chriftopjfer 
Miiller. 

Prague  has  broader  ftreets  but  fewer  ftately  palaces 
than  Vienna.  The  bridse  over  the  Molda,  exceeds  in 
length  thofe  of  Ratifbon  and  Drefden  -,  being  fevert 
hundred  and  forty-two  paces  long ;  and  the  breadth 
of  it  fourteen  common  paces:  fo  that  there  is  room 
for  three  carriages  to  pafs  a-breaft.  It  is  fupported  by 
fixteen  pillars,  and  the  fides  are  adorned  with  twenty- 
eight  ftatues  of  fv.'nts.  The  crucifix,  and  the  ftatue 
pf  St.  Nepomuc  are  of  brals ;  but  the  reft  are  all  of 
'  ftone.  St.  Nepomuc,  who  was  thrown  over  this 
bridge  by  order  of  king  Wenceflaus,  for  refufing  to 
reveal  wliat  the  queen  had  divulged  to  him  at  confef- 
fion,  is  now  become  the  patron  of  bridges,  and  by  his 
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fuperfor  merit,  greatly  leflened  the  interefl:  of  all  the 
other  faints  among  the  Bohemians. 

In  old  Prague  the  jefuits  have  one  of  the  largeft 
colleges  belonging  to  their  order,  except  thofe  of 
Lifbon  and  Goa.  Two  hundred  and  ten  fathers  of 
that  order  commonly  refide  here.  It  is  called  Colle- 
gium Clementinium,  from  the  church  of  St.  Clement 
adjoining  to  it.  In  the  tower  of  the  Cleme.  »ti;ie  col- 
lege is  an  obfervatory,  from  which  there  is  ar.  elegant 
profpeft  over  the  city.  On  the  top  of  it  is  Atlas  hold- 
ing a  large  and  curioufly  contrived  armillary  fphere. 
In  the  church  near  the  Trinhofe  is  the  monument  of 
Tycho  Brahe,  who  has  rendered  his  name  immortal 
by  his  chen^ical  procefles,  and  aftronomical  obferva- 
tions. 

They  (hew  here  the  apartment  in  the  ofHce  belong- 
ing to  the  Bohemian  fecretary  of  ilate,  from  which, 
in  the  year  1618,  baron  Slavata,  great  chancellor  of 
the  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  baron  Martinitz,  grand 
marlhal,  together  with  M.  Platter,  fecretary  of  ftate, 
were  thrown  headlong  from  a  window,  for  warmly 
efpoufing  the  intereft  of  thehoufe  of  Auflria,  contrary 
to  the  fentiments  of  the  majority.  This  apartment 
ferves  atprelent  for  the  aflcmbly  of  the  dates.  Tliefe 
three  noblemen  had  the  good  fortune  of  being  re- 
ceived by  a  dunghill  at  the  foot  of  the  wall,  and  what 
is  really  lurprifing,  they  did  not  receive  the  lead  hurt^ 
notwithilanding  the  window  out  of  which  they  were 
thrown  was  twenty-eight  ells  or  fix  ftories  from  the 
ground ;  and  fecretary  Platter  is  fa;d  on  this  occafion 
to  have  made  a  needlefs  apology  to  the  other  two  for 
his  rudenefs  in  falling  upon  them.  I  went  down  into 
the  caftle  Moat  to  take  a  view  of  the  place  where  they 
fell,  and  under  a  window  which  looks  toward  the 
city,  I  found  in  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  overgrown 
with  bulhes,  apedeftal  on  which  (lands  a  quadrangular 
pyramid,  terminating  in  a  globe,  and  on  that  a  cru- 
cifix. It  was  erefted  in  memory  of  the  efcape  of 
"William  Slavata,  baron  of  Culm  and  Kofchemberg, 
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yiho  was  throvvn  frpm  the  above  window  on  the  23^ 
of  May  1618. 

About  four  and  twenty  feet  from  this  fpot,  under 
a  window  on  the  other  fide  of  the  apartment  near  a 
common  fewer,  in  a  filthy  fituation,  ftands  a  triangular 
pyramid,  infcribed  pn  two  of  its  fides  with  the  words 
Jefus  and  Maria  -,  and  on  the  third  an  infcription  to 
perpetuate  the  fame  accident. 

In  the  treafury  at  Loretto  is  (hewn  a  golden  tri- 
angle fet  with  a  variety  of  rubies,  on  which  is  ena- 
^leled  the  image  of  the  virgin  Mary ;  as  crowned  by 
the  holy  Trinity.  This  was  the  joint  offering  of  Sla- 
yata,  Martinitz  ai)d  Platter,  as  a  memorial  of  their 
wonderful  prefervation  which  they  chiefly  attributed 
to  the  virgin  Mary. 

The  white  tower  is  a  ftate  prifon  for  perfons  of 
rank  in  Boliemia.  Formerly  in  one  of  the  rooms  was 
a  fort  of  irpn  machine  in  the  fhapp  of  ^  woman,  which, 
when  any  delinquent  w^  brought  near  it,  would  em- 
brace hini  with  its  arms,  and  Squeeze  him  to  death ; 
fome  are  of  opinion,  this  machine  has  been  removed 
io  St,  Peter's  church,  where  the  upper  confiflory  is 
held,  and  particularly  ufed  for  the  executiop  of  eccle- 
jiaftical  criminals. 

On  the  raifchin  or  caflle-hiU  is  the  palace  belong- 
ing to  count  Cz^rnini,  which  in  magnitude  is  indeed 
iniferipr  to  Wallenftein  houfe  on  the  lower  fide  of  the 
JiiUj  but,  \yith  regard  to  the  magnificence  of  the 
ftru<5lure,  and  richiiefs  of  the  furniture,  has  few  equals 
jn  the  world.  It  has  been  almofl  a  hundred  years  in 
building,  and  the  grand  hall  is  not  yet  finifhed.  In 
^a  church  oppofite  to  this  palace  the  Capuchins  have 
^refted  a  cafa  fanta  exaflly  rcfembling  that  at  Loretto ; 
^he  walls  \yithinlike  thofe  of  the  original,  arp  black  and 
fmoaky  ;  but  in  fome  of  the  bas-reliefs  on  the  outfidyj 
a  very  great  difference  is  perceived,  thofe  of  the  ca- 
puchin Cjifa  Santa  being  only  of  Stucco,  and  thofe  of 
l^oretto  of  marble.  The  former  art  alfo  greatly  in- 
1  prior  to  the  latter  in  the  beauty  and  delicacy  of  the 
.     ,  work- 
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vorkmanfhip.     The  treafure  amaffed  in  this  chapel 
is  prodigious,  amounting  to  feveral  tons  of  gold. 

In  Prague  are  a  hundred  churches,  and  almoft  as 
many  convents.  The  city  is  not  very  populous,  in 
proportion  to  its  extent  •,  for  the  whole  number  of  its 
inhabitants  does  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thoufand  •,  fifty  thoufand  of  which  are  Jews,  and  fe- 
vcnty  thoufand  Chriftians.  The  trade  of  this  city  is 
inconfiderable,  the  Moldaw  not  being  navigable. 

[Lady  Montague  writes  thus  from  Prague.—"  The 
kingdom  of  Bohemia  is  the  moft  dcfert  of  any  I  have 
feeii  in  Germany.  The  villages  are  fo  poor,  and  the 
poft-houfes  fo  miferable,  that  clean  ftraw  and  fair 
water  are  bleffings  not  always  to  be  met  with,  and 
better  accommodation  not  to  be  hoped  for.  Though 
I  carried  my  own  bed  with  me,  I  could  not  fometimcs 
find  a  place  to  fet  it  up  in;  and  I  rather  chofe  to 
travel  ail  night,  as  cold  as  it  is,  wrapped  up  in  my 
furs,  than  go  into  the  common  ftoves,  which  are 
filled  with  a  mixture  of  all  forts  of  ill  fcents. 

This  town  was  once  the  royal  feat  of  the  Bohemian 
king,  and  is  dill  the  capital  of  the  kingdom.  There 
are  yet  fome  remains  of  its  former  fplendour,  being 
one  of  the  largeft  towns  in  Germany,  but,  for  the 
moft  part,  old  built  and  thinly  inhabited,  which 
makes  the  houfes  very  cheap.  Thofe  people  of 
quality  who  cannot  eafily  bear  the  expence  of  Vienna, 
chufe  to  refide  here,  where  they  have  aflemblles,  mu- 
fic,  and  all  other  diverfions,  (thofe  of  a  court  ex- 
cepted) at  very  moderate  rates ;  all  things  being  here 
in  great  abundance,  efpecially  the  beft  wild  fowl  I 
ever  ta^ed.  I  have  already  been  vifited  by  fome  of 
the  moft  confiderablc  ladies,  whofe  relations  I  know 
at  Vienna.  They  are  drefled  after  the  falhions  there, , 
in  the  manner  that  the  people  at  Exeter  imitate 
thofe  of  London ;  that  is,  their  imitation  is  more  ex- 
ceflive  than  the  original.  It  is  not  eafy  to  defcribe 
what  extraordinary  figures  they  make.     The  perfon 
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is  fo  much  loft  between  head-drefs  and  petticoat,  thai 
they  have  as  much  occalion  to  write  upon  their  backs, 
*'  This  is  a  woman,"  for  the  information  of  travel-, 
lers,  as  ever  fi^n-poft  painter  had  to  write,  "  This  is 
♦'  a  bear."] 

The  diftance  between  Prague  and  Drefden  is  fix- 
teen  German  Miles. 

Drefr'en  has  been  long  famous  for  its  royal  palaces, 
ftnight  and  uniform  ftreets,  beautiful  fituation,  and 
fpiendid  court;  but  with  regard  to  the  number  of 
houfes  and  inhabitants,  is  interior  to  feveral  cities  in 
Germany.  The  houfes  in  the  fuburbs  and  city  are 
computed  at  about  two  thoufand  five  hundred,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Old  and  New  Drefden  are  faid  not  to 
exceed  forty  thoufand,  above  five  tlioufand  of  which 
at  prefent  are  papifts.  But  in  this  computation  the 
garrilbn  is  not  included. 

The  place  which  affords  the  greateft  entertainment 
to  a  curious  ftranger,  is  the  Green-Room,  or  Mufeum. 
This  colledion  was  begun  by  the  eledlor,  and  placed 
in  a  green  room,  which  name  it  ftill  retains.  Several 
apartirien'ts  are,  indeed,  at  prefent,  green;  but  the 
cJpoiltion  is  now  greatly  altered,  and  the  number  of 
curioiities  lb  far  incrtafed,  that  the  Mufeum  confifts 
of  feven  rooms  and  a  cabinet.  The  fee  tor  feeing  this 
I\Iufeum  is  generally  difcharged  with  four  or  five 
guilders,  given  to  the  attendant  who  opens  the 
doors. 

The  palace  is  magnificently  furnifhed,  and  the 
drawing-rooms  particularly  are  worth  feeing. 

In  the  year  171 1,  a  beautiful  edifice,  defigned  for 
a  green  -houfe,  was  begun  in  the  Zwinger  garden ; 
but  as  another  place  appeared  more  convenient  for 
that  purpofe,  it  was  converted  into  an  ineftimable  re- 
pofitory  of  medals,  natural  curiofitics,  antiquities, 
minerals,  petrifadlions,  rare  animals,  infeds,  Ihells, 
amber  of  various  kinds.  In  this  ftrudure  is  alfo  a 
tbrary,  together  with  an  anatomy  room,  in  which  are 
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$  colle£lion  of  all  inftrumcnts  relating  to  furgery, 
chemiftry,  metallurgy,  geometry,  aftronomy,  mathe- 
matics, mechanics,  and  botany. 

The  royal  Gardens  are  adorned  with  above  fifteen 
hundred  (lames ;  the  modern  pieces,  which  are  of 
white  marble,  are  difpofed  in  various  parts  •,  but  the 
antiques  depolited  in  a  palace  erected  in  the  center  of 
the  garden. 

The  arfcnal  is  faid  to  contain  arms  for  a  hundred 
thoufand  men,  together  with  fifteen  hundred  brafs 
cannon  j  among  which  the  field-pieces  arc  the  fmalleft. 
Here  are  two  large  mortars',  called  Romulus  and  Re- 
mus, fent  hither  as  a  prt- fent  from  the  Citdor  of  Bran- 
denburg, which  throw  bombs  of  five  hundred  pounds. 

The  Japanefe  palace,  near  the  white  gate  in  old 
Drefden,  was  formerly  a  feat  of  count  Fleming's ;  but 
purchafed  by  his  majefly  for  a  hundred  thoufand  dol- 
lars, by  which  the  count  got  twenty  thoufand  dollars. 
The  quantity  of  porcelain,  both  foreign  and  made 
here,  is  immenfe.  '  The  vefiels  for  culinary  ufes  only 
are  valued  at  a  million  of  dollars.  In  one  of  the  upper 
ftories  are  forty-eight  vafes  of  blue  and  white  China, 
which  the  king  of  Poland  purchafed  of  the  king  of 
Pruflia  for  a  whole  regiment  of  dragoons.  One  room 
is  full  of  porcelain,  faid  to  be  painted  by  Raphael, 
The  red  porcelain  made  here,  that  ftrikes  fires,  is  now 
ordered  to  be  antiquated,  in  order  to  enhance  its  va- 
lue. But  the  whole  procefs  of  making  it  is  defcribed  in 
writing,  and  depofited  in  fome  fecret  place.  The  ma- 
nufaftory  of  common  porcelain  is  carried  on  near 
Drefden  i  but  the  moft  valuable  fpecies  is  made  at 
the  caftle  of  Meiflen.  Botticher,  the  firft  inventor  of 
the  porcelain,  died  in  the  year  17 19.  A  ftate-bed, 
together  with  fonie  chairs  formed  out  of  beautiful  fea- 
thers of  diflTerent  colours,  and  which  coft  thirty  thou- 
faid  dollars,  are  to  be  feen  in  the  Japanefe  palace. 

The  TurkiQi  garden  and  palace  are  in  Plau-ftreet. 
The  firft  floor  of  this  palace  is  decorated  with  great 
yariety  of  pieces  of  paintingj  reprefenting  the  cere- 
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monies  in  the  Turkifh  Seraglio,  together  with  the 
b^ths  and  audience-room ;  a  profpeft  of  St.  Sophia's 
church,  and  feveral  habits  worn  by  the  Turks  in  ge- 
neral, efpecially  thofe  worn  by  the  great  officers  of 
ftate. 

At  the  king's  country  feat,  at  Neuftadt-Oftra,  are 
fourteen  tame  flags,  which  draw  a  carriage,  and  one 
is  brol  e  for  the  faddle.  They  fet  out  brifkly,  but  are 
apt  to  flag  very  foon.  There  is  alfo  a  white  ftag;  and 
one  with  two  brandilhed  horns  growing  on  the  right 
fide  of  his  head,  together  with  fome  Indian  flags. 

[Lady  Montague  defcribes  the  city  of  Drefden  as 
"  the  neateft  I  have  feen  in  Germany ;  moft  of  the 
houfes  are  new  built;  the  eleftor's  palace  is  very 
haiidfome,  and  his  repofitory  full  of  curiolities  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  with  a  colledion  of  medals  very  much 

cfteemed. The  Saxon  ladies  refemble  the  Auflrianj 

no  more  than  the  Chinefe  do  thofe  of  London  •,  they 
are  very  genteelly  drcfTed  after  the  Engl ifti  and  French 
modes,  and  have,  generally,  pretty  faces,  but  they 
are  the  moft  determined  minaudieres  in  the  whole 
world.  They  would  think  it  a  mortal  fm  againft 
good  breeding,  if  they  either  fpoke  or  moved  in  a 
natural  manner.  They  all  affedt  a  little  foft  lifp,  and 
a  pretty  pitty  pat  ftep ;  which  female  frailties  ought, 
however,  to  be  forgiven  them  in  favour  of  their  civi- 
lity and  good  nature  to  ftrangcrs,  which  I  have  a 
great  deal  of  reafon  to  praife.**] 
-  Not  far  from  Drefden,  in  the  road  to  Plauen,  is  a 
mill  for  cutting  and  polilhing  jafper.  Near  this  mill 
fome  cart-loads  of  Saxon jafper  are  ftill  to  be  feen;  but 
the  work  is  now  difcontiniied,  and  the  mill  ufed  in 
polifhing  looking-glaflTes.  In  the  firft  (lory  they  are 
ground,  and  in  the  fecond  poliflied.  The  water 
pots  thirty-eight  of  thefe  machines  in  motion,  and 
two  or  three  of  the  fmaller  glaffes  are  placed  under 
feveral  of  them.  The  whole  management  requires 
but  a  few  hands,  and  is  far  better  contrived  than  the 
looking-glafs  manufadure  at  Paris.     John  Mechior 
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Dillinger)  who,  by  feveral  works  in  the  royal  Mu- 
feum,  has  rendered  his  name  immortal,  is  one  of  the 
(nod  ingenious  anifts  of  this  city.  He  had  twenty-fix 
children  by  five  wives.  When  the  Czar,  Peter  the 
Great,  was  at  Orefden,  in  the  year  1712,  he  chofeto 
lodge  at  Dillingcr's  houfe,  with  whofe  contrivances  he 
was  fp  delighted,  that  he  ordered  a  model  of  his 
houfe  to  be  made  in  wood,  and  fent  into  Ruflia,  as  a 
perfect  fpecimen  of  a  commodious  dwelling. 

The  Drefden,  or  rather  Meiflcn  porcelain,  is  famous 
all  over  Europe  j  and  produces  a  very  advantageous 
trade.  Wood  and  timber  is  another  connderable  ar- 
ticle carried  on  at  Grimma.  A  great  quantity  of 
paper  is  alfo  made  in  Saxony,  particularly  at  Drefden, 
Zwickam,  Pforta,  Freybcrg,  Kirchberg,  Tannen- 
berg,and  Luntzenau;  and  exported  by  means  of  the 
Elbe.  Liebenwirda,  Dippoldifwolda,  Waldenburg, 
and  Wurtren,  carry  on  a  confiderable  trade  in  earthen 
but  this,  as  well  as  other  branches,  might  be 
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improved,  were  not  all  the  vefleis  on  the  Elbe  ob- 
liged to  pay  toll  at  two  and  thirty  places  between 
Fcrna  and  Hamburg.  Mufea,  Torgaw,  Wurtzen, 
Eulinburg,  and  Merfcburg,  are  remarkable  for  excel- 
lent beer. 

They  have  feveral  linen  manufactures  in  many 
towns  of  Saxony;  and  an  advantageous  trade  is  car- 
ried on  with  Hamburg  in  canvas  and  fail-cloth,  and 
the  returns  from  thence  are  drugs,  wine,  butter,  her- 
rings,- and  dried  fi(h. 

Fort  Konigftein  is  fo  remarkable  for  its  uncommon 
fituation,  that  I  could  not  deny  myfelf  the  pleafure  of 
vifiting  it.  Pima  lies  about  a  German  mile  from 
Pillnitz,  and  in  it  is  the  callle  of  Sonnenftein,  ufed  as 
a  prifon  for  perfons  of  diftindbion,  but  neither  remark- 
able for  architedture  or  fortifications. 

The  diftance  from  Pima  to  Konigdein  is  a  long 
German  mile,  and  without  a  written  order  from  the 
governor  at  Drefden  no  perfon  is  admitted  into  this 
caHle.     It  is  fituated  on  a  rock,  cut  fo  deep  that  it 
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appears  quite  perpendicular*,  and  the  fort  in  many 
places  has  projeftions,  or  baftions,  which  command 
the  fide  of  the  rock.     Ihe  afcent  toward  Drefden  is 
the  leaft  difficult  y  but  well  fortified  and  defended 
with  three  batteries  of  cannon.     Wood  and  other  lug- 
gage are  drawn  up  to  the  fort  by  the  help  of  cranes. 
The  garrifon  confifts  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  men  only; 
but,  on  the  firft  alarm  from  the  governor,  the  villages 
are  obliged  to  furnifh  feme  hundreds  more.     Konig- 
ftcin  is  always  furnifhed  with  provifions  for  twenty- 
fix  years  •,  and  on  the  top  is  a  fine  meadow,  a  wood, 
and  leveral  gardens,  in  which  are  thirty-eight  diffe- 
rent kinds  of  fruit  and  forcft  trees.     It  requires  half 
an  hour  to  walk  round  the  ramparts,  and  travellers 
are  always   fhewn  the  place  from  whence   a   fhoe- 
maker  of  Drefden,  wh«n  a  child,  fell  down  the  rock, 
without  receiving  any  hurt.     The  fortrefs  is  furnifhed 
with  five  cifterns,  or  frnall  refervoirs  for  preferving 
rain  or  fnow  water,  and  in  them  feveral  kinds  of  fi(h, 
for  the  governor's  ufe.     The  water  ufed  by  che  garri- 
fon is  drawn  up  by  a  wheel  from  a  well,  whofe  depth 
is  nine  hundred  Drefden  ells.    Forty  years  were  fpent 
in  finking  this  well  before  a  fufficient  quantity  of  wa- 
ter could  be  obtained.  I  obferved,  that  when  a  pitcher 
of  water  was  poured  down  the  well,  it  was  exadtiy 
five  and  forty  feconds  before  it  reached  the  furface 
of  the  water.     It  is  always  kept  clean  and  in  good 
repair,  for  which  purpofe  general  Kyaw,  though  no 
water  drinker,  contrived  a  machine  for  letting  work- 
men down  to  the  bottom  of  the  well.     But  this  is  not 
the  only  monument  he  has  left  behind  him-,  a  large 
calk  was  finilhed  at  Konigftein,  in  the  year  1725,  by 
his  diredion,  fixteen  ells  in  length,  and  its  diameter 
at  the  bung  twelve,  and  at  the  ends  eleven  ells.     It 
confifts  of  a  hundred  and  fifty-feven  flaves,   eight 
inches  thick,  and  the  two  heads  of  fifty-four  pieces. 
Each  head  weighs  fcventy-feven  hundred  and  leventy 
pounds.     The  cafk  is  at  prefent  filled   with   good 
Meiflen  wine,  amounting-  to  upward  of  fix  thoufand 
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t|uintals,  which  coft  above  forty  thoufand  dollars  (or 
6000 1.  ftcrl.)  reckoning  the  quart  of  wine  only  at  four 
Grofchcn,  or  3d.  ^d  Englifh  money.  Before  this 
caik  was  conftruffced,  the  Heidelberg  tun  was  reckon- 
ed the  largeft  in  the  world;  but  sccording  to  the 
common  computation,  this  of  Konigftein  contains  fix 
hundred  and  forty-iune  hogfheads  more  than  chat  of 
Heidelberg. 

The  top  of  the  cafk  is  railed  round,  and  affords  a 
room  for  fifteen  or  twenty  perfons.  Here  alfo  is  a 
variety  of  welcome-cups,  which  are  offered  to  thofe 
who  are  fond  of  fuch  honours.  The  vault  where  the 
Konigftein  cafk  is  depofitcd,  as  in  a  temple  of  Bac- 
chus, is  contiguous  to  the  church. 

Leipfick,  is  famous  both  on  account  of  its  trade, 
and  noble  univerfity.  The  civility  of  the  inhabitants, 
the  fplendor  of  its  buildings,  and  the  charming  gai'r- 
dens  with  which  it  b  furrounded,  render  it  far  fupe- 
rior  to  many  capital  places. 

In  the  univerfity  library  are  a  great  number  of 
Greek  and  Ruffian  books;  and  morc'manufcripts  of 
Malabar,  written  on  the  leaves  of  palm  trees,  than  in 
any  library  in  Europe.  In  a  particular  apartment  ia 
a  reprefentation  of  the  two  folar  fyflems  of  Tycho  and 
Copernicus,  with  all  the  vifible  ftars.  Each  of  thefc 
armillary  fpheres  are  ten  feet  in  diameter.  The 
maker  of  them  was  Mr,  Semler,  minifter  of  St.  Ull- 
rich's in  this  city. 

The  exchange  is  a  beautiful  flrufture,  and  the 
cieling  of  the  great  hall  elegantly  painted.  1  he  Appel 
gardens  are  planted  with  a  variety  of  yew  trees,  and 
ornamented  with  flatues,  water- works  and  canals,  and 
in  one  of  the  latter  a  Buccntaurus.  In  a  (trudture 
near  thefe  gardens  is  a  manufacture  of  velvet,  and  of 
gold  and  filver  tifTue.  ii 

The  diftance  between  Leipfick  and  Halle  is  five 

German  miles.  It  was  originally  only  a  village,  called 

Dobrefol,  or  as  the  peafants  itiil  pronounce  it  Dic- 
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brefala,  which  fignifies  good  fait,  there  being  rich  Tah. 
fprings  at  Halle. 

Being  defirous  of  acquiring  fome  further  knowlcgi 
in  metals,  I  determined  to  go  from  Halle  to  Eifliben, 
where,  before  the  war,  the  copper  works  were  in  fuch 
condition,  that  above  thirty  fmelting  houfes  were 
created  in  the  country  between  Mansfelt  and  Eifliben, 
Thefe  generally  produced  above  a  thoufand  tons  of 
copper  in  a  year,  and  every  hundred  weight  of  copper 
contained  ten  or  twelve  ounces  of  filver. 

Eidiben  is  the  native  place  of  Luther,  and  amon^ 
other  reliques  of  that  famous  reformer,  his  wooden 
bedilead  is  fhewn  here.  In  the  confiftorial  chamber  at 
Eifliben,  is  a  print  of  Luther,  faid  to  have  been  won^ 
derfully  prefcrved  in  a  fire,  that  happened  at  Artern; 
but  if  the  fire  at  that  place  fpared  Luther's  pifture,  it 
(hewed  no  refpeft  to  the  houfe  at  Eifliben,  where  he 
was  born,  which  was  totally  confumed.  However, 
that  the  memory  of  it  might  not  be  buried  in  oblii 
▼ion,  a  fchool  has  been  built  on  the  fpot,  and  over 
the  door  is  placed  a  buft  of  Luther.  Above  th6 
chamber  door  (lands  a  ftatue  of  him,  holding  a  cru- 
cifix in  his  hand. 

Weimer  is  diftant  from  lena  about  two  German  miles, 
Situated  in  a  pleafant  country,  and  in  a  valley  near  the 
lime.  With  regard  to  the  palace  of  Wilhemfburg, 
only  the  Corps  de  Logis,  and  one  of  the  wings  are 
finifhed  *,  but  when  compleated  will  make  a  noble  ap- 
pearance. The  old  caftle  near  it,  before  which  is  a 
wooden  bridge,  is  called  the  Red  Palace.  The  duke's 
library  has  been  much  augmented  with  the  choiceft 
books  that  could  be  procured.  The  cabinet  of  me- 
dals, among  which  is  the  moft  valuable  colle(5lion  of 
Saxon  coins,  was  purchafed  of  count  Haugwits,  grand 
marfhal  to  the  eledor  of  Saxony. 

The  diftance  between  Weimur  and  Erfurt  is  three 

German  miles.     The  whole  piece  of  land  betweert 

lenji  and  Gotha  is  fo  pleafant,  and  fo  finely  cultivated-, 
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that  if  all  Thurin^cn  was  equal  to  this  part,  It  might 
juftly  be  reckoned  among  the  fined  provinces  in  Ger- 
many. A  more  delightful  and  convenient  fituation 
can  hardly  be  found  in  the  empire,  than  that  of  Er- 
furt, and  the  great  number  of  fteeples  in  that  citf 
give  it  a  grand  appearance.  The  river  Gora  flows  in 
rivulets  through  moll  of  its  ftreets.  The  number  of 
houfes  do  not  exceed  twelve  thouland. 

A  thoufand  men  are  in  the  garrifon  of  Erfurt,  con- 
fiding of  five  hundred  of  the  troops  of  the  eleftor  of 
Mentz,  and  a  battalion  of  Imperialifls.  In  the  road 
to  Gotha  is  a  fort  called  Cyriacfburg.  The  citadel 
of  Erfurt  or  Peterfberg  is  fortified  in  the  modern 
manner.  . 

On  a  bridge  over  the  Gera  is  a  (lone,  marked  with 
a  wheel,  faid  to  be  the  center  of  the  city,  near  which 
is  fhewn  the  houfe  of  the  famous  Dr.  Faullus.  Go- 
tha is  three  German  miles  from  Erfurt ;  the  city  lies 
in  a  valley,  but  the  duke's  palace  flands  on  an  emi- 
nence. It  was  anciently  called  Grim  men  flein,  which 
name,  after  the  troublefome  times,  under  duke  John 
Frederick,  was  changed  to  Friedenftein. 

The  mufeum  at  Gotha  contains  feveral  remark- 
able curiofities  •,  particularly  feveral  onyxes  of  divers 
kinds,  wrought  into  various  figures,  and  fee  in  feve- 
ral pieces  of  work,  to  the  value  of  fixty  thoufand 
dollars. 

Befide  the  ducal  palace,  Frederickfthal  for  enter- 
tainments and  affemblies  is  worth  feeing. 

The  diftance  between  Gotha  and  Garnftadt  is  three 
German  miles.  '  The  latter  is  fituated  in  a  level  and 
fruitful  country.  Near  it  the  river  Gera  turns  a 
mill  or  machine  for  grinding  of  corn ;  and  is  at  prc- 
fcnt  farmed  for  two  thoufand  guilders  a  year. 

The  road  from  Ilmenaw  to  SchlufTingen  lies  through 
part  of  the  foreft  of  Thuringen.  No  grain,  except 
oats,  grows  here ,  but  this  is  compenfated  by  the 
great  plenty  of  wood.  Here  are  many  iron  works, 
and  the  vail  quantities  of  wood  prove  of  the  utmoft 
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advantage  in  fmelting  the  ore.  Several  fulphur  mines 
are  aifo  found  here,  and  in  different  parts  glafs- 
houfes  are  crefted.  At  Manncbach  are  flate  quarries 
which  prove  of  confiderablc  advantage  to  the  country. 
In  the  dates  are  often  found  impreiiions  of  hfh  and 
plants. 

The  diftance  between  Coburg  and  Bamberg  is  fix 
German  miles  j  the  road  runs  through  a  pleafant  val- 
ley, watered  by  the  Itch.  It  will  be  neceffary  firft 
to  make  fome  obfervations  on  the  margraviate  of  Ba- 
reith,  before  I  proceed  to  defcribe  the  difficult  road 
over  the  mountains. 

The  margraviate  of  Bareith  particularly  abounds 
with  marble  of  various  colours,  beyond  any  other  pro- 
vince of  Germany.  From  Schwarzenbach  in  the  fo- 
reft,  or  near  Prefeck,  is'duq;  a  grey  fort  of  marble, 
with  yellow  fpots,  which  fhine  like  metal.  In  the 
parts  about  Ilof  in  Voigtlande,  they  have  a  red,  black, 
and  grey  fort :  fome  pieces  of  the  la  ft  are  varie- 
gated with  red  fpots  like  drops  of  blood.  Green 
marble  is  dug  at  Naila,  yellow  at  Sheitberg,  and  va- 
rious kinds  at  Lichtenberg  near  Heerwagen,  as  alfo 
at  Gold-Cronach. 

In  the  city  of  Bareith  there  is  nothing  remarkable 
enough  to  attra^  a  traveller's  notice.  The  hermitage 
not  far  from  hence,  built  by  the  late  marcgrave,  has 
beautiful  grottos,  and  excellent  marble  fculptures. 
•  The  road  from  Bareith  over  Hollfeld  to  Bamberg 
is  mountainous  and  ftony,  though  not  near  fo  bad  is 
that  over  Strcitberg  to  Erlang.  The  lovers  of  pe- 
trefaftions  may,  in  all  thefe  parts,  find  a  great  variety 
of  fuchcuriofities. 

The  city  of  Bamberg,  which  was  formerly  called 
Babenberg  or  Pfaffenberg,  lies  in  a  delightful  and 
fertile  country.  The  clergy  feem  to  have  been  good 
judges  of  the  fruitful  fpots  in  a  country ;  for  we  fel- 
dom  meet  with  a  religious  foundation  which  is  not 
pofleffed  of  fome  of  the  beft  land  in  the  whole  pro- 
vince wbcre  it  ftands.    Bamberg  abound?  in  all  forts 
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cf  garden  vegetables,  fruit,  grain,  and  v/ine;  but 
efpecially  in  liquorice,  whicli  is  exported  to  mod  parts 
of  Europe. 

Under  the  jurifdidlioh  of  the  republic  of  Nuren- 
berg,  befide  the  capital,  are  four  orher  towns,  name- 
ly, Altdorf,  Herltruck,  LaufF,  and  Graffciiberg  in 
the  upper  palatinate,  and  alfo  above  five  hundred 
villages.  In  the  city  of  Nurenberg  are  a  hundred  and 
twenty  eight  capital  ftreets,  and  four  hundred  fmaiicr; 
and  it  is  adorned  with  twelve  large,  and  a  hundred  and 
thirty  three  fmall  fountains,  befide  a  hundred  and 
feventeen  wells.  This  city  alio  contains  fixteen 
churches,  and  forty-four  religious  houfes;  twelve 
bridges,  ten  market  places,  three  hundred  and  fixty- 
five  towers  on  the  city-walls,  twertry-one  thoulan.1 
houfes,  and  twenty-five  thoufand  families.  You  can- 
not eafily  walk  round  it  in  lefs  than  three  hours.  I 
will  not,  however,  pretend  to  aflert  that  this  compu- 
tation is  abfolutely  true,  efpecially  with  regard  to  thd 
number  of  villages,  houfes,  and  inliabitants.  The 
Regnitz,  which  runs  through  this  city,  drives  about 
a  hundred  and  fixty  mills  in  the  territory  of  Nuren- 
berg. It  is  the  opinion  of  fome  that  Nurenberg  is 
the  centre  both  ot  Germany  and  Europe; 

Of  what  importance  the  trade  carried  on  by  thd 
Nurenbergers  in  former  times  was  to  Italy,  appears 
both  from  the  privileQ;e3  the  German  houlc  ftill  en- 
joys, and  the  refpefttul  letter  fent  by  the  doge  and 
fenate  of  Venice  to  Nurenberg,  when  the  former  was 
under  very  great  difficulties  in  the  year  1509;  The 
trade  indeed  is  at  prefent  greatly  below  its  former 
flourifliing  condition,  and  continually  decreafing  from 
that  carried  on  by  three  other  towns,  namely  Erlang, 
Schwobach,  and  t  urth  j  one  third  of  the  lalt  belongs 
to  the  city  of  Nurcnbergj  anotlner  to  the  Marcgrave 
of  Anfpuck,  and  the  other  to  the  chapter  of  the  ca- 
thedral of  Bamberg.  But  notwithllanding  all  thi?^ 
Nurenberg  is  ftill  famous  for  its  manufaifturcs,  which 
are  exported  to  all  parts  of  the  known  world :  and 
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though  the  toys  called  Nurenberg  ware  feem  of  litde 
importance,  the  annual  profit  arifing  from  thenv 
amounts  to  a  hundred  thoufand  dollars  :  and  in  the 
year  1728,  the  Nurenberg  company  fold  as  many 
toys  in  Conftantinople  only,  as  came  to  more  than 
feventecn  thoufand  guilders. 

The  council  of  this  city  has  always  two  prefidents, 
who  continue  in  their  office  four  weeks  only,  when 
they  are  fucceeded  by  four  others.  It  confiftsof 
twenty- four  burgomaftcrs,  eight  ciders,  who,  like 
the  former,  are  of  the  Patrician  order,  and  eight 
mafters  of  companies ;  but  the  laft  arc  only  fum- 
moned  when  any  extraordinary  deliberations  are  on 
the  carpet. 

Nurenberg  has,  for  many  centuries,  had  the  ho- 
nour of  keeping  the  moft  valuable  part  of  the  impe- 
rial crown  jewels,  together  with  the  reliqucs  belong- 
ing to  them.  The  jewels  are  depofited  in  a  feparate 
apartment,  and  the  whole  Ihewn  only  to  princes  and 
counts  of  ancient  families. 

Some  time  fince,  a  fociety  was  formed  at  Nuren- 
berg, under  the  name  of  the  Pegnitz  academy,  with 
a  view  of  improving  and  refining  the  German  lan- 
guage and  poetry.  Their  fcheme  was  not  the  beft 
concerted,  fo  that  at  prefent,  though  the  Pegnitz  lo- 
ciety  ftill  fubfifts,  they  have  made  fo  fmall  a  progrefs- 
in  the  undertaking,  that  they  feldom  meet. 

The  beft  performers  in  vocal  mufic  generaliy  hold 
their  meetings  on  feftivals,  and  perform  even  in  pri- 
vate houftrs  for  a  fmall  fce»  Mufic  flouriflies  greatly 
in  Nurenberg. 

Converfation  with  the  fair  lex  is  under  much  greater 
reftraint  in  Nurenberg,  than  in  moft  other  large  ci- 
ties V  a  ftranger  is  hardly  permitted  to  fee  them  in 
their  private  aflemblies ;  and  even  the  natives  of  the 
place,  unlefs  particular  friends,  are  not  admitted. 

It  is  now  feme  years  fince  a  good  porcelain  manu- 
factory has  been  eftabliflied  in  this  city. 

^  Thofc 
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Thofe  who  delight  in  mechanic  arts  and  manufac- 
tures, may  here  abundantly  gratify  their  curiofity. 
L  is  now  fome  centuries  fince  the  Nurenberg  artifls 
have  been  clafled  among  the  beft  in  Germany ;  and, 
indeed,  to  exhibit  the  merits  of  this  city^  in  promot- 
ing and  improving  ufeful  knowlege  of  all  kinds, 
woulc^  afford  matter  for  a  hrge  volume; 

[From  lady  Montagu  we  derive  the  folio wiiSg  re- 
marks relating  to  this  city. "  I  have,  fays  Ihc, 

already  pafled  a  large  part  of  Germany,  have  feen 
all  that  is  remarkable  in  Cologn,  Frankfort    Wurtf- 
burg,  and  this  place.     It  is  impoflible  not  to  obferve 
the  difference  between  the  free  towns,  and  thofe  un- 
der the  government  of  abfolute  princes,  as  all  the 
little  fovereigns  of  Germany  are.     In  the.  firft  there 
appears  an  air  of  commerce  and  plenty.     The  flreets 
are  well  built,  and  full  of  people,  neatly  and  plainly 
dreffed.     The  (hops  are  loaded  with  merchandize, 
and  the  commonalty  are  clean  and  chearful.     In  the 
other  you  fee  a  fort  of  fhabby  finery,  a  number  of 
dirty  people  of  quality  tawdered  out  •,  narrow  nafty 
ftreets  out  of  repair,  wretchedly  thin  of  inhabitants, 
and  above  half  of  the  common  fort  afking  alms.     I 
cannot   help  fancying  one,   under   the  figure  of  a 
clean  Dutch  citizen's  wife,  and  the  other  like  a  poor 
town   lady  of  pleafure,  painted,  and  ribboned   out 
in  her  head-drefs,  with   tarrafhed  filver-laced  flioes, 
a  ragged   under-petticoat,    a  miferable   mixture  of 

vice  and  poverty. They  have  fumptuary  laws  in 

this  town,  which  diftinguifh  their  rank  by  their  drefs, 
prevent  the  excefs  which  ruins  lo  many  other  ci- 
ties, and  has  a  more  agreeable  effeft  to  the  eye  of 
a  ftrang«r,  than  our  fafhions.  I  need  not  be  afhamed 
to  own,  that  I  wifli  thefe  laws  were  in  force  in  other 
parts  of  rhe  world.  When  one  confiders  impartially, 
the  merit  of  a  rich  fuit  of  cloaths  in  molt  places, 
the  relpeft  and  the  fmiles  of  favour  it  procures,  not 
to  fpeak  of  the  envy  and  the  fighs  it  occafions  (which 
is  very  often  the  principal  charm  to  the  wearer)  one 
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is  forced  to  confcfs,  that  there  is  need  of  an  uncom- 
mon underftanding  to  rcfift  the  temptation  of  pleaf- 
ing  friends,  and  mortifying  rivals  j  and  that  it  is  na- 
tural to  young  people  to  fall  into  a  folly,  which  be- 
trays them  to  that  want  of  money,  which  is  the  fourcc 
of  a  thoufand  barenefles.  What  numbers  of  men 
have  begun  the  world  with  generous  inclinations, 
t!iat  have  afterward  been  the  inftruments  of  bring- 
ing mifery  on  a  whole  people,  being  led  by  a  vain 
expence  into  debts  that  they  could  clear  no  other 
way,  but  by  the  forfeiture  of  their  honour,  and  which 
they  never  could  have  contraded,  if  the  refped  the 
multitude  pays  to  habits,  was  fixed  by  law,  only  to 
a  particular  colour,  or  cut  of  plain  cloth.  Thefe 
-  reflections  draw  after  them  others  that  are  too  me- 
lancholy. I  will  make  hafte  to  put  them  out  of  your 
head  by  the  farce  of  relics,  with  which  I  have  been 
entertained  in  all  Romilh  churches. 

The  Lutherans  are  not  quite  free  from  thefe  fol- 
lies. I  have  feen  here,  in  the  principal  church,  a 
large  piece  of  the  crofs  fet  in  jewels,  and  the  point  of 
the  fpear,  which,  they  told  me  very  gravely,  was 
the  fame  that  pierced  the  fide  of  our  Saviour.  But 
I  was  particularly  diverted  in  a  little  Roman  Catho- 
lic church  which  is  permitted  here,  where  the  pro- 
feflbrs  of  that  religion  are  not  very  rich,  and  confe- 
quently  cannot  adorn  their  images  in  fo  rich  a  man- 
ner as  their  neighbours  :  for  not  to  be  quite  deftitute 
of  all  finery,  they  have  drefled  up  an  image  of  our 
Saviour  over  the  altar,  in  a  fair  full-bottomed  wig, 
very  well  powdered.  I  imagine  I  fee  your  ladyfhip 
llarc  at  this  article,  of  which  you  very  much  doubt 
the  veracity :  but,  upon  my  word,  I  liave  not  yet 
made  ufe  of  the  privilege  of  a  traveller."] 

The  diftance  between  Nurenberg  and  Ratifbon^is 
twelve  German  miles,  the  lalt  ei2;ht  miles  of  which 
is  very  craggy  and  uneven.  A  mile  on  this  fide  of 
Ratifbon  we  crofled  the  Naab,  and  a  little  beyond  it 
afcendcd  a  fteep  hill,  from  which  we  had  a  fine  prof- 
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peft  over  the  vaft  plain  on  which  Ratifbon  is  fituated. 
This  free  imperial  city  contains  five  different  ilates 
within  its  circuit,  viz.  the  cathedral  of  Ratifbon,  the 
imperial  abby  of  St.  Emmeran,  the  lower  minfter, 
the  upper  minfter,  and  the  city  itfelf.  This  fee  is 
immediately  fubjedl  to  the  pope,  without  acknow- 
leging  any  metropolitan.  In  the  cathedral  are  buried 
feveral  bilhops  of  Ratifbon;  and  on  the  right-hand, 
in  the  cathedral,  a  wooden  crucifix  as  big  as  life,  the 
hair  of  which  the  credulous  vulgar  believe  continues 
growing. 

The  city  of  Ratifbon  has  a  good  library  belong- 
ing to  it  in  the  council-houfe,  but  contains  more  books 
in  the  civil  than  municipal  law. 

The  bridge  over  the  Danube  was  begun  in  1135, 
and  compleated  in  eleven  years.  It  confifts  of  fee 
flone,  refting  on  piles  of  oak,  driven  to  a  confider- 
able  depth  in  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  length  of 
this  bridge  is  four  hundred  and  feventy  common  paces, 
or  a  thoufand  and  ninety-one  feet  •,  and  confifts  of  fif- 
teen arches.  It  is  commonly  faid  of  the  three  prin- 
cipal bridges  in  Germany,  that  Drefden  bridge  is 
the  fineft,  that  of  Prague  the  longeft,  and  that  of  Ra- 
tifbon the  ftrongeft.  The  jurifdidlion  of  the  city  of 
Ratifbon  reaches  no  further  than  the  end  of  the 
bridge;  and  the  town  of  Amhofi',  on  tiie  other  fide 
of  the  river,  belongs  to  the  eieftor  of  Bavaria. 

The  envoys  at  Ratifbon,  as  reprefentatives  of  elec- 
tors, have  very  lofty  ideas  of  their  office  and  dignity, 
and  aflTume  fuch  ftate,  that  when  the  widow  of  duke 
Frederic  Henry  of  Saxe-Zeitz,  a  princefs  of  the  houffi 
of  Holftcin  "Wickfenburg,  rame  to  pay  a  vifit  to  the 
cardinal  of  Saxe-Zeitz  her  brother-in-law,  her  high- 
nefs  could  but  very  feldom  appear  in  public,  becaufe 
the  ladies  of  the  eledoral  envoys  took  the  precedency 
of  jier.  The  ele6toral  envoys  were  alfo  for  taking  the 
right-hand  of  a  Bavarian  prince,  and  likewife  of  a 
prince  of  the  houfe  of  Wittenberg.  If  fovereigrj 
jiJriftces  of  Germany  attend  at   the  diet  thcmfclves, 
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they  fit  in  the  college,  above  all  the  envoys  of  princes  \ 
but  the  envoys  of  Auftria,  Burgundy,  and  Saltlburg 
have,  by  prefcription,  exempted  themfclves  from  this 
rule,  and  always  maintained  the  precedency,  fo  tliat 
the  Holftein  envoys  never  afiift  at  the  college  when  a 
leiTior)  is  held. 

The  envoys  indeed  regulate  their  condudl  by  the 
inftructions  of  their  refpedive  courts :  however,  cafes 
rnay  happen,  in  which  favour  may  be  (hewn  to  a 
party,  even  contrary  to  fuch  inftrudtions;  namely, 
when  it  is  agreed  with  other  envoys  to  acquiefce  in 
the  inajority  of  voices,  from  which  the  envoys  are  not 
often  willing  to  diflent.  Several  envoys  from  princes 
of  the  empire  are  diredted  to  conform  to  the  vote  of 
th?  Auftrian  envoy. 

From  the  great  number  of  reprelcntatives,  and 
their  different  talents,  it  is  eafy  to  imagine  that  a  pro- 
per fecrecy  in  the  diet  is  not  always  obferved.  The 
iecretaries  are  indeed  neither  admitted  into  the  next 
roonis,  nor  at  die  conferences  of  the  evangelic  body  j 
yet  the  tranfa^ions  in  both  are  foon  knowi:. 

It  is  a  queftion  with  feme,  whether  the  continual 
fitting  of  a  diet  be  advantageous  or  not  to  the  empe- 
for  and  the  empire  :  for  my  own  part,  I  cannot  fee 
. j^vhy  it  may  not  be  anfwered  in  the  affirmative.  Ihe 
emperor's  miniftcr  is  always  maintaining,  that  the; 
advantages  are  wholly  on  the  fide  of  the  Germanic 
body,  and  that  the  charges  of  the  diet  to  the  houfe 
pf  Auftria  amount  to  upward  of  a  hundred  thouia.id 
dollars  a  year.  But  it  is  evi  'ent,  that  it  is  no  lefs  fo": 
the  emperor's  advantage,  as  otbcrwife  he  muft,  on 
every  pcQafion,  be  obliged,  a*:  a  very  great  expence. 
to  fend  m  envoy  to  tvery  jourt,  of  whofe  affiftanrc 
he  may,  on  any  emt -gcncy,  fta..d  in  need:  befjjf, 
at  would  be  hardly  ^.oifibie  for  the  fmall  ftates  of 
Germany  to  defend  thcmfelves  againft  the  great  and 
poterit  houfe^.  Peri.aps  one  or  two  of  the  moft 
jx)werfvil  ftates  might  find  their  account  in  the  dif- 
iQlytioft  of  th?  diet,  byt  the  general  good  of  the  Gcr  • 
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manic  body  would  inevitably  fufFer  by  it ;  and  the 
confequcnce  would  be  no  other  than  abfolute  anarchy. 

Foreigners  can  never  be  at  a  lofs  for  amufcmenti 
at  Ratiftjon,  as  they  have  free  accefs  to  the  canonefc's 
daily  aflemblies,  and  a  great  variety  of  entertainments. 
Thofc  gentlemen,  who  are  fond  of  gaming,  will  alfo 
meet  with  perfons  here  ready  to  gratify  their  difpo- 
fition;  for  it  is  not  unknown  how  far  an  immode- 
rate paflion  for  this  diverlion  has  carried  fome  Ra- 
tifbon  ladies.  As  the  dates  of  the  empire,  who  fend 
envoys  to  the  diet  are  very  numerous,  and  as  every 
court  fends  frelh  inftru6l;ions  to  its  refpcdr.ve  envoys 
when  any  new  affair  comes  on  the  tapis,  the  envoys, 
amidft  fo  many  vacations  or  adjournments  of  the 
diet,  cannot  be  faid  to  have  a  very  fatiguing  employ- 
ment. 

[Lady  Montagu's  account  of  Ratilbon  cannot  but 
prove  agreeable.  She  fays  that—"  All  the  nobility 
of  this  place  are  envoys  from  different  ftates.  Here 
are  a  great  number  of  them,  and  they  might  pafs 
their  time  agreeably  enough,  if  they  were  lefs  deli- 
cate on  the  point  of  ceremony.  But  inftead  of  join- 
ing in  the  defign,  of  making  the  town  as  pleafant  to 
one  another  as  they  can,  and  improving  their  little 
focieties,  they  amufe  thcmfelves  no  other  way,  than 
with  perpeti  .1  quarrels,  which  they  take  care  to 
eternize,  by  krwing  them  to  their  fucceflbrs :  and 
an  envoy  'o  Katifbon  receives,  regularly,  half  a 
dozen  quarrels  amuwg  the  perquifites  of  his  employ- 
ment. Yoi  .iiay  be  furc  the  ladies  are  not  wanting, 
on  their  fide,  in  cherifhing  and  improving  thefe  m- 
portant  piques,  whic^  divide  the  town  almoft  into 
as  many  parties  as  there  are  families.  They  chufe 
rather  to  fufFer  the  mortification  of  fitting  almoft 
alone  on  their  alTembly  ni(^Iits,  than  to  recede  one 
jot  ^rcn  their  ^retenfions,  I  have  not  been  here 
above  a  week,  and  yet  I  have  heard  from  almoft 
every  one  of  them,  the  whole  hiftory  of  their  wrongs, 
a  .d  'i^cadful  complaints  of  the  injuftice  of  their  neigh- 
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hours  i   in  hopes  to  draw  me  to  their  party.     But  I 
ihmk  it  very  prudent  to  remain  neuter,  though  it'  I 
was  to  ftay  amongll  them,  there  would  be  no  poITi- 
bility  of  continuing  lb,  their  quarrels  running  fo  high, 
that  they  will  not  be  civil  to  thole  that  vifit  their  ad- 
verfaiics.      The  foundation  of  thefe  everlafting  dii- 
putes,  turns  entirely  upon  rank,  place,  aqd  the  title 
of  excellency,  which  they  all  pretend  to,  and  what 
is  very  hard,  will  give  it  to  no  body.      For  my  part, 
I  could  not  forbear  advifing  them  (for  the  public 
g.jod)  to  give  the  title  of  excellency  to  every  body, 
which   v/ould   include  the  receiving  it  from  every 
body,  but  the  very  mention  of  fuch  a  diflionour- 
able  peace  was  received  with  indignation.     And  in- 
deed I  began  to  think  myfelf  ill-natured,  to  offer  to 
take  from  them,  in  a  town  where  there  arc  (q  fc\y 
(livcrlions,  io  entertaining  an  amufement.     1  know 
that  my  peaceable  diipofition  already  gives  me  a  very 
ill  figure,    and  thac  it  is  publicly    whifpered   as  a 
piece  of  impertinent  pride  in  me,  that  1  have  hiiher- 
to  been  faucily  civil  to  every  body,  as  if  I  thought 
no  body  good  enough  to  quarrel  with.     1  fliould  be 
obliged  to  change  my  behaviour,  if  1  did  not  intend 
to  purfue  my  journey  in  a  few  days.     1  have  been 
to  lee  the  churches  here,  and  had  the  permilfion  of 
touching  the  relics,  which  was  never  fuffered  in  places 
where  1  was  nat  known.     I  had,  by  this  privilege, 
the  opportunity  of  making  an  obfervation,  which  I 
doubt   not  might  have  been  made  in  all  the  other 
churches,  that  the  emeralds  and  rubies  which  they 
jfliew  round  their  relics  and  images,  are  nioll  of  them 
ialle  ;  though  they  tell  yovi  |:hat  many  of  the  croiies 
and  fnadonas,  fct  round  with  thefe  ftones,  have  been 
the  gifts  of  emperors  and  other  great  princes.     I  do 
not  doubt  indeed  but  they  were  at  firft  jewels  of  va- 
lue i  but  the  good  fathers  have  found  it  convenient 
,   to  apply  them  to  other  ufes,  and  the  people  are  jult 
as  well  fatisfied  with  bits  of  glafs  amongll  thefe  re- 
Ijqs.    They  ilicwed  me  a  prodigious  claw  fee  in  gold, 
*  "    "'    ".  -  "    "* !.       •  which 
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which  they  called  the  claw  of  a  griffin ;  and  I  could 
not  forbear  afking  the  reverend  prielt  that  (hewed  it, 
whether  the  griffin  was  a  faint  ?  The  queftion  almoft 
put  him  befide  his  gravity ;  but  he  anfwered,  they 
only  kept  it  as  a  turiofity.  I  was  very  much  fcanda- 
lizcd  at  a  large  filver  image  of  the  Trinity,  where 
the  Father  is  reprefentcd  under  the  figure  ot  a  decre- 
pid  old  man,  with  a  beard  down  to  his  knees,  and 
triple  crown  on  his  head,  holding  in  his  arms  the 
Son,  fixed  on  the  crofs,  and  the  Holy  Ghoft,  in  the 
fliapc  of  a  dove,  hovering  over  him."] 

'1  here  is  an  odd  cuftom  which  prevails  at  the  pea- 
fants  weddings  in  the  villages  about  Ratifbon.  When 
the  bridefman,  at  the  conclufion  of  the  ceremony, 
attends  the  bridegroom  from  the  altar  to  the  pew,  he 
pulls  him  by  the  hairs,  and  gives  a  box  on  the  ear, 
to  remind  him  of  the  exhortation  of  the  prieft-,  with 
regard  to  the  duty  he  owes  to  his  wife,  and  make  him 
remember  the  marriage  contra^. 

The  diftance  between  Ratilbon  and  Ingolftadt  is 
five  poft  ftages,  and  the  road  lies  all  the  way  through 
a  fine  plain.  Ingolftadt  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty 
of  its  buildings,  its  ftrait  broad  ftreets,  and,  among 
Roman  Catholics,  for  the  univerfity  founded  there. 
Neuburg,  the  capital  of  the  dutchy  of  the  fame 
name,  is  a  league  and  a  half  from  Ingolftadt.  It  is  a 
handfome  town,  pleafantly  fituated,  and  contains  the 
ducal  palace,  particularly  remarkable  for  a  fine  hall. 
Two  miles  from  Donawerth  lie  Hochftadt  and 
Blenheim ;  places  which  will  never  be  forgotten,  on 
account  of  the  victory  obtained  in  17C4,  by  the  con- 
federates over  the  united  armies  of  the  French  and 
Bavarians.  But  the  field  of  battle  is  deftitute  of  any 
monument  whatever. 

Several  medals  were  ftruck  on  this  occafion ;  but 

the  noblcft  monument  which  ever  any  general  could 

boaft  of,  was  ereded  at  the  public  expcnce,  to  the 

^uke  of  Marlborough ;  namely,  Blenheim  houfe,  fix 
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Engllfh  miles  from  Oxford  ;  which  is  faid  to  havi, 
coil  the  £ngii(h  nation  upward  of  a  miUion  fleriing. 

Krailfheim  is  a  Pod  town  of  Anfpach,  and  remark- 
able on  account  of  the  dean's  library.  The  country 
<rf  Anfpach  is  fertile,  where,  by  creeling  more  ma- 
nufadtories,  the  Zaubel  wool  might  be  employed  to 
very  great  advantage,  being  extremely  fine  and  foft, 
and  of  it  are  made  hats  and  ftockings.  This  v^oot 
grows  on  a  fmall  fort  of  iheep,  which  are  Ihorn  twice 
a  year,  and  alfo  yean  every  ipring  and  autumn. 
They  often  bring  two  lambs  at  a  time,  but  thefc  arc 
apt  to  degenerate.  Their  flefh  is  fatter,  and  better 
tafted  than  that  of  another  kind  bred  here,  called 
Flemifh  iheep,  which  yield  a  long  coarfe  wool  •,  but 
at  the  fame  time  are  more  hardy  than  the  Zaubel 
fort ;  the  latter  being  fo  tender^  that  they  are  never 
left  in  the  open  air  during  the  nighc  There  is,  in- 
deed, no  venturing  with  fafety,  any  Aocks  in  the 
Helds  all  night,  on  account  of  the  great  number  of 
wolves  which  harbour  in  the  neighbouring  woods. 
Though  feveral  of  thefc  animals  have  been  deftroyed, 
yet  they  are  not  fuflfercd  to  be  entirely  extirpated,  that 
the  great  men  of  the  country  may  not  be  deprived 
of  the  pleafure  of  wolf  hunting. 

The  imperial  city  of  Hellbrunn  derives  its  name 
from  an  excellent  fpring,  which  by  means  of  feven 
conduits  fupplies  it  with  water :  but  at  prefent  it  is 
not  ufed  medicinally,  though  it  Hill  retains  its  charac- 
ter for  extraordinary  purity.  The  emperor  Charles  V. 
attributed  his  recovery  from  a  fit  of  illnefs,  in  the 
year  1547,  to  the  ufe  of  this  fpring:  this  event  is 
commemorated  by  a  monument  on  the  houfe  belong- 
ing to  the  prelates  of  Scopthai,  but  at  prefent  occu- 
pied by  the  poft-mafter. 

Formerly  the  women  of  Heilbrunn,  by  way  of 
mourning,  wore  on  their  heads  a  fort  of  horn,  made 
of  black  cloth,  about  a  ipan  in  length.  1  not  only 
obferved  fuch  a  figure  engraved  on  a  pillar  in  the 
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church,  but  a  few  years  ago  I  met  witli  Tome  old 
women  here,  who  ftill  retained  this  falhion.  This 
cuftom  may  cafily  be  deduced  from  the  Germans  of 
the  moft  remote  antiquity,  an  crcdt  horn  denoting 
joy,  as  an  inverted  one  was  the  emblem  of  forrow. 

The  city  of  Heidelberg  is  very  delightfully  fitu- 
.iced  on  the  Necicar  \  and,  as  the  palace  ftands  on  an 
eminence,  the  profpcft  from  it  over  the  valley  to- 
ward Schwetzingen  cannot  be  exceeded.  This 
palace  was  almoft  entirely  dcftroyed  by  the  French, 
in  the  year  1693  *,  and  indeed,  with  fuch  outrageous 
barbarity,  that  even  the  electoral  burying  place  was 
not  fpared,  but  the  bodies,  half  decayed,  thrown 
about  the  flreets,  fome  of  the  inhabitants  having 
concealed  themfelves  in  the  old  ruinous  tombs.  The 
Palace  confifts  of  fevcral  buildings  joined  together, 
fome  of  which  are  in  a  good  tafte,  and  of  beautiful 
fculpture.  To  the  diiguft  conceived  by  the  prefent 
eleftor  againft  this  city,  becaufe  they  would  not  give 
him  an  abfolutc  grant  of  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Ghoft,  is  owing,  that  little  furniture  is  to  be  feen  in 
this  palace,  befide  fome  old  and  capital  family  pic- 
tures J  and  that  he  removed  his  court  to  Manheim 
and  Schwczingen  •,  the  latter  of  which  is  too  fmall 
for  that  purpofe,  and  except  a  beautiful  orangery, 
has  nothing  to  recommend  it. 

The  famous  Heidelberg  tun  was  repaired  in  the 
year  1737,  and  beautified  with  a  variety  of  orna- 
mvfnts.  At  prefent  it  is  full  of  wine,  and  is  faid  to 
contain  two  hundred  and  four  tons  :  on  the  top  it  is 
flat,  and  railed  round,  fo  that  feveral  perfons  may 
dine  and  walk,  about  on  it.  This  huge  cafk  was 
firft  made  in  the  year  1664,  by  order  of  the  eleftor 
Charles  Lewis ;  and  fome  idea  may  be  formed  of 
its  bulk  from  the  iron  hoops  round  it,  which  are  no 
hundred  weight. 

The  electoral  territories  on  the  Lower  Rhine, 
namely  Juliers,  Bergue,  and  Ravenftein,  yield  an 
annual  revenue  of  nine  hundred  thoufand  guilders ; 
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and  the  like  fum  accrues  from  the  provinces  of  the 
Upper  Rhine,  cxclufive  of  the  large  produce  arifing 
from  the  management  of  the  ecclefiaftical  lands ; 
and  the  taxes  in  the  provinces,  both  of  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Rhine,  are  nearly  equal,  and  amount  an- 
nually to  a  million  of  guilders :  and  the  remaining 
revenues  are  expended  in  paying  the  troops,  and 
for  other  exigencies  of  Hate. 

About  two  leagues  from  Heidelberg,  the  Berg- 
ftrafle  or  mountain  road  begins,  and  extends  as 
far  as  Darmftadt  -,  but  the  laft  part  of  this  Road 
is  from  Heiddbcrg  to  Benfheim,  the  length  of 
which  is  eight  leagues.  The  top  of  the  conti- 
nued chain  of  hills  and  mountains  on  the  right- 
hand,  is  covered  with  woods,  and  more  toward  the 
pkin  with  vineyards.  The  level  road  is  planted  with 
rows  of  walnut-trees,  and  on  both  fides  are  very  fruit- 
ful fields  and*meadows.  Some  writers  call  the  moun- 
tain road  the  Pricft's-feat ;  as  the  Popifh  Clergy  have 
always  had  the  fagacity  to  pitch  on  the  beft  Ipots  to 
re  fide  on  -,  however,  in  feveral  places  of  the  Palatin- 
ate, this  felfiflinefs  of  the  cler'gy  has  not  had  the  in- 
tended effect,  and  they  have  been  obliged  to  content 
themfclves  with  what  they  could  get. 

Manheim  lies  about  four  leagues  from  Weinheim, 
and  at  the  lame  diftance  from  Heidelberg.  It  is 
fituated  in  a  low  valley,  and  is  one  of  the  moft  beau- 
tiful cities  in  all  Germany.  All  the  ftrcets  are  con- 
ftrufted  in  ftraight  lines  interfering  one  another  at 
right  angles ;  fo  that  there  are  ftrcets  or  viftos  at  each 
comer  but  fymmetry,  uniformity,  and  proportion, 
have  not  been  duly  obferved  in  the  houfes. 

The  unwholefomnefs  of  the  air,  and  badnefs  of  the 
water,  are  great  detriments  to  this  place  •,  but  thefe 
inconvcniencies  have  been  in  fomc  meafure  rcdrefled, 
by  conveying  water  from  the  Neckar.  Perfons  of 
diftindion,  however,  have  theii  -water  from  Heidel- 
berg, both  for  drinking  and  culinary  ufesj   which 
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water  was  formerly  fold  at  Manhcim  for  a  croutzer 
per  quart*  .<vv'V^  v 

The  elector  palatine  claims  a  privilege  from  an  an- 
cient patent  granted  by  the  emperor,  of  the  property 
of  the  Rhine  j  and  therefore  ftilcs  himfelf  heredicaiy 
sjovernor  of  the  Rhine.  He  alfo  al  Rimes  the  title  of 
Dominus  Rheni  ^  Nicri^  or  lord  of  the  Rhine  and 
Ncckar ;  and  as  fuch  allows  no  Wittemberg  boats  or 
other  veflels  to  come  higher  than  Hilbron  upon  that 
river.  There  are  now  at  Manheim  fome  pretty  yachts 
and  other  veflels  belonging  to  the  elcdor,  He  alfo 
appoints  an  admiral  of  the  palatinate,  which  poll:  was 
lately  held  by  the  Duterfen. 

The  fource  of  the  Rhine  is  in  the  country  of  the 
Grifons,  and  is  divided  into  Upper,  Lower,  and. 
Middle  Rhine  •,  the  latter  ifliies  from  the  mountain 
of  St.  Maria,  the  Upper  has  its  fource  in  tlie  moun- 
tains of  Crifpalt,  and  the  lower  Rhine  is  formed  by 
the  mountains  of  Adula,  near  the  Vogelberg,  and 
rifes  originally  from  the  ice  hills  or  mountains,  which 
are  above  a  German  mile  over. 

They  dig  copper  and  iron  near  the  Marine,  belide 
great  quantities  of  filver-,  and  from  the  fand  gather 
gold  duft.  The  gathering  of  gold  is  one  of  the  xof- 
alties  belonging  to  the  eledor  palatine. 

Franckfort  lies  three  German  miles  from  Darm- 
ftadt.  The  road  between  thefe  two  cities  is  for  the 
moft  part  fandy. 

The  fairs  held  at  Franckfort  are  famous  all  over 
Europe;  and  fome  dealers,  who  are  competent  jud- 
ges, have  aflured  me,  that  ten  million  of  dollars 
would  hardly  purchafe  the  merchandife  in  the  ware- 
houfes,  and  thofe  expofed  to  fale  in  the  fair.  Franck- 
fort fairs  exceed  thofe  of  Leipfick,  though  the  latter, 
by  reafon  of  the  fmallnefs  of  the  town,  make  a  greater 
appearance.  The  yearly  revenue  of  the  city  of 
Frankfort  is  computed  at  fix  hundred  tltoufand  guil- 
ders. 

Among 
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Among  the  curiolitics  of  this  city,  the  chief,  worth 
a  granger's  notice,  is  the  aure  buHa^  or  golden  bull. 
It  is  kept  in  the  town-houfe  in  a  tortoife-ihell  box,  fee 
with  mother  of  peaij,  and  lined  with  yellow  velvet. 
The  book  itfelf  is  very  much  foiled,  but  an  ample  de- 
fcription  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  Thulemacius. 

The  bridge  over  the  Maine,  from  Franckfort  to 
Sachfenhaufen,  is  four  hundred  and  fifty  common 
paces  in  length. 

The  hafel-tree  in  Mr.  HaflcPs  garden  in  this  city, 
mentioned  by  the  Franckfort  chronicles  above  two 
hundred  years  ago,  is  worth  obfervation.  The  lower 
part  of  the  trunk  meafures  feven  Franckfort  ells  in 
circumference-,  its  height  is  equal  to  the  houfes  near 
it  i  and  it  bears  nuts  every  year.  The  Ihells  of  the 
nuts  it  produces  are  very  thick,  but  have  the  fame 
flavour  with  others.  The  emperor  Leopold  dined 
twice  under  this  tree.  The  foil  of  the  garden  muft 
be  particularly  favourable  to  hafel -trees ;  for  though 
the  adjacent  ground  yields  only  common  (hrubs,  four 
hafel  trees,  planted  within  thefe  fifteen  years,  are 
above  twenty  feet  high  already.  Thefe  recruits  are 
fubftituted  as  the  above-mentioned  old  tree  begins  to 
decay. 

Though  I  did  not  vifit  Mentz  in  this  tour,  yet  as 
I  formerly  had  an  opportunity  of  viewing  this  city,  I 
am  unwilling  entirely  to  omit  it,  as  a  traveller  may 
find  here  many  particulars  worthy  his  notice.  The 
high  ftreet  is  ftrait,  wide,  and  well  built-,  being 
adorned  with  a  beautiful  fountain,  near  which  is  a 
fumptuous  palace,  built  by  two  brothers  of  the  name 
of  Dalberg. 

The  elc(5bor*s  palace  contains  nothing  remarkable  j 
but  the  Favorita  is  a  modern  edifice,  and  for  its  fitua- 
tion,  the  profpeft  over  the  Rhine  and  Maine,  the  ar-- 
chitcfture,  and  the  difpofition  of  the  gardens,  which 
arc  adorned  with  pyramids,  ftatues,  cafcades,  and 
other  water-works,  is  a  moft  elegant  and  delightful 

place. 
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LANDAU.— LUNEVILLE.      iff 

From  ManKeim  I  vUlted  Landau^  five  German 
miles  from  the  former.  It  is  fituated  in  a  low  plain^ 
and  the  morafs  before  the  German  or  Manheim  gate, 
is  a  good  defence.  On  the  other  fide,  namely,  with- 
out the  French  gate,  are  very  ftrong  out-works,  ex- 
cellently contrived  for  the  defence  of  each  other. 
Landau,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  was  three 
times  taken  on  this  fide  \  in  the  fourth  and  lafl  flege,. 
however,  the  French  made  the  greatefl  efforts  on  the 
fide  of  the  Manheim  gate.  This  fortification  wasr 
planned  by  Vauban ;  and  round  it  are  feven  baftions, 
which  coniift  of  two  flories,  and  a  platform  on  the 
top,  fo'  that  they  form  three  batteries.  In  order  to 
defend  any  breaches  that  may  happen  to  be  made, 
every  baltion  has  alfoits  counter-guard.  ^ 

In  my  journey  between  Landau  and  Luneville,   I 
met  with  nothing  remarkable.     The  roads  are  bad  as 
far  as  WcifTenburg,  where  you  enter  on  the  cauie-, 
way.    This  town  is  fituated  in  a  ipacious  valley,  but 
its  fortifications  are  old  and  ruinous.    Hagenau  il 
larger  and  better  fortified,  but  its  buildings  are  irre- . 
gular.    The  parts  about  Savcme  are  very  pleafant,*' 
being  planted  with  rows  of  trees ;  and  as  the  cardi- 
nal db  Rohan  often  refides  here  in  his  new  palace,  he 
has  cut  feveral  avenues  through  the  woods,  both  for 
his  own  diverfion,  and  that  (rf*  flrangers  who  delight 
in  hunting.     A  little  beyond  Saverne  we  afcended  a 
ilecp  mountain,  at  the  top  of  which  is  an  inlcrip^' 
tion  in  the  rock,  importing  that  this  road,  which  De- 
fore  was  impracticable  for  carriages,,  was  thoroughly 
compleated  in  the  year  1616,  after  a  good  deal  of 
trouble. 

Before  the  year  1702,  Luneville  was  a  mean  place; 
but  the  French,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
thinking  it  neceflary  to  garrifon  Nancy,  the  late  duke 
of  Lorrain,  in  order  to  remove  all  fufpicion  that  the 
emperor  might  entertain  of  his  partiality,  withdrew 
to  Luneville,  and  there  built  a  palace,,  at  which  he 

refided 
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refided  every  fummer :  but  about  thirteen  years  ago, 
great  part  of  this  edifice  was  deftroyed  by  fire,  which< 
Iwwever,  in  a  fhort  time  rofe,  like  the  phoenix,  more 
btautiful  from  its  afhes. 

Popery  is  the  predominant,  and  indeed  the  only 
religion  tolerated  m  the  dominions  of  the  duke  of 
Lorrain  •,  and  fuch  care  is  taken  to  fupport  it,  that 
whatever  fubjedl  of  Lorrain  is  convifted  of  turning 
Proteftant,  though  chargeable  of  no  other  crime,  is 
condemned  to  death. 

The  diftance  between  Luneville  and  Nancy  is 
about  five  leagues,  and  the  poft-horfes  arc  changed 
at  St.  Nicolas,  a  fmall  town  much  frequented  by  pil- 
grims,  on  account  of  fome  reliques  of  St.  Nicolas, 
bifhop  of  St.  Mire.  ,^{|j., 

Nancy  is  fituated  in  a  fine  plain,  about  half  a 
league  from  the  river  Meortie,  and  confUls  of  the 
old  and  new  city.  In  the  latter,  the  ftreets  are  broad, 
llraight,  and  well  built.  The  roofs  of  the  houfes, 
according  to  the  cuftoms  of  this  country,  are  fo  flat, 
that  you  may  walk  upon  them.  In  the  old  city,  the 
oblong  area,  or  broad  ftreet  before  the  palace,  makes 
a  good  appearance.  The  fortifications  were  demo- 
lifhed  to  gratify  thii  French,  and  nothing  now  re- 
mains of  them  but  the  walls  and  fome  baflions.  This 
city  was  rellored  to  the  duke  of  Lorrain,  in  this  de- 
fencelefs  ftate,  at  the  treaty  of  Ryfwick,  on  condi- 
tto'n  that  the  duke  (hall  not  fortify  Nancy,  ndr  any 
©ther  place,  without  the  confent  of  the  French  king< 
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SACHEVEREL   STEVENS,  Gent;    : 
Interfperfed  with  the  Remarks  of  later  Travellers* 

fTJEFORE  we  enter  France  with  Mr.  Steven*^' 
L  j3  it  will  be  proper  to  premife  a  few  words  of 
general  defcription  or  that  large  and  famous  kingdom, 

France  obtained  its  preferlt  name  from  thie  Franks, 
who  in  the  fifth  century  paffcd  out  of  Germany  into 
Gaul)  and  made  themfelves  mailers  of  the  whole 
country,  from  the  Rhine  to  the  mouth  of  the  Loire* 
This  kingdom  is  bounded  by  the  Britilh  channel* 
an^  the  Netherlands,  toward  the  north;  on  the  eaft  by 
Germany,  Swiflerland,  and  Italy ;  oh  the  fouth  by 
the  Mediterranean  fea,  and  Spain,  from  which  it  is 
feparated  by  the  Pyrenean  mountains ;  and  on  the 
weft  by  the  Atlantic  ocean :  extending  from  43*  to 
51*  of  north  latitude,  and  from  4°  weft  to  ;^**  ^aft 
longitude.  Did  not  the  province  of  Bretagrte  esttefid 
itfelf  above  an  hundred  miles  farther  into  the  ocean 
than  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom,  it  would  be 
nearly  of  a  fquare  form,  and  the  breadth  and  lerigth 
almoft  equal,  that  is,  about  five  hundred  and  forty 
miles  J  but  allowing  for  the  hills  and  valleys,  witn 
the  winding  of  the  roads,  it  would  in  a  traveller's 
account  be  above  fix  hundred  miles  over  either  way. 

The  air  of  this  country  is  mild  and  whokfomdj 
particularly  the  interior  parts  of  the  kingdom^     Th^ 
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wirters,  however,  in  the  northern  provinces  are  cold^ 
and  laft  four  or  five  months.  Indeed  the  cold  is  in 
that  feafon  generally  much  feverer  there  than  in  Eng- 
land ;  for  we  being  furr6unded  by  the  fea  are  lefs 
fubjed  to  continued  frofts,  and  are  befide  better  pro- 
vided with  firing.  They  have,  however,  the  advan^ 
t'age  of  clear  fettled  weather,  and  are  but  little  trou- 
bled with  thofe  fogs-,  which  are  fo  dlfagreeable  in 
Great  Britain  and  other  countries.  The  rummers  in 
France  are  hotter  than  >yith  us. 

France,  with  refpe6l<jl|>  its  fituation,  has  the  advan- 
tage of  every  kirigdq^  in  Europe,  the  feas  which 
border  upon  it  affording  the  inhabitants  an  eafy  com- 
fnunication  with  the  reft  of  the  world ;  the  northern 
Ihores  being  wafhed  by  the  Britilh  channel,  the 
^eflei^n  coaft  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  the  fouth  by 
the  Mediterranean.  Hence  no  country  can  be  better 
fituated  for  the  advancement  of  trade  and  navigation. 
'  ?5'he  chief  mountains  of  France  are  the  Alps  toward 
Italyj  the  Pyrenees,  which  border  on  Spain,  and  thofe 
of  the  Cevennes  and  Auvergne.  It  is  extremely  well 
watered  with  navigable  rivers,  the  chief  of  which  are 
the  Loire,  the  Rhone,  the  Garonne,  and  the  Seine. 
pf  thefe  the  Loird  is  the  largeft. 

The  country  of  France  is  in  general  fertile,  yet  has 
inapy  barren  tradts  and  mountains.  In  fome  parts  it 
produces  plenty,  and  in  all  of  them  a  fufficiency  of 
the  heceffaries  of  life.  In  plentiful  years  it  yields 
Biprc  corn  than  is  neceflary  for  the  fubfiftence  of  the 
inhabitants ;  but  a  bad  harveft  is  generally  fucceeded 
by  a  fcarcity  :  and  in  war-time  there  has  been  often  a 
great  dearth  of  grain,  which  is  the  more  felt  in  this 
•country  as  bread  is  the  principal  food  of  the  inha- 
bitants. 

*  This  kingdom  enjoys  great  plenty  of  wine,  which 
"is  produced  in  all  its  provinces.  Among  the  feveral 
French  wines,  that  of  Champagne  is  reckoned  the 
bell,  it  being  a  good  ftomachic,  racy,  and  in  tafte  and 
flavour  cxquifitc,  with  an  agreeable  tartnefs.  That 
■  *'-■'  ■  ■  •  ■  Oi 
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if  Burgundy,  the  bed  of  which  is  produced  about 
fieaume,  has  a  fine  colour,  and  a  pleafant  tafte.  The 
wines  of  Angers  and  Orleans  are  alfo  delicate,  but  a 
little  heady.  In  Poi6lou  is  produced  a  white  wine 
that  refembles  Rhenifti.  The  neighbourhood  of  Bour- 
deaux  and  the  lower  parts  of  Galbony  produce  excel- 
lent wines.  Pontac  grows  in  Guienne.  Mufcadel 
and  Frontiniac  are  the  delicious  prpdu6ts  of  Langiie- 
doc.  between.  Valence  and  St.  Valliere,  along  the 
banks  of  the  Rhone,  is  produced  a  very  agreeable, 
but  roughifh  red  wine' that  has  a  tafte  not  unlike  that 
of  bilberries-,  it  is  named  hermitage,  and  is  efteemed 
for  its  wholefonnienefs. 

The  territories  for  oil  of  olives  are  Provence  and 
Languedoc.  Thefe  and  other  provinces  produce  faf- 
frOn,  and  the  northern  parts  in  particular  have  large 
orchards,  and  make  great  quantities  of  cyder,  which 
is  there  the  common  drink  of  the  inhabitants.  Bour*- 
deaux  exports  great  quantities  of  prunes,  and  capers 
are  principally  produced  in  the  country  about  Tou- 
lon. Flax  and  hemp  thrive  in  feveral  parts  of  the 
kingdom  -,  But  lirifeed  is  produced  only  in  the  north. 
Moft  of  the  provinces  abound  in  wool,  and  filk  is 
cultivated  with  great  induflry,  efpecially  in  Langue- 
doc, Provence,  Lionnois,  and  Dauphine ;  arid,  dur- 
ing all  the  time  in  virhich  the  inhabitants  attend  on 
the  filk-worms,  public  prayers  are  offered  up  for  the 
profperity  of  thofe  ufcful  infers. 

France  alfo  produces  hoi'ned  cattle,  (heep,  and 
hogs  i  but  they  are  neither  fo  numerou?^  nor  in  ge- 
neral To  fat  arid  flelHy  as  thofe  of  Great  Britain. 

The  title  of  the  king  is  Lewis  XV^  by  the  grace  of 
God  kirig  of  France  and  Navarre.  Th?  title  of  fire 
or  lord,  is  given  him  By  his  fubje6ls,  as  a  mark  of 
liis  unlimited  power;  and  foreigners  ftile  him  the 
Moft  Chriftian  king,  or  liis  Moft  Chriftian  majefty  ; 
but  the  king's  fubjefls .  arc  not  to  make  ufe  of  it. 
Since  the  year  lis^y  when  Hubert  count  Dauphin 
of  Vieririois,   liniiecl    his   country   to  tTie  crown  of 
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France,  the  king's  eldeft  fort,  and  prcfumptive  heir 
to  the  crown,  has  been  ftilcd  Dauphin. 

According  to  French  writers  their  king  never  dies, 
but  as  foon  as  his  eyes  are  clofed,  the  next  prince  of 
the  blood  fucceeds  to  the  throne,  and  is  inftantly  in- 
vcfted  with  the  fupremc  authority :  but  where  the 
king  is  a  minor,  that  is,  before  he  has  entered  the 
fourteenth  year  of  his  age,  the  adminiftration  of  the 
government  is  cntrufted  to  a  regent,  ufually  the 
queen-mother,  or  a  prince  of  the  blood,  according  to 
the  determination  of  the  parliament  of  Paris  •,  in  which 
the  reft  of  the  kingdom  generally  acquiefce.  But  if 
the  deceafed  king  has  appointed  a  regent  by  his  will, 
that  is  feldom  dilputed.  By  a  law  termed  the  falique 
law,  the  crown  of  France  can  never  be  enjoyed  by  a 
woman. 

When  a  new  king  enters  into  his  fourteenth  year, 
he  goes  in  great  ilate  to  the  parliament  of  Paris,  at* 
tended  by  the  princes  of  the  blood,  the  peers,  and 
general  officers  of  ftate.  This  aflembly  is  generally 
called  his  bed.  of  juftice,  and  here  he  is  declared  to  be 
of  age-,  yet  the  regent  frequently  procures  himfclfto 
be  conilituted  prime  minifter,  and  under  that  title 
ftill  continues  to  govern  the  kingdom  till  his  ma- 
jefty  thinks  fit  to  take  the  reins  of  goremmcnt  into 
his  own  hands.] 

I  arrived  at  Bolognifc,  fays  Mr*  Stevens,  on  the 
1 5th  of  September  1 738,  but  to  my  no  fmall  morti- 
Bcation,  we  were  obliged  to  anchor  at  lead  half  a 
league  from  the  fliore,  till  the  next  morning,  when 
the  tide  being  low,  we  had  no  opportunity  of  reach- 
ing the  harbour :  a  boat  from  the  town  approached 
the  fhip,  and  though  we  were  then  not  above  a  mile 
from  tne  (hore,  a&ed  a  crown  each  pcrfon  to  carry 
us  to  land j  which  unreafonable  demand  was  refufcd ; 
but  another  boat  made  toward  us,  and  for  one  fhilling 
each  carried  us  to  Bologne,  where  we  were  (lightly 
learched.  ^ -' 
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The  inhabitants,  efpecially  the  women,  as  I  pafTed 
along  the  (I'^ets  to  my  inn,  feemed  to  make  a  gro- 
tefque  app^aVance.  Inftead  of  a  cloak,  they  wore  a 
piece  ot  black  cloth,  which  covered  their  head  and 
(boulders,  and  fortie  had  it  hanging  down  to  the  waid : 
the  people  in  general  wore  wooden  fhoes. 

This  city  is  the  capital  of  the  Boulonnois,  and  is 
fituated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Liane,  which  forms 
the  harbour.  It  has  delightful  public  walks,  which, 
as  the  town  is  feated  on  a  hill,  affords,  an  agreeable 
profpeft  of  the  fea.  The  cathedral  church  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  virgin  Mary,  and  has  a  fine  ftatue  of 
her,  to  which  the  inhabitants  pay  the  profoundeft 
adoration :  it  is  of  folid  filver,  and  placed  in  a  fmall 
chapel  behind  the  choir,  find y  ornamented  with  a 
great  number  of  filver  lamps.  There  are  alfo  feveral 
convents  for  the  reception  of  perfons  of  both  fexes, 
moft  agreeably  fijcuated,  and  a4orned  with  paintings; 
but  the  city  is  very  indlfiierently  built.  In  the  after- 
noon I  reached  Montreuil,  a  flrong  fortified  town, 
Btuated  on  .a  hiUi  but  (he  private  buildi^igs  are  very 
indiffereat.  ^ 

[lj)r.  Smollet  writes  thus  from  Bologne.— "  The 
cuftom-houfe  officers  at  Bologne,  though  as  alert,  are 
rather  more  civil  than  thofe  on  your  fide  of  the  water. 
I  brought  no  plate  along  with  me,  but  a  dozen  and 
a  half  4[>f  fpoons,  ^d  a  dozen  tea-fpoons :  the  fird: 
being  found  in  one  of  our  portmanteaus,  when  they 
were  examined  at  the  bureau,  coft  me  feventeen  livres 
entree:  the  .others  being  luckily  in  my  fervant's 
pocket,  efcaped  duty  free.     All  wrought  filver  im- 
ported ijjjto  France,  pays  at  the  rate  of  fo  much  per 
piark:  therefore  thofe  who  have   any  quantity  of 
plate,  will  do  well  to  leave  it  behind  them,  unlefs 
they  can  confide  in  the  dexterity  of  the  fhip-mafters ; 
fome  of  whom  will  undertake  to  land  it,  without 
the  ceremony  of  examination.    The  ordonnances  of 
France  are  fo  unfavourable  to  ftrangers,  that  they 
oblige  them  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  for  all 
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the  bed  and  table  linen  which  ihey  bring  into  the  king- 
dom, even  though  it  has  been  ulcd.  When  my  trunks 
arrived  in  a  (hip  from  the  river  Thames,  1  under- 
went this  ordeal:  but  what- gives  me  more  vexation, 
my  books  have  been  (lopped  at  the  bureau  -,  and  v^ill 
be  fent  to  Amiens  at  my  cxpcnce,  to  be  examined  by 
the  chambre  fyndicak  9  left  they  fiiould  contain  ibme- 
thing  prejudicial  to  the  ftate,  or  to  the  religion  of 
the  country.     This  is  a  ipecies  of  oppreflion  which 
pne  would  not  exped  to  meet  with  in  France,  which 
piques  itfelf  on  its  politenefs  and  hofpitality :  but  rhe 
truth  is,  I  know  no  country  in  which  ftrangers  are 
worfe  treated,  wit|i  reiped:  to  their  eflcntial  concerns. 
if  a  foreigner  die^  in  France,  the  king  leizes  all  his 
^fFeds,  even  though  his  heir  (hould  be  upon  the  fpotj 
and  this  tyranoy  is  called  the  droit  d*atibaine^  founded  at 
firft  upon  the  fuppofition,  that  all  the  eftate  of  fo- 
reigners refiding  in  France  was  arqu'ied  in  that  king- 
dom, ami  that,  therefore,  it  wouid  be  unjuft  to  con- 
vey it  to  another  country.  '  If  an  Englifh  proteftant 
goes  to  France  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  attended 
by  his  wife,  or  his  fon,  or  both,  and  dies  with  effeftij 
in  the  houfe  to  the  amount  of  a  thoufand  guineas,  the 
king  feize?  the  whole,  the  family  is  left  deftitute,  and 
the  body  of  the  deceafed  is  denied  chriftiart  burial. 
The  Swifs,  by  capitulation,  are  exempted  from  this 
defpotiftn,  and  fo  are  the  Scots,  in  cpnfequence  of  an 
ancient  alliancp  between  the  two  nations.     The  fame 
droit  d'auhainc  is  cxaded  by  fome  of  the  princes  in 
Germany:  but  it  is  a  great  difcouragement  to  com- 
merce,  and  prejvidices  every  country  where  it  is  ex- 
ercifed,  to  ten  titnps  t|ie  value  of  what  it  brings  into 
the  coffer^  of  ^he  fovereign."— - 
-;,    The  Dodor  makes  tlie  following  farcaftical  remarks 
on  the  people  here.  —  "  The  inhabitants  of  Bologne 
may  be  divided  into  three  clalTcs-,  the  noblefTe  or  gen- 
try, the  burghers,  and  the  canaille.    I  do  not  mention 
tlie  clergy,  and  the  people  belonging  to  the  law. 
Jf  he  noblefr<?  arc  v^in,  proud,  poor,  and  flothfuL 
-•-  .  "       "  ■  .     1  ■  .  '  V?ry 
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Very  few  of  them  have  above  fix  thoiifand  livrcs  a 
year,  which  may  amount  to  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  fterlinjg ;  and  many  of  them  have  noc 
half  this  revenue.     The  noblelle  have  not  th^  com- 
mon fenfe  to  rcfidc  at  their  houfes  in  the  country, 
where,  by  farming  their  own  grounds^  they  might 
live  at  a  fmall  expence,  and  improve  their  cftates  ac 
the  fame  time.    They  allow  thcif  country-houfes  to 
go  to  decay,  and  therir  gardens  and  fields  to  wade; 
and  refide  in  dark  hol<:s  in  the  Upper  Town  of  Bo- 
Idgne,  without  light,   air,  or  convcnifnce.     There 
they  ftarve  within  doors,  that  they  may  have  where- 
withal to  purchafe  fine  cloaths,  and  appear  drefTed 
once  a  day  in  the  church,  or  on  the  rampart.     They 
have  no  education,  no  taf^c  for  reading,  no  houfe- 
wifery,  nor  indeed  any  earthly  occupation,  but  that 
of  drefllng  their  hair,  and  adorning  their  bodies.  They 
hate  walking,  and  would  never  go  abroad,  if  they 
were  not  fl:imulated  by  the  vanity  of  being  feen.     I 
ought  to  except  indeed  thofe  who  turn  devotees,  and 
fpend  the  greateft  part  of  their  time  with  the  prielV^ 
cither  at  church,  or  in  their  own  houfes.     Other 
amufements  they  have  none  in  this  place,   except 
private  parties  of  card-playing,  which  are  far  from 
being  expenfivCy    Nothing  can  be  more  parfimonious 
than  the' ceconomy  of  thele  people:  they  live  upon 
foupe  and  bouille,  fifh  4nd  fallad :    they  never  think 
of  giving    dinners,  or  entertaining  their  friends  j 
th(ty  evert  fave  the  exppnce  of  coffee  and  tea,  though 
both  are  very  cheap  at  Bologne,     They  prefume  that 
every  perfon  drinks  coffee  at  home,  immediately  after 
dinner,  which  is  always  over  by  one  o'clock ;  and,  in 
lieu  of  tea  in  the  afternoon,  they  treat  with  a  glafs  of 
iherbet,  or  capillaire.     In  a  word,  I  know  not  a  mori 
infignificant  fet  of  mortals  than  the  noblefle  of  Bo- 
logne i  helplefs  in  themfelves,  and  ufclefs  to  the  com- 
monity;  without  dignity,  fenfe,  or  fentiment  i  con- 
temptible from  pride,  and  ridiculous  from  vanity. 
They  pretqnd  tobej<;alous  of  their  ranlt,  and  wi^ 
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entertain  no  corrcfpondence  with  the  merchants,  whonj 
they  term  plebeians.     They  likewife  keep  at  a  great 
.  diftance  from  ftrangers,  on  pretence  of  a  delicacy  in 
the  article  of  punctilio :  but,  as  I  am  informed,  this 
ftatelinefs  is  in  a  great  meafure  afFefted,  in  order  to 
conceal  their  poverty,  which  would  appear  to  greater 
^ifadvantage,  if  they  admitted  of  a  more  familiar 
communication.      Confidering  the  vivacity  of  the 
French  people,  one  would  imagine  they  could  not 
poflibly  lead  fuch  arj  infipid  life,  altogether  nnani- 
mated  by  fociety,  or  diverfion.     True  it  is,  the  only 
profane  diverfions  of  this  place  are  a  puppet-fhow 
^nd  a  mountebank  -,  but  thtn  their  religion  affords  a 
•perpetual  comedy.     Their  high  maffes,  their  feafts, 
their    proceflions,     their    pilgrimages,    confeffions, 
images,  tapers,  robes,    incenle,    benedidions,  fpec- 
tacles,  reprefentations,  and  innumerable  ceremonies, 
which  revolve  almOft  inceflantly,  furni/h  a  variety  of 
entertainment  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other. 
If  fuperftition  implies  fear,  never  was  a  word  more 
hiifapplicd  than  It  is  to  the  mumrtiery  of  the  religion 
of  Kome.     The  people  are  fo  far  from  beir^g  im- 
brefled  with  awe  and  religious  ten'or  by  this  fort  of 
machinery,   that  it  amufes  their  imaginations  in  the 
moft  agreeable  manner,  and  keeps  them  always  in 
good  humour.     A  Roitian  catholic  longs  as  impati- 
ently for  the  feftival  of  St.  Suaire,  or  St,  Croix,  or 
St,  Yeronique,  as  a  fchool-boy  in  England  for  the 
arfeprefentation  of  punch  and  the  devil  -,  and  there  is 
"generally  as  much  laughing  at  one  farce  as  at  the 
other.     Even  when  the  defcent  from  the  crofs  is 
jidte^j,  ih  the  holy  week,  with  all  the  circumftances 
that  oti^ht  naturally  to  infpire  the  graveft  fentiments, 
If  you  caft  your  eyes  among  the  multitude  that  croud 
the  pljicc,  you  wjll  not  difcover  one  melancholy  face: 
all  is  prattling,  tittering,  or  laughing  j  and  ten  to  one 

!)Ut  ,^o'u  perceive  a  number  of  them  employed  in  hif- 
ing  the  tenia}?  who  peribnates  tjie  virgin  Mary.— 
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The  bourjeois  of  this  place  feem  to  live  at  their 
cafe,  probably  in  confcqucncc  of  their  trade  with  the 
Epglilli  Their  hoyfes  confifl  of  the  ground-floor, 
one  ftory  above,  and  garrets.  In  thofe  which  are  Well 
furniihed,  you  fee  pier  glafles  and  marble  flabs ;  but 
the  chairs  are  either  paultry  things,  made  with  ftraw-r 
bottoms,  which  coft  about  a  (hilling  a-piece,  or  old- 
fafliioned,  high-backed  feats  of  needle^work,  fluffed 
very  clumfy  and  incommcdious.  The  tables  are 
fquare  Br  boards,  that  (land  on  edge  in  a  corner,  ex- 
cept when  they  are  ufed,  and  then  they  are  fet  upoa 
crofs  legs  that  open  and  fhut  occafionally.  The  king 
of  France  dines  off  a  board  of  this  kind.  Here  is 
plenty  of  table-ljnen  however.  The  poorell  tradef- 
fnan  in  Bologne  has  a  napkin  on  every  cover,  and 
filver  forks  with  four  prongs,  which  are  ufed  with, 
the  right  hand,  there  being  very  little  occafion  for 
knives  *,  for  the  meat  is  boiled  or  roafted  to  rags. 
The  French  beds  are  fo  high,  that  fometimes  one  is 
cbliged  to  mount  them  by  the  help  of  fteps  •,  and 
this  is  alfo  the  cafe  in  Flanders.  They  very  ieldom 
ufe  feather-beds ;  but  they  lie  upon  a  paUIafe^  or  bag 
of  ftraw,  over  which  are  laid  two,  and  fometimes 
three  matrafTes.  Their  tefters  are  high  and  old- 
fafhioned,  and  their  curtains  generally  of  thin  bays, 
red,  or  green,  laced  with  taudry  yellow,  in  imitation 
of  gold.  In  fome  houfes,  however,  one  meets  with 
jfurniture  of  ftamped  linen  -,  but  there  is  no  fuch  thing 
^  a  carpet  to  be  feen,  and  the  floors  are  in  a  very 
dirty  condition.  They  have  not  even  the  implements 
of  cle^nlinefs  in  this  country.  If  there  is  no  cleanli- 
nefs  among  thefe,  much  lefs  ihall  we  find  delicacy, 
which  is  the  cleanlinefs  of  the  mind.  Indeed  they 
are  utter  ftrangers  to  what  we  call  common  decency^ 
and  I  could  mention  fome  high-flavoured  inflances, 
^t  which  even  a  native  of  Edinburgh  would  flop  his 
4iofe.  There  are  certain  mortifying  views  of  human 
ran:re,  which  undoubtedly  ought  to  be  concealed  as 
piuch  as  pofTible,  in  order  to  prevent  giving  offence: 

and 
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;ind  nothing  can  be  more  abfurd,  than  to  plead  thw 
difference  of  cuftpm  in  different  countries,  in  defence 
of  thofe  ufages  which  cannot  fail  of  giving  difguft  to 
^  organs  and  fenfes  of  all  mankind.  Will  cuftom  ex- 
empt from  the  imputation  of  grofs  indecency  a  French 
lady,  who  ifhifts  her  froufy  fmock  in  prefence  of  a 
male  yifitant,  and  talks  to  him  of  her  lavement,  her 
ftiedicine,  and   her  bidet?  An  Italian  fignora  makes 
po  fcruple  of  telling  you,  (he  is  fuch  a  day  to  begin 
a  courfe  of  phyfic  for  the  pox.     The  celebrated  re- 
former of  the  Italian   comedy  introduces  a   child 
befouling  itfelf  on  the  ftage,  Oe,  no  ti  senti? 
BisoGNA    DESFASSARLO,    (fa    cetmo    cht  fenteji  mal 
odpre)    I  have  known  a  lady  handed  to  the  houfe  of 
office  by  her  admirer,  who  flood  at  the  door,  and 
entertained  her  with  bons  mots  all  the  time  fhe  was 
^within.     But  I  fhould  be  glad  to  know  whether  it  is 
poffible  for  a  fine  lady  to  fpeak  and  aft  in  this  man- 
ner, without  exciting  ideas  to  her  own  difadvantage 
in  the  mind  of  evel-y  man  who  has  any  imagination 
left,  and  enjoys  the  entire  ufe  of  his  lenfes,  howfo- 
cver  flie  may  be  authorifed  by  the  cuftoms  of  her 
country  ?  There  is  nothing  fo  vilp  or  repugnant  to 
nature,  but  you  may  plead  prefcription  fot  it,  in  the 
cuftoms  of  fome  nation  or  other.    A  Parifian  likes 
mortified  P.elh  :  a  native  of  Legiboli  will  not  tafte  his 
fifh  till  it  is  quite  putrefied  :  the  civilized  inhabitants 
of  Kamfchatka  get  drunk  with  the  urine  of  their 
guefts,  whom  they  have   already   intoxicated :  the 
Nova  Zemblians  make  merry  on  train-oil :  the  Groen- 
landers  eat  in  the  fame  difh  with  their  dogs :  the 
Caffres,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hof  e,  pifs  upon  thofe 
whom  they  delight   to  honour,   and  feaft  upon  a 
Iheep's  intertines  as  the  greateft  dainty  that  can  be 
prefented,     A  true  bred  Frenchman  dips  his  fingers, 
Jmbrowned  with  fnuff,  into  his  plate  filled  with  rar 
gout;  between  every  three  mouthfiils,  he  produces 
his  fnuff- box,  and  takes  a  frelh  pinch,  with  the  moit 
graceful  gefticulations ;  then  he  produces  his  hand- 
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kerchief,  which  may  be  termed  the  flag  of  abomina- 
tion, and,  in  the  ufe  of  both,  fcatters  his  favours 
among  thofe  who  have  the  happinefs  to  fit  near  him. 
It  muft  be  owned,  however,  that  a  Frenchman  will 
not  drink  out  of  a  tankard,  in  which,  perhaps,  a  dozen 
of  filthy  mouths  have  flabbered,  as  is  the  cuftom  in 
England.  Here  every  individual  has  his  own  gobe- 
let,  which  Hands  before  him,  and  he  helps  himfelf 
occafionally  with  wine  or  water,  or  both,  which  like- 
wife  ftand  upon  the  table.  But  I  know  no  cuftom 
more  beaftly  than  that  of  ufing  water-glafles,  in 
which  polite  company  fpirt  and  fquirt,  and  ipue  the 
filthy  Kourings  of  their  gums  under  the  eyes  of  each 
6thery  I  knew  a  lover  cured  of  his  paflion,  by  feeing 
this  nafty  cafcade  difcharged  from  the  mouth  of  his 
miftrefs. 

The  common  people  here,  as  in  all  countries  where 
jhey  live  poorly  and  dirtily,  are  hard-featured,  and 
of  very' brown,  or  rather  tawny  complexions.  As 
they  feldoih  eat  meat,  their  juices  are  deftitutc  of 
that  animal  oil  which  gives  a  plumpnefs  and  fmooth- 
nfefs  to  thfc  ftin,  and  defends  thofe  fine  capillaries 
from'  the  injuriejg  of  the  weather,  which  would  other- 
wife  coalefce,  or  be  flirunk  up,  fo  as  to  impede  the 
circulation  On  the  external  furface  of  the  body.  As 
for  the  dirt,  it  undoubtedly  blocks  up  the  pores  of 
the  flcin,  and  diforders  the  peripiration  ;  confequently 
muft  contribute  to  the  fcurvy,  itch,  and  other  cuta- 
neous diftempers."] 

The  road  for  great  part  of  the  way  to  Abbeville  is 
extreamly  delightful,  it  extending  feveral  miles  thro* 
iin  aVenue  Of  fine  fpreading  trees.  The  laft-mentioned 
city  is  feated  on  the  river  Somme,  and  appears  to  be 
ftrongly  fortified.  There  are  three  draw-bridges  over 
broad  and  deep  moats  before  you  can  enter  the  town. 
Here  is  a  large  manufadure  of  woollen  ftufl^s,  and 
feveral  churches  and  convents,  in  Ibme  of  which  are 
polerable  paintings.  But  though  it  is  a  handlome 
'^■•^  -       .     .     ,  well- 
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veU-buiit  town,  our  CM^commodatioiis  were  very  in^r 
4i0Vi«nr>  9nd  the  wine  exceeding  bad.    • 

BiCtween  Abbeville  and  Beauv^  is  a  fine  open 
champaign  eountry,  extreamly  i^rtile,  and  abounding 
with  nares»  that  fnik  ind  play  by  the  fide  of  the  road, 
which  is  for  the  moft  part  paved.  This  city  is  one 
of  t^  beft  I  had  feen  in  France :  I  reckoned  up 
twelve  churches,  chiefl/  in  the  Gothic  taite  -,  one  of 
them,  Cfm(^  St.  Peter'fi,  is  a  lioble  buildii^,  and  the 
choir  i^  moft  beautifully  and  richly  ornamented.  The 
marlcet-p^ace  is  fpadous  wd  neat,  and  the  town  en^ 
joys  »  fine  fituation  on  the  river,  »midft  feycral  plea- 
ian(  villages,  couiatry-houies,  and  delightful  vine- 
yards, that  form  on  (he  whole  a  moll  agreieable 
profpeiCb. 

I  by  this  time  was  become  fully  lenfible  of  the  bad- 
iie&  of  the  inns  in  general  on  this  road,  and  of  the  im- 
poilng  di/pofition  of  the  people,  who  are  ready  tp 
take  all  advantages  <^  ikangers,  but  more  efpecially 
of  tb^  Englifh,  whom  ihey  inoi^gine  %o  be  m^de  g£ 
money. 

Fiom  l^eauyais  I  proceeded  throi^  9  pleafant 
road  40  St.  Dennisi  which  has  a  luoft  magnificent 
caiiliedr,sijio  where  the  ^y^  family  of  France  are  in- 
ferredj  ^  9  faasaous  coHe^ion  of  curiofities  -,  but 
beiDg  -defirous  to  reach  IPajis,  I  did  not  ftiy  to  fee 
^em.  The  road  i!o  Paris,  w^ich  Is  about  fix  miles 
dift^t,  is  bronid  And  well  paved,  with  a  row  of  fine 
fpreading  trees  on  each  fide,  foi^ming  an  agreeable 
vift>. 

I  arrived  at  Pitris  lon  the  23d  of  September,  at 
about  fow  in  the  afternoon,  entering  through  the 
gate  of  St.  Dennis,  which  ^wfembbs  an  ancient 
triumphal  arch,  and  is  beautifulfly  adorned  with  ba0b 
relievos,  n^ffefentliAg  'the  victories  of  Lewis  XIV. 
k  feems  to  'be  f^U  i^ty  ifeet  high,  and  almoil  as 
broad.  Atthisjgiitie  your  chaife  will  he  ftopped  by 
o^icer^,.  ,vhp  :will  want  iio  fcAtch  .your  baggage,  .and 
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Inrve  it  in  their  pdwer  to  give  you  a  great  deal  of 
(rouble*,  but  by  making  them  a  prefent  of  half  a 
crown,  and  ordering  your  fervants  to  treat  them  with 
extraordinary  complaifanee,  they  will  give  you  but 
liide  interruption. 

On  pafling  through  the  above  gate  you  enter  the 
Rue  St.  Dennis,  which  is  long,  and  almoft  aa  broad 
as  Fleet-ftreet  \  the  houfes  are  high,  and  make  a  good 
appearance,  and  the  llreet  is  well  paved*,  but  at  night 
is  only  lighted  by  lanthorns  hung  upon  cords  in  the 
middle  of  the  fhreet,  with  a  fm^  candle  burning  iti . 
each.  As  I  did  not  underftand  French,  I  on  my  Brib 
arrival  boarded  and  lodged  in  a  private  family  on 
reafonable  terms,  where  1  had  a  mailer  to  inftrudt 
flie,  and  made  a  rcfolution  not  to  vifit  any  of  my 
countrymen,  till  I  had  made  a  fufiicient  progrefs  in 
the  language. 

The  firft  place  I  went  to  fee  was  the  royal  hofpital 
of  the  invalids,  in  the  quarter  called  St.  Germain's, 
where  the  Englifh  generally  refide.  This  celebrated 
hofpital  was  founded  by  Lewis  XIV.  and  is  fituated 
hear  the  river  Seine,  almoft  oppofite  to  the  Tuille- 
ries,  or  royal  gardens.  It  is  built  of  flone,  and  con- 
fifts  of  five  handfome  quadrangles,  in  which  7000 
difabled  foldiers  are  faid  to  be  lodged,  and  decently 
maintained  after  the  manner  of  the  Chelfea  penfion- 
ers.  The  middle  fquare  is  very  grand,  and  almoft  as 
large  as  all  the  other  four!  They  are  furrounded  with 
piazzas  and  galleries  \  on  the  walls  are  painted  fome 
of  the  battles  of  Lewis  XIV^  and  in  the  principal 
apartments  are  feveral  valuable  piftures.  The  new 
church  adjoining  to  it  is  efteemed  the  fineft  piece  of 
architedure  in  all  Paris.  The  front  is  ftately,  and 
adorned  with  columns  and  pilafters  of  the  Doric  and 
Corinthian  orders ;  the  dome  is  finely  painted,  and 
round  it  on  the  infide  are  (ix  chapels,  in  each  of 
which  is  tlie  Aatue  of  a  faint  of  white  marble. 

I  next  vifited  the  chapel  of  St.  Sulpice,  and  it 
happening  to  be  a  fellival  of  that  faint,  it  was  richly 
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hung  and  illuminated  with  a  multitude  of  lamps  and 
■wax  candles :  the  high  altar,  which  is  generally  cover- 
ed, was  expofed  to  public  view,  moft  Iplendidly  deco- 
rated with  precious  ftones:  near  it  flood  a  filvcr 
ftatue  of  the  virgin  Mary  as  big  as  the  life.  The 
windows  of  this  church  are  finely  painted. 

From  hertce  I  went  to  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame, 
a  magnificent  Gothic  ftruAure,  that  very  much  re- 
fembles  Weftminfter  abbey.  Itisfupported  by  above 
a  hundred  lofty  pillars,  and  agaihft  one  of  them  is 
built  the  reprefentation  of  a  rock,  upon  which  is  a 
caftle,  with  the  ftatue  of  St.  Chriftopher  of  a  gigantic 
fize.  The  high  altar  is  compofed  of  fi^ne  Egyptian 
marble,  and  near  it  is  an  image  of  the  virgin  Ma- 
ry, with  Chrift  lying  dead  ort  her  knees :  this  is  al- 
lowed to  be  a  mafter-piece.  On  one  fide  is  the  ftatue 
of  Lewis  XIII.  and  on  the  other  that  of  his  fon  Lewis 
'XIV.  both  in  a  pofture  of  adoration.  There  are  alfo 
feveral  large  figures  of  angels,  faid  to  be  of  filver. 
At  the  weft  end  of  this'  ftru6ture  are  two  towers,  and 
in  the  middle  ftands  a  fpire,  which  appears  too  fmall 
for  fo  noble  an  edifice.  The  front  is  adorned  with 
the  ftatues  of  feveral  of  th:  kings  of  France. 

At  a  fmall  diftance  is'  the  hofpital  called  the  Hotel 
•Dieu,  or  the  houfe  of  God,  in  whkh  patients  are  at- 
tended with  the  greateft  care  and  tendcrnefs  by  nuns, 
■who  difcharge  the  office  of  nurfes.  To  the  honour 
of  this  hofpital,  all  manner  of  patients  are  admitted, 
without  regard  to  country,  religion,  or  difeafe,  and 
DO  fecurity  is  required-  for  iheir  burial  in  cafe  of 
death  •,  nor  are  thole  who  labour  under  any  incurable 
difeafe  ever  difcharged  and  fufFcred  to  perifti  in  the 
ftreets. 

In  St.  Anthony's  ftreet  is  a  church  belonging  to' 
thejefui'ts,  that  has  a  very  magnifieent  altar;  on  one 
fide  of  it  ftands  a  large  filver  image  of  an  angel,  with' 
its  arm  extended,  and  holding  in  its  hand  a  golden' 
eale  in  the  ftiape  of  a  heart ;  on  the  other  fide  ftands 
another  angei-in  the  feme  pofition  :  but  what  is  mdft 
extraordinary^  within  thefe  golden  hearts  are  the  real- 
ones' 
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dhes  of  Lewis  XIII.  and  XIV.  Ti  is  church  s  a  neae 
and  elegant  modern  ftrufture. 

The  palace  of  the  Tuilleries  adjoins  to  the  Louvr'^, 
fiear  the  river  fide:  the  gardens  arc  large  and  finci 
laid  out.  They  are  vifited  by  the  quality,  and  \{ 
who  wear  a  black  bag  and  a  Iword  are  permitted  co 
walk  here,  though  all  their  other  apparel  may  not  be 
worth  a  crown.  Here  is  a  fine  terrace-walk  of  a  con- 
fiderable  length,  from  whence  you  have  a  profped  of 
a  part  of  the  town,  the  river  Seine,  and  the  adjacent 
country.  Here  arc  alfo  feveral  bafons,  fountains  and 
fine  ftatues.  The  palace  is  a  magnificent  ftrudure,  and 
ftands  fo  near  the  Louvre,  that  a  ftrangcr  may  cafily 
miftake  them  for  one  place ;  this  was  doubtlefs  the 
original  intention  of  the  builder,  and  had  it  been 
finiihed,  it  would  have  formed  the  largeft^  and  per- 
haps the  mod  beautiful  ftru(flure  in  the  univerfe. 

Though  the  city  hath  feveral  bridges,  yet  only  three 
of  them  are  worth  notice.  The  Pont  Neuf,  or  new 
bridge,  is  a  very  fine  one,  adorned  with  an  cqueftrial 
ftatue  of  Henry  IV.  on  a  veiy  handfome  pedcftal, 
which  at  the  corners  have  fome  brafs  flatues.  This 
bridge  is  compofcd  of  twelve  arches,  and  on  eich 
fide  is  a  foot-path,  on  which  are  feveral  ftalls  or 
fmall  fhops ;  but  in  the  evening  they  are  obliged  to 
be  taken  down.  This  bridge  affords  a  fine  profpe<5t 
of  the  Louvre,  Notre  Dame,  and  all  that  part  of  the 
town;  and  near  the  end  of  it  toward  the  Louvre,  is 
the  curious  fountain  of  the  Samaritan,  lb  called  from 
the  ftatues  of  our  Saviour  and  the  Samaritan  woman 
placed  upon  it.  Except  Weftminfter-bridge,  to 
which  this  is  certainly  inferior,  I  think  thi:>  is  the 
noblett  bridge  I  ever  faw. 

The  water  of  the  river  Seine  generally  looks  green 
an4  diity,  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as  it  is 
commonly  filled  with  covered  barges  tuU  of  walher-t 
\vomen  cleaning  their  linen :  yet  it  is  carried  in  pails 
through  the  llreets,  and  Ibid  as  milk  is  in  London^ 
I  rannot  here  help  remarkiiigi  that  the  French  wo- 
'    '  •  *  men 
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men  are  th^  worft  laundrefles  in  Europe  :  they  wa(1i 
their  linen  in  cold  water  in  the  river,  and  as  to  iron- 
ins  and  plaiting,  ti.ey  have  not  the  lead  notion  of  it. 
•  "There  are  here  indeed  fome  Englilh  women,  who  will 
finifh  them  pretty  neatly,  but  not  lb  white  as  in  Eng- 
land, which  may  in  a  good  meafure  be  owing  to  the 
water. 

Pont  Royal  is  a  handfome  ftone  bridge  of  five 
arches,  built  by  Lewis  XIV.  almoft  opponte  to  the 
Tuilleries. 

The  laft  bridge  worthy  of  notice  is  Pont  St,  Mi- 
chael, on  which  are  feveral  houfes  and  handfome 
ihops. 

The  palace  of  Luxemburg  was  built  by  Mary  de 
Medicis,  and  is  a  noble  edifice,  chiefly  of  the  Tufcan 
order,  fituated  in  a  part  of  the  town  called  the  Uni- 
verfity.  The  great  gallery  is  worthy  the  attention  of 
the  traveller,  and  among  the  reft  are  feveral  curious 
paintings  by  Paul  Rubens,  containing  the  moll:  re- 
markable tranfaftions  of  the  life  of  that  queen.  The 
other  apartments  are  alfo  richly  furniOied,  and  adorned 
with  a  fine  coUedion  of  valuable  paintings.  The 
gardens  of  this  palace  are  elegantly  laid  out,  and  or- 
namented with  fountains.  They  are  daily  vifited  by 
the  nobility  and  others,  like  thole  of  the  Tuilleries  •, 
but  more  efpecially  on  Sundays,  when  feveral  thou- 
fands  of  all  ranks  make  their  appearance  there.  It  is 
here  the  cuftom  for  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the 
firft  quality,  though  richly  drefled,  to  fit  down  to 
difcourfe  on  the  grafs. 

I  had  not  been  long  at  Paris  before  1  had  an  op- 
portunity of  being  a  melancholy  fpeftator  at  the 
execution  of  a  perfon  broke  upon  the  wheel,  as  it  is 
commonly  called.  The  unhappy  criminal  was  con- 
vidcd  for  fliooting  at  a  perfon  with  an  intent  to  kill 
him  •,  he  wounded  the  man  terribly  in  the  fece,  and 
though  he  furvived,  the  rigour  of  the  fentence  was 
not  moderated.  The  execution  was  at  the  Greve,  a 
fort  of  fquare,  in  which  (lands  the  town-houfe.    In 
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tl\c  middle  of  this  fquare  a  fcaftbld  was  eredbed ;  and 
at  halt'  an  hour  aKtcr  four  the  prifoncr  was  bmught  to 
i[  in  a  care,  attended  by  the  cicy  guard  walking  two 
and  two,  and  a  priell  accompanying  the  dying  man. 
On  the  fcaffokl  was  creded  a  large  crofs,  exadly  \n 
the  form  of  that  commonly  reprefented  for  St.  An- 
drew's. The  executioner  and  his  afllftants  placed  the 
prifoner  on  it,  in  lUch  a  manner,  that  his  arms  and 
legs  were  extended  agreeably  to  the  form  of  the  crofs, 
and  ftrongly  tied  d;)wn.  Under  each  arm,  leg,  &c. 
was  cut  a  k  notch  in  the  wood,  as  a  mark  where  the 
executioner  might  with  greater  facility,  break  the 
bone.  He  held  in  his  hand  an  iron  bar,  not  unlike 
an  iron  crow,  and  in  the  firft  place  broke  his  arms, 
then  in  a  moment  after  both  his  thighs.  It  was 
dreadful  to  fee  the  poor  wretch  writhe  his  body  with 
agony,  and  to  obferve  the  diilortions  of  his  face.  It 
was  a  confiderable  time  before  he  expired,  and  ic 
would  have  been  longer,  had  not  the  executioner 
given  him  what  is  called  the  coup  de  grace,  or  merciful 
ftroke,  on  his  ftomach;  which  at  once  put  an  end  to 
his  mifery.  They  then  took  the  dead  body  from  the 
crofs,  and  put  it  on  a  wheel,  fixed  to  a  long  pole, 
where  he  was  expofed  for  fome  time  -,  and  this  part 
of  the  ceremony  occafions  the  common  expreflion  of 
being  broke  upon  the  wheel,  though  it  is  performed 
on  a  crofs. 

Some  time  after,  I  took  the  advantage  of  a  fine 
■  da} ,  In  order  to  vifit  the  palace  of  Verfailles,  which 
is  twelve  miles  from  Paris.  There  are  feveral  ways 
of  going  this  fliort  journey ;  but  the  moit  agreeable 
paffage  is,  in  my  opinion,  in  the  galliot,  a  fmall 
barge,  which  fets  out  every  morning  from  the  Pont 
.  Royal,  and  lands  you  at  Seve,  horn  whence  you  have 
a  delightful  walk  to  Verfailles,  through  an  avenue 
confifting  of  three  rows  of  trees,  that  extend  a  mile 
and  a  half,  quite  up  to  the  palace. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  vifta  you  come  to  a  large 
parade,  on  each  fide  of  which  are  the  king's  ftables; 
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thefe  arc  noble  ftrudtures,  that  might  be  midaken  for 
palaces ;  they  contain  a  great  number  of  fine  horfes, 
but  the  bed  are  EnglKh  hunters,  of  which  his  ma- 
jffly  is  cxtreamly  fond.  Having  pafltd  the  parade, 
you  enter  through  the  gate  of  the  iron  palifade,  into 
the  firft  court,  which  is  flanked  by  four  pavillions ; 
but  thefe  buildings  make  no  extraordinary  figure,  and 
fell  far  fhort  of  my  exp eolations.  From  hence  you 
pafs  through  the  gate  of  another  palifade,  into  the 
fecond  court,  which  is  fmaller,  but  has  moie  grand 
and  pompous  buildings.  The  third  court,  to  which 
you  afcend  by  five  iteps,  is  terminated  by  a  very 
lioble  edifice.  Here  is  a  fine  portico,  with  three  large 
doors  neatly  gilt,  by  which  you  enter  the  hall; 
which  is  fupported  by  marble  columns,  and  adorned 
with  ftatues.  The  grand  ftair-cafe  is  very  wide  -,  it 
is  of  the  moft  beautiful  marble,  and  is  finely  decorated 
with  painting  and  fculpture.  Oppofite  the  wings  and 
front  of  this  court,  are  valuable  bufts,  and  in  the 
centre  ftands  a  fountain  adorned  with  gilt  ftatues: 
the  front  of  the  palace  next  the  garden  is  extreamly 
noble,  and  makes  you  ample  amends  for  your  difap- 
pointment,  at  your  firft  entrance  into  it  from  Paris. 
It  is  entirely  of  ftone,  and  of  a  prodigious  length ; 
which  has  this  difadvantage,  that  if  it  be  viewed  at 
fome  diftance  in  the  gardens,  it  appears  much  too  low 
for  the  length. 

The  principal  rooms  are  the  following :  the  hall 
of  plenty,  and  that  where  ftands  the  billiard-table, 
in  which  are  fome  excellent  paintings  by  the  greateft 
mafters.  The  hall  of  Venus  is  very  beautiful,  and, 
befide  the  other  curiofities,  has  an  ancient  ftatue  of 
a  Roman  conful  finely  executed.  The  hall  of  Mer- 
cury, is  adorned  with  paintings  by  Titian,  and  other 
eminent  hands ;  and  in  that  of  Mars,  is  a  fine  paint- 
ing of  the  family  of  Darius  at  the  feet  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  by  J_e  Brun  :  in  this  piece  the  paflions  are 
beautifully  expreflled.  The  grand  gallery  is  222  feet 
long,andjo  broad:  the  cielingwhicllii;  arched; is  lofty 
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ions,  are 


nnd  finely  painted  by  Le  Brun,with  allegorical  figures, 
feprefenting  the  hiftory  of  Lewis  XIV.  i\om  the  peace 
-  of  the  Pirenees,  to  that  of  Nimeguen,  in  nine  large 
compartments  and  eighteen  fmall  ones.  This  mag- 
nificent gallery  is  adorned  with  eight  antique  ftatues, 
and  many  valuable  bulls,  vafes,  and  tables  of  por- 
phyry and  alabafter.  On  the  fide  fronting  the  garden, 
it  has  feventeen  lofty  windows ;  and  the  oppofite  fide 
is  wainfcotted  with  looking-glafs,  which  has  a  molt 
pleafing  effed.  The  whole  is  finely  ornamented  with 
gildings  as  are  mod  of  the  other  apartments.  The 
furniture  is,  however,  now  much  foiled,  and  with 
refpeft  to  neatnefs  and  cleanlincfs  is  far  inferior  to 
that  in  the  (iate-rooms  in  the  palaces  of  Kenfingto.i, 
Hampton-Court,  and  Windlbr.  The  apartments  of 
the  king  and  queen  are  finely  painted  j  and  in  his 
hiajefty*s  bed-chamber  are  fome  excellent  pidures  : 
his  bed  is  of  crimfon  velvet,  richly  embroidered  with 
gold,  which  is  called  the  winter  furniture,  for  in  fum- 
mer  they  put  on  thinner  and  lighter.  The  bed  ftands 
in  a  fmall  alcove,  and  before  it  is  a  gilt  baluftrade. 
The  cabinet  of  rarities  is  of  an  odogonal  figure,  and 
contains  a  furprizing  colledion  of  curiofities  in  agate, 
cryftal,  jewels,  medals  and  other  antiquities,  with  fe- 
veral  paintings  by  the  greateft  mafters.  The  chapel 
is  a  very  noble  ftru^lure ;  the  archite£lure  is  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  and  the  infide  is  adorned  with  a 
variety  of  ftatues,  baflb  relievos,  and  paintings. 

The  gardens  afford  new  fcenes  of  aftoniihment. 
in  the  firft  walk,  ^s  you  advance  directly  from  the 
terrace  along  the  front  of  the  palace,  you  come  to  two 
bafons ;  and  in  the  midft  of  each  the  water  is  thrown 
up  in  the  form  of  a  wheat-flieaf,  to  the  height  of 
about  thirty  feet.  The  borders  of  thefe  bafons  are 
adorned  with  feveral  groupes  of  brazen  figures,  repre- 
fenting  river  gods,  and  nymphs.  At  the  corners  of 
this  terrace,  are  two  other  marble  bafons,  where  the 
fountains  form  two  fine  flieets  of  water,  and  upon  the 
borders  are  feveral  figures  of  animals  made  of  brafs. 
_  ,  U  2  Below 
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Below  «thefc  fountains  is  a  very  noble  one,  adorned 
with   the  ftatues   of  Latona,  Apollo,  and   Diana. 
There  are  here  many  other  fountains  and  cafcades, 
the  beauty   of  which  exceeds  all  defcription :  but 
what  is  moft  admired  is  the  grand  canal  1600  yards 
long,  and  64  broad,  with  a  large  odlagon  bafon  at 
each  end,  and  interfered  in  the  middle  by  another 
canal  about  260  yards  in  length.     Here  the  court 
fometimes  take  the  diverfion  of  failing  in  yachts  and 
galleys.    The  labyrinth  is  a  fine  grove  with  two  fta- 
tues at  the  entrance;  the  one  of-^fop,  and  the  other 
of  Cupid  holding  a  clue  of  thread  in  his  hand,  inti- 
mating the  neceflity  of  fuch  a  guide  to  prevent  his 
being  loft  in  the  intricate  windings  of  the  place.     At 
each  turning  you  meet  with  a  fountain  adorned  with 
fine  fhells,  in  which  is  reprefented  in  a  lively  manner, 
one  of  ^fop's  fables,  and  the  fubje<^  is  exprcfled  in 
four  lines  of  French  verfes  in  golden  letters,  on  a 
plate  of  bronze  painted  black.  *'' 

The  orangery  or  green-houfe  is  a  noble  piece  of 
architedure,  confifting  of  feveral  galleries,  the  largeft 
of  which  is  400  feet  long,  and  30  broad,  and  aU  of 
them  are  adorned  with  columns  of  the  Tufcan  order. 
Before  this  grecn-houfe  is  a  fine  parterre,  with  a 
fountain  in  the  middle  of  it,  which  throws  the  water 
40  feet  high,  and  the  whole  parterre  is  decorated  with 
'ftatues,  vafes,  and  other  ornaments. 

The  Trianon,  or  fummer-houie,  is  fituated  at  the 
entrance  of  a  wOod.  Its  front  is  adorned  by  a  beau- 
tiful periftyle  of  marble  columns.  At  the  extremity 
of  the  wings  of  the  bu»lding  are  two  pavilions,  and 
on  the  top  a  fine  baluftrade.  His  majefty's  apart- 
ments are  richly  furniftied,  and  adorned  with  exqui- 
fite  paintings :  the  gallery  is  very  noble,  and  afl^ords 
a  better  profpeft  or  the  gardens,  than  even  the  great 
gallery  of  the  palace.  It  has  private  gardens  prettily 
laid  out,  that  contain  a  great  variety  of  the  moft 
beautiful  flowers  -,  and  moft  of  the  bafons  and  foun- 
tains have  marble  'borders,     k  is  furrounded  with 
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pleafant  groves,  in  feme  of  which  are  fine  cafcades, 
clpecially  in  that  of  Laocoon. 

The  menagerie  refennbles  a  common  farm-houfe. 
It  ftancjs  in  the  centre  of  feven  little  courts,  where  are 
kept  the  wild  beafts,  and  all  forts  of  fowl :  but  on 
entering  it,  you  are  agreeably  furprifed  at  the  elegant 
appearance  of  the /apartments :  in  one  of  them  is  a 
rich  fettee  bed  or  conch,  for  his  majefty,  and  the 
cieling  is  covered  with  looking- glafs. 

One  great  advantage,  which  all  people  enjoy  at 
Verfailles  is,  that  they  have  conftantly  free  accefs  into 
jhe  gardens,  provided  they  are  equipped  with  a  bag- 
wig  and  a  fword, 

Some  time  after  I  made  an  excurfion  from  Paris  to 
the  palace  of  St.  Germain's,  which  is  about  four 
leagues  diftant  from  that  city,  and  fituated  on  a  high 
hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  runs  the  Seine:  on  the 
other  fide  is  a  large  foreft,  and  adjoining  to  the  houfe, 
a  park  which  has  fome  villas  leading  from  the  palace. 
It  was  formerly  a  hunting  feat :  the  garden  and  mag- 
nificent terrace  were  laid  out,  and  formed  under  the 
direftion  of  Lewis  XIV.  who  alJb  enlarged  the  build- 
ing, on  account  of  his  having  received  his  firft  breath 
in  that  palace :  here  alfo  king  James  II.  refided,  and 
fpent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  meditating  on  his 
own  imprudence.    The  palace  is  much  out  of  repair, 
and  chiefly  inhabited  by  Englilh,  Scotch,  and  Irifti 
families,  the  adherents  of  that  milguided  prince.     It 
has  fomething  the  appearance  or  a  caftle;  and  is 
furrounded  with  a  fine  gallery,  that  affords  a  view  of 
all  the  adjacent  country.     Indeed,  had  L.ewis  XIV. 
beftowed  but  half  the  expence  on  this  place,  as  he 
did  on  Verfailles,  it  would  have  been  probably  the 
mod  delightful  palace  in  the  univerfe. 

I  had  not  yet  met  with  any  place  in  France,  fo 
agreeable  and  pleafant  as  the  town  of  St.  Germain ; 
which  is  very  populous,  and  the  air  being  efteemed 
the  beft  of  any  about  Paris,  great  numbers  refort  thi- 
ther for  the  benefit  of  their  healths. 
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About  a  league  from  hence,  is  the  fmall  village  of  ' 
Marli,  fituated  near  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  where  is 
a  palace  faid  to  have  been  built  by  Lewis  XIV.  but 
this  ftrufture  is  not  anfwerable  to  the  magnificence  of 
the  gardens,  which  are  extreamly  fine,  ancl  the  foun- 
tains and  cafcades  exceed  fome  of  thojfe  at  Verfailles. 
Here  is  the  machine  that  fills  the  grand  refervoir, 
from  which  the  innumerable  water- works  at  Verfailles 
and  Marl'  are  fupplied. 

On  my  return  to  Paris,  I  vifited  the  palace  where 
the  duke  of  Orlean  refides.  This  is  a  noble  building, 
but  the  outfide  is  not  comparable  to  the  beauty  of 
the  apartments,  which  are  richly  furnifhed,  and  kept 
in  neater  order  than  the  palaces  generally  ar6  :  here 
are  abundance  of -excellent  paintings  executed  by  the 
greateft  mafters.  The  gardens  are  public,  and  as 
much  frequented  as  the  Tuilleries  and  Luxemburg; 
but  are  greatly  inferior  to  both.     '  '' 

Not  far  from  thence  ftands  the  college  of  the  Sor- 
bonne,  the  moll  celebrated  in  France :  it  was  origi- 
nally a  mean  ftrudure,  but  was  rebuilt  by  cardinal 
Richlieu,  and  contains  apartments  for  thirty  do6tors^ 
The  church  is  a  fine  edifice,  adorned  with  plaifters  of 
the  Corinthian  order,  and  feveral  ftatues  of  faints  and 
angels :  the  infide  of  the  dome  is  elegantfy  painted, 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  choir  is  the  tomb  of  that 
cardinal  in  a  reclining  poftiire,  fupported  by  religion, 
with  feverai  emblematical  figures  of  the  fciences  at  his 
feet. 

The  houfes  of  Paris  are  generally  very  high,  con- 
fifting  of  fix  or  feven  ftorics-,  and  fometimes  feven  or 
eight  different  families  live  in  one  houfe.  In  fome 
ftreets  inhabited  by  the  nobility  there  is  fcarce  a  houfe 
to  be  feen  •,  they  "being  built  with  a  wall  before  them. 
At  the  grand  gate  generally  (lands  a  Swifs  porter, 
with  large  v/hifkers ;  and  fometimes  I  have  fcen  two" 
or  thiee  lufty  footmen  £mbroidering  a  waiftcoat, 
workino;  the  wrill-bands  of  a  fhirr,  or  knitting  ftock- 
ings,  though  drclTed  and  powdered  out  like  men  of 
quality.      ^  '    '    «.  -  ' 
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'  The  fqiiare  of  Vendome,  or  of  Lewis  the  Great,  is 
large  and  handfome,  of  an  oftagonal  form,  and  the 
houfes  are  regularly  built.  In  the  center  is  an  equef- 
trian  ftatue  of  Lewis  XIV.  in  brafs,  ftanding  on  a 
marble  pedeftal  •,  which  has  this  infcription,  Viro  im' 
mortali ;  or,  'To  the  immortal  man :  other  infcriptions 
form  an  elogium  on  his  virtues  and  exploits. 

The  generality  of  the  ftreets  are  narrow,  and  have 
no  foot- ways  on  each  fide  with  pofts,  for  the  fafety 
of  the  paflengers,  as  our  ftreets  have  in  London;  one 
cannot  therefore  walk  in  them  without  danger ;  for 
the  hackney  coachmen  commonly  drive  very  fall, 
which,  from  the  crouds  caufed  by  the  narrownefs  of 
the  ftreets,  occafions  many  accidents.  The  hack- 
ney coaches  are  far  gentetler,  and  cafier  than  ours, 
and  more  in  number  -,  but  regulated  much  in  the 
fame  manner.  There  is  alio  a  vehicle  ufed  here  called 
a  vignerett,  made  after  the  manner  of  our  common 
chairs,  but  more  clumfy :  it  is  placed  upon  two  fmall 
wheels,  and  has  two  Ihafts  like  a  cart,  in  which  is 
a  perfon  who  draws  it  like  a  horfe  -,  and  if  the  paflTen- 
ger  has  ^  fcrvant,  he  goes  in  the  rear,  puftiing  it  for- 
ward. 

*    [Dr.  Smollet  obferves  from  Paris, "  Nothing 

gives  me  fuch  chagrin,  as  the  neceffity  I  am  under  to 
hire  a  valet  de  place^  as  my  own  fervant  does  not  fpeak 
the  language.  You  cannot  conceive  with  what  eager* 
nefs  and  dexterity  thofe  rafcally  valets  exert  them- 
felves  in  pillaging  ftrangers.  There  is  always  one 
ready  in  waiting  on  your  arrival,  who  begins  by  af- 
fifting  your  own  fervant  to  unload  your  baggage,  and 
interefts  himfelf  in  your  affairs  with  fuch  artful  offici- 
oufnefs,  that  you  will  find  it  difficult  to  fhake  him 
off,  even  though  you  are  determined  beforehand 
againft  hiring  any  fuch  domeftic.  He  produces  re- 
commendations from  his  former  mafters,  and  the 
people  of  the  houfe  vouch  for  his  honefty.  The 
truth  is,  thofe  fellows  are  very  handy,  ufeful,  and  ob- 
liging ;  and  fo  far  honeft,  that  they  will  not  ftcal  in 
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the  ufual  way.     You  may  fafely  truft  one  of  them  to 
bring  you  a  hundred  loui'dorcs  from  your  banker  j 
but  they  fleece  you  without  mercy  in  every  other  ar- 
ticle of  expence.     They  lay  all  your  tradefmen  under 
contribution  -,    your  taylor,   barber,    mantua-maker, 
milliner,  perfumer,  (hocmakcr,  mercer,  jeweller,  hat- 
ter, traiteur,  and  wine-merchant :  even  the  bourgeois 
who  owns  your  coach  pays  him  tv/enty  fols  per  day. 
His  wages  amount  to  twice  as  much,  To  that  I  ima- 
gine the  fellow  that  ferves  me,  makes  above  ten  (hil- 
lings a  day,  befide  his  victuals,  v/hich,  by  the  bye, 
he  has  no  right  to  demand.     Living  at  Paris,  to  the 
beft  of  my  recoUedion,   is  very  near  twice  as  dear  as 
jt  was  fifteen  years  ago;    and,   indeed,  this  is  tlie 
cafe  in   London;    a  c:rcum(lance  that  muft  be  un- 
doubtedly owing  to  an  increafe  of  taxes ;  for  1  do 
not  find  that  in  the  articles  of  eating  and  drinking, 
the  French  people  arc  more  luxurious  than  they  were 
heretofore.     All  ma-  ler  of  butchers  meat  and  poul- 
try are  extreamly  good  in  this  place.      The  beef  is 
excellent.     The  wine,  which   is  generally  drank,  is 
a  very  thin  kind  of  Burgundy.     I  can  by  no  means 
•relifh  their  cookery ;    but  one  breakfafts  delicioufly 
upon  \\it\r  petit  patns  and  ih^'iv  paies  of  butter,  which 
laft  is  exquifite.        .,,         .*  *   v 

The  common  people,  and  even  the  bourjeois  of 
Paris,  live  at  this  feafon  (O6lober)  chiefly  on  bread 
and  grapes,  which  is  undoubtedly  very  wholefome 
.  fare.  \i  the  fame  finiplicity  of  diet  prevailed  in 
England,  we  (hould  certainly  underfel  the  French  at 
all  foreign  markets ;  for  they  are  very  llothful  with 
'  all  their  vivacity  ;  and  the  great  number  of  their  ho- 
lidays not  only  encourages  this  lazy  difpofition,  but 
aftually  robs  them  of  one  half  of  wJiat  their  labour 
would  otherwife  produce :  fo  that,  if  our  common 
peopk-  were  not  fo  expenfive  in  their  living,  that  is, 
in  their  eating  and  drinking,  labour  might  be  afforded 
cheaper  in  Eng'and  than  in  France,  'i  here  ar«  three 
young  I'jity  huiries,  nkces  or  daughters  of  a  blaclc- 
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fmith,  that  lives  juft  oppofite  to  my  windows,  who 
do  nothing  from  morning  till  night.  They  cat  grapes 
and  bread  from  feven  till  nine.  From  nine  till  twelve 
they  dr€rs  their  hair,  and  are  all  the  afternoon  gaping 
at  the  window  to  view  paflengers.  I  do  not  perceive 
that  they  give  themfeives  the  trouble  cither  to  make 
their  beds,  or  clean  their  apartment.  The  fame  fpi- 
rit  of  idlenefs  and  diflipation  I  have  obierved  in  every 
part  of  France,  and  among  every  clafs  of  people. 

Every  objed  fecms  to  have  llirunk  in  its  dimen- 
fions  fmce  I  was  laft  in  Paris.  The  Louvre,  the 
palais- royal,  the  bridges,  and  the  river  Seine,  by  no 
means  anfwer  the  ideas  I  had  formed  of  them  from 
my  former  obfervation.  When  the  memory  is  not 
very  corred,  the  imagination  always  betrays  her  into 
fuch  extravagancies.  When  I  firft  revifited  my  own 
country,  after  an  abfence  of  fourteen  years,  I  found 
every  thing  diminilhed  in  the  lame  manner;  and  I 
could  fcarce  believe  my  own  eyes." 

*'  After  all,  it  is  in  England  only,  where  we  muft 
look  for  chearful  apartments,  gay  furniture,  neatncfe 
and  convenience.  There  is  a  ftrange  incongruity  in 
the  French  genius.  With  all  their  volatility,  prattle, 
and  fondnefs  for  bom  mots^  they  delight  in  a  fpccies  of 
drawling,  melancholy  church  mufic.  Their  nioftfa- 
vonrite  dramatic  pieces  are  almoft  withoi.t  incident; 
and  the  dialogue  of  their  comedies  cop^,j:s  of  moral, 
infipid  apophthegms,  entirely  deftitute  of  wit  or  re- 
partee. I  know  what  I  hazard  by  this  opinion  among 
the  implicit  admirers  of  Lully,  Racine,  and  Moliere. 

I  do  not  talk  of  the  bulls,  the  ftatues,  and  piftures 
v;hich  abound  at  Verfailles,  and  other  places  in  and 
about  Paris,  particularly  the  great  coUedion  of  capi- 
tal pieces  in  the  Palais- royal,  belonging  to  the  duke 
of  Orleans.  I  have  neither  capacity  nor  inclination 
to  give  a  critique  on  thefe  chef  d'ornvres^  which  in- 
deed would  take  up  a  whole  volume.  1  have  feen 
this  great  magazine  of  painting  three  times  with  afto- 
nifhmer.t  >  but  I  fliould  have  been  better  plealbd,  if 
there  had  not  been  half  the  number :  one  is  bewil- 
.  s        :  dered 
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dcred  in  fuch  a  profufion,  as  not  to  know  where  to 
begin,  and  hurried  away  before  there  is  time  to  con- 
fider  one  piece  with  any  fort  of  deliberation.  Befide, 
the  rooms  are  all  dark,  and  a  great  many  of  the  pic- 
tures hang  in  a  bad  light.  As  for  Trianon,  Marli, 
and  ChoifTi,  they  are  no  more  than  pigeon-houfes, 
in  refpeft  to  palaces ;  and,  notwithftanding  the  ex- 
travagant eulogiums  which  you  have  heard  of  the 
French  king's  houfes,  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that 
the  king  of  England  is  better,  I  mean  more  com- 
fortably lodged.  I  ought,  however,  to  except  Foun- 
tainbleau,  which  I  have  not  fcen. 

The  city  of  Paris  is  faid  to  be  five  leagues,  or  fif- 
teen miles,  in  circumference  j  and  if  it  is  really  fo, 
it  muft  be  much  ,more  populous  than  London  •,  for 
the  ftreets  are  very  narrow,  and  the  houfes  very  high, 
with  a  different  family  on  every  floor.  But  I  have 
meafured  the  beft  plans  of  thefe  two  royal  cities,  and 
am  certain  that  Paris  does  not  take  up  near  fo  much 
ground  as  London  and  Weftminfter  occupy  :  and  I 
fufped:  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  is  alfo  exagge- 
rated by  thofe  who  fay  ;t  amounts  to  eight  hundred 
thoufand,  that  is  two  hundred  thoufand  more  than 
are  contained  within  the  bills  of  mortality.  The  ho- 
tels of  the  French  nobleffe,  at  Paris,  take  up  a  great 
deal  of  room,  with  their  court-yards  and  gardens ; 
and  fo  do  their  convents  and  churches.  It  muft  be 
owned,  indeed,  th?t  their  ftreets  are  wonderfully 
prouded  with  people  and  carriages." 
:  The  dodor  remarks,  that — "  the  French  begin 
to  imitate  the  Englifh,  but  only  in  fuch  particu-» 
lars  as  render  them  worthy  of  imitation.  When 
I  was  laft  at  Paris,  no  perfon  of  any  condition, 
male  or  female,  appeared  but  in  full  drefs,  even 
when  obliged  to  come  out  early  in  the  morning  i 
but  at  prelent  I  fee  a  number  of  frocks  and  fcratches 
in  a  morning  in  the  ftreets  of  this  metropolis, 
They  have  fet  up  a  petite  pofie,  on  the  plan  of 
pi^r  penny-poft,   with  fome  improvements  j  and  I 
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^m  told,  there  is  a  fcheme  on  foot  for  fupplying 
every  houfe  with  >yater,  by  leaden  pipes,  from  the 
river  Seine.  They  have  even  adopted  our  pra(5licc 
of  the  cold  bath,  which  is  taken  very  conveniently, 
in  wooden  houfes,  eredted  on  the  fide  of  the  river, 
the  water  of  which  is  let  in  and  out  Occafionally, 
by  cocks  fixed  in  the  fides  of  the  bath.  There 
are  different  rooms  for  the  different  fexes ;  the  ac- 
commodations are  good,  and  the  expence  is  a  trifle. 
The  tapeftry  of  the  Gobelins  is  brought  to  an  amazing 
degree  of  perfeftion ;  and  I  am  furprifed  that  this 
furniture  is  not  niore  in  falhion  among  the  great, 
who  alone  are  able  to  purchafe  it.  It  would  be  a 
moll  elegant  and  magnificent  ornament,  which  would 
always  nobly  diftinguifh  their  apartments  from  thofe 
of  an  inferior  rank  -,  for  in  this  they  would  run  no 
rifque  of  Being  rivalled  by  the  bourgeois.  At  the 
village  of  Chaillot,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris, 
they  make  beautiful  carpets  and  fcreen-work ;  and 
this  is  the  more  extraordinary,  as  there  are  hardly 
any  carpets  ufed  in  this  kingdom.  In  almoft  all  the 
lodging-houfes,  the  floors  are  of  brick,  and  have  no 
other  kind  of  cleaning,  than  that  of  being  fprinkled 
with  water,  and  Iwept  once  a  day.  Thefe  brick- 
floors,  the  ftone-ftairs,  the  want  of  wainfcotting  in 
the  rooms,  and  the  thick  party-walls  of  ftone,  are, 
however,  good  prefervatives  againft  fire,  which  fel- 
dom  does  any  damage  in  this  city.  lnfl:ead  of  wainf- 
cotting, the  walls  are  covered  with  tapeftry  or  da- 
ma(k.  The  beds  in  general  are  very  good,  and  well 
ornamented,  with  tefters  and  curtains. 

Fifteen  years  ago  the  river  Seine,  within  a  mile  of 
Paris,  was  as  folitary  as  if  it  had  run  through  a  de- 
fart.  At  prefcnt  the  banks  of  it  are  adorned  with  a 
number  ot  elegant  houfes  and  plantations,  as  far  as 
Marli." 

"  In  the  chara6ter  of  the  French,  confidered  as^a 
people,  there  are  undoubtedly  many  circumftances 
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truly  ridiculous.     You  know  the  falhionable  people, 
who  go  a  hunting,  are  equipped  with  their  jack  boots, 
bag- wigs,  fwords  and  piftols :    but  I  faw  the  other 
day  a  Icene  ftill  more  grotefque.     On  the  road  to 
Choiflj,  2i  fiacre^  or  hacknc:y-':oach,  (lopped,  and  out 
came  five  or  fix  men,  armed  with  mufquets,  who 
took  poll,  each  behind  a  fcparate  tree.     1  aflced  our 
fcrvant  who  they  were,  imagining  they  might  be 
archers,  or  footpads  of  juflice,  in  purfuit  of  fome 
malefador.     But  guefs  my  furprize,  when  the  fellow 
told  me,  they  were  gentlemen  a  la  cbajle.    They  were 
in  fafl  come  out  from  Paris,  in  this  equipage,  to 
talce  the  diverfion  of  hare- hunting;  that  is,  of  Jlioot- 
incr  from  behind  a  tree  at  the  hares  that  chanced  to 
pafs.     Indeed,  if  they  had  nothing  more  in  view,  but 
to  deftroy  the  game,   this  is  a  very  effedual  method  ; 
for  the  hares  are  in  fuch  plenty  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, that  I  have  fcen  a  dozen  together  in  the  fame 
field.     I  think  this  way  of  hunting,  in  a  coach  or 
chariot,  might  be  properly  adopted  at  London,  in 
favour  of  thofe  aldermen  of  the  city,  who  are  too 

unwieldy  to  follow  the  hounds  on  horfeback." 

Mr.  Thicknefle  gives  the  following  general  view 
of  Paris. — "  It  is  certainly  much  inferior  to  London 
in  fize  and  beauty,  yet  almoft  every  ftreet  furnifhes 
either  a  church  a  convent,  or  fomething  worthy  of 
attention.  The  place  Vidoire,  is  a  fmall  circus,  and 
in  the  center  thereof  is  a  fine  ftatue  of  Lewis  XIV. ; 
indeed  neither  this  circus,  nor  any  of  the  fquares  in 
Paris,  are  equal  in  fize  or  beauty  to  the  fmallefl 
that  adorn  the  environs  of  the  city  of  London.  The 
Luxembourg  and  Tuilleries  gardens  are  indeed  very 
fine,  as  gardens,  but  not  fo  pleafing  as  St.  James's 
and  Hyde  Park.  Every  thing  in  Paris  has  been  fo 
often,  and  fo  much  better  defcribed,  than  it  is  in 
my  power  to  do,  that  it  would  be  abfurd  in  me  to 
attempt  giving  you  an  exaft  defcription  of  any  thing-, 
nor  have  I  feen  a  quarter  part  of  what  a  llrai^er 
is  told  he  muft  fee.     The  manufadure  at  the  Go- 
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belins  is  one  thing,  however,  that  gave  me  great  de- 
light ;  and  what  added  to  it  was,  that  I  found  the 
principal  conduftor  to  be  an  Englifhman,    whofc 
apartments,    ornamented  with  this  work,    and  his 
own  ingenious  pencil,  contributed  greatly  to  the  plea- 
fure  I  received :  indeed  the  filler  arts  feem  to  dwell 
with  him,  and  his  mufical  family,  in  that  royal  palace  1 
and  the  execution  of  this  inimitable  art  of  painting 
in  worftcds  to  fuch  a  degree  of  perfedlion,  is  wcU 
worthy  of  the  fandion  of  a  king  of  France.     I  mult 
now  mention  a  beauty  which  Paris  has,  that  London 
has  not ;  Paris  being  walled  in,  the  ramparts  more 
than  half  round  the  whole  city,  are  nobly  adorned 
with  four  rows   of  (lately  trees,  in   the   center  of 
which  is  a  broad  road  for  coaches,  and  on  each  fide 
very  fine  ftiady  walks.     Upon  thefe  ramparts  are  to 
be  Icen,  every  fine  evening,  many  of  the  people  of 
fafhion  in  their  coaches,  which  are  often  gaudy,  but  , 
ortener  truly  elegant,  and  painted  in  a  moll  exquifite 
manner  *,  not  with  arms,  crcfts,  or  initial  letters,  but 
with  a  variety  of  pailoral  fcenes.     On  the  margin 
of  thefe  walls  are  a  great  number  of  coffee-houfes, 
and  places  of  public  entertainment,  where  are  exhi- 
bited a  variety  of  amufements,  fomething  in  the  way 
of  Bartholomew  Fair ;   but  you  may  imagine  better 
executed,  by  a  people  whofe  charadleriftic  it  is,   to 
laugh  and  be  merry.     The  cofFce-houfes,  &c.  are 
decorated  with  a  great  deal  of  eye-trap,  and  in  moft 
of  them  are  harlots   and  muficians*,  and  there  the 
bourgeois,   with  their  wives  and  children,  enjoy  a 
little  frefh  air,  and  the  view  of  the  adjacent  country, 
which  is  to  be  feen  in  great  variety  from  the  different 
parts  of  thefe  ramparts.      The  Englilh  are   apt  to 
think  the  French  are  very  poor,  but  if  fine  houfes, 
cxpenfive  furniture,  fuperb  equipapes,   and  a  great 
number  of  fervants,  are  proofs  to  the  contrary,  it  is 
not  fo.     There  are  certainly  more  coaches  in  Paris 
than  in  London,  and,  I  believe,  more  inhabitants  j 
but  certainly  London  is  more  than  one  third  lar//er. 
^     - ' ,         4  The 
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The  river  Seine  makes  but  a  poor  figure  at  Paris^" 
when  put  in  competition  with  the  Thames  j  but  when 
the  great  diftance  it  is  frdm  the  maih  ocelari  i&  con- 
fidercd,  and  the  many  leagues  its  fantaftic  courfe 
takes  to  difcmbogue  itfelf,  it  mud  be  donfidercd  as  i 
wonderful  and  noble  river.  The  banks  are  hard  and 
firm  on  each  fide,  and  are  adorned  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  houfes,  and  fome  villages.  Two  leagues  from 
Paris,  upon  the  banks  of  this  river,  is  St.  Cloud, 
where  the  duke  of  Orleans  has  a  noble  feat,  arid 
where,  under  his  proteflion,  the  porcelain  manufac- 
ture is  carried  on,  and  brought  to  an  exquifite  degree 
of  perfeftion.  From  this  feat  you  have  a  fine  vieW 
of  Paris,  the  Bois  de  Bolloigne,  and  the  beautiful 
line  of  beauiy  (according  to  Mr.  Hogarth)  that  the 
river  Seine  exhibits.  Greenwich  Park  is  not  fo 
croudtd  on  holidays,  as  the  duke  of  Orleans  park 
is  every  Sunday  during  the  fummer;  but  none  bf  the 
French  nobility  Ihut  up  themfelves  and  th^iir  houfes 
as  the  Englifli  do.  In  the  many  years  I  have  lived 
in,  and  near  London,  I  could  never  fee  lord  Burling- 
ton's gardens,  though  I  had  frequently  a  ticket.  In 
France,  the  appearance  of  a  gentleman,  and  particu- 
larly a  ftranger,  is  a  ticket  to  go  any  where,  and 
ought  to  be  a  fufficient  tie  to  every  one  not  to  abufe 
the  confidence  repofed  in  him.  Scribbling  upon  the 
windows,  and  the  like,  is  nor  common  in  France  i 
I  do  not  recolleft  that  I  have  once  feen  any  writing 
upon  the  windows  of  the  public  inns,  but  what  was 
done  by  tlie  hand  of  an  Englilhman." 

Dr.  Smollet's  remarks  concerning  the  French  la- 
dies are  as  follows. — "  I  fliall  riot  pretend  to  de- 
fcribe  the  particulars  of  a  French  lady's  drefs.  Thefe 
you  are  much  better  acquainted  with  than  1  can  pre- 
tend to  be:  but  this  I  will  be  bold  to  affirm,  that 
France  is  the  general  refervoir  from  which  all  the 
abfurdities  of  falfe  tafte,  liivury,  and  extravagance, 
have  overflowed  the  different  kingdoms  and  ftates  of 
Ij^urope.     The  fprings  that  fill  this  refervoir  are  no 
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other  than  vanity  and  ignorance.     It  would  be  fu- 
perfluous  to  attempt  proving,  from  the  nature  of 
things,  from  the  firft  principles  and  ufe  of  drefs,  aj* 
well  as  from  the  confideration  of  natural  beauty,  and 
the  practice  of  the  ancients,  who  certainly  underftood 
it  as   well  as  the  connoifleurs  of  thefe  days,  that 
nothing  can  be  more  inconvenient,  and  contemp- 
tible, than  the  fafhion  of  modern  drapery.     I  Ihall 
only  mention  one  particular  of  drefs  eflential  to  the 
fafliion  in  this  country,  which  feems  to  me  to  carry 
human  affedation  to  the  very  fartheil  verge  of  folly 
and  extravagance ',  that  is,  the  manner  in  which  the 
faces  of  the  ladies  are  primed  and  painted.     When 
the  Indian  chiefs  were  in  England,  every  body  ridi- 
culed their  prepofterous  method  of  painting  their 
cheeks  and  eye-lids ;    but  this  ridicule  was  wrong 
placed.     Thofe  critics  ought  to  have  confidered,  that 
the   Indians   do  not  ufe  paint  to  make  themfelves 
agreeable  -,  but  in  order  to  be  the  more  terrible  to 
their  enemies.     It  is  generally  fuppofed,  I  think,  that 
the  ladies  make  ufe  of  fard  and  vermillion  for  very 
different  purpofes ;  namely,  to  help  a  bad  or  faded 
complexion,  to  heighten  the  graces,  or  conceal  the 
defefts  of  nature,  as  well  as  the  ravages  of  time.     I 
fhall  not  enquire  at  prefent  whether  it  is  juft  and  ho- 
neft  to  impofe  in  this  manner  on  mankind  :    if  it  is 
not  honeft,  it  may  be  allowed  fo  be  artful  and  poli? 
tic,  and  fhews,  at  leaft,  a  defire  of  being  agreeable. 
But  to  lay  it  on  as  the  fafhion  in  France  prefcribes  to 
all  the  ladies  of  condition,  who  indeed  cannot  appear 
without  this  badge  of  diflindion,  is  to  difguife  them- 
felves in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  render  them  odiuus  and 
deteftable  to  every  fpedtator,  who  has  the  leaft  relifh 
left  for  nature  and  propriety.      As  for  the  fard  or 
white  with  which  their  necks  and  fhoulders  are  plaif- 
tercd,  it  may  be  in  fome  meafure  excufable,  as  their 
Ikins  are  naturally  brown,  or  fallow ;  but  the  rouge, 
which  is  daubed  on  their  faces,  from  the  chin  up  to 
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the  eyes,  without  the  leaft  art  or  dexterity,  not  only 
deftroys  all  diftin^lion  of  features,  but  renders  the 
aipe£b  really  frightful,  or  at  bcft  conveys  nothing  but 
ideas  of  difguft  and  averiion.  You  know,  that  with- 
out this  horrible  mafque,  no  married  lady  is  admit- 
ted at  court,  or  in  any  polite  aflembly ;  and  that  it 
is  a  mark  o{  diftinftion  which  no  bourgeois  dare  af- 
funie.  Ladies  of  fa(hion  only  have  the  privilege  of 
exf  ifing  themfelves  in  thefe  ungracious  colours.  As 
their  faces  are  concealed  under  a  falfe  complexion, 
fo  their  heads  are  covered  with  a  vaft  load  of  falfe 
hair,  which  is  frizzled  on  the  forehead,  fo  as  exactly 
to  refemble  the  wooly  heads  of  the  Guinea  negroes. 
As  to  the  natural  hue  of  it,  this  is  a  matter  of  no 
confequence,  for  powder  makes  every  head  of  hair 
of  the  fame  colour ;  and  no  woman  appears  in  this 
country,  from  the  moment  ftie  rifes  till  night,  with- 
out being  compleatly  whitened.  Powder  or  meal 
was  firft  ufed  in  Europe  by  the  Poles  to  conceal  their 
fcald  heads ;  but  the  prefect  falhion  of  ufing  it,  as 
well  as  the  modilh  method  of  dreffing  the  hair,  muft 
have  been  borrowed  from  the  Hottentots,  who  greafe 
their  wooly  heads  with  mutton  fuet,  and  then  pafte  it 
over  with  the  powder  called  buchu.  In  like  manner; 
the  hair  of  our  fine  ladies  is  frizzled  into  the  appear- 
of  negroes  wool,  and  ftiffened  with  an  abominable 
pafte  of  hog's  greafe,  tallow,  and  white  powder.  On 
the  whole,  when  I  fee  one  of  thefe  fine  creatures 
failing  along,  in  her  taudry  robes  of  filk  and  gauze, 
frilled  and  flounced,  and  furbelowed,  with  her  falfe 
locks,  her  falfe  jewels,  her  paint,  her  patches,  and 
perfumes ;  I  cannot  help  looking  upon  her  as  the 
vileft  piece  of  fophiftication  that  art  ever  pro- 
duced."  

[Mr.  Thicknefle,  however,  accufes  the  Doftor  of 

colouring  his  pidlure  too  high : '*  The  account 

1  give,  fays   he,  and  that  of  Mr.  Smollet's,  of  the 
great  difregard  to  clcanlinefs  among  the  French  na- 
tion 
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tiori  in  general,  is  to  be  underftood,  however,  not  to 
belong  to  their  perfons,  but  their  houfcs,  cookery, 
&c.  ^  The  ladies  6f  France,  in  particular,  are  very 
attentive  to  deanlihefs  about  their  own  perfons.  The 
Viariom  kinds  of  wafliing  chairs,  bidders,  &c.  that 
are  ezpofed  to  fale  at  almoft  every  fhop  in  Paris, 
plainly  (hew,  that  panial  bathing  is  as  much  in  prac- 
tice in  nlodlefn  France,  as  general  bathing  was  in 
old  kdme :  even  the  female  fcrvants  and  common 
people  are  mueh  cleaner  about  the  heels  in  particu- 
lar, than  they  are  in  England. 

There  are  certainly  a  great  numbei-  of  fine  wo- 
men in  France ;  and  a  man  who  cannot  fee  and  feel 
the  influence  of  their  beauty,  in  fpite  of  the  Angu- 
larity o£  the  paintj  pomatum  and  powder^  fo  much 
complained  of  ^  I  more  than  fufpe(^,  can  look  upon 
a  beautiful  woman  in  England  with  a  philofophical 
indifference. 

I  am  afraid  we  have  a  grea*.  many  pretty  v/omen 
in  England,  who  never  wet  their  fkin,  but  when  they 
wafh  their  hands  and  face  •,  and  I  often  think  of  a  v/itty 
faying  of  1 — d  C — d's  upon  this  fiibjed ;  it  is  tdo 
well  known  to  be  repeated ;  but  1  am  w;;ll  fatisfied 
it  does  not  hold  good  in  this  kingdom.  I  mud, 
however,  own,  the  quantity  of  rouge  put  on  by  the 
ladies  here,  is  very  fingular,  and  to  outdo  what  na- 
ture ever  did,  very  abfurd  :  the  truth  is,  it  fteals 
upon  them  by  degrees,  their  eyes  become  habituated 
to  it,  and  they  do  not  fee  it  in  the  fame  manner  that 
every  one  elfe  does.  Add  to  this,  it  is  a  mark  of 
diftinftion ;  and  I  am  perfuaded,  if  it  was  not  in 
England  a  mark  of  another  kind,  it  would  prevail  as 
much  there  as  it  docs  here  •,  but  if  the  ladies  of  France 
would  leave  off  fnuff,  they  would  captivate  men  of 
all  nations,  as  well  as  their  own ;  however,  I  know 
feme  ladies  of  high  irank  who  ufe  no  paint ;  in  deep 
mourning  lione  do.  I  cannot  account  for  it,  but 
this  kmgdom  abounds  more  with  human  deformity, 
than  any  part  of  tlie  world  I  have  ever  fecn ;  and 
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I  now  muft  temind  you  to  be  particularly  careful  ho\/ 
you  walk  in  the  ftreets  of  Paris,  the  narrowi;iefs  of 
which,  the  great  number  of  coaches,  carts,  cabrio- 
le :s,  and  various  kinds  of  voitures,  together  with 
the  multitude  of  people  croud ing  through  every 
llreet,  render  walking  in  Paris  very  dangerous : 
icarce  a  day  palfes  that  terrible  accidents  do  not 
happen  from  the  brutality  of  coachmen,  carmen,  and 
the  like  •,  and  though  I  have  been  particularly  cau- 
tious and  careful,  I  have  had  fome  narrow  efcapes.— • 
Paris  is  not  informed  of  accidents,  robberies,  mur- 
ders, and  the  like.  My  daily  papers,  as  we  are  in  Lon- 
don ;  and,  perhaps,  this  is  one  reafon  why  people 
are  lefs  upon  their  guard.  Befide  the  accidents  that 
happen  in  broad  day-light,  there  are  a  great  many 
murders  committed  at  Paris  in  the  night.  There  is 
a  place  in  Paris  where  the  bodies  of  murdered  per- 
fons,  or  fuch  who  have  been  thrown  out  of  the  win- 
dows, are  expofed,  in  order  to  be  owned  •,  and  this 
place  is  feldom  without  the  body  of  fome  murdered 
or  drowned  perfon  :  thefe  murders,  however,  1  pre- 
fume,  are  not  committed  in  cool  blood,  but  rather 
rencounters  that  happen  at  houfes  of  ill  fame.  TJie 
common'people  in  England  decide  their  quarrels  ge- 
nerally at  handy-cuffs ;  but  in  France  every  barber 
wears  a  fword,  and  almoft  every  man  knows  how 
to  ufe  one ;  and  this,  in  fome  meafure,  accounts  for 
the  frequency  of  murders  in  Paris. 

A  ftranger,  whofe  attention  in  the  ftreets  is  mott 
likely  to  be  empk)yed  in  looking  about  him,  ought 
not  to  walk  in  Pans  till  that  curiofity  is  abated,  for 
it  certainly  is  not  fafe  even  to  the  citizens  theai- 
felves. 

To  an  Englifhman  it  feems  very  ftrange  to  go  into 
an  inn  and  make  a  bargain  for  his  bed,  his  1  upper, 
his  horfes  and  fervants,  before  he  eats  or  lleeps  •,  yet 
this  is  common  in  I'  ranee,  and  for  a  ftranger  even 
necelTary  :  for  though  you  will  meet  with  no  kind  of 
civil  reception  at  tiic  inns  upon  ^  the  road  in  Trance, 
7  "  ...as 
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&5  with  us,  at  your  entrance,  you  will  meet  with  an 
txorbitant  bill  (without  this  precaution)  at  your  de- 
parture. Therefore  when  you  come  into  an  inn,  where 
you  intend  to  ftay  all  night,  or  to  dine,  alk  the  price 
of  your  room  and  bed,  and  order  a  fupper  or  dinner 
at  thirty^  forty^  fifty,  or  fixty  fols  per  head  5  you  will 
then  be  well  ferved  with,  perhaps,  many  diihes,  any 
ofie  of.  which,  had  you  ordered  in  particular,  would 
have    been  charged   treble.      There    are  certainly 
many  difagreeable  circumftances  arife  in  travelling 
in  France,  that  do  not  fo  frequently  attend  travel- 
ing in  England;  but  then  it  is  in  England  alone 
that  thefe  inconveniencies  do  not  arife :  however,  a 
man  that  can  have  good  bread,  good  wine,  and  an 
hard  et'g,  with  clean  Iheets,  and  flielrerover  his  head, 
has  a  great  many  comforts  that  many  of  his  betters 
are  without.     Certainly  the  Caftle  of  Marlborough  i^ 
not  to  be  found  in  every  town   in  France.     A  man 
with   a   fmall   purfe,  a  bad  conftitution,    and  of  a 
peevifh  temper,  cannot  travel  from  one  fide  of  this 
kingdom  to  the  other,  without  meeting  with  a  great 
variety  of  circumftances  that  will  ruifle  his  mind ; 
and  fo  he  would  if  he  fat  at  home  in  his  own  chimney 
corner.      It  is  not,  however,  what  we  meet  with  ac 
fea-port  towns,  at  auberges  on  the  road,  or  the  com- 
pany that  in  general  frequent  fuch  towns  and  fuch 
houfes,  that  are  to  charaderize  a  nation.     I  have 
fcen  a  failor  put  a  quid  of  tobacco  out  of  his  mouth 
to  fun  it  for  a  fecond  regale,  and  another  fteal  it, 
and  put  it  reeking  hot  into  his  own  ;  and  a  man  that 
keeps  fuch  conripany,   without  ever   feeing  better, 
might  with  truth  fay,  that  Engliflimen  are  the  foulcft 
feeders  in  the  univerfe.     At  elegant  tables  in  France^ 
to  every  cover  is  fee  a  large  deep  glafs,  three,  parts 
full  of  water,  wherein  the  bowl  of  your  wine  slafs  is 
inverted,  to  keep  it  cool  and  clean  ;  for  as  often  as 
you  drink  it  is  again  immerfed  in  the  water-glafs : 
and  fhould  you  eiSier  dip  your  fingers  after  dinner, 
or  walh  your  moutft  in  this  (though  your  own  water- 
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glafs)  it  would  be  deemed  the  height  of  ill-breed* 
ing.  The  eafy  addrefs  of  people  of  fafhion  in  France^ 
is  very  captivating.  Nothing  is  fo  difagreeable  as 
a  low-bred  Frenchman ;  no  man  is  more  agreeable 
than  a  well-bred  Frenchman :  a  low-bred  Englifh- 
man  (hocks  you  with  his  vulgarity;  a  low-bred 
Frenchman  iickens  you  with  his  impertinence."—} 

I  left  Paris,  continues  Mr.  Stevens,  on  the  24ch 
of  April  1759,  and  having  paffed  through  feveral 
towns  and  villages,  which  had  the  appearance  of  great 
poverty,  met  with  nothing  remarkable  till  I  came  to 
Fontainbleau,  a  fmall  town  about  forty  miles  from 
Paris.    The  palace  is  in  a  fituation  inexpreflibly  ro- 
mantic, in  the  midft  of  a  vaft  and  wild  foreft,  great 
part  of  which  is  rocky  and  mountainous:  the  palace 
contains  what  is  called  the  old  caftle,  which,  together 
with  the  new  palace,  forms  an  extraordinary  but  very 
irregular  groupe  of  buildings.    The  front  of  the 
great  gate  of  the  draw-bridge  is  fupported  by  large 
marble  pillars,  and  embeHi(hed  with  fome  fine  fta- 
tues :  round  the  court  are  feveral  turrets  and  galle- 
ries :  from  thence  you  afcend  to  the  court  of  foun- 
tains, which  is  adorned  with  a  great  number  of 
marble  and  brafs  itatues,  and  a  fine  bafon,  with  beau- 
tiful images  fpouting  water.     Several  other  large 
buildings  adjoin  to  thiS;  but  the  whole,  as  hath  been 
already  obferved,  is  irregular  and  confufed.     The 
apartments  are  grand  and  magniBcent,  and  the  fur- 
niture rich :  the  gallery  of  the  ftags  is  noble»  and  runs 
quite  along  the  orangery  5  the  paintings  are  beautiful, 
and  reprefent  all  me  royal  palaces,  and  fome  other 
iine  feats  in  France.    In  another  gallery  Henry  IV. 
is  dvawA  with  his  nobles,  all  in  hunting-drefles  •,  the 
.   por«»ants  of  feveral  kings,  queens,  and  princes  of  the 
blood  itiyal,  are  in  another  apartment.     In  the  gallery 
of  Uiylfes,  the  hiftory  of  that  hero  is  beautifully 
painted  •,  it  is  likewifc  adorned  with  feveral  of  the  fa- 
bulous ftories  in  Ovid*s  Metamorphofis ;  and  in  an- 
other apartment  jye  painted  the  battles  of  Henry  IV. 
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The  queen's  gallery  is  very  fine,  and  has  feveral  pic- 
tures reprcfenting  the  vidtories  of  the  French  mo- 
narchs  5  and  in  moft  of  her  majefty's  apartments,  the 
cielings  arc  finely  painted  and  gilt.  The  gardens 
feem  well  laid  out,  and  are  adorned  with  a  number 
of  ftatues  and  water-worics :  the  orangery  in  parti- 
cular is  very  beautiful :  in  the  middle  is  a  large  ba- 
foft  with  brafs  ftatues ;  a  beautiful  figure  of  Toiana 
holds  a  ftag  by  his  horns,  and  is  furrounded  by  four 
hounds.  From  the  pine  garden  you  have  a  moft  de- 
lightful prolpefb  of  the  palace ;  and  in  the  middle 
is  the  reprefentation  of  a  liquid  rock,  from  which 
ilTues  a  prodigious  quantity  of  water  -,  and  the  grot- 
tos, parterres,  and  cafcades  feem  to  be  numberldTs- 

On  our  leaving  Fontainbleau,  the  next  place  of 
jconfequence  at  which  we  arrived  was  Challons,  a  large 
town  in  Burgundy,  pleafantly  fituated  on  the  river 
Soane,  cncompafled  with  a  wall.     It  has  a  ftrong 
caftle,  and  a  large  ancient  cathedral.     From  thence 
we  proceeded  to  Lyons  in  a  coche-d*eau,  a  large 
ix)at  not  unlike  one  of  our  company's  barges :  it  has 
windows  on  each  fide,  and  within  is  very  convenient. 
It  is  towed  along  by  horfcs,  which,  when  the  banks 
are  good,  go  on  a  full  trot.     The  paflage  is  ex- 
CKeamly  pleafant,  and  you  are  all  the  way  entertained 
with  the  moft  charming  profpefts.    At  Tome  diftance 
on  the  right-hand,  are  lofty  mountains,  the  fides  of 
which  are  covered  with  vineyards  j  and  on  the  left 
you  furvey  fertile  plains  of  a  great  extent :  thus  thefe 
agreeable  fcenes,  fomewhat  diverfified,  continue  till 
you  arrive  at  Lyons,     When  you  enter  this  city  by 
•water,  you  perceive<wo  large  rocks  or.  each  fide  of 
you,  with  the  ruins  of  fome  ancient  caftles  on  their 
fommits,  thai  have  a  romantic  appearance. 

Lyons  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  the  capital 
of  the  Lyonois,  and  the  fecond  city  of  France.  It 
is  fituated  on  the  Khone  and  the  Soane,  which  at  the 
end  of  the  town  unite  and  form  one  river.  No  in- 
land town  can  be  better  fituated  for  commerce,  from 
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its  havfeg  two  fuch  fine  navigable  rivers,  and  its 
bting  neaily  the  center  of  Europe.     From  the  top  oi 
the  ckutchof  Notre  Dame  you  have  a  profpedt  of 
the  whole  city  and  the  adjacent  country,  and  I  could 
plainly  difcern  the  Alps,  though  more  than  fixty 
miles  diitant :  their  tops  appearing  like  large  white 
clouds,  occafioned  by  their  being  oevered  withfnow,. 
though  it  was  now  May,  and  the  weather  excclTive 
hot.     There  is  here  a  very  ftrong  ancient  caftle,  cut; 
out  of  a  large  rock,  that  makes  an  antique  appear- 
ance, and  is  uled  for  a  ftate  prifon.     There  is  alfo  a 
fine  ftone  bridge  of  twenty  arches  acrofs  the  Rhone, 
and  three  bridges  over  the  Soane  •,  it  is  obfervable 
of  thefe  rivers,   that  the  water  of  one  is  perfedly 
green,  and  the  oth^r  as  tianfparent  as  cryftal.     The 
abbey  of  Notre  Dame  d'Aflhai  is  much  admired  fo? 
its  antiquity,  fome  imagining  it  to  be  the  Athseneum, 
tlic  celebrated  college  builp  by  the  emperor  Caligula  j 
and  near  it  are  rhe  remains  of  an  ancient  temple, 
built  in  honour  of  the  emperor  Auguftus.     Among, 
the  modern  ftrudures,  the  cathedral  of  St,  John  is 
remarkable  for  a  molt  curious  dock  that  ftiews  the 
courfe  of  the  ftars,  according  to  Ptolemy's  fy(tem, 
the  motion  of  the  fun  and  moon,  their  rifing  and 
fetting,  as  alio  the  length  of  the  d^ys  and  nights, 
with  the  increafe  and  decrcafe  of  the  moon.     It  has 
a  moft  remaikablc  dial  wound  up  but  once  in  feyenty 
years,  on  which  there  is  a  perpetual  almanack :  on 
the  top  of  th.:  clock  is  a  brazen  cock,  vvhich  crows 
and   claps  his  wings  twice  everv   hour;    fomewhat 
lower  is  the  image  of  the  Virgin  M;iry,  in  a  fitting 
pafture:  when  the  clock  ftrikcs  a  little  dpor  opens, 
and  an  angel  coming  out,  goes  to  the  Virgin,  and 
immediately  the  Holy  Ghoil  defcends  in  the  form  of 
a  dove ;  but  icon  aiccpAls  again,  and  the  angel  re- 
turns.     The   clock  is   very  ancient,    but  ctlcemed 
a  curious  piece  of  wcrkmar.lhip.      The   church  is 
large,  and  remarkable  ibr  its  dcpcnt  plainnds  within  ; 
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there  being  no  ftaiues,  images,  or  even  pidlures  al- 
lowed of. 

The  iquare  of  Lewis  the  great  is  very  beautiful ; 
two  fides  of  it  arc  magnificently  built.  At  a  fmall 
diftance  from  one  fide  paflTes  the  Rhone  and  on  th6 
oppofite  fide  the  Soane :  there  are  fome  fine  walks, 
with  rows  of  trees  on  each  fide,  much  frequented 
in  the  evening  by  great  numbers  of  people ;  from 
whence,  as  it  is  fituated  in  the  lov/eft  part  of  the 
city,  tlierc  is  a  molt  beautiful  profped  of  houfes, 
gardens,  churches,  and  convents,  rifuig  in  a  due 
gradation  above  each  other.  In  the  middle  Hands 
an  equeftrian  ftatue  of  Lewis  XIV.  and  two  other 
fine  marble  figures,  reprefenting  the  above  rivers. 
Near  this  place  is  the  grand  hofpital  La  Charite, 
which  is  a  prodigious  pile  of  building-,  this,  witli^ 
the  Hotel  Dieu,  and  the  town-houfe,  ire  well  w6rth 

feeing. 

[Dr.  Smollet  writes  thus  from  Lyons. <«  The 

country,   from   the  foreft   of  Fontainbleau   to  the 
LvonnoiSi  through  which  we  pafTed,  is  rather  asree- 
able  than  fertile,  being  pjirt  of  Champagne  and  the 
dutchy  of  Burgundy,  watered  by  three  plcafant  paf- 
toral  rivers,  the  Seine,   the  Yonne,  and  the  Soane. 
The  flat  country  is  laid  out  chiefly  for  corn ;  but  pro- 
duces more  rye  than  wheat.     Alm^nl:  all  the  ground 
feems  to  be  ploughed  up,  fo  that  there  is  little  or 
nothing  lying  fallow,     There  are  vt-r)'-  tew  inclofures, 
fcarce  any  meadow-ground,  and,   fo  far  as  I  could 
obferve,    a  great  fcarcity  of  catcle.     We  fomf- times 
f(nind  it  very  difficult  to  procure  half  a  pint  of  milk 
for  our  tea.      In  Burgundy  I  faw  a  pealant  plough- 
ing the  ground   with  a  jack-afs,  a  lean  cow,  and  a 
he-goat,  yoked  together.     It  is  gei^erally  cbferved, 
that  a  great  number  of  black  cattie  are  brtd  and  fed 
on  the  mountains  or  Burgundy,  which  arc.the  iiiglieit 
h;nds  in  France  -,  but  I  law  very  few.     I'he  peafints 
in  France  are  fo  wretchedly  poor,  and  ih  much  op- 
j)r^\Ted  by  tlicir  landlords,  that  they  cannot  afford  to 
•  X  4  indole 
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indofe  their  grounds,  to  give  a  proper  rcfpite  to  then? 
lands,  or  to  ftock  their  farms  with  a  fufficient  num- 
ber of  black  cattle  to  produce  the  neceflary  manure, 
without  which  agriculture  can  never  be  carried  to 
any  degree  of  perfedlion.  Indeed,  whatever  efforts 
a  few  individuals  may  make,  for  the  benefit  of  their 
own  eftates,  hufbandry  in  France  will  aever  be  gene- 
rally improved,  until  the  farmer  is  free  and  mde- 
pendcnr. 

From  the  frequency  of  towns  and  villages,  I  fhould 
imagine  this  country  is  very  populous ;  yet,  it  muft 
be  owned,  that  the  towns  are  in  general  thinly  in- 
habited. I  Itiw  a  good  number  of  country  (cats  and 
plantations  near  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  on  each  fide  j 
and  a  great  many  convents,  fweetly  Titrated,  pn  riling 
grounds,  where  the  air  is  moft  pure,  and  the  proljped 
mod:  agreeable.  It  is  furprifmg  to  ^  how  happy  the 
founders  of  thofe  religious  houfes  have  bce^i  in  their 
choice  of  fuuations,  all  the  world  ovcc. 

In  pafTing  through  this  country  I  was  very  iRUch 
flruck  with  the  fight  of  large  ripe  clufters  of  grapes 
entwined  with  the  briars  and  thorns  of  common  hedges 
on  the  way-fide.  The  mountains  of  Burgundy  are 
covered  with  vines  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  and 
feem  to  be  raifcd  by  nature  on  purpofe  to  extend  the 
furface,  and  to  expofe  it  the  niiore  adyantageoufly 
to  the  rays  of  the  fun.  The  vandange  was  but  jujfl: 
begun,  and  the  people  were  employed  i^i  gathering 
the  grapes;  but  I  law  no  figns  of  fcftivity  among 
them.  Perhaps  their  joy  was  a  little  damped  by  the 
bad  profpedl  of  their  harveft-,  for  they  complained 
that  the  weather  had  been  fo  unfavourable  as  to  hin- 
der the  grapes  from  ripening.  I  thought,  indeed, 
there  was  fomething  uncomfortable  in  feeing  the 
vintage  thus  retarded  till  the  beginning  of  winter : 
for,  in  fome  parts,  I  found  the  weather  extreamly 
cold,  particularly  at  a.  place  called  Maifon-neuve, 
where  we  lay  -,  there  was  a  hard  froft,  and  in  the 
morning  the  pools  were  covered  with  a  thick  cruft 
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pf  ice.  The  highways  fccm  to  be  perfcftly  fafc.  We 
{did  not  find  that  any  robbpries  were  ever  committed, 
although  we  did  not  fee  one  of  the  marechauiTe  from 
iParis  to  Lyons.  You  knov?  Uie  marechaufle  are  a 
body  of  troopers  wc  11  mounted,  maintained  in  France 
as  fafe- guards  to  the  public  roads*  It  is  a  reproach 
upon  England,  that  ibme  fuch  patrol  is  not  appointee* 
for  the  protcdbion  of  travellers."— 

Lyons  is  a  great,  populous,  and  flourifhing  city ; 
but  I  am  furprized  to  find  it  is  counted  a  healthy 
place,  ^nd  that  the  air  of  it  is  efteemed  favourable  to 
pulmonic  diforders.  It  is  fituated  on  the  confluence 
of  two  large  rivers,  from  which  there  mult  be  a 
great  evaporation,  as  well  as  from  the  low  marfhy 
grounds  which  thefe  rivers  often  overflow.  This 
muft  render  the  air  moift,  frouzy,  and  even  putrid, 
if  it  w^  not  well  ventilated  by  winds  from  the  moun- 
tains of  SwifTerland  •,  and  in  the  latter  end  of  autumn, 
jt  mufi  be  fubjedt  to  fogs." ] 

On  my  leaving  Lyons,  I  proceeded  by  water  to 
Vienne,  the  capital  of  Dauphiny,  which  is  lituated 
pn  the  Rhone,  at  the  bottom  of  very  high  mountains. 
Here  are  to  be  feen  the  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre,  fe- 
vcrai  palaces,  and  two  famous  caflles,  built  on  the 
fummit  of  one  of  thefe  mountains.  Here  is  alfo  a 
fine  cathedral  dedicated  to  St.  Maurice. 

My  next  ftage  was  to  Valence,  an  epifcopal  city 
pn  the  banks  of  the  Rhone.  It  is  neat  and  well-built, 
and  has  feveral  good  convents.  From  thence,  we 
proceeded  to  St.  Efprit,  which  is  remarkable  fbr  its 
ftone  bridge  of  twenty-fix  arches  over  the  Rhone, 
efteemed  the  finefl  in  all.  France :  but  the  pafTage 
pnder  it  is  thought  very  hazardous,  on  account  of 
the  rapidity  of  the  ftream.  There  is  here  a  beau- 
tiful and  ftrong  citadel,  built  on  a  rock  by  the  river 
fide. 

On  the  15th  of  May  I  arrived  at  Avignon,  a  city 
in  Provence  fubjeft  to  the  pope,  as  is  the  whole  dif- 
trid  belonging  to  it.     His  legate  refides  here,  and 
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has  a.  very  fine  palace,  in  which  he  keeps  his  court, 
and  is  attended  Jike  a  fovereign  prince  by  his  guards. 
This  palace  is  fituated  on  a  large  rock,  and  has  a 
noble  and  extenfive  profpeft  of  the  beautiful  mean- 
drings  of  the  Rhone,  with  the  fine  country  all  around. 
I  voiced  the  apartments,  which  are  hung  with  crim- 
fon  velvet,  bordered  with  gold  lace.  The  city  has 
fevcn  gates,  and  is  encompafled  with  a  very  ftrong 
wall.  I  he  thurches  and  convents  are  exceeding 
grand,  and  appc-ared  more  mjgnificent  than  any  1 
had  yet  fetn.  li\  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  are  the 
tombs  ot  two  popes,  who  refided  here  during  the 
fchifm  in  tlv^  church,  while  their  antagonifts  continued 
at  Rome. 

Froni.t;his  city  I  fet  out  for  Aix,  the  road  to  which 
lies  through  a  molt  beautiful  country.  You  pafs 
over  ftveral  downs  covered  with  lavender,  thyme, 
rofemary,  and  other  aromatic  herbs ;  and  through 
vallics  intermixed  with  vineyards,  and  groves  of 
olive  and  almond-trees.  Aix,  the  capital  of  Pro- 
vence, was  founded  by  Caius  Sextus  a  Roman  con- 
ful :  the  air  is  elleemed  the  bed  in  France,  and  being 
fituated  in  a  beautiful  plain,  that  on  one  fide  abounds 
v.'ith  vineyards,  orange,  olive,  fig,  and  almond-trees, 
and  on  the  other  is  terminated  at  a  fmall  dillance  by 
very  high  mountains ;  thefe  advantages  induce  abun- 
dsance  of  foreigners  to  dwell  there,  and  it  is  feldom 
without  fome  Englilh  faoiilies.  The  town  is  well 
built,  and  the  ftreets  are  large  and  well  laid  out-, 
the  public  walk  is  very  beautiful,  and  has  fome  re- 
femblance  to  the  Mall  in  St.  James's  Park.  There 
dre  four  fine  fountains  continually  playing,  at  proper 
diftances.  The  trees  on  each  fide  form  a  moft  agree- 
able flielter  from  the  heat  of  the  fun  j  and  behind 
them  are  two  rows  of  well-built  houfes,  fo  that  it  is 
the  moll  pleafant  flreet  I  ever  faw  •,  whence  in  the 
fummer  evenings  it  is  full"  of  gpod  comp?,ny,  who 
are  very  civil  and  polite. 
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,  The  metropolitan  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Savi- 
our, is  an  ancient  fine  building :  in  a  little  cell  in  this 
church,  they  tell  you,  Mary  Magdalen  died,  after 
having  lived  there  feveral  years.  A  fmall  glimmer- 
ing light  is  kept  continually  burning  in  ir,  and  you 
are  permitted  to  look  through  an  iron  grate  j  but  no 
ftrangcr  has  the  liberty  of  going  in :  the  place  has  a 
folemn  melancholy  appearance.  They  likewife  pre- 
tend that  ihe  was  buried  at  St.  Beaume,  a  few  leagues 
from  hence.     - 

The  road  from  Aix  to  Marfeilles  is  as  charming 
as  can  be  imagined :  at  a  fmall  diflance  before  you 
arrive  at  this  laft  city,  you  fee  fome  hundreds  of 
gentlemen's  feats,  dilperled  for  two  or  three  miles 
found  the  city. 

Marfeilles  is  a  fine  large  city,  fituated  on  the  Me- 
diterranean fea  J  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  port,  are 
two  ftrong  forts  oppofite  to  each  other,  fo  that  no 
ihip  can  come  into  the  harbour  without  their  permif- 
fion.  This  city  is  faid  to  have  been  built  700  years 
before  the  birth  of  Chrid,  and  from  its  advantageous 
fituation,  it  enjoys  a  prodigious  trade,  and  is  ex- 
treamly  populous.  1  he  haven  for  the  reception  of 
fhips  is  very  fine  and  fafe,  and  here  are  kept  the  gal- . 
lies  filled  with  flaves.  The  town  is  fituated  at  the 
bottom  of  a  hill,  and  is  the  moft  regularly  built  of 
any  town  I  have  feen  in  France-,  buc  the  Itreets  arc 
IjLeit  very  dirty,  which  renders  the  place  txceifivcly 
offenfyye,  efpecially  in  t'e  fummer  {cairn.  It  has  a 
good  quay,  on  the  fide  of  which  arc  hindfome  ho.u- 
ies,  and  beiore  them  a  fine  pavement,  which  turms 
am  agreeable  walk  for  the  inhabitants  in  the  cool  of 
ihe  evening,  during  the  fummer  feafon,  when  the 
heat  is  intolerable.  Near  the  quay  is  a  row  of  fmall 
Ihops  or  huts,  kept  by  flaves,  who  fell  old  cloatlis, 
toys,  knives  6£c.  I  have  frequently  feen  fcven  or 
eight  of  them  chained  together,  anci  working  in  the 
public  fireets  like  horfes  -,  the  fight  of  thefc  wretches, 
with  the  rattling  .  of  their  chains,  feem  very  odd  to 
\      ■  •  Englilh- 
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Engliihmen,  unaccuftomed  to  behold  fuch  mi(^rtt>)ff 
obje&s.  The  church  of  Notre  Dame  is  neat ;  it  was 
formerly,  according  to  fome,  the  temple  of  Pallas» 
or  according  to  others,  of  Diana.  It  has'  a  fine 
filver  (tatue  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  above  five  feet  high, 
nvearing  on  her  head  a  rich  crown.  The  church  of 
St.  Saviour  was  anciently  a  temple  of  Apollo,  and  is 
vrorthy  of  obiervation;  as  is  alfo  the  abbey  of  St« 
yi^kor,  at  the  foot  of  the  citadel. 

From  this  city  I  fet  out  in  a  felucca  for  Italy,  and  ^ 
as  I  am  now  taking  leave  of  France,  it  will  be 
proper  to  give  fome  account  of  the  manners  of  the 
people.  The  French  then  appear  to  be  the  moft 
lively,  and  the  gayeft  people  upon  earth,  which  is 
in  a  great  meafure  owing  to  the  purity  of  the  air, 
and  the  happy  fituation  of  the  country.  On  a  firft 
acquaintance  with  them  they  arc  loquacious,  free 
and  open.  Their  nobility  are  the  politeft  in  Europe; 
but  their  civility  is  attended  with  very  little  real  fin-* 
cerity  •,  they  are  fond  of  Ihew,  and  delight  in  making 
a  Bgure  for  a  few  months  at  the  capital  •,  though, 
for  the  reft  of  the  year,  they  are  obliged  to  live  but 
meanly  at  their  country  feats.  The  women  are  very 
free  in  their  behaviour,  and  have  a  graceful  eafy  air 
peculiar  to  thenlfelves ;  they  are  extremely  talkative, 
and  of  an  infmuating  difpofition ;  they  feem  naturally 
coquets,  and  given  to  intrigue  •,  but  rob  themfelves 
of  all  their  native  charms  by  paint,  and  fmearing 
their  cheeks  with  red.  The  common  people  are  the 
pooreft,  and  at  the  fame  time,  the  merriell  in  the 
world.  They  feem  very  devout  in  their  churches, 
except  on  feaft-days,  when  they  are  generally  to4 
ouch  taken  up  in  admiring  the  mufic  and  ornaments 
mi  the  church. 

France  abounds  in  mineral  fprings,  and  quarries 
of  excellent  marble,  and  has  mines  of  iron,  copper, 
and  lead.  The  vineyards  of  this  country  produce 
■excellent  wine  •,  and  the  olive-tree  thriving  to  per- 
jSs^on  in  the  fouth  of  France,  particularly  in  Pro- 
vence, 
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vence,  the  oil  is  by  fomc  preferred  to  that  of  Spain 
and  Italy  J  and  the  management  of  the  filk-wonn 
makes  a  principal  part  of  the  employment  of  man/ 
thoufands  of  the  inhabitants. 

[Mr.  Thickneffe  gives  the  following  hints  of  in- 
formation, which  will  not  be  ufelefs  to  perfons  tra- 
velling to  France ;  and  which  will  be  a  proper  con- 
clufion  to  our  account  of  that  kingdom  and  people. 

"  As  the   poft-houfcs  furnilh  you  only  with 

horfes  and  drivers,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  hiiC  a  chaife 
upon  your  arrival  at  Calais :  and  M.  Deflin  will  pro- 
vide one  for  you  to  Paris  for  three  louis-d'ors ;  but' 
for  a  long  tour,  you  will  do  well  to  purchafe  one ; 
and  there  will  be  no  difficulry  in  meeting  «\'itfi  a  to- 
lerably good  chaife  for  twenty  guineas.  The  poll- 
matter  general  has  the  diredion  of  all  ^he  poft-horfea 
in  France;  the  polls  are  farmed  undt.  him  for  thcr 
ufe  of  the  king ;  and  ordonnaiices  ar:  publif/^d  iinin 
time  to  time,  which  regulate  the  number  /  horfes, 
to  be  taken,  and  the  prices  to  be  paid  fo;  them. 

The  French  poft-chaifes  have  .mi.  two  whec-^;' 
and  when  one  perfon  is  in  theni,  muft  have  two 
horfes  •,  and  if  two  people,  they  muft  have  three. 

When  the  carriage  has  four  wheels,  there  muft  be 
four  horfes  and  two  drivers ;  but  in  cafe  there  (hould 
be  three  perfons  in  it,  you  are  charged  at  the  rate  of 
five  horfes ;  and  if  four  perfons,  you  muft  have  fix. 
If  a  perfon  extra  is  in  the  carriage,  or  a  fervant  be- 
hind, you  arc  obliged  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  one  horfc 
(25  fols)  for  every  fuc^  perfon.  It  will  fometime* 
happen,  when  feveral  ul  ^ifes  have  gone  the  fame 
road  before  you,  that  the  poft-houfes  cannot  fupply 
you  with  all  the  hot  r»  s  you  require,  and  rather  than 
wait  for  the  re^ua  of  wearied  horfes,  you  go  on  ta 
the  next  flage  without  your  full  number  -,  yet  in  that 
cafe  you  are  obliged  to  pay  for  the  v^hole  number 
prefcribed  in  the  ordon nance.  The  price  of  each 
norfe  is  25  fols  for  each  poft,  and  5  Ibis  is  the  pay 
fixed  by  the  ordonnance  for  each  driver  j    though 
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no  perfon  gives  them  lefs  than  ten,  tirilefs  they  rtiil- 
behave.  There  are  a  few  poftes  royales^  viz.  at  Paris, 
Verfailles,  and  Lyons,  and  at  all  other  places  where- 
ever  the  king  is,  and  during  the  time  the  court  is  held 
there  -,  dt  thefe  pofts  you  always  pay  double,  both  at 
entering  and  going  out. 

From  Calais  to  Paris  is  thirty-two  pofts,  and  the 
laft  is  a  royal  one,  which  makes  it  at  the  rate  of  thirty- 
three-,  but  to  make  it  more  familiar,  I  give  you  an 
example  of  the  expences  of  going  poll  from  Calais 
to  Paris. 

For  one  perfon,  2  horfes  (56 

fols)  and  driver  (10  fols) 

33  pofts,  at  3  livres  per* 

poft        -        -        -        93 
Hire  of  a  chaiic  3  louis-d'ors, 
^r        ^        *     '   -^        -  72 


/. 


I  *>  \  • 
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171  livres,  or  7 

For  1  perfon«  3  horfes  {y$  ^ 

fols)  and  driver  (lo  fols)  .     , 

at  4  livres   10  fols    per     liv.  fols. 
poll         -         -         -         140     5 
Hire  of  a  chaife      -      -        72 

'■  /.    s.    d. 

!  r   J       '      212     5     or  9     5     8i 

But  in  cafe  you  fliould  bring  over  ah  EngllHi  chaife, 
having  four  wheels,  the  expences  would  increafe,  viz. 


in  a  carnage 


For  two  perlbns  (if  only  one 

with  tour  wheels,  it  is  the  fame)  4 
hories  (5  livres)  2  drivers  (i  livre)  at     /.     s. 
6  livres  per  poft,  198  livres,  or     -     -      7  13 

Rating  the  ufe  of  the  chaife  at        -         '  'i    Z 
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This  difference,  occafioned  by  four  wheels,  which 
appears  but  trifling  in  this  inftance,  will,  however, 
in  going  from  Calais  to  Marfeilles,  arife  to  a  con- 
•  fidcrable  fum,  as  will  readily  appear,  when  you  con- 
ftder  that  the  diftance  is  about  one  hundred  and 
forty  polls,  including  the  royal  polls ;  and  there- 
fore two  perfons  in  the  chaife  muft  have  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  additional  horfes,  and  as  many  dri- 
vers -,  but  if  you  fhould  be  alone,  you  will  have  the 
fame  number  of  drivers,  and  double  that  number 
of  horfes  extraoi  binary  to  pay  for. 

As  to  your  fervant,  you  will  fffid  him  of  greater 
fcrvice  on  horfeback,  than  he  can  be  in  the  car- 
riage ;  and  if  you  have  a  two  wheel  chaife,  the  ex- 
pence  is  the  fame  ;  but  you  muft  provide  him  with 
a  faddle  and  (Irong  boots,  and  when  he  is  mounted, 
the  horfe,  without  guiding,  will  carry  him  to  the 
next  poft  i  and  before  the  chaife  arrives,  the  frelh 
horfes  will  be  ready,  and  waitiiig  ia  the  highway. 
By  this  means  you  will  not  be  delayed  more  than  three 
minutes,  and  can  go  two  or  three  polls  in  a  day 
farther  i  you  will  alfo  be  relieved  from  the  impor- 
tunity of  common  beggars,  which  is  not  the  leaft 
inconvenience  in  this  country,  where  they  are  in 
great  numbers,  and  more  troublefome,  than  in  Eng- 
land."]   ,  ., 
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ACCOUNT 

O  F    T  H  E 

KINGDOMS 

O  P  ''  '-'^  -'^^ 

SPAIN    AND    PORTUGAL: 

CoUefted  from  the  Remarks  of  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Clarke,  Chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Briilol  when 
Ambailador  extraordinary  at  Madrid  in  1760, 
and  from  other  Writers. 

OF  all  the  countries  in  Europe,  none  are  lefs  vifited 
by  ftrangers,  the  maritime  towns  excepted, 
than  thofe  of  Spain  and  Portugal ;  which  is  partly 
owing  to  their  lituation  out  of  the  road  to  other  coun- 
tries 5  and  partly  to  the  pride  and  bigotry  of  the  in- 
habitants, their  ignorance  of  the  arts  and  manufac- 
tures  5  and  thefe  countries  containing  few  monuments 
of  antiquity. 

In  Spain,  the  want  of  that  general  education  and 
knowlege,  which  is  fo  univerfally  diffufed  throughout 
this  ifland,  renders  the  progrefs  of  all  enquiry  very 
flow  and  difficult :  the  refervcd  temper  and  genius 
of  the  Spaniards  make  it  (till  more  embarrafled  -,  but 
the  caution  they  ufc,  and  the  fufpicions  they  entertain 
with  regard  to  heretics,  efpecially  priefts,  are  gene- 
rally fufficient  to  damp  the  moft  induftrious  and  in- 
quifitive  refearcher.  Add  to  this  that  invincible 
obftacle  to  all  free  enquiry  in  catholic  countries,  the 
inqulfltign,  and  then  it  is  apprehended  that  the  reader 

will 
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\vill  not  wonder,   that  he  finds  fo  little  entertainment 
and  information  in  the  following  particulars. 

Spain,  including  Portugal,  is  the  moft  weftern  part 
of  all  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  is  a  large  pc^nin- 
fula  encompafled  on  every  fide  by  the  fea,  except  on 
that  jDarc  which  joins  to  France,  froni  which  it  is  fe- 
parated  by  a  continued  range  of  mountains  called  the 
Pyrenees  -,  on  the  eafl:  .iid  Ibuth  it  is  bounded  by  the 
Mediterranean,  the  ftreights  of  Gibraltar,  and  the 
Atlantic  ocean ;  on  the  weft  by  that  ocean,  and  by 
Portugal,  which  extends  along  the  coa(t  a  confider- 
able  diftance  -,  on  the  north  by  that  part  of  the  At- 
lantic ocean  called  the  Bay  of  Bifcay,  and  alfo  by  the 
Pyrenean  mountains-,  extending  between  ^6°  and 
44°  north  latitude,  and  between  io°  well  and  30** 
eaft  longitude,  that  is,  thirteen  degrees  from  eafi  to 
weft,  and  eighteen  from  north  to  fouth.  The  whole 
circuit  of  Spain,  in  a  continued  direftion  from  town 
to  town,  and  from  port  to  port,  exclufive  of  the  wind- 
ings of  the  creeks  and  bays,  amount  to  about  fix  hun- 
dred leagues,  or  eighteen  hundred  miles,  including 
Portugal,  which  was  anciently  a  part  of  Spain. 

In  moft  of  the  provinces  the  air  is  pure  and  dry, 
but  in  Jilne,  July,  and  Auguft,  the  days  are  extreamly 
hot,  efpecially  in  the  middle  of  the  country ;  yet  in  the 
night  a  traveller  fliivers  with  cold.  Toward  the 
north,  and  in  the  mountainous  parts,  the  air  is,  as 
ufual,  cooler  than  in  the  louth,  and  near  the  Tea  it  con- 
tradts  a  moifture.  It  icldoni  rains,  and  the  winter 
frofts  are  never  fo  fevere  as  to  bind  up  the  ground. 
The  want  of  temperature  in  the  heat,  and  the  cool- 
nels  of  the  night,  is  the  rcafon  that  feed  lies  a  long 
time  in  the  ground  before  it  flioots  up  j  fometimes 
Indeed  a  cool  breeze,  by  the  Spaniards  called  a  gal- 
lego,  iflues  from  the  mountains  of  Galiciai  and  this, 
without  great  precautiori,  occafions  violent,  and  Ibme- 
times  fatal  colds. 

Among  the  mariy  mountaur.  in  Spain,  the  Pyrenees 
are  the  moft  remarkable.     Thcfc  iVparate  Spniii  from 
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France,  and  extend  from  the  Mediterranean  to  tht 
Atlantic  ocean,  which  is  about  two  hundred  and 
twelve  miles,  and  in  fomc  places  are  above  an  hun- 
dred miles  in  breadth.  Over  thefe  mountains  there 
are  only  five  paflages  out  of  Spain  into  France,  and 
even  thefe  are  narrow  •,  one  of  them  leads  from  St. 
Sebaftian's  in  Guipufcoa,  to  St.  Jean  de  Luz  •,  the 
fecond  from  Maya  in  Navarre  to  Annoa ;  the  third 
from  Taraffa  in  Navarre  to  Pie  de  Fortj  the  fourth 
through  the  county  of  Comminges  in  Arragpn  *,  and 
the  fifth  leacjs  from  Catalonia  to  Languedoc. 

The  kingdom  of  Spain  confifts  of  main  land  and 
Iflands.  The  main  land  is  divided  into  fourteen  pro- 
vinces, fome  of  which  are  reckoned  to  belong' to  the 
crown  of  Caftile,  and  others  to  Arragon :  the  former 
are  Old  and  New  Caftile,  Bifcay,  Leon,  Afturia,  Ga- 
licia,  Eftremadura,  Andalufia,  Granada,  Murcia,  and 
Navarre  *,  the  latter  includes  only  Arragon,  Catalonia, 
and  Valencia,  with  the  iflands  in  the  Mediterranean. 

The  foreign  pofleflions  of  the  crown  of  Spain  in 
Afiica,  are  the  towns  of  Ceuta,  Oran,  and  Mafal- 
quiver,  on  the  coaft  of  Barbary  -,  in  Afia,  the  iflands 
of  St.  Lazarus,  the  Philippines,  and  Ladrones ;  the 
greatefl:  part  of  the  main  land  of  South  America;  and  in 
North  America,  Mexico,New  Mexico,  California,  the 
ifland  of  Cuba,  part  of  Hifpaniola,  Porto  Rico,  &c. 
This  monarchy  was  limited  by  its  Cortes,  or  par- 
liament, compofed  of  reprcientatives  fent  from  the 
cities  and  towns  •,  each  of  which,  according  to  the  old 
Gothic  plan,  fent  procurators,  or  deputies,  chofen 
by  and  out  of  the  aldermen  of  their  relpedlive  cities. 
No  a6t  could  pafs  in  this  parliament  by  majority  of 
voices;  it  required  the  unanimous  affent  of  all  the 
members.  All  its  adls  were  afterward  carried  to  the 
king  to  be  confirmed.  This  Cortes  has  rarely  been 
called  fince  the  year  j  647,  when  they  gave  Philip  IV. 
the  millones^  or  general  excife,  and  will  probably  nevet 
be  aflembled  any  more,  as  their  power  is  great,  and 
they  can  call  miniftcrs  fo  fcvercly  to  an  account. 
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The  laft  meeting  of  it  was  in  May  1713,  when  it  af- 
fembled  to  receive  the  renunciation  of  Philip  V.  to 
liis  rights  upon  the  crown  of  France.  This  aflembly 
was  antiently  the  keeper  of  the  revenues  of  the 
crown.  But  Charles  V.  and  his  minifters  laid  them 
afide,  becaufe  they  could  get  no  money  from  them  : 
and  having  obtained  a  grant  of  the  fale  of  the  bull  of 
the  ciufado  from  the  pope,  they  found  they  could 
get  money  without  the  help  of  a  Cortes,  arid  fo  took 
|their  leave  of  an  aflembly  which  few  princes  or  mi- 
nifters are  fond  of  feeing. 

Now  this  Cortes  is  laid  afide,  Spain  is  no  longer  a 
mixed  monarchy,  but  entirely  abfolute ;  the  whole 
government  being  folely  in  the  hands  of  the  king  and 
nis  minifters,  and  the  councils,  which  are  altogether 
at  their  devotion.  This  change  from  mixed  to  abfo- 
lute monarchy  was  occafiohed  by  the  timidity  of  the 
commons  of  Caftile,  who  having  in  their  laft  ftruggle 
for  expiring  freedom,  fupported  for  fome  time  a 
war  againft  the  crown,  on  a  fmgle  defeat  defertcd  the 
noble  caufe  of  liberty  in  the  moft  abjeft  manner. 
This  war  began  in  the  year  1520,  and  lafted  only 
two  years :  at  which  time  Charles  V.  carried  his  point 
with  a  high  hand,  and  told  the  Cortes,  he  would 
always  have  the  iupplies  granted  firft,  and  then  he 
would  pafs  the  bills  they  petitioned  for,  aiid  not  be* 
forej  to  which  they  timidly  fubmitted. 

Their  kings,  according  to  the  laws  of  Spain,  are 
declared  of  age,  or  out  of  their  minority,  on  the 
completion  of  their  fourteenth  year.  In  regulating 
the  fucceflion^  after  the  death  of  Charles  II.  a  me- 
dium was  obfervec^etween  the  folic  !aw^  and  the 
ufage  of  Caftile ;  iHmely,  that  any  male  heir,  how- 
foever  diftant,  fliould  inherit  before  a  female,  who 
was  to  have  no  right  but  after  the  extinction  of  every 
male  branch. 

The  laws  of  Spain  are  compounded  chiefly  of  the 
Roman  civil  law,  the  royal  edicts,  and  probably  cer- 
tain provincial  •iiftoms.     Where  thef  thought  the 
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Roman  law  was  not  iiifficicntly  extenfive,  they  have 
made  large  additions  of  their  own.  Thefe  are  called 
the  Lcycs  de  Partidas\  and  form  at  prefent  a  fyftem  of 
modern  Spanilh  law,  which  have  been  publilhed  by 
Bcrni  and  Carala  in  fix  volumes  odlavo.  The  name 
Partidas  comes  from  the  divifion  of  them  into  chap- 
ters. As  to  what  we  call  common  law  in  England, 
the  Spaniards  have  no  fiich  thing ;  their  provincial 
cuftoms  have  fome  refemblance  to  it,  but  their  laws 
are  Leges  Script.^.  Much,  however,  of  the  feudal 
and  Gothic  conftitutions  ftill  remain:  thus  the  gran- 
dees have  ftill  their  vaiTals,  and  very  extenfive  powers 
over  their  perfcns.  Their  great  court  of  civil  law  is 
divided  into  the  two  chanceries  of  Valladolid  and 
Granada,  which  include  the  whole  kingdom.  All 
other  caufes  go  before  the  refpedive  courts  to  which 
ihey  belong,  whether  civil,  criminal,  or  commercial, 
which  are  as  follow  : 

1 .  The  royal  or  fupreme  council  of  Caftile.  This 
and  the  following  council  are  frequently  aflembled  as 
one,  to  determine  appeals  made  from  the  chanceries 
of  Valladolid  and  Granada:  and  fometimes  affairs  of 
the  police  are  referred  to  them  by  the  king. 

2.  The  fccond  hall  of  government.  The  deter- 
minations of  thefe  are  not  final,  but  the  ultimate  ap- 
peal lies  to  the  following  court. 

9.  The  hall  cf  the  wr/Yj)' ^z//«/V;?/<7j.  So  called,  be- 
caufe  the  parties  nmitt  iiift  depofit  here  one  thoufarnl 
live  hundred  doblns,  sibout  223  1.)  before  the  appeal 
can  l>t  lodged,  which  is  not  a  large  fum,  confidering 
}awe?cpences.  This  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  committee 
of  the  llipream  council.  .  ^ 

4.  'Ihe  hall  of  jujlice.     This  is  a  court  for  matters 
purely  I'itioiuus,  and  is  a  p:ut  of  the  fupream  council. 
•-  5.  Hie  hall  of  the  province.     This  is  a  court  of 
matters  chiefly  relating  to  the  police. 

6.  The  filcal :  the  office  of  the  attorney  general 
for  the  roval  council, 

7,  The 
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7.  The  hall  of  the  alcaydes  de  la  cafa  y  Corte.  This 
hall  was  inftituted  by  Alphonzo  X.  to  fuperintend 
the  lodgings  for  the  court,  and  to  provide  them.  As 
every  houle  in  the  kingdom  was  fubjedt  to  this  incon- 
venience, the  landlords  of  houfes  made  a  compofi- 
tion  with  the  crown  to  get  rid  of  this  grievance. 

8.  The  fupreme  council  of  war.  This  determines 
all  caufes  relating  to  the  army;  except  what  belongs 
to  the  council  of  the  Indies. 

9.  Council  of  the  inquifition.  Tiiis  confifts  of  an 
inquifitor-general  •,  of  five  councillors,  whereof  one 
muft  always  be  a  Dominican ;  of  a  procurator ;  two 
fecretaries  of  the  chamber;  two  fecretaries  of  the 
council;  an  Alguazil-mayor;  a  receiver;  two  re- 
porters; two  qualificators,  and  counfellors;  and  a 
legion  of  familiars,  or  ipies.  Of  this  we  fliall  treat 
more  particularly  prefently. 

As  the  Spanifh  church  certainly  remained  pure, 
uncorrupted,  and  unpapiftical  till  toward  the  eighth 
century ;  fo  from  that  period  downward,  paganifm 
artfully,  and  by  almoft  imperceptible  infinuations, 
gradually  fto!e  in,  wearing  that  mafls.  or  vizor,  which 
we  now  call  popery.  \Vliatever  triumphs  Chriftia- 
nity  may  formerly  have  gained  over  the  Gentile  wor- 
fhip,  paganifm,  in  all  catholic  countries,  is  now 
entirely  revenged;  Ihe  triumphed  in  her  turn  from 
the  moment  Ihe  eltablillKd  herfclf  in  the  form  of  po- 
pery. Concealed  under  this  drapeiy,  flie  prefides  in 
the  very  tabernacle  and  ianduary  of  Chriftians,  and 
is  worfliipped  fitting  between  the  horns  of  the  altar. 
When  you  enter  a  Roman  catholic,  apoftolic,  papil- 
tical,  Chriftiaji  temple,  at  your  firft  viev/  you  fee  that 
all  is  Pagan.  The  late  Dr.  Middleton  hath  very 
learnedly,  elegantly,  and  effc6lually  proved  this  point 
to  demonftratiop.  The  refemblance  is  fo  ftriking 
between  the  ufc  of  the  ancient  thura,  and  the  modern 
incenfe;  their  cfpergillum,  lavacrum,  &c.  and  the 
prefent  holy  water;  the  blefiing  of  horfes,  and  the^ 
ancient  benedidlion  of  cattle;  the  fame  profufipn  of 
lamps  and  wax-liglus;  between  the  ancient '^^//"^ 
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tabuU^  »v«9r|!A«Ta,  and  the  modern  votive  lamps,  of^ 

fcrings,   and  pifturcs:   the    multitude  of    (nrines, 

crofTes,  and  altars  in  the  churches,  roads,  hills,  and' 

high  places  \  and  particularly  of  images,  which  will 

naturally  bring  to  mind  that  ifatirigal  joke  of  Pc- 

tronius,  who  fiid  he  never  walked  the  ftreetsi  but  he 

could  much  more  ealily  nieet  with  a  god  than  a  man. 

The  abCurdity  of  their  reliques  is  beyond  meafurc. 

ridiculous :  fuch  as  the  thigh  of  St.  Laurence,  with  the 

Ikin  burnt,  and  marked  with  the  prongs,  which  he 

was  turned  with  oq  the  grid-iron.     There  are  faid  to 

be  the  heads  of  two  thoufand  martyred  virgins  in  the 

convent  of  our  lady  of  Atoche  near  Madrid,  where 

the  Britilh  ftandards,  taken  at  thie  battlcof  Almanza, 

ftill  remain. 

The  crvifade  againft  the  followers  of  Waldo  (a  mer- 
chant of  Lyons)  or  the  Albigenfes,  in  1160,  gave 
birth  probably  to  the  Inquifition.     Pope  Gregory  IX. 
firft  devifed  that  horrid  tribunal,  but  Innocent  IV, 
was  the  firft,  who  had  abilities  and  courage  fufficient 
to  bring  it  to  a  due  maturity,  and  gave  it  ajuft  efta- 
blilhment.     The  form  of  it,  and  the  number  of  its 
members,  differ  greatly  in  different  countries.     In 
Spain  it  was  eftablifhed  chiefly  by  cardin^al  Ximenes, 
who  knew  perfectly  well  what  political  ufe  could   be 
made  of  it.     The  Spaniards  ftill  fupport  it,  not  lb 
much  with  an  intention  to  burn  Jews  or  heretics,  as 
they  do  in  Portugal;  but  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  one 
religion :  the  want  of  fuch  uniformity  being,  they  ap- 
prehend, a  great  inconvenience  to  other  ftatcs.  Mjonf. 
Voltaire  indeed  is  of  another  opinion ;  he  tells  us, 
that  if  there  was  but  one  religion  m  England,  the  go- 
vernment would  foon  become  defpotic ;  if  there  were 
two,  they  would  cut  each  others  throats;  but  as  there 
are  fo  many  religions  amongft  usj  things  go  on  very 
quietly.     Such  a  tribunal,  fliocking  as  it  is  to  hu- 
manity, has  nothing  but.  falfe  polirical  ends  to  plead 
in  its  excufe :  and  where  nature  and"  religion  muft  be 
facrificed,  fuch  a  policy  is  only  worthy  of  a  Machi- 
ayel,  a  Ximenes,  or  an  emperor  of  Japan.    The 
"    '     *  "    "^  principles, 
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principles  of  toleration  are  founded  in  nature,  reafon, 
humanity,  juftice,  and  true  policy.  If  in  a  well  civi- 
lized ftate  the  majority  are  of  one  religious  perfua- 
fion,  the  moft  that  you  can  lawfully  do  is,  to  lay 
thofe  who  are  diflenticnt,  under  fuch  reftridtions, 
as  ftiall  prevent  their  difturbing,  or  fubverting  the 
civil  or  religious  harmony  of  the  ftate.  This  is  all 
that  appears  to  be  allowable ;  and  of  this  nature  are 
the  laws  in  England  and  Ireland  againft  the  papifts. 
But  when  you  come  to  moleft  innocent  fubje6ls,  to 
take  from  them  their  poffeffions,  to  expofe  them  to 
tortures  and  cruel  deaths,  or  drive  them  to  feek 
fcttlements  in  other  countries ;  you  then  exceed  your 
power,  play  the  part  of  a  Syracufan  tyrant,  and  it 
becomes  perfecution  -,  like  the  expulfion  of  the 
Moors,  or  the  revocation  of  the  edi(5l  of  Nantz. 

Spain  has  8  archbifhops,  and  46  biftioprics. 

The  fupream  office  of  this  Holy  Tribunal,  as  they 
call  it,  is  at  Madrid  •,  but  there  are  alfo  inferior  holy 
tribunals,  or  inquifitionary  offices,  placed  in  the  great 
cities  almoft  all  over  Spain.  This  holy  office  ufed 
antiently  to  acknowlege  only  the  power  of  the  pope 
above  it,  and  bad  defiance  to  all  other  controul.  It 
raifed  itfelf  far  above  the  authority  of  their  kings, 
who  were  often  bridled,  humbled,  and  even  punifhed 
by  it.  It  then  was  truly  formidable,  when  fupported 
by  the  united  force  of  papal  and  royal  authority. 
Their  auto  defes,  or  folemn  arts  of  faith,  ufed  to  b'e 
exhibited  commonly  when  their  princes  came  of  age, 
or  at  their  acceffion. 


In  the  year  1724,  there  was  printed  in  London, 
The  Trials  and  Sufferings  of  Mr.  Ifaac  Martin,  zvho  was 
put  into  the  Inquijition  in  Spain  for  the  fake  of  tBe 
Proteftant  Religion,  The  account  he  gives  is  as  fol- 
lows. 

"  In  the  beginning  of  Lent,  in  the  year  I7i4'> 
I  arrived  at  Malaga  with  my  wife  and  four  children. 

y  4  Landing 
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Landing  my  goods  at  the  cuftom-houre  to  be  fearchcc^, 
a  large  Bible,  and  other  books  of  devotion  that  I  had, 
were  found  and  feized.  1  ailied  wliat  was  the  rea- 
ibn,  and  wp.c  told,  that  tli(;y  muft  be  examined,  to 
fee  if  there  was  nothinjj^  written  againft  the  holy  fairh 
of  the  church  of  Rome.  Knowing  that  there  were 
no  books  of  controverfy,  I  thought  I  fhoyld  have 
them  again.  I  ^v-ent  feveral  times  to  the  clergy  to 
get  them,  and  afked  advice  of  the  conlul,  and  other 
gentlemen,  how  I  fhould  dp  to  get  them.  They 
telling  me  it  vyas  in  vain  to  trouble  myfclf,  for  I 
fhould  never  get  therp,  I  gave  over  going  to  the 
clergy,  and  loft  my  books.  -  !     , 

I  had  not  been  above  two  or  three  months  at  Ma- 
laga, but  I  was  accufed,  in  the  bifliop*s  court,  of  being 
a  Jew,  and  that  my  na^ne  was  Ifaac,  and  that  of  onp 
of  my  children,  Abraham.  I,  hearing  of  ir,  acquainted 
the  conful,  whq  bid  me  not  to  mind  it  i  that  the 
Irilh  papifts  had  given  that  information  ;  and  bid  me 
keep  no  corrcfpondence  widi  them,  for  tiny  were  a 
fcandalous  fort  of  people. 

During  four  years,  that  I  was  at  Malaga,  I  and 
my  family  were  much  tormented  by  the  clergy  and 
others,  perfuading  us  to  change  our  Religion  j  and 
efpecially  by  an  Iridi  priell,  who  made  it  his  bufinefs 
to  go  from  houfe  to  houfe  to  gain  converts,  as  he 
called  them.  Finding  that  I  could  not  be  at  reft,  I  re- 
folved  to  difpofe  of  what  I  had,  and  to  retire  to  Eng- 
land, where  I  might  ferve  God,  in  the  exercife  of  my 
religion,  in  peace  and  quietnels,  without  beiqo;  tojr 
mented  to  change  it.  I  had  no  fooner  given  out  that 
I  would  difpofe  of  what  1  had  and  retire,  but  there 
was  a  great  noifc  that  I  was  to  be  taken  up  by  the  In- 
quifition  *,  which  I  could  not  believe :  but,  fome  days 
after,  !f  found,  to  my  forrow,  that  it  was  true. 

About  nine  o'clock  at  night,  being  a  late  hour  in 
thofe  countries,  people  knocked  at  my  door,  I  aflced 
f  hem  what  thi^-y  would  have  ?  They  faid,  they  waited 
to  conie  in.     I  dcfired  them  to  come  the  next  morn- 
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jng,  for  I  did  not  open  my  doors  at  fuch  an  hour. 
They  anfwcred,  they  would  break  them  open;  which, 
accordingly  they  did,  being  about  fifteen  priefts,  fa- 
miliars, a  commiffioner,  and  others  belonging  to  the 
Inquifition,  in  arms.  I  alked  them  what  they 
wanted  ?  They  told  me,  they  wanted  the  mailer  of 
the  houfe  -,  to  which  I  replied,  I  am  the  man,  what 
do  you  want  with  me  ?  who  are  you  all  ?  They  an- 
fwered,  we  belong  to  the  Inquifition}  take  your 
cloak  and  come  along  with  us.  I  was  furprifed  at 
this,  and  faid,  pray,  gentlemen,  (lay  a  little,  that  I 
may  give  notice  to  my  conful ;  for  1  am  an  EngliHi, 
man,  and  the  Inquifition  has  nothing  to  do  with  me. 
But  they  anfwered,  your  conful  has  nothing  to  do  in 
this  cafe.  Come,  let  us  fee  if  you  have  no  arms  about 
you.  Where  are  your  beads  ?  I  faid,  I  am  an  Englifh 
proteftant  -,  we  carry  no  private  arms,  nor  make  ufe 
of  beads.  When  they  had  fearched  me,  and  taken 
piy  vyatch,  monpy,  and  other  things  that  I  had  in  my 
pockets,  they  carried  me  tq  the  bi(hop*s  prifon,  and 
put  me  in  a  dungeon,  with  a  pair  of  fetters  on ;  for- 
bidding the  prifoners,  upon  pain  of  excommunica- 
tion, to  have  any  converfation  with  me,  for  I  was  a 
heretic,  and  a  very  dangerous  man  againfl  the  holy 
faith. 

My  wife  and  children  fell  a  crying,  to  fee  fo  many 
men  in  arms  carrying  me  away :  but  fhe  was  forced 
to  go  and  cry  in  the  neighbourhood,  for  they  turned 
her  and  her  children  out  of  doors,  and  kept  the  houfe 
to  themfclves  five  days;  till  they  had  taken  every 
;hing  away:  and  then  they  returned  her  the  key  to 
go  into  her  houfe  again,  where  fhe  found  nothing 
but  the  bare  walls. 

Four  days  after  I  had  been  in  the  dungeon,  my  fet- 
ters were  taken  off,  and  I  was  examined  by  the  com- 
mifTioner  of  the  Inquifition,  who  had  taken  me  up. 
He  afked  me,  whether  I  had  any  effefts  befide  what 
was  found  in  my  houfe  ?  And  whether  any  body 
j>wed  me  any  money  ?  which  he  bid  me  tell  him,  and 
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faid  I  muft  go  to  the  Inquifition  at  Granada.  I  begged 
fit  him  to  let  mc  be  examined  at  Malaga,  and  to  tell 
me  what  I  was  taken  up  for  i  he  told  me  I  (hould 
heap  that  at  Granada.  Then  I  defired  him,  for  God's 
jake,  to  k't  me  ice  my  wife  and  children  before  I 
"%venti  but  he  told  me  it  could  not  be  done.  The 
next  morning,  having  two  pair  of  fetters  on,  I  was 
mounted  upon  a  mule,  and  fo  led  out  of  town,  the 
people  crying  out  after  me,  Go  to  Granada  to  be 
htrnt  i  you  are  a  Jew ;  you  are  an  Englijh  heretic  \ 
huzzaing  and  making  feoff  at  me.  Thus  was  I  con- 
ducted out  of  Malaga,  without  having  the  liberty  to 
fee  my  family,  or  any  roon>  to  bclievp  that  I  ihould 
ever  lee  them  any  more.         —  '    '•• 

Tiie  mule  that  I  was  upon  was  loaded,  and  my 
fetters  being  very  troublefome  to  me,  and  hurting  the 
mule's  neck,  (he  threw  me,  and  pitching  upon  a  point 
of  a  rock,  I  almoft  broke  my  back  \  infomuch  that  I 
could  not  get  up  again  without  help.  That  day  we 
came  to  a  place  called  Velez-Malaga,  where  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  meet  with  an  Englifh  merchant,  a 
very  worthy  gentleman,  and  a  good  friend  of  mine, 
who  was  very  forry  to  fee  me  in  this  difmal  condition. 
He  fent  for  a  furgeon  to  drefs  my  back,  which  was 
very  much  bruifed,  and  told  me  that  he  would  do  me 
any  fervice  that  he  could.  I  told  him  what  had  hap- 
pened to  mc,  and  as  he  lived  at  Malaga,  defired  him 
to  affift  my  family,  and  to  charge  my  wife  from  me, 
not  to  change  her  religion  •,  but  to  take  care  of  the 
children,  and  if  (he  found  that  I  was  a  loft  man,  to 
retire  to  England.  I  defired  him  to  prefent  my  fer- 
vice to  all  the  proteftants  that  were  at  Malaga,  and 
to  defire  the  conful  to  write  to  Madrid  to  our  envoy, 
that  he  might  know  what  had  happened  to  me,  and 
might  demand  me  at  the  court  of  Madrid,  as  being  an 
Englifh  proteftant,  over  whom  the  Inquifition  had  no 
power.  My  friend  told  me  that  he  would  do  what  I 
defired  of  him,  and  that  he  believed  they  had  given 
out  that  I  was  a  Jew,  only  for  a  pretence  to  take  mC 
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I  aflccd  of  the  carrier,  that  had  me  iu  cuftody, 
whether  we  could  not  get  a  coach  or  chaifc  to  go  to 
Granada,  Ifor  my  back  pained  me  very  much  upon  the 
m\\\c:  bu^  he  told  me,  that  a  horfe  could  hardly  go 
the  road  i  that  he  was  forry  for  my  pain  -,  but,  dead 
or  alive,  I  muft  go  to  Granada  with  him,  and  be 
there  at  fuch  ^  tim^ ;  for  fo  were  his  orders,  and  he 
muft  obey  them.  The  next  morning,  mules  being 
ready,  my  friend  gave  me  Ibme  money,  and  fomc 
provifions  for  the  road.  Then,  embracing  one  an- 
other with  tears  in  our  eyes,  we  parted. 

It  is  fcventy-two  miles  from  Malaga  to  Granada. 
We  were  three  days  on  our  journey,  and  I  fuffered 
very  much  from  the  fall  I  had  received;  but  the  trou- 
ble of  mind  that  1  was  in  was  greater. 

When  I  arrived  at  Granada,  the  carrier  made  me 
ftay  in^  an  inn,  till  fuch  time  as  it  was  almoft  dark; 
tor  they  put  no  body  in  the  Inquifition  by  day-light. 
He  a(kea  me  if  I  would  not  write  to  my  wife,  which 
I  dkl  5  but  could  perceive,  by  his  dilcourfe,  that  the 
letter  was  to  go  to  the  Inquifition,  and  my  wife  never 
received  it.  When  night  came,  I  was  carried  to  the 
holy  office  of  the  Inquifition,  as  they  call  it.  The 
firft  thing  the  gaol-keeper  did,  was  to  take  off  my 
fetters,  which  eafcd  me  very  much  j  then  I  was  led 
up  one  pair  of  ftairs  along  fome  galleries,  where  com- 
ing to  a  door,  the  gaol-Keeper  opened  it,  and  then 
opening  a  grated  door,  led  me  into  a  dungeon,  where 
he  remained  with  me  till  fuch  times  as  the  under 
gaol-keeper  fetched  a  lamp,  and  the  things  that  the 
carrier  had  brought,  wliich  was  an  old  bed,  a  few  old 
caft-ofFcloaths,  and  a  box  full  of  books.  Idefired  the 
gaol-keeper  to  let  me  have  fome  of  them  to  read ; 
but  he  nailed  the  box  up,  and  told  me,  that  they 
muft  go  to  the  lords  of  the  holy  office,  and  that  there 
were  no  books  allowed  there.  I  was  very  forry  to  fee 
them,  for  there  happened  to  be  two,  which  were 
books  of  controycrly. 

After  the  gaol-keeper  had  fearched  me,  and  took 
the  money  that  my  friend  had  given  me,  he  took 
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a  pen  und  ink,  and  writ  down  what  the  carrier 
brought,  and  alked  me  what  the  buttons  of  my 
roquelau  were  made  of,  and  the  buttons  of  my  coat ; 
I  told  him  fomc  were  gold,  and  fome  were  filver.  He 
bid  me  count  them  exaftly,  both  great  ones  and 
fmall  ones,  took  my  rings  off  my  fingers,  and  an  ex- 
aft  account  of  every  rag  that  I  had,  and  writ  them  all 
down,  as  if  I  was  making  my  will;  then  told  mc 
that  I  was  in  a  holy  place,  and  that  there  was  nothing 
loft  there,  that  I  Oiould  have  them  all  again  when  I 
went  out.  After  that  he  alked  me  if  I  had  no  pri- 
vate arms,  nor  no  money  hid  about  me  ?  telling  me 
that  I  muft  declare  it  upon  pain  of  two  hundred 
lafhes,  if  I  did  not  •,  to  which  I  nnfwered,  I  was  an 
jr>nglilTiman,  and  that  we  never  carried  private  arms 
about  us.  Then  he  alked  me,  what  religion  I  was 
of?  I  told  him  1  was  a  proteftant.  "What!  Then 
you  are  no  Chriftian  I  faid  he.  Yes,  I  am,  though 
you  do  not  reckon  me  fo,  faid  1.  But  he  anfwered. 
You  are  not  right  Chriftians,  you  are  heretics;  and 
after  having  afl^ed  my  name,  and  feveral  frivolous 
queftions,  to  which  I  anfwered,  he  began  thus. 

You  muft  obferve  a  great  filence  here,  as  if  you 
were  dead;  you  muft  no:  fpeak,  nor  whiftle,  nor 
fing,  nor  make  any  noife  that  can  be  heard ;  and  if 
you  hear  any  body  cry,  or  make  a  noife,  you  muft  be 
ftill,  and  fay  nothing,  upon  pain  cf  two  hundred 
lafhes.  I  told  him,  I  could  not  be  always  upon  the 
bed,  and  afked,  whether  I  might  not  have  the  Ijbertjr 
to  walk  ?  He  told  me  1  might,  butfoftly.       ''■  • 

Then  he  aflced  me,  if  I  would  have  any  thing  to 
eat  or  drink?  I  defired  him  to  give  me  a  little  wine, 
which  he  did,  with  fome  bread,  and  half  a  dozen 
wali-nuts;  bidding  me  make  my  bed,  and  put  out 
my  lamp,  and  he  would  call  upon  me  in  the  morn-  • 
ing.  Then  bolting  the  door,  he  left  me  to  myfelf, 
in  a  difmal  apartment,  and  full  of  forrow. 

After  I  had  prayed  to  God,  to  give  me  patience  in 
mv  troubles,  and  to  deliver  me  from  the  cruel  hinds 
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into  which  I  was  fallen  •,  I  went  to  bed ;  but  had  little 
reft  that  night,  for  I  found  it  very  coldj  the  floor  be- 
ing bricked,  and  the  walls  between  two  and  three 
feet  thick :  fo  that  though  I  was  up  one  pair  of  Ibirs, 
1  was  as  if  I  had  been  in  a  cellar,  it  being  frofly  wea- 
ther at  that  time.  Night  being  over,  i  perceived 
day-light  through  a  hole,  about  a  foot  long,  and  five 
inches  broad.  But,  the  walls  being  fo  thick,  there 
was  but  little  came  in.  The  hole  was  jufl  by  the  ciel- 
ing ;  fo  that  I  could  fee  nothing  but  the  flcy.  A  little 
while  after,  came  the  gaol  keeper,  to  light  my  lamp; 
he  opened  the  clofe  door,  and  through  the  grated 
one,  lighted  it,  and  bid  me  drefs  myfelf ;  for  I  muft 
go  for  lome  provifions,  and  muft  light  my  fire,  and 
drefs  my  dinner. 

Sometime  after,  he  came  and  took  me  down  flairs 
with  him  to  a  turn,  fiich  as  they  have  in  convents ; 
where  a  man  at  the  other  fide,  whom  you  cannot  fee, 
turns  in  your  allowance.    They  gave  me  half  a  pound 
of  mutton,  (their  pounds  arc  but  fixtcen  ounces,  and 
.It  Malaga  they  are  thirty-two)  about  two  pound  of 
bread,  fome  kidney-beans,  fome  raifins,  and  about 
a  pint  of  wine,  and  two  pound  of  charcoal.    I  had  a 
little  earthen  ftove  to  light  my  fire  in;  a    pipkin  to 
boil  my  viduals  •,  fome  earthen  plates,  and  pitchers 
to  hold  water  -,   a  bafon  ;  a  broom  to  fwcep  my  dun- 
geon i  three  baflcets,  one  for  bread,  mt;at  and  izrecns  i 
another  for  charcoal ;  and  the  other  tafv;eep  niy  dirt 
in;  and  a  wooden  fpoon :    but  I  had  no  knife  nor 
fork,  no  table,  and  nothiiig  to  fic  upon,  buc  fome 
boards  that  were  faftened  in  the  wall,  upon  which  my 
bed  was  placed.     The  g.iol-keeper  ftiewed  me  how  [ 
muft  manage  my  all9vvance  -,  he  parted  my  meat  in 
three  parts,  and  told  me  it  muft  fcrve  me  three  days, 
and  then  I  Ihould  have  more.     Then  he  fticwcd  me 
how  to  light  my  fire,   and  told  me  that  I  muft  be  in- 
genious, and  learn  to  dreis  my  viduals  nice,  and  to 
make  the  meat  favoury.     I  tlianktd  him  very  kindly 
for  llicwing  me,  and  away  he  went. 

I  i!iou"ht 
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I  tliought  it  very  hard  to  be  reduced  td  fuch  fhort 
allowance,  having  before  Jived  in  plenty.  1  dreffcd 
the  third  part  of  my  meat,  with  fofne  kidney-beans, 
as  well  as  I  could ;  and  though  I  was  in  great  pain 
fron  the  fall  I  had  received,  I  eat  my  mtat,  and  eould 
have  eaten  more  if  I  had  ir.  That  done,  I  went  to 
bed.  In  the  afternoon,  the  gaol-keeper  came  to  fe. 
me.  I  told  him  I  had  a  gneat  pain  in  my  back.  He 
told  mr,  I  ftiould  have  a  doftor,  which  I  had  the 
next  morning  J  who  _ ordered  lile  to  be  blooded, 
which  was  done  accordingly.  He  gave  me  fome  oil 
to  anoint  my  back  •,  but  I  coiild  not  anoint  it  myfelf, 
fo  that  I  made  no  ufe  of  it,  but  to  burn.  The  doc- 
tor was  two  or  three  times  with  me  :  and  1  kept  my 
bed  three  or  four  days*,  during  which  time  they 
brought  me  my  viftuals  ready  drefled ;  but  it  was 
three  months  before  the  pain  of  my  bdck  was  quite 
gone. 

That  day  fevennight,  thsit  I  was  put  into  the  Inqui- 
fition,  the  gaol-keepirr  bid  me  to  get  myfelf  clean, 
for  I  mull  go  to  audience.  I,  not  knowing  what  he 
meant,  defired  him  to  repeat  what  he  had  faid ;  and 
fo  he  did.  The  word  audience  furprifing  me,  I  alked 
him  who  I  muft  go  before  ?  He  replied.  You  muft 
go  before  the  lords  of  the  holy  tribunal,  to  be  exa- 
mined. I  told  him  it  was  very  well  ^,  and  defired  him 
to  fend  for  a  barber  to  (have  me.  But  he  anfwered^ 
there  were  no  barbers  allowed  but  three  times  a  year. 
I  went  along  with  him,  and  he  would  hardly  allow  me 
to  take  my  perriwig  on  my  head.  Coming  into  a 
room,  I  found  two  men,  one  fitting  between  two 
Crucifixes,  and  the  other  at  his  left  hand,  with  pen, 
ink  and  paper  before  him.  He  was  the  fecretary, 
and  a  young  man.  My  lord  was  an  old  man,  of 
about  fixty  years  of  age,  looked  like  a  lean  jcfuit, 
and  was  the  chief  of  the  three  lords  inquifitors.  He 
bid  me  fit  down  upon  a  little  ftool  that  was  there  on 
purpofe,  which  fronted  him  j  fo  that  there   was  a 


table  between  him  and  me, 


and  a  crucifix  in  the 
middle 
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thiddle  of  it  that  fronted  me.  And  thus  he  began  t» 
fpeak  to  me  with  a  great  deal  of  gravity,  and  I  heard 
him  with  a  heavy  heart,  and  a  very  uneafy  mind. 

Inqnifitor.  What  was  you  brought  here  for  ?  How 
came  you  here  ?    Can  you  fpeak  Spanifli  ?    Martin, 
My  lord,  \  don't  know  what  I  was  brought  here  for, 
I  can  fpeak  Spanifh,  but  not  fo  well  as  Englifh  or 
French.     If  you  pleafe  to  fend  for  an  Iriih,  or  a 
French  prieft,  I  fhould  be  glad;  for  I  am  afraid  that 
1  have  not  Spanifli  enough  to  anfwer  your  lordlhip  in 
fome  things  that  you  may  demand  of  me.     hq.  I 
find  you   fpeak  Spanifli  enough.     "What  have  you 
done?  What  is  your  name  ?  What  countryman  are 
you?  What  religion  are  you  of  ?  Mart.   My  lord,  I 
don't  know  what  I  have  done,     ^'^y  name  is  Ifaac 
Martin.     I  am   an   Engliniinan,  and   a  protefrant. 
Inq.  Will  you  take  an  oath  that  you  will  aiifvvcr  t]\?i 
truth  to  what  fliall  be  demanded  of  y6u  ?  Mrst.  Yes, 
my  Lord,  I  will.    Inq,  Well,  put  }'our  hand   upoti 
that  crucifix,  and  fwear  by  the  crofs.     Mart.  My 
k)rd,  we  fwear  upon  fcripture.     Inq.  It  is  no  matrcr 
for  fcripture  \  put  your  hand  upon  the  crofs.    [I  pu: 
my  hand  upon  the  croi^,  and  thus  he  begun.]     You 
mufl:  tell  me  what  your  i^ither  and  niothci-'s  names 
were,  and  what  their  fathers  and   motlier's   names 
were,  what  brothers  and  fillers  they  had,  and  what 
brothers  and  fillers  you  have,  where  they  were  born, 
and  what   bufinefs   they  followed,  or  follow  ?  [1  o 
which  1  anfwered  to  the  beil  of  my  knowlege ;  too 
long  to  be  here  inlertcd.]     You  lay  you  are  an  Eng- 
lilhman.     We  have   great  belief  in  them  ;  they  are 
generally  people  that  fpeak  the  truth  -,  I  hope  you- 
wiil.     Mart.  My  lord,  1  don't  know   that  I  have 
done  any  thing  that  I  Ihould  be  afraid  of.     Your 
lordlhip  has  given  me  my  oath;  and  if  you  had  not, 
I  fiiould  have  told  the  truth,     hq.  It  is  very  well^ 
Ifaac.     [Then  he  begins  to  afli  about  my  wife's  re- 
lations, as  he  had  about  mine;  and  v/Int  name  my 
wife  and  children  hadi  to  which  I  anfwered  dircilly.] 
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Where  was  you.  born,  Ifaac,  and  in  what  parifK? 
Mart.  My  lord,  I  and  my  family  were  all  born  at 
London,  but  in  different  paridies.  Inq.  Are  you  ^ 
fcholar?  Have  you  ftudicd  Latin  ?  Mart.  No,  my 
lord,  I  have  had  but  a  common  education.  Inq.  What 
do  you  call  a  common  education  in  your  country  ? 
You  have  been  at  ichool  •,  what  did  you  learn  there  ? 
Mart,  My  lord,  I  learn'd  to  read,  to  write,  and  to  caft 
accomptsi  that  is  what  we  call  a  common  education. 
Inq.  What  fed  are  you  of  ?  For  in  England  you  have 
feveral  religions,  as  you  call  them.  Mart.  My  lord, 
there  arc  different  opinions  in  England,  in  matters  of 
religion.  I  am  of  that  which  is  called  the  church  of 
England  j  and  fo  were  my  father  and  mother.  Inq. 
Was  you  baptized  ?  Mart.  Yes,  my  lord,  I  hope  I 
am  a  Chrillian.  Inq.  How  are  you  baptiz*d  in  Eng- 
land ?  Mart.  We  are  baptizM  in  the  namec^the  Fa- 
ther, and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghoft.  Inq, 
Do  you  take  the  facrament  in  your  religion  ^  Mart. 
Yes,  my  lord.  Inq.  How  do  you  take  it  ^.  Mart. 
My  lord,  we  take  bread  and  wine,  as  our  Saviour 
gave  to  his  apoftles.  Inq.  Do  you  confefs  your  fins 
to  your  clergy,  as  wc  do  in  the  church  of  Rome  ^ 
Mart.  No,  my  lord,  we  confefs  them  only  to  God 
Almighty.  Inq.  Do  y(3U  know  the  Lord's  prayer, 
the  Belief,  and  the  Ten  commandments?  Mart.  Yes, 
my  lord,  and  will  give  you  an  account  ot'  my  reli- 
rrion,  if  you  plcafc,  and  profve  to  you,  that  I  am  i 
Chrillian,  though  I  have  been  called  a  Jew,  and  a 
herttic.  luq.  What  do  you  believe  in  your  religion  ? 
Mart.  My  lord,  v/e  believe  the  fame  creed  that  you 
have.  Inq.  Have  you  any  bifhops  in  your  religion? 
Have  you  been  confirmed  ?  Mart.  My  lord,  we  have 
arc  hbilliops  and  bifliops  •,  but  I  don't  remember 
wliCther  1  have  been  coniirm'd.  Inq.  Ilaac,  you  have 
been  brought  up  in  the  dark,  it  is  a  pity ;  but  you 
may  enlighten  yourfelf  if  you  vviU.  Mart.  My  lord, 
I  hope  1  have  light  enough  to  fave  myfclf,  if  I  live 
according  to  it.  [1  lis  difcoorfe  bting  very  long,  and 
6  I  very 
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i  very  much  troubled  in  mind,  the  tears  came  into 
my  eyes  •,  which  he  perceiving,  fpoke  thus  to  me, 
very  fmoothly.]  Inq^.  Don't  cry,  nor  don't  be  afraid; 
there  is  no  body  put  to  death  here,  nor  no  harm 
done  to  any  body ;  I  hope  your  cafe  is  not  fo  bad  but 
it  may  be  remedied.  You  are  among  Chriftians,  and 
not  among  Turks.  Mart.  My  lord,  I  know  very 
well  that  I  am  amongft  Chriftians ;  and  that  the  laws 
of  Chrift  are  merciful:  but  I  have  been  ufed  as  if  I 
had  committed  murder.  Inq.  Well,  have  patience, 
you  fliall  have  juftice  done  you  •,  you  mull  think  of 
what  you  have  done,  or  faid,  during  the  time  that  you 
lived  at  Malaga,  and  confefs  it ;  for  that  is  the  only 
way  to  get  out  of  your  troubles.  But  let  us  conti- 
nue our  examination.  To  be  fure,  you  was  not 
brought  here  for  nothing,  was  you  ?  Mart,  My 
lord,  I  don't  know  what  I  was  brought  here  for. 
Inq.  You  muft  think  of  that,  and  you  mu(t  tell  me  how 
old  you  are  •,  and,  from  as  far  as  you  can  remember, 
the  life  that  you  have  led,  what  company  you  have 
kept,  what  bufinefs  you  have  followed,  what  coun- 
tries you  have  travelled  in,  and  what  languages  you 
can  fpeak?  Mart,  I  have  been  a  traveller  this  many 
years,  and  have  made  fevcral  trading  voyages  -,  fome- 
times  in  one  country,  and  fometimes  in  another  -,  and 
can't  remember  how  long  I  have  lived  in  every  place, 
but  I  will  tell  you  as  well  as  I  can,  Inq.  It  is  very 
well,  Ifaac,  tell  the  truth.  [After  I  had  told  him, 
to  the  beft  of  my  knowlege,  he  faid,]  It  is  very  well, 
Ifaac;  you  have  been  a  great  trav^rller ;  you  have 
been  \vild  in  your  time.  Mart.  Yes,  my  lord,  too 
wild ;  for  if  I  had  ftayed  at  home,  as  I  ought  to 
have  done,  I  fhould  not  be  in  this  mifery  as  I  am. 
Inq.  In  your  re]igio[1,do  you  believe  in  the  virgin  Mary, 
the  mother  of  God,  and  in  the  faints  ?  Don't  you 
worihip  them  ?  Mart.  My  lord,  we  believe  that  the 
virgin  Mary  is  the  mother  of  Jefus  Chriil  carnally  •, 
and  believe  (lie  and  the  faints  are  happy  -,  but  wc 
don't  worfliip  them.  Inq.  What !  Don't  you  wor- 
VoL.  V.  '    I  ihip 
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fhip  the  mother  of  God,  and  the  Hiints,   that  are  al- 
ways praying  for  us  ?  Alart.  No,  my  lord,  we  wor- 
fhip  only  one  God  in  three  perfons,  and  nothing  elfe. 
Jftq.   [He  fpeaks  to  the  fecretary.]    It  is  pity  that  he 
has  been  brought  up   in  herely ;  he  talketh  pretty 
well.  [Then  he  makes  a  long  difcourfc  to  me,  reprc- 
fenting  to  me,]   What  a  pity  it  is,  that  England  has 
left  the  true  faith,  and  has  embraced  herefyj  that 
formerly  produced  a  great  many  faints;  but  now  it 
►  produced  nothing  but  Ichiims  and  herefies  :  that  our 
bifhops  and  clergymen  were  a  ftrange  fort  of  people, 
to  marry  as  they  did  -,  [and  thus  he  ran  on  a  long 
while :    to  which  I  anfwered,]  That  I  believed  Eng- 
land produced  as  many  good  men  as  ever  it  did; 
[but  he  bid  me  hold  my  tongue ;  and  told  me,]  I 
knew  nothing  of  thole  affairs;  bid  me  think  of  what 
I  had  done,  or  faid,  during  my  living  at  Malaga,  that 
I  iliould  have  time  to  think  of  it,  and  to  think  upon 
what  he  had  told ;  bid  me  go  to  my  dungeon,  and 
lie  would  fend  for  me  another  time.    [To  which  I 
faid:]    Mart.  My  lord,  I  hope  that   your  lordfliip 
will  conlidcr  that  I  have  a  family  -,  and  I  beg  that 
your  lordfliip  will  difpatch  me  as  foon  as  pofllbk'. 
Jnq.  I  will  do  all  that  I  can  to  difpat.Ji  you  ;  go  a/id 
think  upon  what  you  liave  done  or  faid  ;  I  hope  your 
cafe  is  not  very  bad,   and  can   be  miedud,  if  you 
think  upon  what  I  have  fr.id  to  yowi.     [It  was  a  long 
audience,  fo'  it  lafhd  an  hour  and  -:  half.] 

When  1  came  to  my  dungeon,  I  refleded  upon 
what  bad  hAj>p/ned  10  me  during  r.^  living  at  Ma- 
lagi,  lid  upon  wi- at-  my  lord  had  f^idtome.  I  found 
by  hi?  dilcoiirfe  ti.at  he  was  very  W("ii  informed  what 
countryman  I  was,  what  family  I  had,  what  their 
names  were,  what  religion  I  was  of,  wliere  I  had  trd- 
veiled,  and  what  languages  I  could  fpeak.  As  the 
gaol-keeper  came  mornings  and  nights  to  li"^ht  mv 
lamp,  I  defired  him  to  tell  me  what  he  thou  1  .  of  iHV 
cafe,  and  how  I  nuiil  behave  myfelf  at  audience.  I 
n:adc  as  mi]cli  a  friend  of  him  as  I  could,  11  order  to 

learn 
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learn  fomething  of  the  ways  praftifed  in  the  Inquifi- 
tion.  But  thty  are  Iwoin  to  keep  them  lecrct ;  fo 
that  I  could  not  learn  much  of  him.  He  told  me, 
that  I  was  there  for  the  £!;ood  of  my  foul  •  tiiat  the 
lords  of  the  Inquifition  were  very  merciful ;  that  I 
mull  not  be  afraid;  that  there  was  no  body  put  to 
death  there,  nor  no  harm  done  to  any  body:  that 
the  lords  of  the  Inquifition  demanded  only  a  true 
confelfion;  that  he  believed  my  cafe  was  bit  a  fmall 
matter,  that  I  could  remedy  eafi'y  ;  and  advifcd  me, 
as  a  friend,  not  to  contradift  th'-'m,  let  tliem  fay  what 
they  pleafcd,  for  they  were  holy,  juft  men. 

I  thanked  him  for  his  advice;  but  found  that  my 
lord  and  he  were  both  liars,  in  telling  me  ihac  I  hatl 
no  occafion  to  fear,  and  that  there  was  no  harm  don^ 
to  any  body  there;  for  I  knew,  that  in  the  holy  office 
of  the  Inquifition  (as  they  cull  them)  they  to'"ture 
{people;  they  whip  them  ;  they  fend  them  to  thf  gal- 
lics; and  they  burn  them  alive,  without  any  body's 
daring  to  fina  fault,  though  it  fhould  hapoen  to  their 
own  relations;  upon  pain  of  being  put  there  them- 
felves,  if  the  Inquifition  Ihould  h.ear  of  it :  for  they 
pretend  to  be  as  infallible  as  the  pope  in  their  way  of 
■juftice;  and  that  whatever  they  do  is  juft;  and  the 
king  himfelf  has  nothing  to  do  v^^ith  them  -,  for  they 
are  above  him,  and  he  hiirifclf  fubjcdl  to  the  Inqui- 
fnion. 

A  week  after,  I  was  called  to  audience,  and  coming 
into  the  room,  my  lord  begin  thus :  Well,  Ifaac, 
how  do  you  ^  Do  you  remember  what  you  have 
done  or  faid  whilit  you  lived  at  Malaga  ?  Have  you 
reflected  upon  what  I  faid  to  yvou  ^  Mart.  Yc:i,  my 
lord ;  but  I  can't  remember  every  thing  that  has  hap- 
pened in  four  years  time.  /«f  Well,  let  us  hear 
what  you  h-.ve  remembered.  Mart.  My  lord,  dur- 
ing my  living  at  Malaga,  I  was  attackea  njid  iniultcd 
feveral  times  about  my  religion.  I  hope  your  lord- 
fhip  allows,  that  an  i^onelt  man  oui;ht  f.o  defend 
his  religion.     luq.   Yes,  liaac,   he    luay   defend  it. 
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Mart.  My  l(>rd,  it  is  what  I  have  done,  and  the  fame 
liberty  have  the  Spaniards  in  my  country,  for  if  a  bifhop 
llioiild  attack  them  in  matters  of  religion,  they  have 
the  liberty  to  defend  themfelves*     Iriq.  How  long 
have  you  been  married  ?  Was  your  wite  a  widow,  or 
a  maid,  when  you  married  her  ?    Mart,  My  lord, 
Ihe  was  a  widow,  and  had  two  children  ;  and  I  have 
been  married  about  leven  years  with  her  •,  [which  he 
knew  as  well  as  I  •,  but  was  always  fifting  me,  and 
hardly  ever  looked  in  my  face.]    Inq.  What  quarrels 
have  you  had  with  people  ?   Do  you  remember  their 
names  ?   If  you  do,  name  them.     Mart.   I  named 
four  or  five  that  I  had  v/ords  with.     Inq.   You  think 
that  thofe  people  are  your  enemies  j  tell  me,  what 
reafon  you  have  to  chink  fo  ?    Mart,  My  lord,  at  my 
firft  arrival  at  Malaga,  three  Irilhmen  went  to  the 
bifhops  court,  to  acquaint  them  that  I  was  a  Jew ; 
they  hardly  knew  my  name,  nor  what  religion  I  was 
©f.     Your  lordfhip  has  heard  of  it,  I  fuppole  ;  all  the 
time  that  I  lived  at  Malaga,  they,  upon  divers  oc- 
cafions,  iliewed  themfelves  my  enemies.     My  friends 
oftentimes  told  me  that  they  fpoke  ill  of  me  behind 
my  back  ;  fonv  times  faying  that  1  was  a  Jew,  and 
fometimes  that  I  was  a  heretic ;   and  that  they  would 
play  me  a  trick  one  day,  that  I  ihould  not  carry  much 
money  along  with  me,  if  I  left  the  place ;  and  I  find, 
my  lord,  that  they  have  accompliflied  their  defign. 
Inq,    Have  you  had  no  wordb  about  religion  ^   Have 
not  you  blafphemed  -'gain ft  our  holy  faith  ?  Mart,  Noj 
my  lord,  I  am  a  better  bred  man  than  that.     My 
religion  does  not  permit  any  fuch  things.     It  is  true, 
that  I  iiave  had  high  words  about  religion,  when 
I  have  been  attacked  j  but  not  to  blafphcme  your 
religion.     Inq.    Well,  but  what  is   the  reafon  that 
you  have  fo  many  enemies  ?  Can  you  tell  ?     Mart. 
I  know  no  other  reafon,    my  lord,   but  that  I  am 
an  Englifh  proteftant,  r.id  had  better  bufinefs  than 
they  had,  which  cauled  them  to  envy  me  ever  fince 
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I  have  lived  at  Malaga.  [He  fpeaks  to  the  fecretary, 
and  tells  him,  that  there  is  fome  likelihood  in  what  I 
faidi  but  it  conld  be  remedied.]  Inq^.  Well,  but 
Ifaac,  have  you  no  inclination  to  be  a  good  Chriltian, 
and  to  be  in  the  right  way  of  Iklvation }  You  are  a 
man  of  age,  and  of  reafon,  and  have  a  family  ;  it  is 
time  to  think  of  your  foul.  Mart.  My  lord,  I  hope 
God  will  fave  me  in  the  religion  that^I  have  been 
brought  up  in.  I  have  no  inclination  to  change  my 
religion.  Jefus  Chrifl  allows  of  no  perfecution,  I 
hope,  my  lord,  there  is  none  here.  Inq.  No,  Ifaac, 
it  is  all  voluntary.  I  would  have  you  think  upon  it 
for  the  good  of  your  foul,  and  of  your  family.  Don't 
you  believe  in  the  holy  father  the  pope,  that  he  is  in- 
fallible, and  that  he  can  abfolve  people  from  their 
fins  ?  Mart,  No,  my  lord,  I  believe  that  he  is  no 
more  than  another  bifhop  ;  and  can  abfolve  no  more 
than  another  clergyman  can  do.  Inq.  Don't  you  believe 
in  purgatory  ?  Mart,  No,  my  lord,  I  believe  in  mo 
fuch  thing.  Inq,  What!  don't  you  believe  that  there 
js  a  place  called  purgatory,  where  the  fouls  of  thofe 
that  die  are  retained  to  be  purified  betore  they  can  go 
to  heaven  ?  Mart.  No,  my  lord,  I  believe  that  the 
blood  of  Chrift  is  fufficient  to  cleanfe  us  from  our  ini- 
quities. Inq.  Poor  man  !  you  have  been  brought  up 
in  herefy  and  ignorance  from  your  youthful  days.  1 
am  forry  for  you  •,  you  will  find  yourfelf  miftaken 
when  it  is  too  late ;  you  have  time  to  confider  upon 
it,  and  I  would  advife  you  to  do  it  for  your  own 
good.  Can  you  think  of  any  thing  elfe  that  you  have 
<^one  that  they  have  fent  you  here  for  ?  Mart.  No, 
my  lord.  I  have  had  fome  few  words  with  people;  but 
I  believe  it  is  inconfiftent  with  this  aflfair.  Inq.  What 
words  had  you  with  the  Spaniards  at  Malaga  ? 
Mart.  My  lord,  at  firft,  feveral  defired  mc  to  fpeak 
the  lingua  for  them,  to  help  them  to  fell  their  goods 
|o  Ihips  that  came  to  load  there,  and  I  did;  but 
there  came  fo  many  that  I  could  not  do  bufinefs  for 
myfelf,  fo  that  I  defired  them  to  excufe  me,  and 
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to  take  fome  body  elfe :  but  they  ftill  importuned  mc 
fo,  that  I  was  obliged  to  tell  thcin  that  I  would  trou- 
ble my  head  no  more  about  tlieir  bufinefs,  and  that  I 
had  bufmefs  enough  of  my  own  to  mind :  at  which 
they  would  fometimes  fall  into  a  pafllon,  and  gene- 
rallv  ri;flc6t  upon  my  religion,  whirh  I  could  not  bear 
at  all  times,  fo  that  we  fometimes  quarrelled  very 
much.  hjq.  Very  well,  Ifaac.  Have  you  any  thino; 
eUe  to  fay  elating  to  your  affair  ?  Marl.  My  lord,  I 
don't  know  what  to  fay.  I»q.  Well,  go  to  your  dun* 
geon,  and  think  upon  what  you  have  done  ;  for  it 
■will  be  a  great  help  to  your  releafcment.  1  will  do 
you  what  fervice  I  can ;  l-'U  you  mufl:  do  what  yuu 
can  to  ferve  yourfclf,  and  think  upon  what  I  have 
faid  to  you. 

I  was  called  to  audience  three  different  times  more 
about  the  fame  fubjeeli  and  he,  ftill  admoiiifhing  me 
to  chanf^c  my  reliction,  gave  me  to  underftand,  though 
he  did  not  fpcak  downright,  that  it  was  the  only  way 
to  gci  out  of  my  rrouWcs,  which  made  me  very  un- 
eajy  in  my  mind,  feeing  what  he  aimed  at. 

You  mufl;  know,  that  th^  fecretary  writes  in  fliort 
hand  what  I  anfwercd  to  his  demands.       .•      '      ■     ~ 


A  vifit  of  one  of  the  lords  Inquifitors,  Don  Petro 
,      '  '        .  .         •   •    Leonor.  •  »        •       •    ' 

Don  Fernando,  tlie  head  gaol-keeper,  one  morn- 
ing, told  me,  that  1  muft  get  my  dungeon  very  clean, 
put  every  thing  under  the  bed,  and  drefs  myfelf  as 
well  as  1  could  •,  gave  me  fome  anifeed  to  throw  in 
the  fire,  when  I  ftiould  hear  him  come  again,  with 
one  of  the  lords  of  the  Inquifition,  who  was  to  come 
to  fee  me.  Some  time  after,  he  came,  and  I  threw 
the  anifeed  in  the  fire,  to  take  away  the  flink  of  the 
dungeon.  His  lordfliip's  name  was  Don  Petro  Leo- 
nor. He  was  the  fecond  inquifitor,  and  thus  he  be- 
gun to  fpcak  to  me,  as  if  he  had  never  heard  talk  of 
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Inij.  How  do  you  ?  What  is  your  name  ?  Marl.  My 
lord,  my  name  is  Ifaac  Martin.  Jnq,  Well,  is  the 
gaol  keeper  civil  to  you  ?  Do  you  want  for  any  thing  ? 
Have  you  your  allowance  ?  Mart.  My  lord,  the 
gaol- keeper  is  very  civil,  and  I  believe  that  he  allows 
me  what  is  allowed ;  but  if  I  had  more  I  could  eat  it. 
[Me  fpeaks  to  the  gaol-keeper,  and  aflcs  him  if  he 
gave  me  my  allowance ;  the  gaol-keeper  anfwcrs, 
that  he  did.  j  Irtq.  Well,  then  you  have  enoug'i,  [faid 
he  to  me.]  Mart.  My  lord,  it  is  not  that  which  ti*()u- 
bles  me,  it  is  my  being  detained  here.  I  can  live 
upon  the  allowance,  thougli  it  is  fliorc.  hq.  Well, 
can  I  ferve  you  in  any  thing  ?  I'hc  fccrerary  fhall 
write  it  down.  What  have  you  to  fay  ?  IVll  mc 
Mart.  My  lord,  I  have  nothin^^  to  fiy  but  v/hat  I 
have  faid.  [You  mull  know  that  there  is  always  a 
fecretary  witJi  them,  who  carries  pen,  ink  and  paper.] 
Jnq,  Hark  ye,  you  have  been  brougiit  up  in  herely ; 
it  is  a  pity.  You  were  all  good  people  and  good 
Chriftians  in  England  till  Henry  the  eighth  came-,  and 
that  was  your  firft  lofs.  Then  came  queen  Elizabeth, 
and  Ihe  was  a  very  wicked  woman,  that  every  body 
knows ;  and  here  of  late,  yoa  have  had  one,  that  you 
call  king  William ;  he  had  no  religion  -,  what  he  aimed 
at  was  to  get  the  crown,  and  fo  you  have  been  led 
away.  [And  thus  he  run  on  a  long  while.]  Mart.  My 
lord,  1  believe  that  kins;  William  lived  and  died 
as  a  good  protcftant  Chriftian  •,  and  he  received  the 
facrament  from  one  of  our  bifliops  a  little  before  he 
died.  Jf7q.  I  am  very  well  afitired  that  he  had  no  re- 
ligion, for  I  read  it  in  a  French  book  •,  and  as  for 
your  bilhops  and  clergymen,  they  are  a  ftrange  fort  of 
men  to  marry  and  live  liich  lives  as  they  do.  Mart.  My 
lord,  I  believe  they  live  very  well.  *  Jnq.  Hold  your 
tongue,  you  know  no  better-,  you  are  here  for  the 
good  of  your  foul.  Now  is  a  very  good  time  for  you 
to  renounce  that  herefy  which  you  have  been  brought 
up  in,  and  to  become  a  good  Chriftian,  as  your  fore- 
i^nhers  were.  You  have  time  to  think  of  it  j  there 
■'  ■    '     '   '      Z  4  .       :.'  ^ 
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is  nothing  to  difturb  you.  Do  you  fay  your  prayer^ 
fometimes  ?  Mari.  Yes,  my  lord,  I  fay  my  prayers. 
Inq.  Very  well ;  you  muft  pray  to  God  to  enlighten 
you  in  the  true  faith  of  the  church  of  Rome,  without 
which  no  man  can  be  faved.  It  has  been  faid  that  you 
are  a  Jew,  but  I  don't  believe  it,  though  you  look 
fomething  like  one  j  but  it  does  not  go  by  looks  al- 
ways. It  may  be  fome  of  your  relations  formerly  were 
Jews.  Mart.  My  lord,  I  never  heard  that  any  of  my 
relations  were  Jews  •,  as  for  my  looks  at  prefent,  I  be- 
lieve they  are  like  a  Jevv's  or  a  Turk's.  [Durft  I  to 
have  fpoken,  I  had  told  him  that  he  looked  like 
one,  for  his  lordfliip  had  a  tallow  wainfcotted  look.] 
Inq.  Well,  think  what  I  have  faid  to  you  for  the  good 
of  yoMT  foul-,  and  ddii't  be  hardened  in  your  opinion, 
but  believe  v/hat  I  fay  is  for  your  good.  You  Eng- 
lilhmen  mind  eating  and  drinking,  and  yourpleafures, 
more  than  religion.  And  fo  he  went  away,  and  glad 
was  1  to  be  rid  of  his  vifit. 

Some  days  after  Don  Fernando  told  me  I  muft  go 
to  the  audience.  Coming  into  the  room,  my  lord  be- 
gun to  fpeak  to  me  thus. 

Inq,  Well,  Ifaac,  have  you  any  thing  now  to  tell 
me  relating  to  your  affair  .'^  Mari.  No,  my  lord,  un- 
lefs  I  tell  you  the  fame  thing  over  again,  and  I  believe 
it  will  not  fignify  any  thing.  Inq.  What,  then  you 
have  nothing  elfe  to  fay,  It'aac  ?  AiarL  No,  my  lord, 
1  have  nothing  to  fay.  [He  rings  a  bell  to  call  the 
gaol-keeper,  and  bids  him  call  another  fecrecary, 
which  came  v/ith  fome  writings  in  his  hand,  makes 
me  lign  what  I  had  faid  in  my  examination  •,  and  or- 
ders the  fecretary  to  read  aloud  the  papers  that  he  had 
in  his  hand,  which  were  my  accufations.  After  that 
he  fpoke  to  me  thus.]  Inq.  Well,  what  have  you  to 
fay  for  yourfelf  ?  You  have  heard  what  you  are  ac- 
cufed  of?  Mari.  My  lord,  there  are  fome  accufa- 
tions that  arc  true,  and  fome  are  fa!fe.  Inq.  Cari 
you  anfwer  to  them  all  ?  Mart.  Yes,  my  lord,  one 
after  another.  Inq.  So  you  Ihalli  but  you  muft  take 
your  oath  that  you  will  anfwer  true,  to  the  beft  of 
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our  remembrance.  Mart.  My  lord,  I  will.  [After 
^le'had  given  me  my  oath  as  before,  he  faid,]  hq,  Dq 
you  think  that  you  know  any  of  thofe  people  that 
have  fent  their  accuiations  againft  you  ?  Mart.  My 
lord»  I  do  know  a  great  many,  if  not  all.  I  wi(h 
vour  lordfhip  would  fend  for  them,  that  I  may  fee 
ihein  face  to  face.  Inq.  There  is  no  fuch  thing  prac* 
tifedherei  don't  be  hady,  anfwGrjufl:,  and  declare 
the  truth.     MarL  So  I  will,  my  lord. 

1.  Accufation.  That  at  your  firfi  coming  to  Ma- 
laga, you  went  and  fcolded  at  the  fchool-mafter  for 
teaching  your  children  the  ChrilHan  do6lrinc :  telling 
him  that  you  will  teach  them  your  religion ;  and  that 
you  fent  them  to  fchool  to  learn  to  read  and  to  write^ 
and  not  religion. 

^dart.  My  lord,  I  confefs  the  truth.  I  hope  your 
lordlhip  requires  nothing  elfc.  I  did  go  to  the  fchool- 
mafter,  and  told  him,  that  I  fent  my  children  to  learq 
to  read  and  write,  and  not  to  learn  prayers ;  that  I 
would  have  them  brought  up  in  my  religion^  and 
would  teach  them  how  to  pray  -,  but  I  did  not  fcold 
at  him.  I  believe,  my  lord,  I  have  the  liberty  to 
bring  up  my  children  in  my  own  faith,  without  being 
palled  to  an  account  for  it.  Tfiq.  No,  lince  you  live  in 
a  Chriftian  country,  you  muft  let  your  children  be 
brought  up  in  the  Chriftian  faith.  [Bid  me  hold  my 
tongue ;  and  bid  the  fecretary  write  down  what  I  had 
faid,  and  that  I  was  guilty  in  fo  doing.] 

2.  Ace.  That  at  divers  times  it  was  remarked^ 
that  I  did  not  pull  my  hat  off,  nor  pay  any  homage  to 
images,  but  turned  my  back  to  them^ 

Mart.  My  lord,  in  my  religion  we  pay  no  refpedl 
to  graven  images.  I  profefs  myfelf  to  be  a  proteftanr^ 
and  it  is  againft  my  confcience  to  bow  to  any ;  and 
am  not  obliged  by  articles  of  peace  fa  to  do.  I  be- 
lieve your  lordlhip  knows  what  the  word  proteftant 
means.  Inq.  You  live  in  a  country  where  people  do  fo  ^ 
and  it  gives  ill  examples  if  you  don't  do  as  the  reft* 
tVhether  you  believe  it  is  proper  or  not,  to  do, you  muft 
4o.  it.    Marf,  My  lord,  confider  that  I  am  an  Eng- 
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fifh  proteftant,  and  that  I  have  not  the  liberty  of  con-" 
fcicncc,  if  I  am  obliged  fo  to  do.  [He  bids  the  fc* 
iretary  write  down  what  I  have  faid.J 

5.  Ace.  You  have  faid,  walking  in  your  room 
with  an  Englifii  captain,  a  heretic  like  yourfelf,  that 
purgatory  was  but  an  invention  of  the  church  of  Rome 
to  get  money  •,  for  there  was  one  that  could  Ipeak 
the  language  that  heard  you  fay  fo. 
-  Mart.  My  lord,  I  can't  remember  every  thing  that  I 
have  faid  during  four  years  time.  It  may  be  that  I  have 
laid  fuch  a  thing;  but  if  I  did,  it  was  not  to  a  Roman 
catholic.  If  there  was  one  in  the  room  that  heard  me  fay 
fo  he  miift  be  an  Irifhman,  who  was  not  very  welcome 
there ;  for  they  come  more  to  fpy  than  for  any  thing 
clfe.  Jnq.  Do  you  think  that  you  know  his  name  ? 
Mart.  Yes,  my  lord,  I  believe  his  name  is  R.  M. 
Jnq.  But  how  came  you  to  fay  fuch  things  in  thcfe 
countries  ?  Mart.  My  lord,  my  religion  admits  of 
no  purgatory,  as  I  told  you  before,  and  being  in  my 
cwn  houfe,  amongft  people  of  my  own  religion, 
not  minding  that  Irilhman,  I  believe  I  did  fay  fo. 
Jfiq.  Areyou  not  forry  for  having  faid  fo  ?  Mart.  My 
lord,  if  I  have  faid  amifs,  I  beg  your  lordfhip's  par- 
don, lifq.  To  be  fure,  you  ought  not  to  fpeak  fo  in 
thcfe  countries.  Write  down  fecretary,  that  the  he- 
retic begs  pardon  to  the  third  accufation. 

4.  Ace.  That  going  along  with  a  pcrfon,  he  pulled 
his  hat  off  to  a  crucifix ;  and  you  afked  him  for  what 
realon  he  pulled  off  his  hat  ?  He  told  you,  to  the  cru- 
cifix J  and  you  anfwered  him,  we  have  no  Hich  thing 
in  our  country,  and  went  away  without  pulling  off 
your  hat. 

Mart.  My  lord,  I  remember  the  time  very  well, 
it  is  very  true.  I  never  pulled  off  my  hat  to  a  crucifix, 
iinlefs  they  are  carried  in  proceffion,  and  then  I  ufcd 
to  pull  it  oif  •,  but  not  in  refpeft  to  the  image,  but  to 
caufe  no  fcandal.  Inq.  Don't  you  find  yourfelf  in  a 
fault  for  fo  doing  ?  For  if  every  body  fhould  do  fo, 
the  Chriftian  religion  would  fall  and  come  to  nothing. 
Mart.   My  lord,  if  I  was  a  Roman,  or,  if  by  articles 
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of  peace  between  my  king  and  the  king  pf  Spain, 
there  were  fuch  things  mentioned,  that  Englilh  pro- 
teftants  were  obliged  to  pay  homage  to  all  the  cru- 
cifixes, images  and  faints-,  I  fhould  reckon  myfelf 
guilty  i  but  as  there  is  no  fuch  thing,  I  reckon  my- 
felf no  ways  guilty,  and  defire  your  lordfhip  to  try 
me  by  the  articles  of  peace,  that  I  may  know  whether 
I  am  guilty  or  not. 

5.  Ace.  That  you  have  fpoken  feveral  times  againft 
the  church  of  Rome,  difputing  of  religion,  and  had 
been  admonifhed  feveral  times  to  embrace  our  holy 
faith,  without  which  no  nrian  can  be  favedj  but  you 
never  would  give  ear  to  it. 

Mart,  My  lord,  at  my  firft  arrival  in  the  Inqui- 
fition,  you  granted  me,  that  a  man  might  defend 
his  religion ;  it  is  what  I  have  done.  As  for  being 
admonifhed  to  change  it,  it  has  happened  very  often ; 
but  I  have  no  inclination  to  change.  Inq.  Could  not 
you  defend  your  religion  without  fpeaking  againft 
the  church  of  Rome  ?  Mari.  My  lord,  I  can't  tell 
how  to  do  that;  for  in  difputing,  as  people  fpoke 
againft  my  religion  I  fpoke  againft  theirs,  and  gave 
proof  of  fcripture  for  what  I  faid.  Inq.  Hold  your 
tonp;ue  with  your  fcripture ;  there  are  other  things 
befide  fcripture  that  you  muft  believe  that  are  reveal- 
ed to  the  church.  You  are  in  the  wrong ;  you  muft 
take  care  what  you  fay  in  thefe  countries.  It  was  for 
the  good  of  your  foul  that  you  were  admonifhed; 
and  I  would  have  you  confider  of  it  at  prefent,  for 
your  own  good. 

,  6.  Ace.  That  being  aboard  an  Englifli  (hip  with 
your  wife,  and  others  in  company,  a  certain  perfon, 
of  the  female  fex,  was  admoniftiing  your  wife  to  be  a 
good  Chriftian,  and  to  change  her  religion ;  and  you 
bid  her  hold  her  tongue  and  mind  her  own  religion, 
and  not  trouble  herlclf  to  make  converts;  and  you 
feolded  at  her  very  much.  It  was  on  a  Friday,  and 
you  eat  meat.  Do  you  remember  that,  Ifaac  ? 
'  Mart.  Yes,  my  lord,  we  were  very  merry  drinking  of 
f  lorcnce  and  jpunch,  and  that  woman  was  always  talk- 
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be  of  religion  to  my  wife,  though  fhe  hardly  knew 
>^hat  fhfi  laid,  and  at  bed  knew  but  little  of  the  mat- 
ter, I  dcfired  her  to  be  quiet,  and  told  her  we  did 
not  come  abroad  to  talk  of  religion,  but  to  be  merry; 
which  (he,  continuing  to  talk  of,  made  us  all  very 
uneafy,  fo  that  I  bid  her  hold  her  tongue,  and  mind 
her  own  religion  •,  and  fo  we  quarrelled.  As  for  eat- 
ing meat  of  a  Friday,  I  generally  do,  and  fo  did  fhe, 
though  Ihe  is  a  Uonian  catholic.  Inq.  You  are  in  the 
wrong ;  that  woman  gave  good  advice  to  your  wife, 
and  might  have  converted  her  if  it  had  not  been  for 

.  you  \  but  I  fuppofe  that  you  don't  care  that  fhe 
fhould  be  a  Chrillian  -,  you  will  have- her  remain  as 
fhe  is.  ^^r/.  My  lord,  I  hope  fhe  is  a  Chrillian  al- 
ready, and  has  no  mind  to  change  her  religion.  Inq.  If 
it  was  not  for  you  your  family  would  be  all  good 
Chriftians,  but  you  hinder  them.  Write  down,  fe- 
crctary,  what  the  heretic  fays. 

7.  Ace.  That  being  in  company  with  fome  Englifh 
heretic  captains  at  a  church,  there  were  fome  people 
jcnceling  and  praying  to  the  image  of  the  virgin 
Mary,  and  the  captains  alked  you  if  they  prayed  to 
the  image,  to  which  you  anfwered.  Yes ;  that  they 
were  brought  up  in  th^t  way  of  worlhipping  from 
their  infancy,  and  that  they  knew  no  better,  being 
trought  up  in  ignorance. 

Mart.  My  lord,  I  have  been  divers  times  walk- 

'  ing  with  captains  ♦,  1  don't  remember  this  particular 
time  •,  it  may  be  that  fome  body  heard  me  fay  fo ; 
byt  I  am  Hire  I  fpoke  Englifh,  and  it  muft  be 
$n  Irifhman  that  heard  me  fay  fo.  Inq.  You 
think  that  no  body  underflands  what  you  fay ;  but 
you  are  miftaken,  and  people  hearing  you  talk  fo, 
tnay  believe  that  they  are  brought  up  in  igno- 
rance, and  not  in  the  right  way.  Mart*  My  lord, 
\  did  not  fay  it  defignedly  to  make  them  believe  fo, 
neither  did  I  know  that  any  body  undcrftood  me,  but 

^thofe  captains  that  are  of  the  fame  religion  as  I  am ; 
if  I'Jiave  faid  amifs,  I  beg  your  lordlhip's  pardon.   It 
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Vvds  through  ignorance,  not  knowing  that  fuch  things 
might  not  be  laid  in  thele  countries.  Inq,  You  have 
hiore  malice  th^n  ignorance  in  what  you  fay.  You 
know  too  much  of  what  you  fhould  not  know>  and 
you  won't  know  what  you  fliould  know.  Do  you 
beg  pardon  vof  this  holy  tribunal  for  having  faid  fo? 
Mart,  Yes,  my  lord,  if  I  have  faid  amifs.  [He  fpeaks 
to  the  fecretary,  fhaking  his  head.  Writ©  down  what 
the  heretic  fays  ;  I  wifh  begging  pardon  may  do.] 

8.  Ace.  That  being  a  walking  with  feveral  mer- 
chants, the  holy  hoft  pafTed  by,  they  all  pulled  off 
their  hats,  and  fome  kneeled  down,  but  you  did 
not  fo  much  as  pull  your  hat  off,  which  caufed  a 
great  fcandal*,  infomuch,  that  fome  people  had  a 
mind  to  ftab  you,  for  feeing  you  fo  irreverent  in  a 
Chriftian  country. 

Mart.  My  lord,  it  is  falfe.  I  have  lived  feveral 
years  in  Roman  countries,  and  know  that  by  ar- 
ticles of  peace  I  am  obliged  to  have  my  hat  offj 
and  during  my  living  at  Malaga  I  always  took  care  to 
caufe  no  fcandal.    But  for  bowing  or  kneeling  I  did 
iiot,  nor  am  obliged  to  it,  for  it  is  againfl:  our  reli- 
gion.    As  for  people  ftabbing  me,  I  have  run  thofc 
hazards  many  a  time  upon  the  account  of  my  reli- 
gion.    Jnq*.    But  thefe  people  would  not  accufe  you 
if  it  was  not  true*     Mart.  My  lord,  they  accufe  me 
of  being  a  Jew,  muft  that  be  true  ?  I  wifh  your  lord- 
Ihip  would  let  me  fee  my  accufers;  for  whilft  I  am 
here,  they  may  aecufe  me  of  murder,  and  I  muft  an-* 
fwer  to  a  thing  that  I  know  nothing  of.     I  don't  un- 
derftand  this  way  of  juftice-,  let  the  fecretary  write 
down  what  you  pleafe.  Inq.  Don't  you  be  in  a  paffion^ 
.    Ifaac.     Mart.  My  lord,  it  is  very  hard  to  be  accufed 
of  things  that  one  knows  nothing  of.  In  other  courtiS 
one  fees  their  accufers.     I  don't  underftand  this  way 
of  juftice,  my  lord.     It  fignifies  nothing  to  me  to 
make  any  defence*,  let  your  fecretary  write  what  you 
plcafc.     Inq.    I  believe  you  don't  underftand  this 
juftice-,  but   you   deny  the  acculation,  don't  you? 
Mart'  Yes,  my  lord,  I  do,  for  it  is  falfe. 

9.  Ace* 
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9.  Ace.  You  have  been  threatened  divers  timei 
with  the  pope*s  authority  in  thefe  countries ;  and  you 
have  faid  that  you  did  not  value  him,  and  that  he  had 
no  authority  over  you.  * 

Mart.  My  lord,  it  is  true,  I  have  faid  fo.  Inq, 
How  came  you  to  fay  fo  ?  Don't  you  value  the  holy 
father,  which  is  God  on  earth  ?  Mart.  My  lord, 
talking  with  fome  people,  which  were  very  trouble- 
fome  about  religion,  they  have  threatened  me  with  the 
pope's  authority ;  and  being  an  Englilh  proteftant, 
not  belonging  to  the  churc  h  of  Rome,  I  thought  that 
he  had  nothing  to  do  with  me.  Inq.  What !  Then 
you  value  no  body.  Mart.  I  beg  your  lordfhip's 
pardon.  I  value  all  mankind  as  being  fellow-crea- 
tures. I  value  the  pope  as  biihop  of  Rome,  but  not 
for  what  autlioiiLy  he  has  over  me,  for  I  believe  he 
has  none.  Inq.  You  are  miftaken,  Ifaac.  Who  is 
the  head  of  your  church  ?  Mart.  My  lOrd,  I  fee  to 
my  forrow  th^t  I  was  miftaken.  Chrift  Jcfus  is  the 
head  of  our  church.  Inq.  What !  Then  you  allow 
no  head  upon  earth?  Mart.  No,  my  lord.  Inq. 
Hold  your  tongue,  you  are  an  unbeliever  j  he  is  God 
upon  earth. 

*  ID.  Ace.  That  being  a  walking  with  fome  cap- 
tains of  Ihips,  there  was  a  procefiion  going  by,  and 
you  bid  them  to  retire,  and  not  to  mind  it,  though 
it  was  their  defign  to  fee  it,  but  you  hindered  them 
out  of  difrefpedt  to  it. 

Mart,  My  lord,  proceflions  are  very  frequent 
in  Malaga.  I  have  ofcentimes  been  in  company 
with  captains  that  never  were  in  Roman  countries, 
and  they  not  knowing  that  people  went  there  for 
devotion,  would  laugh,  and  fome  would  not  pull 
their  hats  off;  fo  that  I  often  bid  theni  retire,  to 
caufe  no  fcandal ;  I  hope  there  is  no  harm  in  that* 
my  lord.  Inq.  Have  you  no  refped  for  our  procef^ 
fions?  Mart.  My  lord,  living  in  a  Roman  country, 
that  I  might  caufe  no  fcandal,  1  ufed  to  pull  off  my 
hat,  but  not  in  refpc<^  to  the  images  that  were 
there,  .   . 

1  J.  Ace. 
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II.  Ace.  That  the  proceflion  went  by,  and  aO 
the  people  kneeled  down,  and  worlhipped,  and  you 
flood  With  your  hat  on  and  took  no  notice  of  it,  whiciii 
caufed  a  great  fcandal. 

'  Mart.  My  lord,  1  remember  nothing  ofche  ace j- 
fation,  but  I  believe  it  is  falle  j  and  if  I  did  not  pull 
my  hat  off,  it  was  becaufe  the  hoft  was  not  there :  but 
for  kneeling  or  bowing,  as  I  told  your  lordfhip  be- 
fore, I  never  do.  Your  lordfhip  tries  me  as  if  I  wat 
a  Roman ;  1  am  a  proteftant.  I  gave  a  fmall  account 
of  my  religion  to  your  lordfhip  at  my  firlt  coming; 
if  I  was  a  Roman  I  fliould  be  guilty.  Inq.  Wei!, 
but  though  you  have  the  liberty  to  live  in  thefe  Chrjf- 
tian  countries,  you  have  not  the  liberty  to  do  wliat 
you  pleafe.  MarL  My  lord,  I  hope  that  Engliih 
proteftants  have  liberty  of  confcience  in  thefe  coun- 
tries, by  articles  of  peace,  or  elfe  they  would  not  live 
here.  The  Spaniards  are  not  molelled  in  England 
upon  the  account  of  their  religion,  hq.  You  ought 
to  conform  yourfelf  to  the  country  that  you  live  in. 

12.  Ace.  That  being  in  your  houfe,  an  Engliih 
captain  fpeaking  to  you,  afked  you  if  you  was  a  Jew, 
and  you  fell  a  laughing,  and  faid,  that  you  did  not 
value  what  fuch  fcandalous  people  faid;  that  you  wan 
ready  to  give  an  account  of  your  religion. 

Mart,  It  is  true,  my  lord,  I  little  valued  what 
fuch  fcandalous  people  faid,  and  was  always  ready  td 
give  an  account  of  my  faitl  and  little  thought  I 
ihould  be  fent  here  to  be  exam'ii  ed,  to  know  whether 
I  was  a  Jew  or  no;  there  are  clergymen  enough  at 
Malaga,  hq.  This  is  the  propereft  place  to  be  e:^- 
amined,  and  it  is  no  laughing  matter  in  this  country 
to  bear  the  name  of  a  Jew.  Marl.  My  lord,  before 
1  came  to  Malaga  I  had  lived  in  feveral  parts  of  Spaia 
and  Portugal.  I  knew  that  Jews  are  not  allowed  to 
live  in  thofe  countries,  and  are  burnt  if  they  don't 
change  their  religion,  if  taken  up  by  the  Inquifition, 
Had  I  been  a  Jew  I  fhould  not  come  here  to  live 
with  a  wife  and  four  children  to  run  tjieie  hazard??.    I 
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believe  your  lordlhip  knows  very  well  that  I  am  no  jfc^. 
Inq.  Your  name  is  Ifaac,  and  your  ion's  name  is 
Abraham,  and  ypu  fay  that  you  are  no  Jew  !  Mart. 
Thofe  names  fignify  nothing,  my  lord.  I  thank  God 
I  am  a  good  Chriftian,  and  hope  to  have  a  fhare  in 
the  merit  of  that  precious  blood  that  Chrift  has  fhed 
upon  the  crofs,  for  the  redemption  of  mankind,  and 
hope  to  die  in  the  fame  faith. 

13.  Ace.  That  you  never  gave  any  thing  to  thofe 
that  beg  for  the  fouls  that  arc  in  purgatory,  but  huffed 
them,  fending  them  to  the  devil. 

Mart.  My  lord,  it  is  true,  but  he  does  not  mention  the 
reafon  why  I  didlo.  Inq.  Well,  let  us  hearj  but  fpeak 
the  truth;  how  was  it?  Mart.  My  lord,  the  pcrfon 
that  comes  to  beg,  knows  me  very  well  to  be  a  protef- 
tant-,  he  comes  generally  every  night  at  my  door.  I  often 
defircd  of  him  to  excufe  me  i  that  1  gave  no  alms  for 
the  fouls  that  are  in  purgatory ;  but  the  more  I  ex- 
cufed  myfelf  the  more  he  infilled  -,  infomuch  that  he 
called  me  heretic  dog,  telling  me  that  I  was  damn'd, 
and  Ihould  go  to  the  devil  I  refrained  as  much  as 
I  could  fpeaking  to  him  -,  but  at  laft  gav^  him  as 

food  as  he  brought.     I  allow   myfelf  that  I  was  to 
lame  in  putting  myfelf  in  a  paffion  with  fuch  a  man ; 
but  one  is  not  maftcr  of  one's  felf  at  all  times ;  and 
though  I  lived  in  a  Roman  country,  I  don't  think  that 
^  1  am  obliged  to  take  all  the  abufes  that  I  have  re- 
'  ceived  upon  the  account  of  my  religion.     I  have 
.  given  fometimes  alms  to  people  that  alked  me  in 
a  civil  way,  but  not  to    pray  for   fouls   departed. 
Inq.  What !   Then  you  don't  believe  there  is  a  purga- 
tory ?    Mart,  No,  my  lord,  I  don't  believe  tnere  is 
\  any  fuch  thing.     Inq.  Have  you  declared  the  truth  ? 
Mart.  Yes,  my  lord.     Inq.  Well,  hold  your  tongue, 
fay  no  more. 

14.  Ace.  That  people  being  in  company,  have 
beard  you  fay  that  you  feared  nojuftice;  and  they 
alked  you  if  you  did  not  fear  the  Inquifition,  and  you 

,anfv/ered.   No;  that  you  were  no  Jew  nor  Jloman' 
,  catholic. 
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Catholic,  tliat  you  was  an  Englifh  Proteilant ;  and  thac 
the  inquifition  had  nothing  to  do  with  you.  Mart,  My  ' 
lordi  I  ha-  :  oftentimes  faid  fo.  Inq,  What,  are 
you  under  no  laws,  bccaufe  you  are  an  Engliftinian  ? 
Mart,  My  lord,  an  honeft  man  fears  no  juftice.  I 
know,  that  let  me  live  where  I  will,  I  aai  fubjeft  to 
the  civil  laws  of  the  country,  but  I  did  not  believe 
the  eccleQaftical  law,  as  I  fuppofe  you  call  this,  had 
aqy  power  over  Englifh  Protellants.  Inq.  You  thinks 
that  becaufe  you  are  an  Englifh  Proteflant,  you  may 
fay  or  do  what  you  pleafe.  This  is  a  country  where 
people  muft  take  a  great  deal  of  care  what  they  fay. 
Mart,  My  lord,  I  lived  fuch  a  life  at  Malaga,  that 
I  felfed  no  juftice  i  if  I  have  faid  amifs*  I  beg  your 
Lordfhip's  pardon.  Inq.  Do  you  beg  pardon  of  the 
holy  office,  for  what  you  have  faid  ?  Mart,  My  lord, 
if  I  have  faid  amifs^^  I  beg  pardon.  Inq.  Secretary, 
write  down  that  the  heretic  begs  pardon  to  that  ac- 
cufation ;  I  wifh  it  may  do. 

15th  Ace.  That  you  have  had  Jews  inyourhoufe, 
without  giving  notice  to  the  commifTioner  of  the  In- 
quifition, that  they  might  be  taken  up,  and  profc- 
cuted  according  to  the  laws  of  the  country.  How 
durft  you  to  do  fuch  things  ?  Dd  you  remember  any 
fuch  things  ? 

Mart.  Yes,  My  Lord,  I  do  very  welL  Inq,  Let  us 
hear  what  you  have  to  fay  for  yourfelf  ?  Mart:  My 
Lord,  there  came  a  fhip  bound  for  Leghorn,  that 
had  a  pafTenger  that  came  to  my  houfe.  He  fpoke 
Very  good  Spanifh ;  and  I  believe,  by  his  looks j  he 
was  a  Jew.  He  flayed  with  his  captain  about  two 
hours  at  my  houfe.  I  never  faw  him  before  nor  fince ; 
he  might  be  a  Chriftian,  for  what  I  knew  •,  but  being 
bound  for  Leghorn,  and  fpeaking  good  Spanifh,  I 
thought  he  was  a  Jew.  That  is  all  that  I  know  of  the 
man.  God  knows  what  rfeligion  he  Was  of.  litq.  Do 
you  know  the  perfon  that  has  fent  his  accufation 
againfl  you?  Mart.  Yes,  my  lord,  his  name  is  A.' 
H.  a  man  of  a  forry  charafber. 

Vol.  V.  A  a  16th 
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i6ih  Ace.  That  it  is  confirmed  by  fcveral  peopt^ 
that  the  faid  heretic,  Ifaac  Martin,  during  his  living  at ' 
Malaga,  has,  at  divers  times,  Ihown  hiinfclf  very  dii^  < 
affcded  againft  the  holy  faith  of  the  church  of  Rome^'. 
and  has  hindered  fome  people  from  embracing  it ; 
and,  had  it  not  been  for  the  fake  of  his  family,  he 
had  been  murdered  long  ago  j    and  we  recommend 
him  to  your  holy  office,  as  a  dangerous  and  pernici*<^^  '■ 
ous  man  againd  the  holy  faith  of  the  church  of  Rome,  ■: 
and  as  one  of  its  greateft  enemies ;  and  a  great  many  ^ 
report,  that  he  is  a  Jew.     We  defirc  your  holy  tribu<^l 
nal  will  examine  him,  with  a  great  deal  of  (Iridtnffs^l 
according  to  the  cudom  of  your  holy  office;  andv 
give  him  fuch  chaftifement  as  your  lordfhips  fhaUi 
think  fit,  as  well  in  body,  as  in  chattels,  - 

Jnq.  Well,  what  have  you  to  fay  for  yourfelf  ?  Scc- 
what  a  charaftcr  people  give  you  ?   Sure,  you  aife  a 
very  wicked  man  !     Mart,  My  lord,  I  fuppofe  thefe 
are  very  good  Chriftians  that  give  me  this  chara^ber  I ^ 
God  knows  beft  what  to  do  with  them.     There  is 
none  of  them  that  can  fay,  that  I  have  wronged  any 
body  at  Malaga.    I  have  always  profeffcd  myfelf  to 
be  a  Proteilant  *,  and  for  that  reafon,  and  no  cther^ 
I  have  been  brought  here.    I  hope  God  will  enable 
me  to  go  through  thefe  affiidions.     I  am  very  well 
affured,  that  your  lordfhip  knows  that  I  am  no  Jew. 
As  for  what  charafter  they  give  me,  God  knows  belt 
whether  I  deferve  it  or  no.     I  have  anfwered,  to  your 
examination,  the  truth,  to  the  beft  of  my  remem- 
brance ;  and  I  believe  your  lordfhip  knows  it  to  be 
foi  and  knows,  that  thofe  people  which  informed 
againft  me,  are  but  people  of  a  very  indifferent  cha-*** 
rafter,  who  have  always   envied  me,   ever  fmce  I 
lived  at  Malaga.     Inq.  Moft  of  your  accufers  are 
your   countrymen.      Sure,   they   would   not  fpeak 
againft  you,  if  it  was  not  fo  !     Mart.  My  lord,  tbc^ 
whom  you  reckon  my  countrymen,  are  the  worft  ene^t 
mies  i  have.     I  deny  them  for  countrymen.     They 
are  Irifh.      It  is  true  that  Ireland  belongs  to  the 

i.  i .  crown 
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crown  of  England ;  but  thefc  people  have  defcrtecj 
from  our  army,  and  are  enemies  to  my  religion, 
king,  and  country,  and  the  worft  that  an  Englifh  Pro- 
teftant  can  have  abroad.  1  wonder,  my  lord,  that  there 
is  never  a  merchant,  dr  a  man  of  any  good  repute, 
that  has  declared  any  thing  againft  me.  Inq.  Hold 
your  tongue.  Do  you  think  that  I  will  believe  all 
you  fay  ?  To  be  fure,  you  have  been  a  very  wicked 
man,  by  what  is  mentioned  here ;  and  you  deny  a 
great  many  things,  and  are  fo  malicious,  that  you 
give  what  turn  you  pleafe  to  things.  I  have  heard 
of  you  four  years  ago.  You  arc  a  fly  man.  But  we 
have  tortures  to  make  people  fpeak  the  truth,  if  they 
do  not.  Mart»  My  lord,  you  may  do  what  you 
pleafe  with  me.  I  cannot  help  myfelf.  Your  lord.. 
uiip  knows  that  I  have  declared  the  truth.  Inq,  You 
(hail  have  a  lawyer  to  defend  your  caule  \  but  I  be- 
lieve it  is  very  bad.  [The  lawyer  is  called  in ;  my 
lord  tells  him  that  I  am  a  ftrong  heretic  •,  that  he 
has  examined  me  •,  that  I  deny  a  great  many  thing? 
of  which  I  am  accufed.  He  bids  him  write  tO'  Ma- 
laga, to  know  what  they  fay  of  me :  tells  him  that- 
my  cafe  is  very  bad,  but  might  be  remedicd"i  but  I 
would  not]  Go,  you  are  guilty.  You  may  repent 
of  what  you  have  faid,  if  you  do  not  take  care.  Sign 
thcfe  papers,  which  is  what  you  confefs,  [Tne; 
lawyer  faid  yea,  and  nay,  to  what  my  lord  faid,  and 
fpokc  not  a  woi*d  to  me,  nor  I  to  him  j  fo  I  went 
away  to  my  dungeon. 

Don  Fernando  had  oftentimes  told  me,  that  if  l^ 
would  go  to  audience,  1  might,  if  I  defired  it,  Find-' 
ing  that  I  was  a  fortnight  without  being  called,  I  told 
him,  that  I  defired  audience;  which  was  granted  m©' 
two  or  three  days  afterwards.  Comjpg  into  the  room,  ^ 
my  Lord  begun  thus. 

Tnq.  Well,  Ifaac,  What  have  you  to  fay  in  your 

defence  ?  You  have  demanded  audience.     Mart.  My 

lord,  I  have  nothing  to  fay,  but  what  I  have  fajd  ^V 

ready,     I  come  to  beg  the  favour  of  your  lordfhip  to ' 

'    .  A  a  2  '    .       difpatch 
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difpatch  me.     I  believe  you  have  done  examining  of 
I  remember,  that  they  defired  your  lordfhip  to 


me. 


chaftife  me  in  body  and  wealth.  I  believe  that  my 
body  has  been  chaftifed  enough,  in  fuffering  what  I 
have  fuffered  y  and  to  be  locked  up  in  a  dark  dun- 
geon, by  myielf,  where  I  am  ufed  worfe  than  a  dog. 
As  for  what  wealth  God  has  given  me,  your  lord- 
fhip  is  welcome  to  it.  If  I  am  fuch  a  bad  man,  as 
people  report,  fetter  me,  and  fend  me,  with  my  fa- 
mily, aboard  any  (hip  •,  let  her  be  bound  where  (he 
will,  God  will  provide  for  us.  Inq.  Hold,  hold,  Ifaac, 
things  are  not  done  fo  foon  as  you  think  for.  You 
have  broken  the  articles  of  peace,  by  your  own  con- 
feflion.  MarL  My  lord,  I  am  very  forry  if  I  have. 
I  defire  your  lordfhip  would  Ihew  them  to  ine ;  that 
I  may  know  in  what  I  am  guilty.  Inq,  I  have  them. 
You  Ihall  fee  them  another  time.  There  is  a  great 
deal  to  be  faid  in  your  affair.  Have  you  any  thing 
clfe  to  fay  ?  MarL  No,  My  lord,  I  defire  to  be 
tried  by  them.  You  was  pleafed  to  tell  me,  that 
you  would  quickly  difpatch  me.  Inq,  Go,  go  to 
your  dungeon,  and  think  upon  what  you  have  done. 

When  1  came  to  my  dungeon,  I  wasrefolved  to  afk 
for  no  more  audience ;  and  wondered  that  fuch  a  man, 
who  fits  upon  a  throne  betwixt  two  crucifixes,  at- 
tributing to  himfelf  holinefs  and  infaliibllity,  fhould 
tell  me  fo  many  lies;  and  found  that  there  was 
no  way  of  redemption,  but  by  praying  to  God,  to 
give  me  ftrength  to  overcome  the  miferies  that  I  was 
in,  and  in  his  mercy,  to  deliver  me  from  their 
hands. 

Some  days  after,  Don  Jofcph  Equarez,  the  third 
inquifitor,  came  with  a  fecretary  to  my  dungeon,  and 
thus  he  begun. 

Inq.  How  do  you  do,  Ifaac  ^  Have  you  any  thing 
to  fay  in  your  defence  ?  Can  I  ferve  you  in  any  thing  ? 
Tell  me.  Man,  My  lord,  I  have  nothing  to  fay, 
but  what  I  have  faid  already.  I  think  it  is  very  hard 
to  be  kept  here  fo  Ibng.     Inq,  Hark  ye,  yo\|  think. 
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'  you  Englifhtncn,  that  we  arm  at  your  wealth  i  but 
you  are  miftaken :  there  is  no  fuch  thing.  You  have 
confeded,  that  you  did  not  pull  your  hat  off  at  our 
images.  You  ought  to  do  it,  living  in  thefe  Chris- 
tian countries,  whether  you  believe  in  theni  or  no ; 
for  it  fhews  ill  examples,  if  you  do  not.  Mart,  My 
lord,  we  Protei^ants  never  do  fuch  things ;  it  is 
againll  our  religion  and  againft  our  confcience  fo  to 
do.  Jn^,  You  muO:  all  do  it  in  this  country,  and  it 
is  a  thing  that  ought  to  be  done.  See  if  I  can  ferve 
you  in  any  thing  ?  Mart.  If  your  lordlhip  would 
be  pleafed  to  get  me  out  of  this  mifery,  I  ihould  be 
very  much  obliged  to  you.     Inq,  There  is  time  for 

'  all  things.  You  have  been  brought  up  in  hercfy  j 
you  are  here  for  the  good  of  your  foul  •,  you  muft 
enlighten  yourfelf  in  the  true  faith.  I  will  do  you 
all  the  fervice  I  can.  Have  you  any  thing  elle  to 
fay  ?  Mart*  My  lord,  I  hope  to  be  faved  in  the 
faith  that  I  am  in.  /»y.  Well,  think  upon  what  I 
have  faid  to  you.    Fare  you  well. 
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In  my  difmal  foiitude,  having  no  comfort  of  the 
world  but  to  fee  Don  Fernando  and  Don  Baltazar, 
when  they  came  to  light  my  lamp  mornings  and 
nights,  I  ftu^ied,  as  much  as  I  could,  to  get  into 
their  favour,  that  I  might  have  feme  fmall  comfort 
in  fpeaking  to  them.  They  were  both  pretty  civil 
in  their  way ;  but  elpecjally  Don  Fernando,  who 
told  me,  he  had  been  a  paflen^er  aboard  an  Englifh 

'(hip,  and  the  captain  was  very  civil  to  him  ;  and  that 

•  he  loved  the  Englifh  very  well ;  that  he  would  do 
me  all  the  fervice  that  he  could  •,  bidding  me  to  take 
patience  j  that  he  believed  my  cafe  was  not  mortal ; 
and  he  believed,  that  if  I  would  change  my  religion, 

[  I  ihould  foon  be  at  liberty  :  that  he  thought  I  was 
vife  enough  to  fee  what  I  was  there  for ;  that  the 

/)ioly  Inquifition  had  a  mind  to  make  me  a  good 

A  a  3  Chrifiian. 
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Chriftian.  I  told  him»  that  I  thought  their  lordlhips 
aimed  at  that  i  but  it  was  a  thing  that  I  could  not 
do ;  that  it  was  ag£lin(t  my  confcience ;  and  I  dedred 
him  to  let  me  have  as  much  of  his  convepfation  as 
he  could.  He  told  me,  that  he  was  not  allowed  to 
titlk  to  the  prifoners,  but  would  come  now  and  then 
to  talk  a  little  to  me ;  which  he  did  fometimes,  open- 
ing the  clofe  door,  and  through  the  grated  one,  we 
ufed  to  talk  together  for  two  or  three  minutes  j  which 
was  a  great  deil  of  latisfaftion  to  me  in  lAy  difraal 
folitude.  I  aimed  to  learn  of  him  what  I  could,  re- 
lating to  the  fecrets  of  the  Inquifition.  But  as  they 
are  fworn  to  keep  fecret  the  ways  they  have,  I  could 
get  but  little  out  of  him.  •'  ■:        <i 

The  InquiGtion  is  like  a  palace,  till  you  open  the 
doors  of  the  dungeons ;  and  then  it  looks  •  very  dif- 
maL     It  is  built  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  con- 
vent,  with  galleries  all  round  it.    There  are  dungeons 
on  the  ground  floor,  up  one  pair  of  Hairs,  and  up 
two  pair  of  ftairs,  all  in  the  fame  nature.     They  are 
about  fifteen  foot  long,  and  ten  in  breadth ;  two  doors 
to  each  dungeon,  well  bolted,  and  well  locked  j  light 
enough  to  lee  to  read,  in  fome  parts  where  the  light 
gives.     There  are  three  lords  Inquifitors ;  but  there 
is  but  one  that  examines  at  an  audience*     They  have 
their  apartments  in  the  Inquifition.     There  ace  five 
fccretaries,   two  gaol-keepers,  which  receive  ialary 
from  the  king.      The  king  names  the,  InquiHtors, 
and  the  pope  confirms  them.      Don  Baltazar,   the 
under-gaol-keeper,  told  me,  there  were  about  a  hun- 
dred dungeons ,  and  each  perfon  is  in  one  by  him- 
Jfelf.     The  prifoners  are  let  out  but  one  at  a  time, 
to  fetch  their  allowance,  or  to  throw  out  their  dirt, 
which  is  twice  a  week  each,  and  then  they  arc  locked 
up.    Every  prifoner  is  allowed  five  pence  halfpenny 
a  day,  Englifh  coin,  for  all  neceiTaries*     The  gaol- 
keeper  comes  and  afks  you  twice  a  week,  what  you 
will  have  to  eat  or  to  drink,  as  far  as  it  would  go.    I 
was  allowed  between  four  and  five  pouqd  of-  bread 
...-,, ....    .  ,  M>  MM gb.'  "  "^    "      a  weeK  v 
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a  week  -,  two  pound  ap4  ^quarter  of  meat,  which  I 
}ifcd  to  makie  fix  boilings  of ^  and  on  a  Friday, 
boiled  fon^e  breful  witi^  ^  {^ttie  oil  and  greens  toge- 
ther for  my  dinger*  I  w^s  beft  provided  with  wine ; 
for  1  had  about  fix  pints  of  our  meafure  per  week. 
Greens  I  had  plenty  to  put  in  my  pot.  I  had  at 
breakfaft  apiece  of  bread,  as  big  as  a  couple  of  eggs, 
a  glafs  of  wine  and  a  glafs  of  water  mixed  together, 
and  at  Aipper  the  iame ;  but  at  dinner  I  had  always 
my  fix  ounces  of  meat  (except  Fridays)  and  a  great 
deal  of  greens  boiled  along  with  it  -,  (6  that  my  belly 
!was  pretty  full  at  dinner.  The  firft  day  my  meat 
was  fweet  -,  buc  the  fecond  it  fmelt,  and  the  third 
it  flunk,  and  was  green  in  fummer-time  :  buc  I  ufed 
to  icat  it,  having  pothing  elfe.  At  Brd  I  thought  it 
very  hard  to  be  reduced  to  fuch  an  allowance,  hav- 
ing lived  in  plenty  ♦,  but  fpmetime  after  1  was  ufed 
to  it;  but  grew  very  kan,  though,  I  thank  God,  I 
enjoyed  my  health  almoft  all  the  time  I  ^as  there. 

The  Inquifitors  are  refpeded  by  #yery  body  -,  but 
more  for  rear  than  for  love.  They  all  keep  their 
coaches.  I  alked  Don  Fernando  one  day,  if  the  pri- 
ibners  w&e  kept  long  there  j  for  I  had  heard  that 
they  were  kept  fometimes  ten  years ;  to  which  he 
anfweredj  ten  is  nothing,  for  fometimes  they  are  kept 
twenty  ai^d  thirty  years^  and  fometimes  three  or  four 
before  they  are  examined.  Hearing  thefc  words  I 
w^  troubled  very  much,  rfo  that  I  was  afraid  to  a(k 
him  any  thing  elfe  at  that  tinie.  The  prifoners  are 
allowed  earthen  plates,  and  pipkins,  and  an  earthen 
ftove  to  light  ficc  in  5  pitchers  to  hold  water,  three 
43aikets  to  put  their  bread  and  neceflaries  in,  a  wooden 
fpopn,  a  broom,  and  a  bafon  to  do  what  one  has  oc- 
<afion  in.  TJ^e^e  arc  no  ftielyes  nor  tables  allowed, 
,n<^  any  thing  to  fit  upon  butfome  boards,  that  are 
fattened  in  the  wall  which  yo^i'  bed  is  upon.  You 
are  allowed  no  knife  nor  fork  ;  fo  that  they  are  ob- 
liged to  |)art  ^heir  meat  with  their  teeth  and  fingers 
.^s  well  as  they  can.    I  had  hcard^  many  years  be- 
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fore  I  was  taken  up,  that  they  gave  meat  without 
bones  to  the  prifoners  that  were  in  the  rnquKitioti  5 
but  to  my  forrow,  when  I  came  there,  I  found  the 
contrary :  for  fometimes  out  of  fix  ounces,  I  believe, 
i  had  but  three  or  four  of  meat.  The  prifoners"  are 
not  allowed  books,  pen,  ink,  nor  paper  •,  and  '\f  they 
are  there  ever  fo  many  years,  they  can  never  hear 
from  their  family  or  relations.  They  are  not  allowed 
to  hear  fermons,  or  mafs,  nor  to  take  the  facrament ; 
and  if  they  pray,  it  muft  be  fo  foftly  that  no  body 
can  hear  them,  upon  pain  of  being  chaftifed. 

I  was  one  day  finging  to  myfelf  very  foftly,  think- 
ing no  body  heard  me,  the  fixth  pfalm,  which  was 
very  a  propos  for  the  condition  I  was  in  •,  but  Don 
l«*ernandO  came  and  threatened  me,  and  bid  me  hold 
my  tongue.  I  aflced  his  pardon,  and  I  found  it  out 
afterwards,  that  they  walked  foftly,  to  hear  if  the 
prifoners  made  any  noife,  or  fpoke  one  to  another. 
They  are  fo  fecret  in  their  ways,  that  feveral  friends 
and  relations  may  be  in  the  fame  Inquilition,  and  not 
know  of  it. 

If  a  perfon  dies  there,  he  is  buried  without  any  ce- 
remony :  but  he  is  allowed  to  confefs  to  a  prieft  be- 
fore he  dies.     If  after  he  is  dead  he  is  found  guilty, 
his  bones  are  brought  in  a  box  to  be  burnt,  when  the 
^uio  da  Fe  is  celebrated,  when  they  deliver  people 
out  of  the  Inquilition,  to  receive  the  punilhmeht  to 
which  they  haVe  been  condcnined.     The  prifOhcrs 
are  not  to  know  their  actufers,  not  what  they  are  aie- 
cufed  of;  they  muft  guefs  it,  and  accufe  themfelves : 
and  if  they  do  not,  they  torture  them  to  miake  them 
confefs ;  and  by  thefe  violences  many  are  made  to 
confefs  things  that  they  were  never  guilty  of,  in  of- 
der  to  confifeate  what  they  are  worth  in  the  world, 
which  they  take  care  to  have  in  their  own  hands; 
for  when  they  feize  t  perfon,  they  feize  all  that  he 
has.     His  family  may  ftarvfe,  they  do  not  mind  that. 
'  And  if  the  perfon  ftiould  complain,  after  they  have 
-  made  him  take  the  oath  to  keep  the  fccrct,  apd  not 
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to  difcover  what  has  been  done  to  him  durins  the 
time  he  was  in  the  Inquifition,  if  they  find  it  out, 
and'  retake  film,  he  is  burnt,  or  fent  tp  the  gallies, 
without  remiflion;  for  having  complained  againil 
the  Inquifition,  after  he  had  cotifefled  he  was  guilty : 
fo  that  people,  to  fave  their  lives,  very  often  cpnfeis 
what  they  ate  not  guilty  pf  5  and  when  they  have  got 
out  pf  their  hands,  though  they  have  fuffered  the  tor- 
ture, and  loft  what  they  had,  are  obliged  to  fay,  that 
the  holy  Inquifition  is  juft,  fot  fear  of  being  retaken. 
Thus  it  happens  very  often,  that  people  are  accufed 
of  being  JeWs  who  were  very  good  Chriftians ;  and, 
by  being  tortured,  confefs  th^y  are  Jews,  though  they 
never  were ;  and  by  confefTing,  they  fave  their  lives, 
though  they  lofc  what  they  are  worth  in  the  world. 
Others  rather  chufe  to  fufFer  death.  There  have 
been  frequent  inftances  of  perfons,  who  have  de- 
clared at  the  place  of  execution,  that  they  died  Chri(^ 
tians,  4nd  never  were  Jews ;  and  hoped  that  Chrift 

*•  would  have  inercy  on  them  ;  for  they  chofe  rather 
to  die  than  to  deny  the  Chriftian  faith.  But  when 
any  perfon  dies  in  the  Roman  faith,  he  has  the 
beneBt  of  being  Itrangled,  before  he  is  put  in  the 
flames.  .    -     , 

I  could  recolleft  a  great  many  fuch  examples, 
which  1  have  heard  from  Roman  Catholics  them- 
felves,  who  complain  of  that  way  of  juftice,  but 
durft  not  fpeak  it  publicly  for  fear  of  being  taken 
up.  It  is  certain  that  there  is  not  fuch  a  court  in 
the  world,  nor  any  that  takes  fuch  titles  as  they  do ; 
for  they  call  themfelves  the  Holy  Tribunal  of  the 
Inquifition,  the  Holy  Houfe,  the  Holy  Office,  and 
do  what  they  pleafe  under  the  name  of  juftice  •,  and 
people  are  obliged  to  fpeak  well  of  it,  and  to  fay  that 
they  are  infaUible,  though  a  great  many  in  their  hearts 
believe  the  contrary,  and  know,  by  woeful  experi- 
ente,  that  their  families  and  themfelves  have  been 
ruined  by  them,  but  durft  not  complain :  for  there 
are  fo  many  familiars  belpnging  to  tliem^  that  ^ive 

i  '••  >.  '         them 
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|h«n  ^  apcopnt  of  what  they  hear  fay,  tl>at  pfjoplc 
^e  forced  to  iLeiep  filence. 

The  vvqrd  familiar  means  properly  a  fpy  or  in- 
former, who  gives  an  account  to  the  Jnquifmon  of 
Tfrhzt  they  he;ar  and  what  thiey  fee.  It  is  a  pWe  of  ho- 
nour, but  of  little  benefit;  except  m  one  thing*  that 
\s>9  if  they  o^e  money,  no  hody  dares  to  touch  them. 
Th^re  are  of  all  forts  of  them,  from  a  4uke  to  a 
.  tradefman,  and  when  the  Inquifition  h^s^  min4  to 
take  up  a^y  body^  they  give  them  orderi^  tP  do  ir, 
and  they  can  command  who  they  pleafe  to  a(I$(i  therp ; 
for  no  body  dares  jrefufe,  upon  pain  of  being  itaken 
vp  themfdves^  ib  ^reat  is  the  power  of  th^  In^ui- 

I  afked  Don  Fernandp  one  day,  how  many  fa- 
miliars he  thought  might  belong  to  the  Inquifitiooof 

rGranada^  He  told  me*  he  could  not  vepf  ^ell  t^l, 
but  he  believed  there  might  bf  about  a  thotui^d  in 
all,  befide  commiiHoners  and  fecretaries,  which  ^e 
in  lefs  number,  but  Ipr^ad  all  over  the  cpuntry,  a|| 
well  as  familiars. 

There  are  feveral  Inquifitions  in  Spain  ;>   but  the 

,  chief  is  at  Madrid,  and  by  what  I  oould  hi^ri^  by 
Don  Fernando,  they  all  give  an  account,  in  fome 
meafure,  x>f  what  they  do,  to  the  Inquifition  of  Ma- 
drid. 1  afked  Don  Fernando  another  time,  whether 
they  put  people  of  quality  in  tjje  Inquifition  ?.  He 
told  me,  that  the  King  was  fubjed  to  it»  and  l^t 
the  Inquifition  was  above  him,  and  that  there  was  a 
biihop  in  a  litt;Ie  while  ago.  i  afked  him  for  what  ? 
He  to^d  me.  that  he  had  committed  fome  errors  in 
the  holy  faith.  I  was  allowed  a  lawyer  to  defend  my 
caufe  J  but  he  was  not  ajlowed  to  fpeak  to  me,  nor 
I  to  him.  -<«,' 

The  holy  tribunal,  as  they  call  it,  is  almofl  as  large 
as  our  houfe  of  parliament,  where  the  lords  fit,  very 
finely  adorned  with  pictures.  There  is  ^alfo  sl  fine  al- 
liar :  the  throne  is  garnifhed  with  red  velvet.     There 

.  arc  three  very  fine  armed  ch^rs  where  the  Inquifitors 
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0t ;  behind  them  there  is  a  large  crucifix,  embroid- 
ferod  ^ith  gold ;  at  the  right-hand  of  it  is  the  triple 
crown,  and  the  crofs  keys  under  it;  and  at  the  left- 
hand  a  naked  fword,  and  the  king's^  arms  under  it^ 
all  finely  embroidered  upon  red  velvet,  with  gold  and 
filver.  •  The  cable  is  alfo  covered  with  red  velvet, 
^ith  a  cruciBx  ulpon  it,  about  two  fobt  high,  of  gold 
or  filver  gilded:  the  fecretary  fits  at  the  end  of  the 
table,  and  the  prilbner  fironting  the  two  crucifixes,  and 
my  lord.  •  There  is  a  large  filver  ftaiidifti,  and  fome 
filver  bells  upon  the  table,  to  call  the  fecretaries  or 
the  gaol-keepers ;  for  there  mufi:  no  voices  be  heard. 

After  I  had  been  there  about  thirteen  weeks,  I  was 
called  to  audience  again,  which  rejoiced  me  very 
much,  thinking  that  now  I  fiiould  know  my  doom. 
When  I  came  into  the  room,  my  lord  begun  thus. 

Inq.  Well,  Ifaac,  have  you  thought  of  any  thing 
elfe  in  your  affair,  befide  what  you  have  already  de- 
tlared  ?  Mart.  No,  my  lord,  I  have  nothing  to  fay, 
unkfs  1  repeat  what  I  have  faid  already;  I  believe  it 
,  will  fignify  nothing.  In^,  Here  arc  i'everal  more  ac- 
culations  come  againfi:  you,  that  you  mud  anfwer  to. 
Mart, 'It  is  very  well,  my  lord.  I  will  anfwer  to 
them  as  well  as  I  can.  [He  reads  them  over,  and 
I  bdieve  there  were  as  many  again  as  before  j  fome 
I  have  fet  down  here  that  I  remember.]  Inq^,  Well, 
Ifaac,  what  have  you  to  fay  now  ?  Mart.  My  lord, 
this  is  the  fame  thing  over  again,  only  the  accufations 
are  fomething  altered  and  mifplaced.  I  can  quickly 
anfwer  to  them ;  and  as  for  thofe  that  are  added  to 
them,  they  are  almoft  all  falfe,  and  the  devil  has  in- 
vented them.  /i»j.  Hold,  Ifaac,  you  talk  ftrangely. 
Mart,  My  lord,  I  fpeak  the  truth.  Your  lordihip 
was  pleafed  to  tell  me,  at  my  firft  coming,  that  you 
would  difpatch  me  very  foon.  I  have  been  here 
above  three  months,  and  am  no  likelier  to  get  out 
than  the  firft  day.  Inq.  Hold,  hold;  do  you  think 
that  jjiallice  is  done  here,  as  in  your  country,  at  ran- 
dom, and  I  doa't  know  how  }  Here  things  are  well 
'  -■   ,      • •        ■  .         exa- 
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examinee),  and  juftice  is  done  as  it  ought  to  be  done. 
JAart*  My  Iprd,  I  believe  we  hav  good  juftice  done 
in  England ;  but  I  beg  your  lordihip*s  pardpn,  I  do 
pot  underftftnd  this  way  of  juftice.  /»jr.  I  believe 
you  do  not.  It  is  no  matter.  Remember  that  you 
are  upon  your  oath,  and  anfwer  to  thefe  articles. 
Mart.  Mu^  I  anfwer  to  them  that  I  have  anfwered 
already  ?  /»?.  Yes,  you  muft ;  and  take  carfe  what 
you  fay.  Mart,  It  is  very  well,  my  lord.  [I  quickly 
ran  over  them,  and  then  he  began  with  the  frelh 
ones.] 

1 7th  Ace.  That  I  hindered  my  family  from  be- 
ing brought  up  in  the  Chriftian  faith  -,  and  that  if  it 
was  not  tor  me,  they  would  be  all  Romans,  and  it 
is  againft  the  laws  of  the  country  to  hinder  t;hem. 

Mart,  My  lord,  it  is  falfe  that  my  family  had  any 
inclination  to  be  Romans;  neither  ran  any  laws  ob- 
lige fhem  to  be  fo,  pr  hinder  me  fro  n  bringing  them 
up  in  my  religion.  Your  lordlbip,  five  weeks  ago, 
told  me,  that  you  would  (hew  me  the  articles  of  peace, 
and  that  I  had  broke  them ;  pray  let  me  fee  them, 
my  lord.  In<i,  You  fhall  fee  them  another  time.  Anf- 
wer to  thefe  articles.  Mart,  My  lord,  all  my  family 
are  as  I  am.  I  could  never  perceive  that  they  had 
a  mind  to  change  their  religion.  /»j.  What!  Do 
you  deny  this  Accufation  ?  Mart,  Yes,  my  lord,  I 
do.     It  is  all  falfe. 

1 8th  Ace.  That  I  ufed  to  (hut  my  window-(hutters 
when  the  proceflion  went  by,  to  hinder  my  children 
from  kneeling  down-,  and  ufed  to  beat  them,  if  they 
(hewed  any  inclination  to  be  Roman  Catholics. 

Mart.  My  lord,  it  is  true  that  I  have  fliut  my 
Ihnttcrsfeveral  times ;  for  fometimes  I  have  had  cap- 
tains of  (hips  in  my  houfe,  that  would  not  pull  their 
hats  oflF  when  they  faw  them.  As  for  my  children, 
they  went  to  the  window  generally  to  laugh,  and  I 
oftentimes  bid  them  not  to  (hew  themfplves  when 
they  went  by,  that  no  fcandal  mi^ht  be  given.  And 
if  I  had  beat  them,  as  it  is  faid,  I  believe  that  I 
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have  the  liberty  to  do  it,  if  I  pleafc.     Itiq.  No,  yod 
have  not,  in  fome  cafes.     How  old  are  your  chil-, 
dren?      Mart,  One  is  fifteen,   the  other  is  eight,' 
and  the  other  is  five  years  of  age.     Inq.  They  are  of' 
age  to  be  brought  up  in  the  Chriflian  faith.     Mart.  I 
hope  they  are^  my  lord ;  but  as  for  the  two  youngeft, 
they  can  be  brought  up  to  any  religion.    Inq,  Your 
daughter,  and  your  fon  Abraham,  are  of  age ;  and 
you  arc    but    their   father-in-law.      They   may  be 
brought  up  in  the  Chriftian  faith.     You  have  nothing 
to  do  with  them.    Marf,  My  lord,  I  hope  that  they 
are  Chriftians,  and  I  look  upon  them  as  if  they  were 
my  own  children.     Inq,  So  that  you  would  have 
them  brought  up  in  your  religion  ?    Mart,  Yes,  mf 
lord.  M» ; 

19th  Ace.  That  my  daughter  being  of  age,  had 
often  faid  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  fhe  would  be 
a  Roman  Catholic ;  but  (he  was  afraid  that  I  fhould 
beat  her  if  1  knew  of  it ;  and  that  I  had  oftentimes 
beat  her  upon  that  account. 

Mart,  My  lord,  I  have  nothing  to  anfwer  to  fuch 
lies.  It  is  as  falfe  as  the  devil  is  falfe.  Inq,  What! 
Have  you  nothing  to  fay,  Ifaac,  to  this  article  ? 
Mart,  No,  my  lord,  I  never  knew  my  daughter  in- 
clinable to  be  a  Roman  •,  and  I  never  did  beat  her 
upon  that  account  •,  it  is  all  falfe  •,  and  you  may  or- 
der your  fecretary  to  write  down  what  you  pleafe.  ■ 
20th  Ace.  That  in  Lent,  and  other  faft-days,  I 
caufed  my  family  to  eat  meat,  and  forbid  them  to 
keep  any  faft-days  that  were  appointed  by  the  church 
of  Rome;  and  beat  them  if  they  did.  * 

Mart.  My  lord,  thofc  are  poor  accufations,  and 
they  are  all  falfe.  I  thank  God,  my  table  afforded 
flefh  and  fifh  all  the  year  round :  I  never  troubled 
my  Is^A  to  fee  what  the  fervants  ufed  to  eat  -,  and  as 
for  my  wife  and  children,  we  eat  meat  all  the  year, 
without  fcruple  of  confcience,  your  lordlhip  knows 
that.  Inq,  You  Englifti  mind  nothing  but  eating 
and  drinking,  and  living  at  your  eafc,  without  doing 
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any  penance,  il^^/.  My  lord,  I  beg  your  pardon  i 
we  have  fouls  to  be  faved  as  well  as  other  nations. 
We  are  born  in  a  plentiful  country ;  and,  I  believe, 
ttre  live  as  well  as  any  nation,  and  (erve  God  as  well. 
Jnq,  Your  country  was  a  good  country  formerljr ;  it 
produced  a  great  many  faints  :  but  now  it  produces 
no  fuch  thing.  Mart,  My  lord,  I  believe,  there  arc 
no  faints  now }  but  I  am  perfuaded  it  produces  as 
many  good  men  as  ever  it  did.  Inq.  Hold  your 
tongue.  You  are  all  loft  men.  You  are  fallen  from 
the  holy  church,  and  there  is  no  falvation  for  you  if 
you  do  not  come  into  it  again. 

aid  Ace.  That  my  children  had  often  been  at 
niafs,  and  at  prayers,  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
would  do  it  every  day  if  I  would  let  them ;  but  I 
beat  them,  and  hindered  them  from  being  Chrif- 
tians,  and  was  theoccafion  of  lofing  of  their  fouls. 

Mart,  My  lord,  I  never  knew  my  children  go  to 
mafs,  nor  prayers,  in  the  neighbourhood,  nor  ever 
beat  them  upon  that  account.  I  hope  God  will  fave 
their  fouls  in  the  religion  they  are  brought  up  in, 
though  the  church  of  Rome  condemns  them  -,  and 
the  accufation  is  falfe.  Inq.  Why  !  you  deny  every 
thing  alrooft.  Mart.  I  deny  nothing  but  what  is 
falfe,  my  lord.  Inq.  Well,  but  you  may  forget, 
Ifaac.  Mart.  No,  my  lord,  I  have  nothing  elfe  to 
think  of;  and  I  do  think  that  thefe  are  very  infigni- 
ficant  articles  to  allege  againft  me,  if  they  were  as 
they  fay ;  but  they  are  falfe,  and  I  believe,  they 
are  fcandalous  people  that  have  invented  them. 
Inq.  Hold  your  tongue.  How  durft  you  fpeak  fo  ? 
Mart.  It  is  very  well,  my  Lord.  Let  your  fecretary 
write  down  any  thing,  what  you  pleafe ;  it  is  all  falfe. 

2 2d  Ace.  That  living  at  Lilbon,  I  had  feveral 
difputes  about  religion.  That  I  hid  myfelf  for  fear 
of  being  taken  up  by  the  Inquifition,   as  being  a 

Jew.' Come  anfwer,  What  have  you  to  fay  -to 

this  article  ?  It  is  of  confcquence. 

Mart, 
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Mart,  My  lord,  let  your  fecrctary  write  down  j 
What  you  pleafe ;   I  have  nothing  to  anfvfier  to  fuch' . 
ibandaious  reports.    God  knows  that  I  am  no  Jew, 
and  your  lonKhip  knows  it  very  well.     The  deVilr 
has  invented  this  to  frighten  me-,    but  God,  thiCj 
knows  every  thing,  will  revenge  mycaiife.    //r^.  . 
Well,  but  Ifaac,  you  fee  what  they  wr(te^againft  you,/ 
and  all  your  family's  names  are  anticnt^  ^^^  of  thr^, 
Mo&icallaw.    Maru  My  lord,  you  have  oftentimes  ^ 
reBeftdd  upon  my  name  being  Ifaac,  arid  my  fon'a/ 
name  being  Abraham  \  but  you  doiiot  taUc  of  achild 
that  I  buried  at  Malaga,  whofename  was  Fecer,  and> 
Che  that  I  have,  whole  name  is  Bernard }   they  ard  \ 
faittts  names.     Inq,  Thofe  are  all  Chrlflian  names,  i 
Mart^  Ajkdiio  are  the  others^  my  lord.     We  do  nocr 
mind  whether  we  give  our  children  names  out  of  the  ^ 
Old  or  New  Teftament.     Befide,  my:  lord,  neither  i 
Abraham,  nor  Ifaac,  nor  Jacob,  were  Jews..    Inq,  Yes, 
they  ^cre  Jews.   Sure  you  are  miftakcn.  Mart,  I  beg., 
youv  lordfhip's  pardon^  I  am  not  milUken;  Inq.  What 
were  they  then  ?    Let  us  hear.    Mart,   My  lord^: 
they  were  Hebrews  5  they  lived  under  the  law  of  na- 
ture, as  God  infj)ired  and  fpoke  to  them;  but  were 
dcrad  many  hundred  years  before  God  had  given  his 
laws  to  M6fes.     Inq.  Hold  your  tongue..    Methinka 
you  underftand  fomething  of   the    Mofaical   laws.. 
Mart,  My  lord,  thank  God,  I  underftand  fome  of  thcf 
Old  and  Ibme  of  the  New  Law ;  but  not  {q  much  as  £ 
Ihould.     We  have  always  the  Old  and  the  New  Tef- 
tament in  our  families;  and  we  read  in  them,  to  jn^. 
itrud  us  in  our  religion.     Inq,  Hold  your  tongue  j: 
you  give  a  wrong  fenfe  to  fcripture.    Yoxir  knowing 
io  much  has  brought  you  here.     You  had  better- 
know  lefs,  and  believe  the  true  faith.     Mart.  My 
lord,.!  hope  to  be  faved  in  what  I  believe :  and  if  at 
Lifbon  I  was  difputing  of  religion,  it  was  not   de** 
fending  the  laws  of  Mofes  •,   for  ieveral  Jews  were. 
burnt^  whilft  I  was  there.     T-herefore>  my  lord,  it: 

•       "■       .,  rf    ■  ^  prove* 
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proves  that  the  accufation  is  falfe,  and  that  I  would 
not  run  fuch  hazards. 

23d  Acci  That  1  bred  (bhiftfis  among  the  people; 
perfuading  theiti  to  turn  heretics,  and  to  leave  the 
church  of  Rome ;  out  of  which  no  man  can  be  faved. 

Mart,  I;wi(h  your  Lordihip,  or  ^y  body  elfe, 
would  tell  me  who  I  perfuaded  to  change  their  reli- 
gion. You  may  accufe  me  of  any  thine :  hell  can- 
not invent  greater  lies.  I  cannot  think,  niy  lord, 
who  could  nave  fent  fuch  accufations  agaiiift  me. 
When  I  talked  of  religion,  it  was  generally  with 
clergymen,  and  not  with  common  people ;  fori  knew 
that  they  are  not  allowed  to  talk  of  religion,  and 
they  are  not  capable  of  it,  and  know  but  little  of  the 
matter.  Inq,  They  know  enough;  it  is  believing 
that  faves  us^,  and  you  will  not  believe^  but  deny  al- 
moft  every  article.     Hold  your  tongue.  -o  ;, 

,  24th  Ace.  That  my  name  being  Ifaac,  and  my  ion's: 
name  Abraham,-  I  mud  be  a  Jew,  or  related  to  Jews. 

Mart.  My  lord,  I  have  fuffipiently  arifwered  upon 
tkis  matter;  this  is  nothing  but  repetitions;  The 
Roman  Catholics  which  are  in  Holland  and  Flanders, 
do  not  much  mind  whether  theif  children  have  names 
out  of  the  Old,  or  out  of  the  New  Tcftament.  And 
I  know  a  man  at  Malaga,  who  is  a  Flanderkin,  .and  a 
Roman  Catholic,  whofe  name  is  Jacob;  As  for  my 
parents,  I  never  knew  any  of  them  Jews  5  let  your 
fecretary  write  what  you  pleafe. 

25th  Ace.  That  I  had  offered  to  difpofe  of  my 
houJe,  and  to  retire  for  fear  of  being  taken  up  by  the 
Inquifition. 

Mart,  My  lord,  it  is  true,  that  I  offered  to  dif- 
pofe of  my  houfe ;  but  not  for  fear  of  the  Inquifition : 
for  I  never  thought  that  they  had  any  thing  to  do 
with  Englifh  Proteflants.  If  I  had  been  afraid  of 
it,  1  would  not  have  come  to  live  in  this  country*  I 
had  opportunities  enough  to  go  aboard  of  Englifh 
ifaips,  and  retire,  if  I  had  been  afraid.  Inq,  What, 
r:  -  then 
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then  you  thought  the  Inquifition  liad  nothing  to  ilo  witli 
l^'nghfli  Proteftants  ?  You  are  miftaken.  J^art.  My 
lord,  I  fee  I  am,  to  my  forrow.  Inq.  What  did 
you  defign  to  do,  after  thnt  you  had  difpofed  of  your 
houfc*  ?  Mart.  My  lord,  to  «to  to  my  own  country ; 
tbr  I  was  tirM  of  living  abroad,  cfpecially  at  Malaga, 
wlicre  I  rould  Iiave  no  refl",  but  was  daily  affronted  oil 
rcconnt  ot  my  rcli*.'jon.  Inq.  You  have  a  tongue, 
that  yoi.  made  ull'of  to  defend  yourfelf.  Mart.  My 
lord,  I  could  not  always  t^ear  their  infolcnces  •,  but  I 
find  they  have  accompliflied  tljf'ir  defign.  Inq.  Well, 
hold  your  tongue,  you  may  help  yourfelf  ftill,  if  you 
will.  ' 

26th  Acx.  That  you  was  always  making  game  of 
tlie  reliiiion  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Well,  what 
hnvc  you  to  fay  to  that  ? 

Mart.  My  lord,  1  do  not  deny,  that  being  in  com- 
pany with  fome  Roman  Catholics,  as  they  made  game 
of  my  religion,  I  made  game  of  tlieirs;  but  it  was  jok- 
ing, and  not  in  a  profane  way.  Inq.  Religion  ought 
not  to  be  mocked.  Mart,  It  is  very  true,  my  lord ; 
but  I  never  fcandallzcd  them,  as  they  did  me,  upon 
the  a:-count  of  my  religion,  Inq.  What  did  they 
life  to  fay  to  you  ?  Let  us  hear  ?  Mart.  My  lord/ 
you  know  that  the  church  of  Ronle  does  not  allow  tlie 
heretics  (as  you  call  them)  to  be  faved.  In  ODr 
faith,  we  have  charity  for  all  men  •,  we  condemn  no 
body.  I  have  oftentimes  been  told,  that  1  and  my 
family  were  damned,  and  that  it  was  impoffible  for 
us  to  be  faved.  My  lord,. it  is  very  hard  to  hear 
fuch  words,  fo  often  as  I  have :  I  have  fometimes 
given  them  an  anfwer  that  they  did  not  like  •,  for  I 
could  not  always  bear  what  they  faid.  1  hope  to  be 
faved,  through  God*s  m.ercy,  as  well  as  they  do. 
Inq.  So,  you  fay,  that  when  they  made  game  of  your 
religion,  you  made  game  of  theirs  i  is  not  that  what 
you  fay .?  Mart.  Yes,  my  lord.  Inq.  Well,  hold 
your  tongue  -,  you  area  fly  man ;  you  give  what  turu 
you  pleafe  to  things,  and  deny  almolt  every  thing : 

Vol.  V>  B  b  you 
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you  will  repent  of  this,  if  you  do  not  take  care  ;  wc 
have  ways  to  make  people  confefs  when  they  will  not. 
Sign  thcfe  papers,  which  are  the  articles  you  have  con- 
fefled,  and  .what  you  deny.  But  I  will  not  believe 
you.  1  have  heard  of  you  a  long  while  ago,  and  know 
now  that  you  are  a  cunning  pernicious  man  againft 
the  holy  catholic  faith.  Mart,  My  lord,  I  find  that 
all  my  defences  fignify  nothing.  You  have  often- 
times bid  me  defend  my  caufe,  and  when  I  would 
have  defended  it  moie  than  I  have,  you  have  often 
bid  me  hold  my  tongue,  for  you  will  not  believe 
what  I  fay.  I  have  declared  the  truth  to  the  beft 
of  my  know  lege  j  do  with  me  what  you  pleafe.  I 
hope  God  will  deliver  me  from  the  mifery  I  am  in. 
He  knows  that  I  have  confeffed  the  truth,  and  your 
lordlhip  knows  it  very  well  too.  Inq.  Hold  your 
tongue,  and  fay  no  more.  [In  comes  the  lawyer, 
and  fits  down.     My  lord  fpeaks.] 

Well,  feignor  lawyer,  I  have  examined  this  here- 
tic again ;  he  anfwers  much  as  he  did  before :  but 
denies  almoft  ail  the  new  articles.  I  hope  you  writ 
to  Malaga,  that  there  might  be  an  exaft  account 
taken  of  his  life  and  converfation  during  the  time  he 
lived  thtre.  Lizw,  Yes,  My  lord,  I  did.  Inq,  He 
has  been  brought  up  in  herefy  -,  I  believe  we  (hall 
make  nothing  of  him  :  he  follows  the  fteps  of  Luther 
and  Calvin,  who  are  burning  in  hell  fire,  with  abun- 
dance of  their  followers.  [The  fecretary  and  the 
lawyer  fpake  thus,  To  he  fiirCy  they  are  all  damnedJ] 
Mart.  I  hope  they  are  not,  my  lords.  Inq.  Hold 
your  tongue,  they  are  •,  and  every  body  that  does 
not  believe  in  the  holy  church  of  Rome.  Are  not 
you  forry  for  what  you  have  faid,  during  your  liv- 
ing at  Malaga  .^  Mart.  My  lord,  in  what  I  have 
faid  amifs,  I  am  forry  for  it.  Pray  tell  me,  my  lord, 
if  the  people  who  have  accufed  me  are  all  upon  their 
oath .?  Inq.  Mod  of  them  are ;  they  would  nOt  fay  a 
thing  that  is  nor.  Mart.  My  lord,  it  is  very  well ;  God 
is  jiift,  and  he  will  be  even  with  them.    Inq,  Well, 
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hold  your  tongue  •,  you  beg  pardon  of  this  hoJy 
tribunal  for  what  you  are  guilty  of,  and  defire  to 
be  ufed  with  that  mercy  and  clemency  as  is  accuf- 
tomed  in  this  holy  office.  Is  not  that  what  you 
mean  ?  Mart.  Yes,  my  lord,  what  you  pleafe.  He 
(hook  his  head,  and  faid  1  wifh  that  may  do ;  get 
you  gone  to  your  dungeon. 

I  had  been  there  about  four  months,  and  had  had 
fifteen  audiences  during  that  time.  Some  lafted  half 
an  hour,  fome  an  hour,  and  fome  above  two  hours, 
full  of  repetitions.  Sometimes  he  ufed  to  fpeak 
very  fmoothly  to  me,  and  fometimes  very  iOughly, 
threatening  oftentimes  to  punilh  me;  and  alvvay§ 
giving  me  to  underftand,  in  a  crafty  jefuitical  way 
of  fpeaking»  which  they  have,  that  if  I  would  change 
my  religion,  I  might  eafily  get  out  of  my  troubles. 
It  made  me  very  uneafy  to  fee  what  he  aimed  at ; 
but,  I  thank  God,  it  had  no  efFc(5t  upon  me  :  though, 
I  muft  confefs,  that  the  flelh  being  weak,  and  he 
frightening  me,  together  with  the  mifery  I  was  in, 
fometimes  drove  me  almoft  to  defpair,  fo  that  I 
was  in  fufpence,  whether  1  fhould  change  my  reli- 
gion or  no.  But  I  ftill  prayed  to  God  to  give  me 
Itrength  to  overcome  all  my  troubles,  and  tQ  gQ 
through  thofe  pains  wherewith  I  was  threatened, 
without  renouncing  the  Proteftant  religion,  which> 
in  his  great  mercy,  he  had  enlightened  me  withal 

Whitfun-eve,  1  was  fhaved  againfl:  my  will  j  fov 
you  muft  be  fhaved  three  times  a  year,  whether  you 
will  or  no,  but  no  oftener.  Don  Fernando  gave  me 
a  piece  of  frankincenfe  to  put  in  the  fire  ;  bid  m§ 
clean  my  dungeon,  and  drefs  myfelf  very  clean,  to 
receive  a  vifit  from  the  lords  of  tne  Inquiiuion,  wh^ 
came  a  little  while  after.  There  were  two  of  thern* 
and  a  fecretary.  The  head  lord,  who  had  examine:^ 
me,  fpoke  to  me  thus. 

Inq,  Well,  Ifaac,  how  do  you  ?  You  look  very 
well  in  health.  Can  I  fcrve  you  in  any  thing,  trll 
me  ?     A/^r/.  My  lord,  I  am,  I  thank  God,  well  in 
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health  ;  but  very  much  troubled  in  mind,  to  be  de- 
tained here  lb  long  from  my  family.     Your  lordlhip 
has  done  examining  of  me ;   I  beg  you  would  dif- 
patch  me  out  of  this  mifery,  that  I  am  in.     Inq.  I 
will  do  you  all  the  fervice  I  can  ;  but  you  mult  do 
what  you  can  to  ferve  y^ourfelf.     Mart.  My  lord,  I 
do  not  know  what  to  do;  I  would  do  any  thing  to 
get  out  of  this,  mifery :  I  am  almoft  in  defpair.    Your 
lordlhip  told  me,  tha«-  !  fliould  have  a  lawyer  to  de- 
fend my  caufe.     Inq.  So  you  have  had  one,  Ifaac, 
did  you  not  fee  him  ?     Mart,  My  lord,  there  was  a 
man  that  you  called  a  lawyer  ;  but  he  never  fpoke  to 
me,  nor  I  to  him.     If  all  your  lawyers  are  fo  quiet  in 
tliis  country,  they  are  the  quieteft  that  are  in  the 
world-,  for  he  hardly  faid  any  thing,  but  yea,  and 
nay,  to  what  your  lordlhip  faid..     Inq.  Hold,  Ifaac» 
the  lawyers  are  not  allowed  to  fpeak  here.     He  has 
writ  to  Malaga  for  you,,  and  has  done  whatfhould  be 
done  in  your  cafe.     You  do  not  underfland  this  way 
of  juftice..    Mart.  It  is  very  true,   I  do  not  under- 
ftand  it  at  all.     [The  fecrecary,  and  the  gaol-keeper, 
were  forced  to  go  out  of  the  dungeon,  to  laugh  •, 
and  the  two  lords  fmiled  to  hear  me  talk  as  I  did  : 
and  1  fcrrce  knew  how  to  keep  my  countenance,  to 
think  what  a  lawyer  I  had  to  defend  my  caule,  who 
was  not  allowed  to  fpeak  to  me,,  nor  I  to  him. 

Inq.  Ifaac,  you  know  what  day  it  is  to-morrow. 
I  would  have  you  think  of  enlightening  yourfelf  in 
the  holy  faith  -,  this  is  a  proper  tmie,  and  I  believe  it 
would  facilitate  your  getting  your  liberty*     Mart. 
My  lord,  if  1  had  no  light  of  divinity,  or  religion, 
before  I  came  here,    I  could  get  none  where.  1  am  •,. 
for  I  am  locked  up  without  feeing  any  body  to  fpeak 
to,  neither  have  1  ajiy  books  to  read  to  inftruft  me ;. 
1  have  hardly  day-light,    to  eat  what  little  yiduals 
are  allowed  me. 

Don  Petro  LpoNOR,  the  fecond  Inquisitor,  fpeaks. 

•  /»^.  If  you  will,  you  fhall  have  a  Jefuit  to  cn- 
,-  —  ^  -•  lighten 
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lighten  you.     Mart.  You  m^y  fend  one  if  you  plcafe ; 
but  I  believe  it  will  fignify  nothing. 

Don  Joseph  Vileot,  the  Head  Inquisitor,  fpeaks; 

Inq.  No,  it  muft  come  from  hlmfelf.  It  figr'Bes 
nothing  to  fend  him  any  body.  Mart.  My  lord,  I 
hope  you  allow  that  the  holy  fcripture  is  perfect. 
Inq.  Yds,  I  do,  Ifaac.  Mart.  My  lord;  I  believe  in 
it,  and  believe  it  is  fufficient  to  fave  my  foul,  if  I 
believe  according  to  it.  Inq.  There  are  other  things 
that  you  muft  believe,  befide  fcripture  i  that  afe  re- 
vealed to  the  holy  church.  Mart.  My  lord,  I  have 
been  brought  here  for  defending  my  religion  -,  if 
your  lordlhip  would  give  me  leave  to  fpeak,  I  could, 
by  fcripture,  prove  to  you,  that  it  is  fufficient  to  be- 
lieve in  it  •,  but  I  durft  not.  Inq.  Well,  Ifaac,  hold 
your  tongue  •,  it  is  no  matter.  You  mufl:  pray  to 
God  to  enlighten  you  in  the  holy  faith.  Mart.  So  I 
do,  my  lord,  and  hope  he  will  deliver  me  from  my 
troubles,  Inq.  It  is  for  your  good,  that  we  admonifli 
you.  It  is  time  for  you  to  take  care  of  your  foul.  It 
is  a  pity  that  fuch  a  man  as  you,  have  been  brought 
up  in  herefy.  We  would  have  you  confider  upon  it, 
for  your  own  good,  and  it  would  be  a  great  help  to 
get  out  of  your  troubles.  Marl.  I  thank  your  lord- 
ihip  for  your  advice.  I  gav«  you,  at  firft,  a  fhort 
account  of  niy  religion.  1  hope  that  God  will  fave 
me  in  the  behef  I  am  in.  I  beg  your  lordlhip's  par- 
don j  .1  cannot  change. 

»>•  -S;       .      '^■'    r^   -■    -^v-Y  .-  .....  ^'        ^.      »,    -^L   .«»^^ 

•■'  * 

Speaks  Don  Petro  Leonor,  the  Second  Inqjjisitor» 

Inq.  You  muft  forget  what  you  know,  and  believe 
what  we  fay  -,  and  that  is  your  only  way  to  get  out  of- 
your  troubles.,    Mart.  I  beg  your  lordftiip's  pardon. 
I  am  too  old  to  forget  what  I  know.     Inq.  Well, 
$Iimk    upon  what  we  have  faid  to  you ;    it    is  for 
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your  own  good.     Mart.  It  is  very  well,  my   lortl, 
Ing^.  Good  by*e* 

And  fo  the  doof  was  (hut  •,  and  I  Was  as  likely  to 
get  out  as  the  firft  day,  which  made  me  very  uneafy 
iii  my  mind*    . 

About  a  fortnight  after,  Don  Fernando  and  Don 
Baltazal*,  the  two  gaol- keepers,  came  and  told  me, 
that  I  muft  remove  and  go  to  another  dungeon,  I 
begged  of  them  to  let  me  remain  where  I  was  i  but 
It  fignified  nothing ;  for  they  told  me  the  lords  had 
given  them  orders.  When  I  came  to  my  new  dun- 
jgeon,  I  thought  myfelf  better  than  where  I  had  been  *, 
for  I  had  more  light,  and  could  hear  fome  dogs  bark, 
and  cocks  crow,  which  was  a  great  fatisfaftion  to  me 
in  my  difmal  folitude  -,  and  I  did  not  hear  thofe  bit- 
ter groans  and  cries  of  prifoners,  as  I  ufed  to  do  fome- 
times,  which  terrified  me  very  much.  What  they 
did  to  them,  God  knows ;  but  I  believe  they  gave 
them  the  torture ;  for  it  is  frequent  in  that  holy  place, 
as  they  call  it.  Women  with  fucking  children  I  could 
often  hear  cry  and  lament.  But  I  had  not  been  there 
above  three  or  four  days,  but  I  wifhed  myfelf  in  my 
old  dungeon ;  for  I  was  fo  tormented  with  bugs,  that 
I  could  not  flcep  at  nights  ♦,  fo  that  I  flept  in  the 
day  as  well  as  1  could.  I  complained  to  Don  Fer- 
nando ;  but  he  told  me  he  could  not  help  me  •,  and 
that  I  muft  have  patience.  Some  time  after,  Don 
Balta^ar  came  and  bid  me  empty  a  bafon  of  the  pri- 
foners, which  I  refufed,  and  we  had  high  words  about 
it  *.  but  Don  Fernando  Came  and  told  me  that  I  muft 
do  it  \  and  if  the  king  was  there  he  fhould  do  it.  I 
made  norefiftance;  for  I  found  it  was  in  vain,  and 
that  it  was  to  plague  me  that  they  had  rhoved  nie 
from  my  dungeon  •,  and  then  to  make  me  empty  ba- 
fons  for  others.  But  I  faid,  I  would  make  my' com- 
plaint to  my  lords  when  I  fhould  fee  them  •,  but  I  was 
immediately  fcnt  for,  and  my  lord  reprimanded  rhe 
for  refufmg  to  do  fuch  a  thing  at  the  firft  bidding.  I 
'  •     --        •     -    told 
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told  his  lordfliip,  that  I  did  not  know  that  he  had 
given  fuch  orders  •,  begged  his  pardon,  and  faid,  if 
he  pleafed  I  would  empty  them  for  all  the  prifoners. 
He  faid,  there  was  no  occafion  for  that ;  hid  me  be 
gone  •,  but  emptying  of  bafons  did  not  lad  long  :  for 
when  I  had  emptied  my  own,  I  ufed  to  aflc  the  gaol- 
keeper,  whether  he  had  no  bafons  for  me  to  empty ; 
who,  finding  that  I  was  fo  forward,  would  let  me 
empty  no  more. 

Some  time  after,  Don  Fernando  pfpicd  a  little  hole 
that  the  mice  had  made  in  the  wall,  and  the  light 
came  through.  He  went  and  acquainted  my  lord 
with  it,  who  came  in  a  great  paflion,  and  called  me 
all  to  naught,  and  told  me  that  I  had  made  that 
hole ;  that  I  was  a  rogue  by  profeffion,  and  that  I 
Ihould  pay  for  all  my  doings.  I  begged  his  lor^- 
ihip's  pardon,  and  told  him  that  he  might  call  me 
what  he  pleafed  -,  and  that  he  knew  very  well  that  I 
could  not  make  fuch  a  hole,  for  I  had  nothing  to 

'  -make  it  with.  --  vnt  ;a 

One  day  I  met  Don  Jofeph  Equarez,  the  third 
Inquifitor,  at  the  turn  where  they  give  their  allow- 
ance.    He  afked  me  how  1  did,  as  they  always  do.     I  . 

;  told  him  that  I  was  in  health,   thank  God  -,  but  was 

•  very  m«ch  furprized  to  be  detained  fo  long  in  prifon 
;  from  jny  family,  that  the  law  of  Chrjft  was  a  law  of 

<:ompa(rion,  and  merciful,  and  that  it  was  very  hard 

to  be  ferved  as  I  was.      1  had  no  fooner  fpoke  thofe 

words,  but  he  fell  in  a  rage ;  bidding  me  hold  my 

tongue,  and  rtiind  where  I  was,  and  not  talk  of  reli^ 

»  gion ;  that  if  he  ever  heard  me  talk  fo  again,  he  know 

^  what  to  do  with  me :  that  there  was  nothing  prac- 

•^  tifed  but  the  religion  of  Chrift,  and  mercifulnefs,  in 

•  the  Inquifttion  j  and  how  durft  I  complain  .again  It  it? 
I  humbly  begged  his  pardon,  telling  him,  that  if  I 

•  had  faid  amifs,  it  was  for  want  of  knowing  better, 
and  that  I  was  forry  for  it.      I  went  to  my  dungeon, 

'  and  glad  to  get  off  fo ;  for  he  was  in  a  terrible  paffion, 
and  1  was  very  much  afr^d  of  him,. 

1      ■  .  B  b4  ,^:.„'./    Jaiked 
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I  alked  Don  Eernando,  fome  time  after,  what  made 
.him  fall  into  fuch  a  paffion  ?  He  told  me  that  he  had 
•.realbn,  andthat  1  mud  never  contradict  them  in  what 
"  tJiey  lay,  nor  talk  of  religion  •,  for  they  were  holy 
.  imen,  that  knew  what  they  did,  and  were  infallibk. 

One  day,  Don  Fernando  fofdy,  unawares,  opened 

:the  door,  and  found  me. in- tears,  which  happened 

very  often  at  thofe  times,  deploring  my  hard  fate ; 

and  praying  to  God  to  deliver  me  from  thofe  ene- 

:  mics  of  the  church'  I  was  brought  up  in,  and  to  fend 

;  me  and  my  family  into  my  native  couritr/.     He  afked 

t.  ine  what  was  the  matter  ?  I  told  him,  I  had  been  a 

4. praying  .to  God  to  deliver  me  from  the  inifery  I  was 

in.    !  He  told  me,  that  Ididnot  pray  to  the  right 

.  God,  pitied  my  condition,  and  fo  went  away, 

f.fci.  Six  and  twenty  weeks  ifter  that  I  had  been  there, 

;;  Don  Baltazar  came  to  me  to.  go  to  the  audience,  and 

.  bid  me  drefs  myfelf  quickly.     J  was  no  iboner  out 

of  jny  dungeon,  but  he  tied  a  handkerchief  about 

my  eyes.     1  afked  him  what  that  was  for?  He  told 

.  me,  ix  muft  be  fo  •,  and  as  he  was  leading  me  along 

by  the  hand,  I  remembered  what  the  old  inquifitor 

had  told  me,  that  there  were  torments  to  m^e  people 

,  fonfefs  the  truth ;  gnd  how  often  he  had  threatened 

ine.     I  thought   it  was  now  going  to  be  put  in 

execution,  which  terrified  me  very  much;    but  ftill 

^rufted  that  God  would  give  me  ftrength  to  with- 

ftand  their  torments, 

Comiqg  to  a  place  where  there  are  gaggs,  that 

they  gagg  the  prifoners  with  when  they  torture  them, 

to  prevent  their  making  a  noife,  I  heard  a  voice  that 

bid  me  ftpp,  and  pull  off  my  cloaths.     At  which  I 

jiniwered,  Mwft  I  puU  off  my  Cloaths?  Yes,  faid  one, 

i  pwU  off,  your  cloaths, 

,  *:As  I  was  pulling  them  off,  I  heard  another  fay. 

Keep  your  coat^i and  your,  waiitccif  on  and  put  down 

,yqur  breeches:    which  iapcoramgly  [  did,  and  was 

fvyice  examined.by  feveral  examiners ;  for  1  could  hear 

>  f^ycr^l  voices^  buf  coiUd  %e  no  body.     They  con- 

;  eluded 
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eluded  that  I  was  not  circumciied  -,  bid  me  put  my 
breeches  up  and  be  gone.  Don  Baltazar  led  me 
back  to  my  dungeon,  and  glad  I  was  to  get  off  lb ; 
for  I  mud  confefs,  I  was  very  much  afraid  of  being 
tortured  -,  nor  did  I  like  fuch  audiences. 

When  I  came  to  my  dungeon,  I  afked  Don  Balta- 
ZLir,  if  that  was  their  way  of  difpatching  of  .people  ? 
That  they  might,  at  my  firft  coming,  lee  whether  I 
'was  circumcifed,  without  ftaying  iix  and  twenty 
weeks.  He  fell  a  laughing,  and  told  me  my  caie 
went  on  very  brjfldy  •,  fo  fhut  the  door. 

About  a  month  after,  one  Sunday  morning,  Don 
Fernando  told  me,  that  1  mud  get  my fdf  ready; 
for  I  muft  go  out  of  gaol,  and  return  to  my  family. 
Perceiving  that  he  fmiled,  I  thought  he  jelled,  and 
defired  him  not  to  jeer  me  in  my  afiiidicns  -,  but 
fpeaking  feriouily  to  me,  he  told  me,  that  the  bar- 
ber would  come  prcfently,  and  that  I  mufc  appear 
before  the  lords,  and  a  great  many  gentlemen. 

I  cannot  exprefs  the  joy  I  was  in  to  hear  fuch 

nevys.     1  fell  a  trembling  and  weeping  for  joy  ;  fo, 

phat  for  a  while  I  could  not*  put  on  my  cloaths  j  but 

recovering  a  little,  1  dreffed  myfelf  as  well  as  1  could, 

.  and  gave  God  hearty  thanks  that  it  had  pleafed  him 

,  ^ohear  my  prayers. 

Sometime  after  being  fliaved  they  came  for  me, 

but  would-not  let  me  take  my  perriwig;   but  made 

,vme  go  bareheaded.      Don  Baltazar  bid  me  not  be 

.  afraid  ♦,  for  they  would  do  me  no  harm.     I  was  very 

joyful,  and  told  him,  I  was  afraid  of  nothing,  fo  ( 

Gould  but  get  out  of  the  pkice  where  I  was;  for 

(yh^d  they.given  me  my  choice  to  go  to  the  gallies,  cr 

I  to  flay  in  that  difmal  folitude,  I  would  have  chofen 

,. the. gallies,  where  I  might  have  fecn,  and  have  fpoken 

r,  f*rlth  a  fellow-creature. 

I  When  I  came  into  the  audience-room,  I  found  it 
^»  full  of  people,  dreffed  in  ceremonial  robes,  fomewith 
I  (V^'jiite  wands,  and  others  with  halberts.     Two  men 

'    ,  "  imme- 
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immediately  feizeci  me,  and  made  me  kneel  down 
before  Don  Jofeph  Equarez.  At  the  fame  time  a 
rope  was  put  about  my  neck,  which  furprized  me 
very  much.  Don  Jofeph,  Equarez,  as  I  was  kneel- 
ing down  before  him,  fpoke  thefe  words  to  me. 

Your  cairfe  has  been  feen  and  examined  ;  go  along 
7/1  th  thofe  gentlemen  :  you  fhall  foon  be  releafed. 

They  were  about  forty  that  led  me  in  the  ftreets, 
and  then  to  a  church.  They  placed  me  at  the  great 
alrar  fronting  the  pulpit,  where  a  pried  or  a  Jefuic 
came  with  a  great  many  writings  in  his  hand,  con- 
taining my  acculations,  which  he  read  to  the  people ; 
but  little  or  nothing  of  the  defence  I  had  made;  but 
that  I  denied  almoft  every  thing :  and  that  the  holy 
Inquifition  had  done  what  fhe  could,  in  admonifliing 
me  to  embrace  the  holy  faith  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
without  which  no  man  can  be  faved  •,  but  1  was  fuch 
a  pernicious  'heretic,  that  I  would  not  hearken  to 
the  falvation  of  my  foul,  and  that  the  holy  tribunal 
had  found  me  a  great  enemy  to  the  holy  faith.  Then 
he  declared,  that  for  thefe  crimes  of  which  he  Hands 
convitled,  the  lords  of  the  holy  office  have  ordered 
fiim  to  be  banifhed  out  of  our  Chriftian  kingdoms, 
wpon  pain  of  two  hundred  laQies,  and  five  years  gal- 
lics, if  ever  he  returns  into  any  of  our  Chriftian  do- 
minions ;  and  have  civen  orders  that  he  fliall  receive 
two  hundred  lafhes  through  the  public  ftreets  of  this 
city. 

After  he  had  done  reading  to  the  people  what  he 
pleaied,  for  there  were  a  great  many  lies  in  what  he 
read,  I  was  remanded  back  to  my  dungeon. 

At  night,  when  Don  Baltazar  came  to  light  my 
lamp,  I  afked  him,  whether  I  muft  receive  thofe  two 
hundred  lafhes  that  the  prieft  had  fpoke  of?  He  told 
me,  that  the  lords  were  very  merciful,  and  he  be- 
lieved that  I  might  efcape  them  if  1  would  change 
my  religion.  1  told  him,  that  fmce  I  had  endured 
fo  much,  their  lordfhips  might  do  what  they  pleafed, 

I  would 
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J  would  not  change.  Then  he  told  me  that  I  might 
change,  and  when  I  was  at  liberty  I  might  live  in  my 
own  religion. 

The  next  morning,  about  ten  of  the  clock,  I  was 
brought  down  flairs  -,  and  as  I  was  there,  in  came  tlw 
executioner  with  ibme  ropes  and  a  whip.  He  bid 
me  take  my  coat  and  waiftcoat  off,  and  pull  off  my 
wig  and  cravat.  As  I  was  taking  off  my  Ihirt,  he  bid 
me  let  it  alone,  he  would  manage  that.  He  flipped 
my  body  through  the  collar,  and  tied  it  about  my 
waift.  Then  took  a  rope  and  tied  my  hands  together, 
put  another  about  my  neck,  and  led  me  out  of  the 
Inquifition,  where  there  were  numerous  crouds  of 
people  waiting  to  fee  an  Englilh  heretic.  I  was  no 
fooner  out,  but  a  priefl:  read  my  fcntence  at  the 
door,  asfolloweth. 

*'  Orders  are  given,  from  the  lords  of  the  holy  of- 
fice of  the  Inquifition,  to  give  unto  Ifaac  Martin  two 
hundred  laJhes  through  the  public  llreets  •,  he  being 
of  the  religion  of  the  church  of  England,  a  Prote- 
ftanti  a  heretic,  irreverent  to  the  hoft,  and  to  the 
image  of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  and  fo  let  it  be  exe- 
cuted." 

Knowing  what  was  a  going  to  be  done  to  me,  I 
was  not  fo  frightened  as  when  they  blindfolded  me. 
The  fentence  read,  the  executioner  mounted  me 
upon  an  afs,  and  led  me  in  the  ftreets  *,  the  people 
huzzaing,  cried  out,  "  An  Englifh  heretic !  Look 
at  the  Englifli  heretic,  who  is  no  Chriftian  !"  and 
pelting  me.  The  crier  of  the  city  walked  before  me, 
repeating  aloud  the  fentence  that  was  read  at  the 
door  of  the  Inquifition,  and  the  executioner  whip- 
J)ing  me  as  I  went  along,  a  great  many  people  on 
horfeback  in  ceremonial  robes,  with  white  wands  and 
halberts  following  of  us. 

As  we  paffed  by  the  market-place,  the  people's  pelt- 
ing incommoded  me  very  much.  I  thought  1  fhould  be 
knocked  off  the  afs.     I  fpoke  aloud,  and  afl^ed  them 
^^  ha :  country  I  was  in  ?    They  cried  out,  "  a  Chrif- 
=:  -     *    ;•  "^    ■  '      -    '.         tian 
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tian  country."  To  which  I  replied,  "  Thofe  ways 
are  pfa^lil'cd  in  Barbary,  and  not  amongft  Chriflians, 
1  am  a  Chriftian  as  well  as  you  are ;  if  I  have  de- 
ierved  to  be  chaftifed,  I  am  in  the  juftice's  hands  j 
Jet  him  do  it,  and  not  you." 

A  great  many  people  of  the  better  fort  faid  that 
I  was  in  the  right,  and  the  pelting  ceafed  in  a  great 
meafure  •,  and  a  great  many  would  hinder  others  from 
throwing  at  me,  and  bid  me  have  patience.  I  thanked 
them  very  kindly,  and  told  them,  thank  God,  I  had 
patience.  They  were  furprized  to  hear  me  talk 
Spanilli,  and  pitied  me  very  much.  I  Iliall  ever 
thank  God  for  giving  me  fo  much  patience  as  I  had  ; 
for  I  was  not  at  all  concerned,  fo  great  was  my  joy 
to  find  that  God  had  graciouHy  delivered  me  out  of 
their  barbarous  and  cruel  hands. 

The  fhow  being  over,  which  lafted  about  three 

'quarters  of  an  hour,  I  was  bro'ight  back  to  the  In- 

'qiiifition.     Don  Fernando  received  me,  and  feemed 

.to  pity  my  condition.     I  afked  him,  if  that  w«s  the 

mercy  they  pra-difed  ther6  ?    And  told  him,  that  I 

was  very  well  fatisfieci,   and  that  for  the  fake  of  my 

t religion,  I  was  ready  to  receive  a  thpufand  lafhes. 

My  cloaths  being  pur  on,  I  mounted  up  ftairs,  and 

*he  locked  me  up  in  m\  dungeon,  where  I  gave  God 

^thanks,  that  he  had  given  me  ftrength  to  go  through 

"fo  many  fevere  trials,  and  had  thought  me  worthy  to 

rfufferfpr  the  fake  of  the  Proteftant  religion,  in  which 

Jiis  holy  word  had  enlightened  me  i  and  prayed  that 

*7ie  would  continually  vouchfafe  to  deliver  me  from 

^  the  enemies  of  thefatr'e ;   and  fend  me  to  my  native 

.  country,  to  enjoy  tlicTree  exercife  of  it. 

Some  time  after,  Don  Baltazar  opened  the  clofe 
'  door,  and  aH-zed  me  how  1  did  ?  I  told  him,  that  I 
was  precty  well  •,  but  defired  him  to  fpeak  to  the 
lords,  to  let  me  have  a  fur^eon  to  bleed  me;  for 
the  weather  being,  very  hot,  I  was  afraid  that  my 
back  would  piitrify,  being  very  miich  fwelled  and 
'Wuifl'd ;  for  they  did  hot  whip  me  wiih  a  cat  of 

nine 
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nine  tails,  but  with  a  fcourgc  iTi  of  leathern  thongs, 
three  fingers  broad,  and  about  the  .hickrefs  of  the 
foal  of  a  fhoe,  which  draws  no  bltK)d,  11 1  bruifes, 
and  makes  your  back  fwell  very  much.  ^  or  the  'v)ly 
Inquifition  is  fo  merciful,  that  when  it  delivers  a  irk 
to  be  burnt  alive,  it  always  gives  orders  that  it  null 
be  done  without  effufion  of  blood.  Don  Bai  4zar 
told  me,  that  he  would  do  what  he  could  to  lervc 
me.  At  night  he  came  and  told  me,  that  the  lord* 
would  allow  no  furgeons  to  bleed  me.  Then  I  de- 
fired  him  to  get  me  a  little  brandy  to  wafh  my  back, 
which  accordingly  he  did, 

•  For  feveral  nights  I  could  not  lie  upon  my  back 
for  the  pain  that  I  endured,  my  body  being  very 
much  bruiled  by  the  pelting  of  the  people.  But  my 
greateft  pain  was,  that  they  did  not  banifh  me  out 
of  their  country,  but  ftill  detained  me. 

A  fortnight  after,  Don  Fernando  bid  me  get  my  ■ 
things  ready,  that  the  carrier  would  come  for  me, 
and. that  I  mud  appear  before  the  lords  before  I  v/ent. 
I  quickly  was  ready,  and  felt  no  pain,  hearing  thofe 
words.  Some  hours  after  he  came  for  me,  and  when 
I  came  before  the  lords,  they  fpoke  to  me  thus. 

Ikq.  Well,  Ifaac,    how  do  you  do  ?     Adart.  My 
lord,  J  am  very  well,  thank  God,  confidering  what 
has  paffed,  which  your  lordfhip  knows,     hq.  It  is 
your  tongue  that  is  the  occafion  ;    you  might  avoid  it 
if  you  would.     Mart.  My  lord,  I  am  very  well  fa- 
tisfied  to  have  fuffered  what  I  have.     I  came  here , 
with  a  great  deal  of  forrow,  but  I  go  with  a  great 
deal  of  joy.     Inq,  Have  you  heard  any  prifoners  talk 
Qne  to  another  fmce  you  have  been  here,  in  the  night, 
or  at  any  time.''     Mart.  No,    my  lord  •,   but  there- 
is  an  old  man  in  the  next  dungeon  to  me,  that  fpeaks 
and  talks  to  himfelf  in  the  night,  and  fings  fomecimes  •, 
but   I  believe  he  has  loft  his  fenfes.     [And   there 
are  a  great  many  that  lofe  their  fenfes  by  defpair.] 
Inq.  That  old  man  fignifies  nothing.     You  are  going 
to  Malaga,  where  you  fliali  remain   in  a  gaol,    till 
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you  can  get  aboard  of  a  heretic  fhip  •,  and  you  are 
never  to  return  into  thefe  Chridian  kingdoms.  Do 
you  remember  w'^at  was  read  at  church  the  other  day  ? 
Mart.  My  lord,  I  remember  it  very  well;  and  if 
your  lordlliip  had  not  baniihed  me,  I  fhould  not  have 
lived  in  a  country  where  I  had  been  fo  ufed.  I  am 
very  well  fatisfied,  my  lord.  Inq,  You  mud,  be- 
fore you  go,  take  oath  you  fhall  keep  the  fecrer, 
and  not  reveal  to  any  body  what  has  happened  to 
you  in  your  cafe,  nor  what  you  have  heard  or  (ctn 
during  the  time  you  have  been  here,  and  take 
care  of  what  you  fay,  that  we  hear  nothing  of  it. 
Mart.  My  lord,  it  is  very  well,  I  will  take  care. 
[I  took  my  oath.]  Inq,  What  money  you  have 
brought  here  Ihall  be  returned  to  you ;  and  when 
you  con^e  to  Malaga,  your  cfFcds  Ihall  be  returned 
to  you. 

I  thanked  his  lordfhip  very  kindly  -,  and  fo,  thanks 
be  to  God,  we  parted. 

"When  I  came  down  ftairs  into  an  office,  a  prieft 
gave  me  the  money  my  friend  had  given  me,  and 
begun  to  tell  me,  that  it  was  pity  that  fuch  a  man 
as  I  was  blind,  and  led  away  in  herefy ;  that  I  was 
certainly  damned,  without  remiflion,  if  I  remained 
as  I  was ;  and  lb  run  on. 

When  I  had  got  my  money,  I  made  him  a  Ihort 
compliment,  told  him  that  I  was  not  blind,  and  that 
1  was  a  Chriflian  as  well  as  he,  but  did  not  damn  any 
body :  that  I  had  been  brought  here  for  talking  of 
religion,  and  that  1  would  take  care  how  I  talked  ; 
and  that  I  was  forbid  to  talk  about  religion,  or  elfe 
1  would  give  him  an  anlwer  j  made  him  a  low  bow, 
and  went  away  with  the  carrier  w  ith  a  great  deal  of 

joy- 
Three  days  after,  we  arrived  at  Malaga,  where  I 

was  put  in  the  common  gaol,  amongft  the  malefac- 
tors, with  a  pair  of  fetters  on.  The  fecretary  of  the 
Inquifition,  who  was  a  pried,  and  one  of  them  that 
had  taken  nie  up,  can^j;  to  lee  me,  and  afked  me  how 

I  did? 
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I  did  ?  To  which  I  replied,  I  was  well  •,  but  thoijcrln 
it  was  very  hard  to  be  ufed  as  I  had  been  \  and  then 
to  be  put  amongft  the  malefaftors.  I  defined  him  to 
let  me  fpcak  with  the  commiflioncr  that  ha  J  taken 
me  up  i  but  he  flopped  my  mouth  prcfently,  tell- 
ing me,  that  I  could  not  fpcak  with  the  commif- 
fioner,  that  the  holy  Inquifition  had  been  very  mer- 
ciful to  me ;  and  that  if  he  heard  that  I  made  any 
complaints  I  fhould  be  fent  back  again.  I  humbly 
begged  his  pardon,  and  defired  him  to  let  mc  go 
aboard  of  fome  Englifli  (hip,  that  I  might  be  gone 
out  of  the  kingdom.  To  which  he  anfwcred,  To  be 
fure  you  muft  go.  You  are  not  a  fit  man  to  live  m 
thefc  Chriftian  countries,  I  will  difpatch  you  as  fooa 
as  poflible,  and  fo  went  away. 

My  wife,  whom  I  had  not  heard  of  fincc  I  was 
taken  up,  came  to  fee  me.  I  defired  her  to  go  to 
fome  French  merchants,  which  were  my  friends,  and 
had  great  intereft  with  the  clergy,  to  defirc  them  to 
fpeak  to  the  commiffioner  of  the  Inquifition  in  my 
behalf,  that  I  might  go  aboard  fome  fhip,  whicli 
accordingly  they  did :  fo  that  the  fecretary  came, 
and  bid  me  pay  what  was  owing  to  the  gaol-keeper, 
and  then  conduced  me  to  the  water-fide,  forbiddinjr 
of  me,  upon  pain  of  going  back  to  the  Inquifitioii, 
to  fet  my  foot  on  ihore,  or  go  aboard  of  any  ihip, 
unlefs  a  heretic  one:  for  I  was  a  dangerous  man  againil 
the  holy  faith ;  and  that  he  would  have  fpies  to  watcli 
me  I  made  him  a  compliment,  and  told  him,  I 
would  obferve  what  he  faid,  ai:d  defired  him  to  re- 
turn my  efFe(5ls  (that  had  been  taken  from  me)  to 
my  wife.  He  told  me,  he  v  ould  fee  what  could  be 
done.  I  went  aboard  of  an  Englilh  tliip,  but  had 
not  been  there  above  five  or  fix  hours,  but:  the  rup- 
ture happened  between  England  and  Spain,  and  the 
fhip  that  I  was  in  taken,  with  many  others  that  v^'ere 
there  at  anchor,  waiting  for  the  vintage ;  upon  the 
account  of  our  fleet,  under  the  conimand  of  Sir 
George  Byng,  who  dellroygd  the  Spanifh  fleet  reir 
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Sicily.  1  was  carried  with  the  fhip's  company  almoit- 
naked  to  the  (here,  into  a  prifon,  where  I  was  puc 
into  the  flocks  all  that  day.  One  of  the  mates  of  the 
Ihip,  who  had  received  a  wound  on  board  by  one  of  \ 
the  Spaniards,  was  carried  to  the  hofpital,  where  he 
died  of  his  wounds.  But  the  Irilh  prieft,  whom  I 
mentioned  before,  took  care  to  make  him  die  a  good 
Chriftian,  as  they  call  it,  as  he  had  done  by  feveral 
before;  but  efpecially  by  an  Englifh  gentleman  who 
had  lodged  at  my  houfe,  and  to  two  of  my  Ter- 
vants  w-ho  were  Proteltants.  This  was  by  perfuad- 
ing  them,  when  they  were  juft  a  dying,  and  could 
hardly  fpeak,  or  make  any  defence  for  themfelves, 
that  if  they  do  not  change  their  religion  before  they 
die,  they  are  damned,  and  will  certainly  go  to  hell ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  if  they  die  in  the  faith  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  without  which  no  man  can  be  faved, 
they  will  infallibly  go  to  heaven. 

The  fame  fecretary  of  the  Inquifition,  who  had 
taken  me  out  of  gaol,  and  fent  me  on  board,  came 
to  fee  me.  He  told  me  not  to  trouble  myfelf,  nor 
to  be  afraid,  that  I  fliould  not  remain  as  prifoner 
ot  war ;  that  he  would  fpeak  to  the  general  who  com- 
manded all  the  coaft,  to  let  me  go  on  board  of  an- 
other Ihip  ;  that  my  cafe  was  independent  from  what 
had  happened  between  the  two  crowns  -,  that  I  fhould 
not  (lay  in  Spain  upon  any  account:  that  I  was  ba- 
niflied  by  the  Inquifition,  which  is  above  the  king, 
and  was  not  a  lit  perfon  to  live  in  a  Chrifluin  coun- 
try. He  fpoke  to  the  priibners  that  were  Roman 
Catholics,  forbidding  them  to  have  any  converfation 
with  me  J  for  I  was  a  firong  heretic,  and  a  danger- 
ous man.  I  was  very  glad  to  hear  him  talk  as  he 
did ;  for  before,  I  was  very  much  afraid  I  Ihould  be 
lent  back  to  Granada,  or  on  board  of  fome  of  their 
gallies.  I  told  him,  there  were  fome  Hamburgh 
ihips  in  the  road ;  that  if  he  pleafed  I  would  go  oa 
board  one  of  them.  He  toldme,  that  he  would  foon 
dipatch  me;  and  accordingly  he  came  two  days 
7  *      ^       .  .  -.  -    .."'    „_r    afterward^ 
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Afterward,  making  a  fad  complaint,  and  telling  me, 
that  the  Englifli  were  very  bad  people,  to  ufe  their 
fleet  as  they  had  done.  He  led  me  to  the  water-fide, 
forbidding  rric,  as  before,  to  go  on  board  of  any 
ihip  but  a  heretic  one  •,  which  accordingly  I  bbferved, 
and  was  very  glad  to  get  oflf  fo. 

The  fhip  I  went  aboard  of  was  a  Haniburgher, 
\^^hcre  I  flayed  about  fix  weeks  in  the  road,  exped- 
irig  that  the  clergy  would  return  niy  effects  to  my 
wife.  But  they  flill  put  her  off,  and  at  lafl:  began 
to  threaten  her ;  telling  her,  that  I  came  off  very 
well,  and  that  the  Inquifitlon  had  been  very  merciful 
to  me,  and  bid  her  not  to  be  fo  troublefome.  I 
afked  advice  of  my  friends  that  Ufed  to  come  "on 
board  to  fee  me  -,  and  though  there  were  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, they  faid  very  fevere  things  againft  the  In- 
t[uifltiori,  and  told  me,  as  friends,  that  I  might  thank 
God  I  was  fd  well  delivered  from  their  hands  :  that 
in  the  fame  Inquifition  they  burnt  a  French  Prote- 
ftant  alive,  who  would  not  change  his  religion :  and 
I  have  fmce  feen  and  fpoke  with  a  mati  that  was  at 
Granada  at  that  fame  time,  and  faw  him  executed. 

My  friends  advifed  me,  not  to  let  my  wife  alk 
the  clergy  for  any  thing,  for  fear  of  fome  other  mif- 
fortune.  As  they  had  threatened  to  take  away 
one  of  my  children,  which  my  wife  was  forced  to 
fend  to  England  whilft  I  was  iri  the  Inquifition,  left 
falling  into  their  hands,  flie  flioukl  never  hear  of  it 
rnore;  I  deftrcd  her  to  come  on  board  with  the  refl, 
for  fear  of  the  woril:.  They  did  return  fome  fmall 
matter,  arid  fo  we  came  away.  And  they  gave  oat 
that  they  returned  us  every  thing. 

Whilll"  I  was  in  the  Inquifition,  the  clergy  were  very 
bufy  about  my  funily  to  make  them  ch;inge  their  re- 
ligion. They  fent  from  the  church  for  my  children, 
and  finding  that  my  wife  had  lent  one  of  them  to  Eng- 
land, [wliich  was  that,  which  flie  was  informed,  they 
had  a  mind  to  kec{),  and  had  lie  fillen  into  their 
harsds,  God  knows  \vhcthef  we  fho'uld  ever  have  heard. 

Vol.  V.  •   .        C  c  if 
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of  him  again ;  for  I  have  been  tokl  that  they  ufuaTl)- 
fend  them  into  convents  up  in  tiie  country :]   they 
gave  her  a  ievere  check,  afl<ing  how  flie  durfl  fend 
one  of  her  children  away  without  their  knowlege?  and 
told  her,  that  I  had  changed  or  would  change  my  re- 
ligion i  which  was  all  the  talk  at  the  time  at  Malaga, 
as  well  among  the  protc  (lants  as  Roman  catholics  -, 
it  being  a  very  difficult  thing  to  get  out  of  that  holy 
tribunal,  as  they  call  it,   without  changing  one's  re- 
ligion.    I  have  known  feme  that  have  got  out  -,  but 
they  ail  outwardly  profefs  thcmfclves  to  be  Roman  ca- 
tholics •,  but  were  not  fo  when  they  were  put  in.  They 
told  my  wife  that  if  fhc  would  change  her  religion 
fhe  fliould  have  the  effedls  returned  to  her,  and  I 
fhould  be  fct  at  liberty  :  but  (he,  remembering,  what 
I  h:id  oftentimes  told  her,  that  I  hoped  God  would 
give   me  ftrength   to  fuHer  death  before  I  would 
change ;  defired  them  to  exculc  her,  and  that  when 
fl:e  fliould  jte  me  Ilie  would  refolve  them,   but  not 
bei'ore.     Then  they  attacked  the  children,,  and  they 
faid  they  would  do  as  their  mother  did. 

Some  time  before  I  got  out  there  was  a  great  noife 
fpread  that  my  pidure  was  to  be  burnt  upon  the 
market-place  at  Malaga-,  and  r.t  the  fame  time  my 
body  \v:;s  to  be  burnt  at  Granada-,  which  frightened 
my  wife  v.  ry  much.  But  iome  good  people  alTured 
lier  of  the  contrary,  and  told  \xi-  what  would  happen 
to  me,  and  that  fne  llv..uld  fee  me  in  a  few  days, 
which  happened  accoidini;ly,  iftcr  I  h^d  been  eight 
^  months  in  their  hiinds.  Goti  grant  that  thefe  happy 
kingdoms  may  never  u-el  th.c  dilmai  eiiects  of  popifii. 
government  and  aibitrarv  newer. 


This  narrative  is-  :-.ttt[''d  hy  tlie  En;^l.i]i  merchantrv 

'at  Malaga,  where  Hr.  Martin  lived  for  ioi  r  years,  as 

before   mentioned-,  to   vhieh   is   addeel,   a   lecom- 

mendation  of  h/im  as  a  proper  objcvll  fur  ilc  charity 

cf  his   ccimtryir.eii,  lij^ned    by    the  I'.rclibifliops  or 

.  Canterbury  and  Yuik,  and  by  le.cnd  of  the  billiops. 

•    7  As 
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As  the  man  ^yas  an  Englifh  proteftant  refiding  in 
Spain,  under  the  protedion  of  treaties  fablifting  be- 
tween the  two  crowns,  his  commitment  and  deten- 
tion were  a  manifcft  violation  of  thofc  treaties,  and 
of  the  law  of  narions :  accordingly  the  Englifli  conful 
at  Malaga  reprefented  the  cafe  in  a  proper  manner 
to  the  Englifli  minider,  and  the  miniQer  in  confe- 
quence  laid  the  affair  before  one  of  the  fecretaries 
Qf  ftate.     It  was  immediately  reprefented  to  his  ma- 
jefty   George  I.  who  was  gracioufly  pleafed  to  fend 
a  very  fpirited  remonflrance  to  cardinal  Alberoni, 
Philip   V.'s   firft   minifter,   claiming   his   own  fub- 
je6l,  and  infilling  upon  the  immediate  rv-^leafe  of  the 
faid  Ifaac  Martin  from  the  prifon  of  the  Inquifition  ; 
deilring  that   he  micrht  be  fent  back   to  Eng;land. 
The  cardinal,  upon  tliis,  applied   to  the  inquifitor- 
gentjral  to  know  h')v;  the  cafe  flood:  this  genrleman, 
whofe  name  was  don  Jacinto  de  Abrana,  fent  to  the 
inquifitors  at  Granada  for  a  true  account  of  the  cafe ; 
and  then  wrote  a.  letter  to  the  cardinal,  ftating  the 
matter  to  him  •,  upon  which  the  cardinal  gave  orders 
for  his  releafe.     I'he  original  letter  which  the  inqui- 
fitor-general  wrote  to  cardinal  Alberoni  upon  this 
fubjet^l,  is  manifeftly  a  letter  written  defignedly  to  be 
fhewn  to  the  Englifh  miniflry,  in  order  to  juflify  the 
Inquifition  in  fo  ilhgal  and  inhuman  a  procedure. 
There  was,  no  doubt,  another  private  letter  v/ritten 
by  the  fame  inquifitor  to  the  cardinal,  Hating  the  real 
injufiice  and  indefenfible  circumfcances  of  this  impri- 
fonment ;  otherwife  had  the  account  given  in   this 
public  letter  been  (Iridly  true,  the  poor  man  had 
never   been   relcafed  at   all.     The    interceiTion    of 
George  I.  did  indeed  releafe  this  unhappy  objed-  •, 
but  how  was  he  releafed?    He  received,  upon  his 
enlargement,  two  hiJndred  lafhes,  was  whipped  and 
pelted  for  three  quarters  of  an   hour  through  the 
flreets  of  Granada,  flripped  and  plundered  of  all  his 
effects,  fent  back  to  Mal,iga,  and  then  put  aboard  a 
fl)ip,  with  his  Y'ifc  and  children,  to  fliifc  for.th>m- 
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fclves.*— Upon  a  view  of  this  cafe,  one  cannot  help 
faying,  that  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Inquifition 
are  cruel. 

But  now,  thank  God,  thefe  fanguinary  ads  of  faith 
feem  to  be  growing  out  of  vogue  in  Spain.  There 
has  not  been  an  auto  de  fe  at  Madrid  for  thefe  twelve 
years  j  which  was  owing  to  this  circumftance :  a  Jew, 
and  his  wife,  and  a  daughter  of  about  thirteen  years 
of  age,  being  condemned  to  be  burnt-,  while  the  fa- 
ther and  mother  were  burning,  they  fet  the  child  loofe 
from  its  fetters,  and  the  priells  got  round  it,  with  a 
view  of  converting  it  by  the  united  force  of  their 
rhetoric,  and  the  terrors  of  immediately  undergoing 
the  fame  cruel  death.  The  child,  after  feeming  to 
liften  a  while  to  their  oratory,  gave  a  fudden  fpring, 
and  vaulted  into  the  midtt  of  the  fire;  giving  a  fliin- 
ing  example  of  the  force  of  early  piety,  of  an  heroic 
fortitude  equal  to  that  of  the  moft  re(oluce  Roman,  or 
the  moft  unlhakcn  martyr. 

The  power  of  this  tribunal  is  now  declining  very 
vifibly,  and  feems  haftening  to  its  fall ;  for  the  pre- 
fent  king  of  Spain  has  taken  a  bolder  ftep  to  humble 
the  Inquifition,  than  any  of  the  Philips  or  Charles's 
who  went  before  him.   The  inquifitor-general  having 
thought  proper,  laft  year,  to  prohibit  a  liturgy  which 
the  king  had  Hccnfed,  without  confulting  his  majefty 
about  it;  the  king,  with  a  proper  fpirit,  put  the  in- 
quifitor  under  ah  arreft,  and  immediately  fent  him, 
guarded  with  a  file  of  grenadiers,  into  exile,  in  aeon- 
vent,  at  a  great  diftance  from  Madrid.     So  deter- 
mined arid  itfolute  a  meafure  as  this,  alarmed  the 
whole  body  of  thcclergy ;  they  moved  heaven  and 
earth  to  obtain  the  inquifitor's  recal;  but  for  fome 
time  their  endeavours  had  no  cfFeft  : '  the  king  was  in- 
flexible.    The  common  people  were  taught  by  their 
prietts  to  fay,  that  his  catholic  majefty  was  no  good 
catholic  in  his  heart.     At  length,  however,  the  king 
•  reftored  the  inquifitor  to  his  liberty :  but  in  fuch  a 
'•^manner,  as  that  prelate  had  no  reafon  to  triumph. 
— ^:„.-.  .^^_w.i„>!..::  .  .  .,.         Mr. 
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Mr.  Clarke  gives  us  the  following  account  of  his 
journey  from  London  to  Madrid.—"  I  left  London, 
in  company  with  two  other  gentlemen,  on  Saturday 
the  loth  of  May  1760,  fct  fail  from  Falmouth  on  the 
20th,  and  arrived  at  Corunna  on  the  26th  of  the  fame 
month. 

The  harbour  of  Corunna  prefents  you  with  a  fine 
profpeft  as  you  fail  into  it  •,  on  your  right  are  the 
Tower  of  Hercules,  the  forr,  and  the  town;  before 
you  the  fhipping;  all  terminated  by  an  agreeable 
view  of  the  country  :  on  your  left  you  fee  Cape  Prior, 
the  entrance  of  Ferroll,  and  a  ridge  of  barren  moun- 
tains, with  a  large  river  running  between  them.  Co- 
runna is  well  built  and  populous,  but,  like  moft 
other  Spanilh  towns,  has  an  offenfive  fmelL  Their 
method  of  keeping  the  tiles  faft,  on  the  roofs  of 
houfes,  is  by  laying  loofe  ftones  upon  them.  The 
Spaniards,  to  my  great  mortification,  have  quitted 
that  old  drefs,  which  looks  fo  well  on  our  EngliQi 
ftage:  the  men  wear  a  great  flapped  hat,  a  cloke 
reaching  down  to  their  feet,  and  a  fword,  generally 
carried  under  the  arm :  the  women  wear  a  fhort  jacket 
of  one  colour,  a  petticoat  of  another,  and  either  a 
white  or  black  woollen  veil.  We  flayed  at  Corunna 
a  whole  v,;cek,  becaufe  we  could  not  procure  a  vehicle 
to  convey  us  to  Madrid,  nearer  than  from  Madrid 
iifelf :  nor  could  we  travel  on  the  flrr  ght  road  to 
Aflorga  by  any  Other  convenient  met'.od,  than  riding 
On  mules  or  horfes,  for  we  rejected  the  litter,  ar,  dif- 
agrceable  and  fatiguing,  and  no  other  carnage  could 
pafs  the  mountains  that  way  :  we  wrote  therefore  to  - 
Madrid  for  a  coach  to  meet  us  at  Aflorga,  which 
k  about  150  miles  from"Corunna.      •  '? 

The  poorer  fort,  both  men  and  women,  at  Co- 
runna,  wear  neither  flioes  nor  (lockings.  We  lodged 
at  the  beft  inn;  but  all  inns  throughout  Spain  afford 
miferable  accommodations :  jt  was  kept  by  an  Irifli- 
rnan  named  Obricn.  We  were  well  entertained  by 
the  Spanifh  governor  don  L  ouis  de  Cordouva,  aiid 
the  Er.glifli  conful  Mr.  Jordan. 

C  c  3  W 
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Wc  fet  out  from  Corunna  the  ^d  of  June,  being 
honoured  with  a  difch.irge  of  u,uns  from  the  packets 
in  the  harbour.  You  mail  cany  your  provifions and 
bedding  with  you  in  Spain,  as  you  are  not  fure  of 
finding  them  in  all  places.  We  fjklom  met  with  any 
thing  to  cat  upon  the  road,  or  a  bed  fit  to  lie  upon. 
After  having  paiTed  the  fertile  mountains  of  Galli- 
cia,  and  the  barren  rocks  of  Leon,  we  came  to  Af- 
torga  the  8th  of  June.  Here  wc  refted  till  the  i  ith, 
and  then  fet  out  in  a  clumfy  coach,  drawn  by  fix 
mules,  with  ropes  inflead  of  traces  :  this  fiirprifed  me 
at  tirft,  but  I  found  afrerw.ird,  that  the  grandees, 
and  people  oF  rank  in  Madrid,  ufe  ropes  conftantly 
at  the  Prado  and  Promenade,  places  of  airing,  fomc- 
what  refembling  the  old  ring  in  Hyde  Park.  '''•• 

After  pafiing  over  the  immenfe  plains  of  Old  and 
New  Caftile,  which  fecm  more  like  icAs  than  plains, 
we  arrived  at  Madrid  the  1 8th  of  June,  being  the 
7th  day  from  our  leaving  Aftorga.  Though  we  tra- 
velled fo  long  a  trafl  of  country,  v/e  faw  few  cities 
or  towns  that  were  confiderable  for  their  extent, 
ftrength,  riches,  manufadures,  or  inhabitants.  Villa 
Franca  in  Leon  is  cxtreamly  beautiful,  and  fiands 
high  •,  Ponferrada  neat,  anciently  called  intra  fiuroios^ 
becaufe  it  was  between  the  rivers  Sil  andBoega-,  and 
afterward  ftiled  Pons  Ferralus,  from  its  bridge  on  the 
hard  rock.  Medino  del  Campo  in  Callile,  is  an 
agreeable  fituation  •>  there  is  a  large  fquare  in  the 
middle  of  it,  and  fome  of  the  nobility  refide  there. 

Lugo  in  Galiicia  is  a  remarkable  ancient  city,  fur- 
rounded  with  a  tnoft  finffular  fortification  ;  as  near  as 
I  cou.d  judge,  a  fquare  •,  and  at  the  diftance  of  about 
every  twenty  feet  a  circular  baftion  of  thick  and  lofty 
walls :  the  city  fortified  on  every  fide  in  the  fame 
manner,  has  rather  a  tremendous  appearance,  and 
muit  have  been  extresmly  ftrong,  before  the  ufe  of 
that  villainous  fahp("rre,  as  Shakefpeare  chills  it.  It 
ftands  near  the  fourre  of  the  Minho;  the  turnips 
here  are  faid  to  be  fo  large,  as  to  wvlgh  fitiy  pounds 
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«.ich  :  but  who  can  believe  it?  Its  ancient  name  was 
Lucus  Augujliy  and  thence  corruptly  called  Lugo. 

The  city  of  Aftorga  in  Leon  is  fituatcd  in  a  v/ide 
plain ;  the  moft  remarkable  thing  in  it  is  the  cathe- 
dral, which  is  a  noble  Gothic  building :  a  bafilica, 
confining  of  fix  pointed  arches,  fupported  by  tall, 
light,  neat  pillars,  in  a  go;)d  tafte-,  the  portal  a  large 
round  arch,  with  a  vaft  number  of  mouldings  j  and 
with  feven  or  eight  fine  altars.  But  the  high  altar  is  ex- 
ceedingly magnificent ;  it  confifts  of  twenty  compart- 
ments of  marble-fculpture  in  alto  relievo,  the  figures 
as  large  as  life-,  the  fubjec^t  the  hiftory  of  our  Savi- 
our j  at  the  fummit  God  the  Father  crowning  the 
bleffed  virgin.  The  glory  is  well  exprefled;  for  be- 
if^g  cut  through  tlie  frame,  and  a  lamp  placed  behind 
it,  the  light  (hews  the  rays.  We  happened  to  attend 
at  the  vefpers;  themufic  of  the  organ  was  fine-,  the 
iiumber  of  tapers,  the  richnefs  of  altars,  in  fhort,  the 
v/hole  fcene  was  ftriking.  This  city  gives  the  title  of 
tnarqiii?  to  the  family  of  Cibrio,  inferior  to  few,  ei- 
-ther  for  antiquity  or  valour. 

Benevente  in  I  ,eon  is  encompafled  by  three  rivers, 
2nd  remarkable  for  little  more  than  giving  the  title 
of  earl  to  the  family  of  Pimentcl.  Vallalpando  is  in 
a  pleafios;  p'ain,  has  a  large  fquare,  and  contains  a 
palace  of  the  conftable  of  Caftil.^  to  whom  the  town 
belongs.  The  only  river  we  pafied  of  note  was  a 
branch  of  the  Minho  •,  a  noble  current,  almoft  ais 
broad  as  the  Thames  at  Windfor,  and  to  appearance 
deep  •,  finely  wooded  on  each  fide,  the  tre<:s  larger 
and  taller  than  you  uhially  meet  with  in  Spain.  The 
place  where-we  pafifed  it  was  called  Hofpiial  de  Eiclve- 
mofo. 

The  ftorks  nefts  upon  the  tops  of  the  churches, 
with  the  birds  hovering  over  tliem,  or  juft  peeping 
out,  are  pleating  a^  you  pals.  It  was  fo  in  old  Home: 
the  ftorks  built  thfir  nefls  in  great  numbers  on 
the  fum.mits  of  tlieir  temples,  as  their  poets  often 
tell  ujs* 
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We  pafled  fomc  forcfts  -,  but  the  trees  are  dwarf 
jjnd  poor,  not  refcmbling  the  timber  of  Great  Britain ; 
you  will  in  vain  look  for  thofc  (lately  woods,  which 
not  only  afford  fuel,  (liade,  and  wealth  to  their  own- 
ers, but  fend  forth  fleets,  which  give  laws  to  the 
pcean.  Tho*  I  loft  mv  watch  on  the  top  of  one  of  the 
higheft  mountains  near  Ihc  Zebreros,  yet,  by  extra-, 
ordinary  good  fortune,  it  was  found  by  the  Man- 
gatti,  or  mule  drivers,  and  carried  to  the  Padre  Ab- 
t)ad  of  Zebreros,  who  fent  it  me  in  lefs  than  a  month. 

The  new  Stone-caufeway,  which  joins  the  two  Caf- 
tiles,  and  extends  to  Guardarama,  is  a  moft  magnifi- 
cent public  work :  it  was  done  by  an  order  of  Ferdi- 
nand VI.  the  late  king,  as  appears  by  the  following 
jnfcription  on  a  pillar  eredled  on  the  caufeway  :  Fer- 
dinanduSi  VI.  Pater  Patriae.  Viam  Vtriqiie  Caftelliie 
Superatis  Montibus  fecit.  Ann.  Salutis  m  dcc  xlix, 
Regni  Sui  IV.  It  is  really  a  noble  road,  and  feem? 
owing  rather  to  the  labour  and  adivity  of  a  Roman, 
than  to  the  flow  induftry  of  a  Spaniard. 

Some  parts  of  the  Cafliles  are  pleafant ;  but  are  ill 
cultivated ;  have  no  wood  of  any  moment  \  this 
makes  fuel  incredibly  dear  in  Madrid  ;  the  expence  of 
one  fingle  fire  there  for  the  winter  has  been  known  tq 
poft  fifty  pounds !  an  amazing  article  !  The  charcoal 
confumcd  in  their  kitchens,  and  braziers,  comes  chiefiy 
from  Gallapagar,  at  the  diftance  of  thirty  miles, 
which  is  far  enough  in  that  country  to  make  the  car- 
riage of  it  very  expenfive.  The  principal  timber 
they  ufe,  is  fir,  the  growth  of  the  country;  their 
houfes,  churches,  carriages,  and  furniture,  are  chiefly 
of  deal  J  there  are  fomecimes  no  lefs  than  fourteen 
large  girders  in  thecieling  of  a  fmall  apartment.  One 
would  not  imagine  from  this  circumftance,  that  tim- 
ber was  fcarce.  As  to  the  water  in  this  country,  I  do 
not  think  it  in  general  good  •,  that  of  Madrid  is  excel- 
lent, which  is  plain  by  the  court's  being  at  much  ex- 
pence  to  have  it  conveyed  to  diftant  places.  There 
are  two  fine  rivers  in  thw'  Caftiles,  the  Tagus  and  the 
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Guadiana ;  as  to  the  Manfunares,  which  runs  clofe  by 
Madrid,  it  is  but  a  poor  itream,  and  falls  into  the  Xa- 
rama,  about  fix  leagues  diltant  from  the  Tagus.  I 
was  told  in  London,  that  the  fituation  of  Madrid  was 
upon  a  plain,  but  it  is  a  great  miftakc :  it  is  built 
iipon  a  chain  of  little  hills,  and,  becaufe  there  are 
higher  mountains  round  jt,  at  a  diftance,  has  been 
fuppofcd  to  be  in  a  plain.  -  n  ..     .  j-p 

The  Spaniards  ercd  pillars  at  proper  diftances  upon 
the  caufeways,  to  dire6l  travellers  during  the  fnows : 
we  faw  feveral  of  chem  in  Leon,  and  other  parts.  The 
firft  comer  to  a  Spanifli  inn,  be  his  rank  what  it 
may,  has  the  firft  choice  of  the  accommodations: 
this  occafions  a  fort  of  conteft  between  the  travellers 
in  this  country,  who  fhall  get  firft  to  the  inn.  It  is 
a  common  practice  to  fend  a  man  on  an  hour  or  two 
before :  we  diftanced  one  Don  Jofeph,  a  Bifcayner, 
jn  this  way ;  finding  that  he  was  going  to  the  fame 
fofada-i  or  inn,  w'e  detached  our  faithful  Antonio, 
who,  as  fleet  as  an  Arab,  ran  over  the  mountains  in 
bye-baths,  and  arrived  at  the  inn  long  before  the  Don 
and  we  came  to  it.  This  conteft  arifes  from  tlicre 
being  feldom  more  than  one  inn  in  a  village  •,  at 
which,  if  difappointed,  you  muft  probably  ride  eight 
or  ten  miles  before  you  can  find  another,  which,  at  the 
end  of  a  long  day's  journey,  and  in  the  dark,  would 
be  fatiguing,  and  perhaps  dangerous. 

Upon  a  review  of  the  whole  country  from  Corunna 
to  Madrid,  one  may  fay,  that  Gallicia  is  a  fine  fertile 
province ;  that  fome  parts  of  it  are  equal  to  mai;y  ill 
England;  but  as  to  Leon,  it  is  a  naked,  dreadful, 
barren  rock,  except  where  it  is  covered  with  a  few 
pitiful  firs,  or  flirubs,  fuch  as  are  about  Benevente 
and  Villalpando,  and  except  fome  few  plains  after  you 
have  pafled  Aftorga.  I  turned  round  to  take  a  view 
of  Leon  from  one  of  the  higheft  mountains,  and  was 
almoft  frightened  at  the  fight  j  a  brown  horror,  as 
Mr.  Pope  expreffes  it,  was  fpread  ove,r  the  whole ; 
fands,  rocks,  and  craggy  precipices,  formed  as  favage 
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a  profpc^t  as  can  be  imagined.  And  yet  this  coun- 
try was  probably  once  fought  for;  the  inhabitants 
furely  muft  find  a  charm  in  it  unknown  to  us.  In  one 
of  thcfe  villages  v^e  found  a  fet  of  people,  dreflcd  in 
a  whimfical  manner,  dancing  to  rude  mufic ;  the 
whole  appearance  was  entertaining  and  grotefquci  the 
dance  arilefs  and  odd  •,  its  natural  fimplicity  fhewcd 
the  people  in  their  true  charader. 

The  road  from  Corunna  to  Madrid  is  certainly  not 
fo  bad  as  it  is  generally  thought  in  bngland.  The 
mountains  of  Gallicia  are  very  paflablc  i  the  only  dif- 
ficult parts  which  i  faw,  were  the  defcent  at  La  Fava, 
and  about  twelve  miles,  as  you  come  out  of  Serra- 
rias.  The  mountains  of  Leon  are  rather  difaorceablc 
than  dangerous,  and  all  the  reft  is  eafy.  Be  it  as  it 
may,  our  Englifli  meflengers  find  no  difficulty  in  it. 
The  accommodations,  indeed,  are  miferable:  I  have 
faid  you  muft  abfolutely  carry  your  provifions  and 
bedding  along  with  you  -,  and  even  then,  unlefs  you 
can  bear  fatigue  well,  lye  down  in  your  clothes,  eat 
eggs,  onions,  and  cheefe ;  unlefs  you  can  fleep  while 
your  mules  reft,  rife  the  moment  you  are  called,  and 
fet  cut  early  in  the  morning,  before  the  heat  comes 
on,  you  will  fare  ill  as  a  traveller  in  Spain.  It  is  a 
good  method  to  carry  drie  i  tongues  with  you,  hard 
eggs,  not  hams,  for  they  will  not  keep,  as  we  found 
by  experience ;  fome  portable  foup  j  tea,  fugar,  and 
fpirituous  liquors ;  not  forgetting  even  pepper  and 
fait :  and  whenever  you  meet  with  good  bread,  meat, 
fowls,  or  v;ine,  always  to  buy  them,  whether  you 
want  them  or  not,  becaufe  you  know  not  what  to- 
morrow may  produce.  A  knife,  fork,  and  fpoon,  are 
abfoIuteiy  neceffary,  for  you  will  find  none;  nor 
iliould  you  omit  a  pair  of  fnufix^rs,  a  candleftick,  and 
fome  wax-candles.  Take  care  only  not  to  carry  any 
tobacco  or  rum;  for  they  are  all  contraband,  and 
may  occafion  the  detention,  if  not  the  fcizure  of  your 
baggajje.  Tarticularly  bring  with  you  as  few  books 
as  pcfliblc,  for  the  Inquifition  v^ill  fcize  them.     My 
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barrgage  was  detained  a  fortnight  on  account  of  my 
books  i  and  the  carl  of  Briftol  was  obliged  to  fpeak 
twice  to  general  Wall,  before  he  could  releafe  the 
captives.  Many  of  thefe  circumftanccs  feem  trifling, 
but  they  are  fo  material,  that  thole  who  happen  to 
travel  without  them  in  this  country,  will  find,  by 
dear- bought  experience,  all  thefe  trifles  become  real 
inconveniences. 

The  town  of  Madrid,  for  as  it  is  not  an  epifcopal 
fee,  I  think  we  cannot  call  it  a  city,  is  built  on  Ibmc 
littb  hills  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  very  indificrent 
flream  called  the  Manfanaresj  which  occalioned  much 
wit,  when  Philip  II.  built  that  great  bridge  over  it, 
called  the  Puente  de  Seffovia:  fome  laid  the  kins 
iliould  fell  the  bridge  to  buy  a  river,  &:c.     •••   • 

Charles  V.  h:iv!ng  recovered  here  of  a  quartan 
ague,  firll  made  this  a  royal  rofidence;  but  how  inju- 
dicioufly,  needs  not  be  remarked.  The  capital  of 
fo  greac  and  extended  ?.  kingdom,  ought  doubtlefs  to 
be  at  Seville ;  where,  by  means  of  the  port,  all  the 
Conveniencies  and  neceflariesof  life,  and  rvery  article 
of  foreign  commerce  midit  be  had  with  cafe. 

Madrid  is  furrounded  with  very  lofty  mountains, 
whofe  fummits  are  always  covered  with  Ihow.  It  has 
no  fortifications  to  defend  it  -,  it  has  no  ditch,  but  is 
environed  by  a  mud  wall.  Its  gates,  according  to  the 
tafte  of  I  hat  country.,  have  their  locks  upon  the  out- 
fide.  There  are  very  few  good  fi:rccts,  except  thofe 
of  the  Calle  Mayor,  the  Calle  d*Atocha,  the  Ciille  Al- 
cala,  and  the  Calle  Ancha:  the  rtll  arc  long,  narrow, 
and  extrea.Tily  dirty.  The  only  good  f]uare  is  the 
Plaif^a  Mayor,  which  is  large  and  regular  enough  ;  but 
there  being  balconies  to  every  window,  it  takes  off 
much  of  its  beauty. 

The  houfes  in  Madrid  are  mofl  of  them  brick,  with 
dry  walls,  lime  being  there  very  dear  andfcarcej 
Hone  is  ftill  more  expenfive,  becaufe  it  muit  be 
brouo;ht  from  fix  or  feven  leagues  dillance.  Houfc- 
rent  is  at  an  exorbitant  price j  but  that  is  not  a'l, 
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furniture  is  fcarce  to  be  had,  without  paying  extrava- 
gantly for  it  i  and  if  you  would  have  glafs  windows  to 
your  houfe,  you  muft  put  them  there  yourfelf,  for 
you  will  not  Hnd  them. — The  hpuies  in  general  are 
wretchedly  ill  built,  for  you  will  feldom  iee  any  two 
walls  upon  the  fquare:  they  are  laid  out  chiefly  for 
Ihew,  convenience  being  little  confidered :  thus  vou 
will  pais  through  ulually  two  or  three  large  apart- 
ments of  no  ufe,  in  order  to  come  at  a  fmall  room  at 
the  end,  where  the  family  fit.     This  is  the  general 
ftate  of  the  houfes  there ;  not  but  there  are  fome  very 
magnificent  palaces,  built  chiefly  by  viceroys,  returned 
from  their  governments,  and  by  the  principal  gran- 
dees :    thefe  have  courts,  and  portes  cochers^  though 
the  others  have  not.     The  houfes  in  general  look 
more  like  prifons  than  the  habitations  of  people  at 
their  liberty  •,  the  windows,  befide  having  a  balcony, 
being  grated  with  iron  bars,  particularly  the  lower 
range,  and  fometimes  all  the  reft.     A  fingle  family  is 
not  the  fole  tenant  of  an  houle,  as  is  ufually  the  cafe 
in  England  •,  they  are  generally  inhabited  by  many 
feparate  families,   who  notwithftanding  are  for  the 
moft  part  perfed  ftrangers  to  each  other.    Thofe  who 
can  afford  it,  have  a  diftin<ft  apartment  for  fummer 
and  winter.     Foreigners  are  very  much  diftreflfed  for 
lodgings  at  Madrid-,  there  being  only  one  tolerable 
inn,  the  Fontana  d'Oro*,  and  the  Spaniards  are  not 
fond  of  taking  ftrangers  into  their  houfes,  efpecially 
if  they  are  not  catholics.     There  is  no  fuch  thing  as 
a  tavern  or  coffee-houfe  in  the  town  ;  they  have  only 
one  news-paper,  which  is  the  Madrid  Gazette  :  their 
places  of  diverfion  are  the  amphitheatre,  built  for  the 
exhibition  of  the  bull-feaft,  and  the  two  theatres  of  La 
Cruz,  and  del  Principe.     The  noife  made  by  the  iti- 
nerant bodies  of  pfalm  fingers  in  the  ftreets,  or  the 
rofarios^  as  they  call  them,  is  very  difagrceable  in  the 
evening ;  the  frequent  procefllons,  particularly  thofe 
of  the  Hoft,  troublefome  -,  at  Eafter  efpecially,  when 
the  fight  of  thole  bloody  difciplinants,  th^fageUanUs^ 
is  extieanily  (hocking. 
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Next  to  the  king's  palaces,  one  of  the  beft  build- 
ings in  Madrid  is  the  Imperial  College  of  Jefuits, 
which  is  indeed  a  very  noble  ftrudture.  There  is  no 
pairing  the  ftreets  there  commodioufly  without  a  ve- 
hicle •,  for  as  they  pradtife  the  Scotch,  or  Edinburgh 
cuftom,  of  manuring  the  ftreets  by  night,  they  would 
be  too  offenfive  to  your  feet,  as  well  as  your  nofe, 
without  a  chariot  by  dry. 

Madrid  is  governed  by  a  principal  officer  called  the 
corregidor,  who  is  fomething  like  our  lord  mayor, 
though  he  is  not  chofen  by  the  city,  but  by  the  king, 
and  is  not  a  merchant  or  tradefman,  but  a  gentleman 
well  verfed  in  the  law.  He  adls  as  a  fuperior  judge, 
and  has  under  him  forty-one  regidors,  not  unlike  our 
aldermen,  who  compofe  his  council,  afting  as  inferior 
magiftrates  under  him. 

At  the  end  of  the  city  is  a  famous  place  frr  airing 
and  recreation,  called  the  Prado  or  Pardo  de  St.  Hie- 
ronymo  -,  a  delightful  plai.i  fhadcd  by  rows  of  poplar- 
trees,  and  adorned  with  twenty-three  fountains,  from 
which  it  is  fprinkled  every  evening  when  the  nobi- 
lity and  gentry  repair  thither  in  their  coaches,  or  on 
horfeback. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  Prado  is  tlie  palace  called 
Buen  Retiro,  or  the  Good  Retreat.     This  is  a  very 
indifferent  quadrangle,  and   is  not  fo  good  a  royal 
manfion  as  St.  James's.     It  was  defigned  as  a  place 
of  retreat  for  the  kin?,  from  the  hurry  of  t'le  court 
and  town.     It,  however,  contains  a  great  number  of 
ftately  rooms  and  noble  apartments,  adorned  Vy'lch  the 
moft  coftly  furniture  and  paintings,  executed  by  the 
greatelt  mafters  •,  but  it  is  only  built  of  brick.    The 
gardens  are  faid  to  be  a  pcrfedl  paraJife,  ;ind  abound 
with  the  moft  delightful  fhady  walks,  w:'.tcr-works, 
and  the  moft  curious  produdlions  of  art  and  nature. 
Cafa  del  Campo  is  a  royal  feat  ftanding  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  river,  to  the  weft  of  the  city,  dircftly 
facing  the  king's  town-palace,  and  was  a  vt  ry  delight- 
ful place  with  a  fine  park,but  is  now  much  neglcited. 
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Florida  is  another  royal  pleafure-houfe,  feated  near  the 
former  in  an  enchanting  fituation.  The  palace  of 
Aranjuez,  about  thirty  miles  from  Madrid,  has  a  fine 
front,  and  is  agreeably  fitnated  in  a  pleafant  vale  at 
the  confluence  of  two  rivers,  the  Xarama  and  the 
Tagus.  Though  the  gardens  are  only  a  dead  flat, 
and  the  walks  plantations  of  trees  in  rirai^ht  rows  ; 
yet  there  is  fomething  chearful  and  refrefhing  in  this 
cool  and  Ihady  fpot.  St.  Ildephonlo  is  a  palace  about 
fixty  miles  from  Madrid,  in  a  delightful  lonely  coun- 
try J  part  of  it  is  alfo  a  convent.  The  building  is  not 
grand,  nor  in  a  good  taft:e ;  but  the  gardens  are  ver)'- 
fine,  and  the  fountains  the  nobleft  in  Europe.  The 
gardens  are  faid  to  have  coft  five  millions  flerJing. 
.Here  king  Philip  V.  retired  on  his  refignation  of  the 
crown  in  the  year  1724,,  and  caufed  the  relics  of  fome 
faints,  which  were  highly  revered,  to  be  brought 
from  the  Efcurial  into  this  chapel. 

We  now  come  to  the  palace,  or  convent,  of  the 
Efcurial,  lb  called  from  the  village  in  which  it  (lands, 
which  is  fituated  feven  leagues  to  the  north  of  Ma- 
drid. Philip  II.  the  founder  of  this  palace  and  the 
convent  belonging  to  it,  made  a  vow  at  the  battle  of 
St.  Quintin  againlt  the  French,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Picardy,  to  build  a  convent  at  the  Efcurial  for  monks 
of  the  order  of  St.  Jerom,  which  he  preferred  from 
his  being  obliged  to  cannonade  a  convent  of  Jeromitcs 
during  the  fiege  of  St.  Quintin.  The  battle  being 
gained  on  St.  Lawrence's  day,  he  called  the  convent 
after  the  name  of  that  fiint ;  and  as  he  was  burnt 
upon  a  gridiron,  this  prince  immortalized  the  very 
manner  of  his  martyrdom  -,  for  he  not  only  ftuck  grid- 
irons, either  of  paint,  wood,  metal,  or  flone,  all  over 
the  convent,  but  built  the  very  convent  itfelf  in  the; 
form  of  a  gridiron.  That  part  of  the  building  which 
forms  the  palace  is  the  handle  of  this  gridiron,  and 
the  refl:  being  divided  into  a  great  number  of  iq,uare 
courts,  the  buildings  are  fo  ranged  as  to  form  ihc 
fides  and  bars.    But  in  building  this  flruflure  he  gave 
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great  difguft  to  the  Spanifh  cortes :  for  Philip  having 
aflembled  them  to  afk  fupplies  for  carrying  on  the 
war  againft  France,  the  dates  very  freely  voted  a 
large  fubfidy  of  fome  millions  -,  which  the  artful  mo- 
narch, as  loon  as  he  had  once  fecured  in  his  own 
coffers,  applied  to  the  building  of  this  convent.  This 
mifapplication  of  the  public  revenues  gave  fuch  vexa- 
tion  to  the  corte?.,  that  they  afterward  aflembled  with 
more  reluftancc,  being  unwilling  to  be  cajoled  out  of 
their  money  by  the  tricks  of  defigning  princes. 

This  royal  monaftery  of  St.  Laurence  is  built  on 
the  declivity  of  a  mountain,  part  of  the  Segovian 
chain,  which  feparates  the  two  Caftiles.  It  is  of  a 
beautiful  white  ftone,  veined  with  blue  and  brown, 
of  a  very  fine  polifh,  and  is  furrounded  with  the  molt 
delightful  profped. 

The  monks  here  have  a  higher  opinion  of  Philip 
II.  the  founder,  than  even  of  St.  Laurence  and  St. 
Jerom :  this  indeed  is  only  a  decent  part  of  grati- 
tude ;  for  as  he  thought  that,  by  raifing  this  fuperb 
fabric,  he  Ihould  atone  for  all  his  fins,  fo  he  fpared  no 
expence  to  render  it  complete.  It  coft  during  his 
reign  twenty-eight  millions  of  ducats,  which  is  about 
three  millions  three  hundred  and  fixtv  thouland  pounds 

^  •A 

fterling.  He  lived  here  chiefly  during  the  lall  fifteen 
years  of  liis  life ;  and  when  he  died,  ordered  himfelf 
to  be  brought  out  in  his  bed  to  the  foot  of  the  high 
alt-ir,  that  he  might  die  in  fight  of  it  -,  and  thus  he 
expired.  The  place  where  his  bed  Hood  is  fince  railed 
off,  as  facred.  5  -'• ' 

The  Pantheon  chapel,  the  fepulchre  of  the  princes 
of  Spain,  is  one  of  the  fineft  in  the  world.  The. 
principal  members  of  the  portal  are  of  blr.ck  marble, 
regularly  veined  and  fpotted  with  >vhite.  In  the  lefler 
parts  gems,  gold,  filvcr,  and  bronzes,  unite  their 
luj\re.  On  the  fides  are  two  pillars  in  relievo,  with 
their  bifes  and  capitals,  bcfidc  the  jambs  and  lintels, 
formed  out  of  one  block  of  marble.  Over  this  is  the 
frize,  and  figures  to  the  number  of  ten,  fupporting 
the  crown.     The  pcdefcuh,  capitals,  &:c.  are  of  brafs 
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gilt;  and  before  the  door  is  a  baluftrade  of  gilt  brafs^ 
of  moft  beautiful  workmanfliip. 

From  this  portal  you  defcend  a  flair-cafe  compofed 
of  the  fine  ft  Tortofa  jafpcrs  and  Toledo  marble, 
beautifully  variegated,  finely  poliflied,  and  joined  with 
fuch  art  as  to  appear  only  one  fingle  piece,  fixty-four 
feet  in  length,  confiftingof  thirty-four  Heps,  divided 
into  three  flights,  by  the  like  number  of  landing- 
places.  The  balultrades  are  of  beautiful  jafper 
marquetry,  with  marble  mouldings.  In  the  middle 
hangs  a  gilt  luftre  with  fix  cornucopias.  At  the  third 
landing-place  is  the  Pantheon  door,  adorned  with 
four  piLifters,  two  of  jafper,  and  two  of  bronze. 
The  pavement  between  the  pilaflers  is  of  polifhed 
jafper,  and  the  ceiling  reprefeiits  Jacob's  ladder. 

Upon  entering  this  augull  cemetery,  you  are  ftruck 
with  the  beauty  of  its  feveral  parts.  The  order  of  its 
architecture  is  the  compofite.  Its  circumference  is 
one  hundred  and  thirteen  feet,  and  the  diameter  from 
wall  to  wall  is  fomething  more  than  thirty-fix  feet; 
the  height  from  the  pavement  to  the  central  ftone  at 
the  top  is  thirty-eight  feet,  and  its  figure  is  perfectly 
circular.  The  pavement  reprefents  the  figure  of  a 
ftar,  the  rays  of  vvhxh  are  formed  of  innumerable 
jcms,  jafpers  and  different  kinds  of  marble,  with  a 
fleuron  in  the  ccntei*,  glittering  with  gems.  The 
whole  is  furrounded  wiih  a  beautiful  pedeflal  or  bafe, 
on  which  ftands  fixtecn  fluted  Corinthian  pilafters  of 
jafper,  the  bafes  and  capitals  of  gilt  bronze.  The 
farcophagi  or  coffins  are  placed  in  niches  all  round 
the  Pantheon ;  and  the  marble  of  which  they  are 
made,  is  remarkable  for  the  finenefs  of  the  grain,  the 
beauty  of  the  colour,  and  the  ornaments  beftowed  on 
them. 

The  ring  in  the  cicling,  in  the  middle  of  which  is 
the  key-ftone,  forms  a  iplendid  fleuron,  eighteen  feet 
in  circumference,  and  is  of  brafs  gilt,  and  the  defign 
and  workmanibip  very  fine.  From  tliis  fleuron  hangs 
a  large  iron-rod,  to  which  is  fadencd  a  large  gilt 
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iuftre  of  beautiful  workmanlhip.  At  the  lower  end 
are  the  four  cvangelifts  in  demi-relievo  -,  over  thefe 
are  twenty-four  cornucopias,  along  the  edges  of  which 
are  cherubins ;  and  above  thefe  eight  angels  holding 
flambeaus ;  and  the  other  eight  are  fixed  to  the  heads 
of  as  many  feraphs.  It  is  every  where  embelliflied 
with  feftoons,  &c.  and  furmounted  by  a  fplendid 
trown.  When  the  tapers  in  thefe  cornucopias,  the 
flambeaus  held  by  the  angels,  and  the  candles  on  the 
altar  are  lighted,  no  words  can  exprefs  its  grandeur. 

On  the  rtght-hand,  going  out  of  the  Pantheon,  a 
door  opens  into  a  vault,  which  may  be  called  the  fe- 
condary  Pantheon,  where  thofe  of  the  royal  family 
who  are  not  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  principal  flrue- 
ture  are  interred.  On  every  fide  are  three  rows  of 
niches,  to  the  number  of  fifty-one,  for  the  cofiins; 
and  on  the  wall  next  the  door  is  an  altar-piece,  in 
which  is  a  good  copy  of  Chrifl:  on  the  crofs,  from 
Titian. 

The  Spaniards  have  in  general  an  olive  complex- 
ion, are  of  a  middle  ftature,  rather  lean,  but  well 
made ;  they  have  fine  eyes,  glofly  black  hair,  and  a 
fmall  well  fhaped  head. — Their  cloaths  are  ufually  of 
a  very  dark  colour,  and  their  cloaks  almoft  black. 
This  fhews  the  natural  gravity  of  the  people.  This 
is  thfe  general  drefs  of  the  common  fort  j  for  the  court, 
and  perfons  of  fafliion,  have  mofl:  of  them  now 
adopted  the  French  drefs  and  modes.     •    ^  ^ 

As  their  natural  air  is  gravity,  fo  they  have  confe- 
quently  great  coldnefs  and  referve  in  their  deport- 
ment i  they  are  therefore  very  uncommunicative  to  all, 
and  particularly  to  fl:rangers.  But  when  once  you  are 
become  acquainted  with  them,  and  ha/e  contracted  an 
intimacy,  there  are  not  more  focial,  more  friendly, 
or  more  converfible  beings  in  the  world.  When  they 
have  once  profefled  it,  none  are  more  faithful  friends. 
' They  are  a  people  of  the  higheft  notions  of  ho- 
nour, even  to  exccfs,  which  is  a  ft:ill  vifible  effedl  of 
their  antient  love  of  chivalry,  and  was  the  animating 
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Ipirit  of  that  enthufiafm.  They  have  great  probity 
and  integrity  of  principle.  As  they  perfeverc  with 
much  Hdelity  and  zeal  in  their  friendlhips,  you  will 
naturally  cxpe6t  to  find  them  warm,  relentlefs,  and 
implacable  in  their  refentments. 

They  are  generous,  liberal,  magnificent,  and  cha- 
ritable i  religious  without  difpute,  but  devout  to  the 
greatell  excclFes  of  fuperftltion.  What  elfe  could  in- 
duce them  to  kifs  the  hands  of  their  priells,  and  the 
garments  of  their  monks  ? 

If  the  Spaniards  have  any  predominant  fault,  it  is, 
perhaps,  that  of  being  rather  too  high  minded  j 
hence  they  have  entertained,  at  different  periods,  the 
mod  extravagant  conceits  •,  fuch  as,  that  the  fun  only 
rofe  and  let  in  their  dominions ;  that  their  lai>guage 
was  the  only  tongue  fit  to  add'efs  the  Almighty  with-, 
that  they  were  the  peculiar  favourites  of  heaven,  in- 
fomuch  that  when  the  arms  of  proteftants  have  pre- 
vailed over  theirs,  they  have  been  ready  to  call  God 
himlelf  an  hei'etic.  They  formerly  thought,  that 
wifdom,  glory,  power,  riches  and  dominion,  were 
their  ibte  monopoly  -,  but  the  experience  of  two  or 
three  centuries  paft  has  contributed  to  fhew  the  fond- 
ncfs  of  all  thefe  delufions.  The  open  and  avowed 
attempts  of  its  Auftrian  princes,  graiping  at  univerfal 
,  monarchy ;  the  fecret  and  more  concealed  ambition  of 
the  Bourbon  line,  with  all  their  plans  of  refined  po- 
licy, have  been,  as  Shakefpear  calls  it,,  like  the  bafe- 
lefs  fabric  of  a  vilion.  It  has  been  owing  to  ihefe 
lofty  conceits,  that  they  are  ftill  poffefled  with  the 
higheft  notions  of  nobility,  family  and  blood.  The 
mountaineer  of  Afiiurias,  though  a  peafant,  will  plume 
himlelf  as  much  upon  his  genealogy  and  defc^nt,  as 
the  irft  grandee;  and  the  Caftilian,  with  his  coat- 
arm  ur,  looks  upon  the  Gallician  with  fovcreign  con- 
temn, t. 

Nothing  can  fhew  the  fang  fret d  of  the  Spaniards 

moreftrongly  than  the  following  circumftance,  which, 

though  it  kith  been  often  related,  is  perhaps  not 

I  known 
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known  to  every  reader.  In  the  war  that  enfued  be- 
tween Spain  and  Portugal,  upon  the  revolution  in  fa- 
vour of  the  duke  of  Braganza,  the  Portuguefe 
plundered  the  village  of  Traigueros,  and  left  a  cen- 
tinerin  it,  while  the  troops  pafledon. — The  centinel> 
to  amufe  the  timCj  played  on  his  guitar,  which  hap- 
pened to  be  out  of  tune.  A  Spaniard  belonging  to 
this  plundered  village,  offended  with  the  diflonance 
of  the  foldier's  mufic,  came  to  the  centinel,  and  ci- 
villy begged  him  to  lend  him  the  guitarj  which  be- 
ing done,  he  tuned  it,  and  returned  it  to  the  Portu- 
guefe, with  this  fhort  fpeech — Now,  Sir,  it  is  in  tune^ 
y^ora  fta  templada. 

The  profeffion  of  arms  is  their  chief  delight ;  to 
this  darling  paflion,  commerce,  manufa(5tures,  and 
agriculture  have  been  always  facrificed.  It  never  ap- 
peared more  evident  than  in  the  fuccefllon  warj  the 
peafant  voluntarily  forfook  the  plough,  and  ran  to 
the  Auftrian  or  the  Bourbon  ftandard.  There  was 
no  occafion  for  an  haranguing  ferjeant,  or  for  an  of- 
ficer and  a  prefs-warrant,  to  call  him  to  the  field  of 
adlion.     Alaguerra,  Alaguerra^  was  all  the  cry. 

It  has  been  imagined,  from  the  event  of  the  late 
war,  that  the  Spanifh  are  not  good  troops  ;  but  it  is 
a  great  miftake ;  there  are  no  foldiers  in  the  whole 
world  that  are  braver  than  the  Spanifh.  Thofe  who 
fay  otherwife  only  Ihew  their  ignorance  of  hiftory. 
They  have  had  the  dukes  of  Berwick  and  Bitonto, 
the  counts  de  Gage  and  Schomberg,  the  prince 
of  Heffe,  the  marquis  De  Las  Minas,  the  generals 
Stanhope,  Peterborough,  and  Stahrembergh,  the  eye- 
witncffes  of  their  bravery.  That  they  make  but  art 
indifferent  military  figure  at  prefent,  is  no  juft  argu- 
ment againft  them  -,  long  peace,  long  difufe,  and  bad 
generals,  will  entirely  damp  the  martial  fpirit  of  any 
people.  They  bear  all  hardfliips  with  the  moft  unre- 
mitting patience,  and  can  endure  hear,  cold,  and 
even  hunger,  with  fome  degree  of  chearfulnefs.  They 
have  courage  and  conftancy  fufficient  for  the  moft 
'ha2ardous  undertakings-,  and  though  naturally  flow, 
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yet  when  once  put  in  adtion,  purfiie  their  objcft  witfi 
great  warmth  and  perfeverance.  ^^  ^^,    .,  ^.      , 

The  Spaniards  frequently  breakfaft  as  welt  as  uip 
in  bed  •,  their  breakfall  is  ufually  of  chocolate,  tea  be- 
ing very  feldom  drank  by  them.     They  drink  little 
wine.     Their  dinner  is  generally  a  pochero^  or  beef^ 
mutton,  veaU  pork,  and  bacon,  greens,  &c.  all  boiled 
together.     If  it  be  a  richer,  or  more  expenlive  mix- 
ture of  meats  and  delicacies,  it  is  then  ftiled  an  olla 
podrida^  or  what  we  call  an  olio.   Temperance  in  eat- 
ing and  drinking  is  doubtlefs  one  of  their  virtues ; 
you  may  fee  it  in  their  proverbs  i  Unas  azeitunas,  una 
falada,  y  ravanillas,  fon  comida  de  los  cavalier os  \  that 
is,  Olives,  falad,  and  radifhes,  are  food  for  a  gen- 
tleman.    They  are  great  devourers  of  garlic  •,  they 
fcldom  change  the  knife  and  fork,  but  eat  every  thing 
with  the  fame  individual  weapon  j  delicacy,  in  many 
inftanccs,  not  being  their  charafter. 

The  tafte  for  gallantry  and  dancing  prevails  in 
Spain  univerfally ;  they  are  the  two  ruling  palTions  of 
the  country.     Jealoufy,  ever  fince  the  acceflion  of 
the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  has  flept  in  peace.     It  is  ob- 
fervable,  that  in  proportion  as  manners  become  more 
civilized,that  furious  paffion  always  lofes  its  force.  Dan- 
cing is  fo  much  their  favourite  entertainment,  that  their 
graveft  nnairons  never  think  themfelves  excluded  by 
age  from  this  diverfion.     You  may  fee  the  grandmo- 
ther, noother,  and  daughter,  all  in  the  fame  country 
dance :  the  Englilh,  on  the  contrary,  give  dancing 
to  youth,  and  leave  cards  to  age.     The  two  moft 
favourite  and  univerfal  Spanilh  dances  are  the  feque- 
dillas  2ind  tht  fundungo :  the  firll  is  fomething  like 
our  hay;  the  Iccond  is  a  very  ancient  dance,  and 
though  originally  Roman,  yet  tlie  Spaniards  have 
mixed  fomewhat  of  the  Moorifli  along  with  it :  they 
are  excefTively  fond  of  it ;  it  is  danced  by  the  firft  of 
the  nobility,  as  well  as  by  the  common  people.     .    '• 
*-'  Moft  of  the  Spaniards   take  their  fteftoy  or  fleep 

after  dinner  j  mafs  in  the  morning,  dinner  at  noon, 
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and  the  evening's  airing  generally  finifli  tlie  round  of 
their  day.  Tho*  it  is  the  etiquette  of  the  country  for  the 
men  and  women  to  wear  in  the  ftreets,  and  at  mafs,  all 
the  fame  drefs,  yet  the  ladies  in  private  vifits,  wear  as 
much  variety  of  drefs,  and  of  a  much  richer  fort,  than 
thofe  in  England  ;  but  to  a  people  of  gallantry,  the 
advantage  of  all  wearing  tlie  fame  uniform  in  public, 
is  eafy  to  be  conceived.     The  married  ladies  in  Spain 
have  each  their  profefTed  lover,  jufl  as  the  Italian  la- 
dies have  their  cicefbeo.     Their  evening's  airing  is 
infipid  to  the  laft  degree ;  you  fee  nothing  but  a  Itring 
of  coaches  following  one  another,  filled  with  people 
of  falhion :  here  a  duke  and  his  confeflbr ;  there  a 
couple  of  fmart  young  abbes  tete  a  tele ;  here  a  whole 
family  grouped  together,  jull  like  a  Dutch  pifture, 
hulband  and  wife,  children  and  fervants,  wet  nurfes 
and  dry  all  together. — When  they  take  their  airing  on 
gala,  or  court  days,  all  their  footmen  are  then  drefled 
in  laced  liveries,  with  plumes  of  feathers  in  their  hats. 
• — The  number  of  fervants  kept  by  the  grandees,  and 
people  of  the  firft  falhion,   is  immoderate.     Some  of 
the  Spanifh  grandees  retain  to  the  number  of  three  or 
four  hundred  domeftics  %  the  Englifh  ambaflador  here, 
in  compliance  with  the  tafte  of  the  <:ountry,  keeps 
near  one  hundred.     As  they  go  with  four  mules  ufu- 
ally,  they  have  confequently  two  drivers,  or  pofti- 
lions;   generally  four,  and    fometimes  fix  footmen 
behind  their  coaches,  befide  an  helper  to  take  off  a 
pair  of  mules,  when  they  enter  Madrid,  as  they  are 
not  permitted  to  drive  with  more  than  four  there.  In 
the  hot  weather  they  take  out  the  fides  and  backs 
of  their  coaches,  for  the  fake  of  the  air.     They  ufe 
fedan  chairs  but  very  little,  and  when  they  do,  they 
have  always  two  footmen,  who  go  on  each  fide  the 
hindmoft  chairman,  in  order  to  hold  him  up,  left 
he  Ihould  fall  •,  and  two  of  each  fide  the  fedan,  and 
two  who  follow  behind  with  lanthorns,  though  it  be 
m  the  middle  of  the  day :  that  is  to  fay,  they  have 
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generally  nine  fcrvants  with  a  coach,  and  ten  with  a, 
Jedan,  befidc  thofe  who  go  before.  ■ 

Among  the  diverfions  and  paftimes  of  the  Spani- 
ards, the  bull-feafl  is  the  moft  diftinguifhed :  we 
fhall  give  Mr.  Clarke's  defcription  of  that  exhibited 
in  the  Plafa  Mayor  at  Madrid,  upon  occafion  of  his 
catholic  majefty's  public  entry  into  his  capital,  on  the 
1 5th  of  July  1 760.  The  fquare,  which  is  large,  was 
thronged  with  people,  and  all  the  balconies  orna- 
mented with  different  coloured  filks,  and  crouded 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  houfes :  the  ave- 
nues to  the  fquarp  were  built  up  into  the  balconies, 
and  a  floping  fcaffold  placed  round  for  the  common 
people,  and  railed  about  eight  or  nine  feet  fronp  the 
ground. 

Firft  came  the  coaches  of  the  cavaliers,  four  in 
number,  of  a  fingular  make,  with  glaflcs  at  the  ends, 
^nd  quite  open  at  the  fides  :  the  cavaliers  were  placed 
fit  the  doors  of  their  coaches,  from  whence  they 
bowed  to  the  people  in  the  balconies  as  they  pafled 
round  the  fquare,  and  vvere  accompanied  by  their 
fponfors,  the  dukes  of  Ofllina,  Banos,  Arcos,  and 
Medina  Casli.  Before  the  royal  family  came  a  com- 
pany of  halberdiers,  followed  by  (evtn  or  eight  of 
jthe  king's  coaches,  preceding  his  coachofftate,  which 
was  extreamly  rich,  with  red  and  gold  ornaments, 
and  beautiful  painted  pannels.  Then  came  a  coach 
with  fome  of  the  great  officers  -,  and  next  the  king 
and  queen  in  a  very  fumptuous  coach  of  blue,  with  al) 
the  ornaments  of  mafTive  filver,  and  a  crown  at  the 
top :  the  trappings  of  the  horfes  were  likeAvife  filver, 
v/itl)  large  white  plumes.  Thefe  were  followed  by 
the  coaches  of  the  prince  of  Afturias,  the  two  in- 
fantas, and  Don  Lewis,  with  their  attendants. 

Their  majtfties  featcd  themfelves  oppofite  to  the 
l^alconies  of  the  Englifh  ambaffador,  m  which  was 
pur  author,  in  a  gilt  balcony,  with  a  canopy  and  cur- 
l^jns  gf  fcarJct  and  gold.    On  the  right  h^nd  of  the 
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king's  balcony  were  placed  the  reft  of  the  royal  fa- 
mily, and  on  the  left  the  gentlemen  of  the  bed- 
chamber in  a  row,  all  drcfled  in  a  very  fine  uniform 
of  blue  and  red,  richly  embroidered  with  gold.  The 
halberdiers  marched  from  the  king's  balcony,  which 
was  in  the  center  of  one  fide,  and  forming  themfelves 
into  two  lines  fronting  different  ways,  cleared  the 
fquare  of  the  croud,  who  retired  into  the  fcaffolds 
ciedled  for  them  -,  after  which  the  halberdiers  formed 
themfelves  into  a  line  before  the  fcafFold  under  the 
king's  balcony.  1  wo  companies  of  boys,  drefTcd  in 
an  uniform,  with  caps  and  red  tafFety  jackets,  came 
with  buckets  of  water  in  their  hands,  and  watered 
the  ftage  as  they  crofied  over  it  to  the  oppofite  fide : 
the  fix  chief  alguazils  of  the  city  now  came  mount- 
ed on  fine  horfes,  covered  with  trappings,  anddrefled 
in  the  old  Spanilh  habit,  black,  with  flaHied  fleeves, 
great  white  flowing  wigs,  and  hats  with  plumes  of 
different  coloured  feathers.  They  advanced  toward 
the  king's  balcony,  under  which  they  were  obliged  to 
iliiy  the  whole  time  to  receive  his  orders,  except  when 
they  were  frightened  away  by  the  bulls. 

At  length  the  troops  belonging  to  the  cavaliers  af- 
cended  the  ftage  in  four  large  companies,  drefled  in 
filk  Moorifti  liveries,  richly  and  elegaptly  ornamented 
with  lace  and  embroidery :  thefe  firft  bowed  to  the 
king's  balcony,  and  then  went  in  procefTion  round  the 
fquare  j  and  from  the  elegant  Angularity  and  variety 
of  their  uniforms  appeared  extreamly  beautiful.  Af- 
ter them  came  the  four  knights  in  the  old  Spanift\ 
drefs,  with  plumes  in  their  hat?,  mounted  on  fine 
horfes  :  each  held  in  his  hand  a  fltnder  lance,  and  was 
attended  by  two  men  on  foot,  drtffed  in  light  filk  of 
the  colour  of  his  livery,  with  cloaks  of  the  fame: 
thefe  never  forfake  his  fide,  and  are  his  principal  de- 
fence. The  cavaliers  then  difpofe  themfelves  for  the 
encounter,  the  firft  placing  himfelf  oppofite  to  the 
door  of  the  place  where  the  bulls  are  kept,  and  the 
other  a^  ibmc  dift^nce  behind  him,  ^i  ^  '    '  * 
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At  a  fignal  given  by  the  king  the  doors  opened,  and 
the  bull  appeared,  to  the  found  of  martial  mulic,  and 
the  loud  acclamations  of  the  people:  when  feeing  one 
of  the  attendants  of  the  firft  cavalier  fpreading  his 
cloak  bffore  him,  he  aimed  direcH:!/  at  him ;  but  the 
man  eafily  avoided  him,  and  gave  his  mafter  an  op- 
portunity of  breaking  his  fpear  in  the  bull's  neck.  In 
the  fame  manner  the  bull  was  tempted  to  engage  the 
other  cavaliers,  and  always  with  the  fame  fucccfs,  till 
having  received  the  wounds  with  their  lances,  he  was 
encountered  by  the  other  men  on  foot,  who,  after 
playing  with  him  with  incredible  agility  as  long  as 
they  thought  proper,  eafily  put  an  end  to  him  by 
thrufting  a  fword  either  into  his  neck  or  fide,  which 
»•  brings  him  to  the  ground,  and  then  they  finifh  him  at 
once,  by  fi:riking  a  dagger,  or  fword,  behind  his 
horns  into  the  fpine,  which  is  always  immediate 
death.  After  this  the  bull  is  hurried  off  by  mules 
finely  adorned  with  trappings. 

After  the  knights  were  fufiiciently  tired  with  thefe 
exploits,  the  king  gave  them  leave  to  retire  •,  bulU 
were  then  let  out,  one  at  a  time,  from  another  door: 
thefe  were  of  a  more  furious  nature,  and  were  en- 
countered entirely  by  men  on  foot,  who  were  fo  fat 
from  fearing  their  rage,  that  they  fi:rove  to  increafe 
it,  by  darting  at  their  necks,  and  other  parts,  little 
barbed  darts  ornamented  with  bunches  of  paper, 
fome  of  which  were  filled  with  gun-powd(.'r,  and  were 
no  fooner  fafl:ened  to  the  bull  than  they  went  ofiflike 
a  ferpent.  Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  torment- 
ing than  thefe  darts,  but  the  amazing  dexterity  with 
which  they  are  thrown,  takes  off  the  attention  from 
its  cruelty.  They  alfo  drefs  up  goats  fl<ins,  blown 
up  with  wind,  and  increafe  the  fury  of  the  bull  by 
placing  them  before  him,  which  makes  a  very  ridicu- 
lous part  of  the  entertainment.  Many  of  the  bulls, 
however,  would  not  attack  them  j  and  one  of  the 
moll  furious  that  did,  fiiewed  more  fear  than  in  en- 
countering his  moit  fturdy  antagonilt.  They  alio 
4^\  .     .   .i  baited 
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baited  one  bull  with  dogs,  which  Ihewed  as  much 
courage  as  any  of  the  bull-dogs  in  England. 

My  apprchenfions,  fays  our  author,  were  at  firft 
principally  excited  for  the  men  on  foot  \  but  the 
knights  arc  in  much  more  danger,  their  horjcs  being 
too  full  of  fire  to  be  cxaftly  governed  ;  they  cannot 
therefore  fo  well  avoid  the  aim,  and  are  liable  to  be 
every  moment  overthrown  with  their  horfes,  if  their 
attendants  by  their  fide  do  not  aiTift  them.  Two 
beautiful  horfes  were  neverthelefs  gored;  one  of 
which  was  overthrown  with  his  rider,  but  fortunately 
the  man  efcaped  any  mifchief  from  his  fall.  The 
courage  of  thefe  horfes  is  fo  great,  that  they  have 
been  often  known  to  advance  toward  the  bull,  when 
their  bowels  were  trailing  on  the  ground. 

This  fpedacle  is  one  of  the  fin  ft.  in  the  world, 
whether  it  be  confidere  I  merely  wit  i  refpe<5t  to  the 
fplendor  of  the  fight,  01  as  un  ex  jrtion  of  the  amaz- 
ing agility  and  dexterity  of  th  performers.  The 
Spaniards  are  fo  devoted  to  it,  hat  c^"'n  the  women 
would  pawn  their  laft  rag  to  fee  it.  ."^othing  can  be 
imagined  more  crouded  than  the  h  nXes  ev^^n  to  the 
tops  of  the  tiles,  and  dearly  enc  .*g' i  do  they  p.  ^  for  their 
pleafure,  pent  together  in  the  hot^v^ft  fun,  and  with  the 
moft  fuffocating  heat  that  can  be  endured.  Thii  *:. 
certainly  a  remnant  of  Moorifh,  and  perhaps  Roman 
barbarity,  and  will  not  bear  the  fpeculations  of  the  clo- 
iet,  or  the  companionate  feelings  of  the  tender  heart : 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  all  the  good  cfFeds 
of  chivalry,  in  exciting  in  the  minds  of  the  fpedlators 
a  difpofition  to  hardy  adlions,  without  the  horror  that 
prevailed  in  forme-  times,  of  diftinguilhing  bravery 
to  the  prejudice  oi  ^ur  own  fpecies. 

The  buU-feaft  in  the  Pla^a  Mayor  is  never  exhi- 
bited but  upor)  fome  extraordinary  occafion,  as  the 
accelTion  c  *  jiarriage  of  their  kings,  and  is  attended 
with  very  great  expence,  both  to  his  majefty  and  the 
city.  But  there  is  a  theatre  built  without  the  walls, 
where  there  are  bull-feafts  every  fortnight,  which  to 
J?:L.  ' ;  '  '  connoifleurs 
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connoiffeurs  are  greatly  preferable  to  the  others,  the 
bulls  being  more  furious,  and  the  danger  greater  to 
thofe  who  fight  them :  but  there  is  little  difference  in 
their  manner  of  engaging  them. 

We  Ihall  now  give  fomc  idea  of  the  Spanilk^eatre, 
which  our  author  vjfited  at  the  fea^on  fc^i^ehing  the 
autos,  or  plays,  in  fupport  of  the  catholic  faith.  The 
theatre  made  a  good  appearance  with  refpedt  to  its 
fize  and  Ihape ;  but  was  rather  dirty  and  ill  lighted, 
and.  what  was  worfe,  had  an  equal  mixture  of  day- 
light and  candles.  The  prompter's  head  appeared 
through  a  httle  trap-door,  above  the  level  of  the 
Itage  V  and  he  read  the  play  loud  enough  to  be  heard 
by  the  people  in  the  boxes.  The  pit  made  a  motley 
appearance,  many  ilanding  in  their  night-caps  and 
cloaks  •,  while  officers  and  foldicrs  were  interlperfed 
among  the  dirtied  mob.  The  fide  and  front  boxes 
were  filled  by  perfons  well  drefled,  and  that  which 
anfwered  to  our  two  Ihilling  gallery  was  filled  with 
women,  all  in  the  fame  uniform  ;  a  dark  petticoat, 
and  a  white  woolkn  veil.  The  atStors  were  drefled  in 
richer  cloaths  than  thofe  in  England,  and  thefe  they 
are  perpetually  changing,  in  order  to  (hew  the  ex^ 
penfive  variety  of  their  wardrobe.       .i.  .. .     . .;  ..i 

After  fome  tedious  and  infipid  fcenes,  came  on  an 
interlude  of  humour.  One  of  the  comedians  addrefled 
a  lady  who  fung  very  prettily,  and  offered  her  a  purfe 
of  money  :  in  the  mean  while  a  man  brought  in  three 
barber's  blocks  which  he  placed  upon  the  ftage: 
ihefe  he  firft  dreffed  in  mens  cloaths  -,  but  then  un- 
dreffing  them,  dreffed  them  in  womens  apparel,  after 
which  came  in  three  men  who  had  a  fancy  to  tempt 
thefe  three  hdies  •,  but  they  were  inflexibly  coy,  and 
it  was  not  long  before  their  gallants  difcovcred  their 
miftake.  At  length,  after  fome  long  tirefome  unin* 
terefting  fcenes,  full  of  fuftian  and  bombaft,  an  adlor, 
dreffed  in  a  long  purple  robe,  in  the  character  of 
Chrift,  preached  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  world  in 
tkeir  proper  dreffcs  j  Europe  and  America  heard  him 
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gladly,  but  Afia  and  Africa  remained  incorrigible. 
Our  Saviour  was  foon  after  blind-folded,  bufteted, 
fpit  upon,  bound,  fcourged,  crowned  with  thorns,^ 
and  compelled  to  bear  his  crofs ;  when  he  kneeled 
down  and  cried.  Padre  mi !  Padre  mi !  "  Father,  Fa- 
"  ther,  why  haft  thou  forfaken  me  ?"  After  this  the 
fellow  placed  himfelf  again I'l  the  wall,  with  his  hands 
extended,  as  if  on  the  crofs,  and  there  imitated  the 
expiring  agonies  of  the  bleffed  Sjtviour-,  uppn  this 
one  of  the  adlrefles  unbound  him,  took  off  his  crown 
and  fcarlet  robes,  and  he  having  put  on  his  wig  and 
coat,  joined  the  reft  of  the  adtors  in  a  dance.  After 
this  one  of  the  af  trefTes,  in  a  very  long  fpeech,  ex- 
plained the  nature,  end,  and  defign  of  the  facrament; 
and  the  phy  was  concluded  by  Chrift  appearing  in  a, 
(hip  triumphant. 

Soon  after  our  author  went  to  fee  a  regular  co- 
medy, and  there  were  two  other  Englifh  gentlemen 
in  the  fame  box  with  him.     They  underftood  very 
jittle  of  the  defign  of  the  firft  ad ;  they  faw  a  king,  a 
queen,  an  enchantrefs,  and  many  other  pretty  delight- 
ful fights  •,  but  the  interlude  with  which  it  was  con- 
cluded was  extreamly  low.     The  fcene  was  intended 
for  the  infide  of  a  Spanifti  inn,  during  the  night: 
there  were  three  feather-beds,  and  as  many  blankets 
brought  upon  the  ftage  •,  the  queen  and  her  maids  of 
honour  perfonated  the  miftrefs  of  the  inn  and  her 
maids  j  and   accordingly  fell  to  making  the  beds. 
After  this  fix  men  came  in  to  lie  there,  and  one  of 
them  being  a  mifer,  had  rolled  up  his  money  in 
twenty  or  tl.irty   pieces  of  paper.     They  then  un- 
dreflcd  before  the  ladies,  by  pulling  off  fix  or  feven 
pair  of  breeches,  and  as  many  coats  and  waiftcoats,and 
got  into  bed  two  by  two  :  when  behold,  the  jeft  con- 
fifted  in  feeing  them  kick  the  cloaths  off  one  another, 
^nd  then  fight,  as  the  fpedtator  is  to  fuppofe,  in  the 
dark.    The  abfurdity  of  this  fcene,  and  the  incompre- 
henfible  ridiculoufnefs  of  it,  made  us,  fays  our  author, 
laugh  immoderately.     The  fight  of  the  feather-beds, 
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%c  men  kicking  and  iprawling,  the  peals  of  applmfe 
*hat  echoed  through  the  houfe,  were  truly  inconceiv- 
able ;  though,  I  believe,  our  neighbours  in  the  next 
box  thought  we  laughed  at  the  wit  and  humour  of  the 
author,  it  was  a  fcene  that  beggars  all  poflfible  de- 
fcription,  and  I  defy  any  theatre  in  Europe,  but  that 
of  Madrid,  to  produce  fuch  another. 

When  this  interlude  was  finifhed,  there  fucceeded 
fome  other  fcenes  between  the  king,  queen,  enchan- 
trefs,  and  the  reft  of  the  aflors.  Five  or  fix  of  them 
all  at  once  drew  their  fwords  upon  the  enchantrefs, 
who  parried  them  with  her  wand,  and,  to  their  great 
amazement,  retired  unhurt  into  her  cell.  At  other 
limes  the  enchantrefe  killed  with  a  look,  and  reftored 
to  life  with  a  fecond.  In  fiiort,  after  feveral  ridicu- 
lous incidents,  the  enchantrefs  renounces  the  devil 
and  all  his  works,  and  in  the  conciufion  embraces  the 
catholic  faith,  and  declares  Ihe  will  adhere  to  that 
alone.  But  it  can  hardly  be  fuppofed,  that  thefe  ab- 
iurd  dramatic  pieces  are  the  beft  of  the  kind  -,  and 
indeed  tliey  are  fa  id  to  have  fome  that  are  excellent,  as 
thofc  of  Lopez  de  Vega,  which  .come  neareft  to  our 
Shakefpeare. 

Mr.  Clarke  tells  us,  that  he  has  informed  himfelf 
from  good  authority,  that  our  trade  with  Old  and 
New  Spain  is  full  one  third  lefs  than  it  was  about 
forty  years  ago ;  and  that  the  balance  and  exchange, 
between  Spain  and  Great  Britain,  are  every  day  more 
and  more  turninj;  asainft  the  latter  kingdom.  The 
caufes  of  this  decreafe  are  indeed  not  at  all  difficult  to 
be  difcovered  or  accounted  for.  Part  of  it  is  owing 
to  the  extream  avarice  and  extortion  of  our  own  mer- 
chants, who,  not  contented  with  moderate  profits, 
have  kept  up  the  prices  of  their  goods  beyond  their 
juil  proportion,  and  thereby  opened  a  door  for  the 
French  and  Dutch  to  underfcU  us  at  the  Spanilh 
markets.  Another  reafon  is,  that  the  price  of  labour 
•in  thofe  two  countries,  is  confiderably  lower  than 
in  our  own,  which  enables  them  likewife  to  afford 
. '  A  their 
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their  goods  to  the  Spaniards  at  a  much  cheaper  rate 
than  we  can  do.  A  third  reafon  is,  the  alteration  in- 
troduced during  the  Spanilh  war  in  queen  Anne's 
time  -,  when  the  French  crept  into  that  trade,  and  de- 
prived us  of  a  greater  (hare  of  it  than  we  fhall  pro- 
bably be  ever  able  to  recover.  A  fourth  reafon  may 
be,  the  progrefs  which  the  Spaniards  themfelves 
have  made  in  fome  branches  of  manufadlure  :  for  the 
cncourasiement  vi/ich  the  kings  of  the  houfe  of  Bour- 
bon  have  given  to  nanufaftures  and  arts,  has  excited 
fome  few  Spaniiards  to  apply  themfelves  to  induftry 
and  trade.  For  feveral  years  paft,  the  miniftry  ia 
Spain  have  endeavoured,  by  means  of  foreign  work- 
men, to  fet  on  foot  various  manufaflures ;  and  the 
great  attention  they  have  given  to  that  objed,  has 
not  been  altogether  without  efFefb.  But  at  prefenr,. 
by  a  ftrange  infatuation,  the  minifter  to  whofe  depart- 
ment the  care  of  the  manufafturcs  belongs,  not  only 
negledls,  but  difcourages  them ;  and  they  confequently 
decline  very  faft. 

But  notwithftanding  the  arts  of  French  infmuation, 
our  traffic  with  Spain  is  very  confiderable,  and  chiefly 
in  the  following  articles. — We  export  to  that  country 
large  quantities  of  dried  and  falted  filh,  called  by 
them  bacalas\  likewife  broad  cloaths  and  woollen 
(luffs  of  various  kinds  to  a  great  amount;  filk  (luffs, 
cutlery  ware,  warlike  and  naval  (lores,  particularly 
cables  and  anchors ;  alfo  watches,  wrought  brafs,  and 
prince's  metal,  toys,  mathematical  inftruments,  ca- 
binet work,  particularly  of  mahogony ;  wrought  and 
unwrought  tin,  leather,  lead,  corn,  dry  and  falted 
meat,  cattle,  butter,  cheefe,  beer,  hats,  linen,  vi- 
triol, pepper,  rice,  and  other  produdls  of  our  Ame- 
rican colonies :  and,  if  we  attended  to  it,  we  might 
fupply  them  with  great  quantities  of  timber  fron\ 
thoie  colonies,  as  the  Spaniards,  though  they  have 
in  fome  parts  fine  woods  of  excellent  oak,  yet  fi  oiu 
their  incxpertnefs  in  felling  trees,  and  want  of  roads, 
arc  in  a  manner  entirely  deprived  of  the  ufe  of  them. 
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From  Spain  wc  receive  the  following  articles: 
wineSj  oil,  vinegar,  fruits  of  various  kinds,  viz.  olives,- 
raifins  of  the  fun,  raifms  dried  with  afties,  called  by 
them  pajfas  de  lexia  ;  raifins  from  Almunegar,  a  city 
on  the  coaft  of  Andalufia,  famous  for  that  produce  y 
chefnuts,  almonds,  figs,  citrons,  lemons,  oranges, 
cocoa-nuts,  Spanilh  pepper,  pomegranates,  fine  wool, 
indigo^  cochineal,  materials  for  dying,  kali,  or  baril- 
lia,  and  fofa,  for  the  making  of  Ibap  and  glafs,  chiefly 
from  Alicant;  quickfilverj  fome  wrought  filks,  par- 
ticularly fi'om  Valentia;  and  of  late  raw  filk,  balfam 
of  Peru,  vanillas,  cake-chocolate  of  Guajaca,  falfa- 
parilla,  faked  lc?a-brizzlc,  faltpetre,  fait  from  Cadiz, 
fait  from  Port  St.  Mary's,  woollen  counterpanes,  and 
a  remarkable  fine  fort  of  blankets  from  Segovia-,  iron 
from  Bifcay,  fword  blades,  particularly  from  To- 
ledo, gun  and  piftol  barrels  from  Guipufcoa  and  Bar- 
celona, vermilion,  borax,  hams,  fnuff  from  Seville 
and  the  Mavannah,  foap,  formerly  a  confiderable  ar- 
ticle, but  as  we  now  make  it  oiirfelves,  only  a  trifle, 
though  there  is  ftill  much  of  it  annually  run  into 
Scotland  ;  and  levcral  roots  and  drugs  of  the  growths 
of  Spain  and  America,  employed  in  medicine. 

1  he  trade  between  Spain  and  her  colonies  in  Ame- 
rica, is  the  moft  confiderable  part  of  their  external 
commerce,  and  the  great  fupport  of  their  navy  ;  for, 
till  our  late  breach  with  France,  very  few  of  their 
ihips  navigated  into  foreign  parts;  arni  the  chief 
fourcc  that  fnpplied  tlic  balance  of  their  trade  with 
other  nations,  arofe  from  this  branch.  Their  internal 
traffic  is  by  no  means  proportionate  to  the  numbers  of 
their  people,  the  natural  advantages  of  their  fituation 
and  climate,  the  abundance  of  raw  materials  which 
the  country  produces,  and  their  Indies  fupply  them 
with-,  cfpecially  when  we  refleft  on  the  many  years  of 
peace  which  they  have  enjoyed,  and  that  commerce 
were  never  fo  much  confidered  by  the  feveral  Jiuro- 
pean  dates,  as  it  is  in  the  prefent  age. 
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The  great  error  of  the  Spanifh  policy  fcems  to  be 
this ;  they  never  fufficiently  attended  to  the  truth  of 
the  following  political  maxim,  That  induftry,  ma- 
nual labour,  and  the  arts,  are  more  beneficial,  and 
truer  fources  of  wealth  to  a  (late,  than  the  richeft 
mines  of  gold  and  filver.  Dazzled  with  the  fpoils  of 
America,  they  turned  their  whole  attention  to  feize 
the  cxclufive  pofleflion  of  thofe  feeming  riches  -,  they 
neglefted  agriculture  and  manufactures,  and  con- 
traded  a  contempt  for  the  mechanic,  and  even  liberal 
arts  i  in  confequence  of  which,  the  country  becoming 
daily  lefs  populous,  their  maritime  and  military 
ftrength  foon  declined.  Of  late  years  the  Spanifh 
miniftry  hath  been  fully  fenfible  of  this  fatal  miftake, 
and  hath  endeavoured  to  raife  a  fpirit  of  induftry 
among  the  people,  by  promoting  the  cftablifhment  of 
manufadlures,  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom :  but 
though  they  have  tempted  the  people,  by  exemption 
from  taxes,  and  many  other  privileges,  yet  the  pro- 
grefs  they  have  made  is  not  fo  confiderable  as  might 
have  been  expeded. 

We  (hall  now  attend  Mr.  Clarke  on  his  journey 
from  Madrid  to  Lifbon. —  "  As  his  catholic  majefty 
did  not  think  proper  to  give  the  earl  of  Briftol  any 
anlWer,  in  relation  to  the  queftion  put  to  him  by  the 
court  of  Great  Britain,  we,  who  all  held  ourfelves 
in  readinefs  for  an  abrupt  departure,  made  the  necef- 
fary  difpofitions  for  an  immediate  return  to  England : 
accordingly  the  requifiie  pafsports  being  obtained, 
Stanier  Porten,  Efq-,  the  Englifh  conful-general  at 
Madrid,  led  the  way,  and  fet  out,  on  the  i6th  of 
December,  on  his  route  for  Portugal.  We  fhould 
have  been  obliged  to  return  that  way,  becaufe  the 
war  prevented  our  going  through  France,  and  the 
road  to  Corunna  being  not  pra<iticable  for  a  coach, 
unlefs  we  had  made  a  very  wide  detour,  and  taken  the 
road  to  San  Jago  de  Compoftella. But  his  Britan- 
nic majefty  fixed  that  route,  by  ordering  that  a  fliip 
(the  Portland  man  of  war,  captain  Richard  Hughes 
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commander)  fhould  fail  diredtly  for  Lifbori,-  arid  bring 

home  the  Englilh  ambaflador  and  his  retinue.—- i 

The  conful  having  gcme  the  day  before,  in  order  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  ambaflador,  procure  him  the 
bell  accommodations,  and  to  give  notice  of  his  com* 
ing  -,  his  excellency  fet  out  on  the  1 7th  of  December^ 
without  taking  leave  of  the  court  of  Spain. 

As  the  whole  nation  were  avcrle  to  a  war  with  Eng- 
land, the  Spaniards  beheld  the  a,mbaflador's  departure 
with  the  utmoll  regret  v  it  being  their  opinion,  as  well 
as  the  conftant  maxim  of  Patinho,  Cori  todo  el  mundb 
giierra,  y  paz  con  Tnglaterra^  »*  War  with  all  the 
*'  world,  but  peace  with  England."  Some  faid,  Es 
por  neuftros  peccaos ',  and  others,  Es  uho  gohpe  politico  \ 
that  is,  '*  It  is  for  our  fins ;"  and,  "  It  is  a  political 
"  ftroke  •,"  that  is  to  fay,  the  court's  doing,  not  a 
national  war. 

Though  the  ambaflador  returned,  without  taking 
leave  of  the  court,  yet  he  received,  on  his  departure^ 
all  the  honours  and  civilities  which  were  due  to  his 
rank  and  charafter.  General  Wall  fent  orders  to  all 
the  governors,  and  commandants  of  every  city  or  town 
the  ambafl^ador  was  to  pafs  through,  that  they  fliOuld 
fliew  him  all  the  accuftomed  honours  and  refpeds  due 
to  the  ambaflTador  of  Great  Britain.— Accordingly,  at 
every  place,  the  governor  waited  on  his  excellency, 
at  his  arrival,  with  a  polite  Spanifli  compliment ;  the 
foldiers  were  drawn  up  under  arms,  the  drums  beat* 
ing,  colours  flying,  and  the  cannon  on  the  ramparts 
fired  at  his  departure. 

We  were  to  travel  fixty-three  leagues  before  we 
could  get  out  of  Spain,  and  pafs  the  Guadiana  at  Ba- 
dajos,  which  is  the  lafl:  frontier  city  toward  Portugal ; 
and  then  we  had  29  leagues  remaining  to  AldeaGal- 
lega,  a  little  village  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Tagus, 
where  we  were  to  pafs  that  river  to  come  Ht  Lilbon. 
We  were  to  pafs  two  thirds  of  this  way  in  an  ene- 
my's country,  and  tiie  remainder  in  a  drciiry,  barren, 
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rocky  foil,  fomewhat,  indeed,  more  fertile  than  Spain, 
but  very  little  better  in  its  accommodations.  Ecfide 
this,  the  feafon  of  the  year,  which  is  ever  unfcivoui- 
able  to  travellers,  was  moft  particularly  fo  to  us  at 
this  juncture,  as  it  rained  almoft  that  whole  forr- 
night  without  intermifTion ;  infomuch,  that  fome  of 
the  rivers  were  fo  increafed,  as  to  prevent  a  paflage : 
this  happened  to  thofe  who  conduced  tiie  baggage  • 
waggons,  which  were  retarded  fome  days  by  the 
floods. — Add  to  this,  the  rigour  of  the  feafon,  and  tho 
cold,  the  ftormy  winds  to  be  naturally  expet^ccd  in 
that  part  of  the  year ;  and,  at  thofe  fealbns,  the  rel- 
iefs tofllngs  of  the  bay  of  Bifcay.  All  which  circum- 
ftances  frequently  put  me  in  mind  of  thofe  remarkable 
words  of  fcripture,  And  pay  that  your  flight  he  not  in 
the  winter. 

The  firit  place  worth  notice  in  this  route,  is  the 
town  of  Talavera  de  la  Reyna,  in  the  kingdom  of 
New  Caftile,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tagus.  It  is  the; 
greatcft  manufa6lure  of  filver  and  gold  filks,  perhaps, 
in  the  whole  country.  The  late  king  Ferdinand  pro- 
tected and  encouraged  it  much  •,  but  it  is  now  fink- 
ing, as  mod  of  the  reft  of  their  manufactures  are, 
under  the  uncommercial  afpeCl  of  the  minifter  Squi- 
lacci.  There  is  likewife  a  curious  manufaClure  of 
earthen  ware.  Its  ancient  name  was  Talabriga.  It 
was  called  De  la  Reyna,  becaufe  it  belonged  to  queen 
Mary,  wife  of  Alonzo  XII. 

There  is  one  hill,  of  a  long,  winding,  and  diffi- 
cult afcent,  before  you  come  to  Jarayfejo ;  it  is  dan- 
gerous in  lome  parts-,  it  employed  us  almoft  a  whole 
morning  to  furmount  it  -,  and  one  baggage -waggon 
fell  down  fome  part  of  the  precipice,  but  was  got  up 
again  entire.  There  is  likewife  a  very  dangerous 
pafs  of  a  mountain,  about  two  leagues  before  you 
come  to  Truxillo:  your  coach  muft  here  be  drawn  up 
by  oxen,  aod  fupported  by  men,  otherwife  it  is  im- 

pofiible  to  get  it  over  the  mountain. Truxllo  is 

a  city  in  the  province  of  Ertrcmadura,  ftanding  on  a 
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hill,  on  the  top  whereof  is  a  caftle,  the  country  abdXiC 

it  fruitful. It  was  founded  by  Julius  Caefar,  and 

after  him  called  Turris  Julia,  hence  corruptly  Trux- 
iUo. 

7'he  next  place  of  note  is  Merida,  the  capital  city 
of  the  province  of  Eftremadura,  built  on  the  banks 
of  the  Guadiana,  over  which  there  is  a  mod  noble 
bridge,  the  work  of  that  great  emperor,  as  well  as 
builder,  I'rajan.  There  are  here  ftill  to  be  feen  many 
fine  remains  of  Roman  antiquity:  in  the  market- 
place is  a  large  column,  built  entirely  of  infcription 
and  fcpiikhral  ftones,  crowned  on  the  top  with  an 
antique  flatue;  the  walls  for  the  mod  part  Roman-, 
there  are  fome  remains  of  an  amphitheatre,  aqueduft, 
circus,  &c.  all  Roman.  It  was  buik  by  Augudus, 
given  by  him  to  veteran  troops,  and  called  Emerita 
Augufta,  whence  corruptly  Merida. 

Four  leagues  farther,,  on  the  banks  of  the  fame  ri- 
ver. Hands  Lobon,  where  there  is  a  caftle.  It  was 
antiently  called  Lychon,  in  Greek,  fignifying  a  wolf, 
which  irs  prcfent  Spanilh  name  does  hkcwife. 

I'hc  laft  city  in  Eftremadura,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Portugal,  is  Badajoz,  well  fortified,  has  a  fine  bridge, 
a   caftle,  and  was    antiently    called    Pax  Augufta; 

whence  its  prefent  name. Here  we  took  our  laft: 

adieu  of  Spain  •,  and  were  not  a  little  pleafed  to  find 
ourfelves  on  Portuguefe  ground  the  next  morning,  at 
Elvas  i  whtrc  the  ambaflador  ftaycd  all  day,  though 
it  was  only  three  leagues  to  ir,  in  order  to  forward  a. 
meflenger  to  England,  and  fend  his  difpatches  to  the 
honourable  Mr.  Hay,  his  Britannic  majefty's  minifter 
plenipotentiary  at  the  court  of  Liibon.  —  Elvas  is  a 
city  in  the  province  of  Alentejo  in  Portugal.  Being 
the  frontier  to  Spain,  it  is  the  beft  fortified  place  the 
Portuguefe  have ;  it  is  alfo  a  bifhopric.  There  is  a 
good  cathedral,  with  a  moft  elegant  chapter-room. 
The  dean,  who  was  a  very  polite  ccclefiallic,  was  ib 
obliging  as  to  (hew  it  us  himfclf,    - 
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Six  leagues  farther,  you  come  to  Eftremos,  i- 
other  fortified  place,  about  two  leagues  from  Vu.^- 
Vizofa-,  where  is  a  callle  on  the  hill. —The  fituation 
is  beautiful,  and  the  town  has  a  clean,  neat,  pleaf- 
ing  appearance  -,  it  is  remarkable  for  a  dve  manufac- 
tory of  earthen  ware.  —  It  is  moft  memorable  for  a 
vi(5iory  obtained  by  the  Portuguefe,  under  the  com- 
mand of  count  Schomberg,  in  1663,  over  the  Cafti- 
lians,  whofe  general  was  Don  John  of  Auftria,  in  their 
laft  invafion  of  that  kingdom.  —  They  found  in  thac 
prince's  cafket,  after  the  battle,  very  compleat  lifts 
of  the  Spanifli  army,  artillery,  and  other  offenfivc 
munidons  of  war. — The  court  of  Lifbon.,  diverted  at 
this  incident,  bad  their  fecretary  of  ftate  write  at  the 
bottom  of  one  of  thefe  lifts,  *'  We  certify,  that  tlie 
"  above  lift  is  very  exaft,  having  found  it  after  the 
"  defeat  of  Don  John  of  Auftria,  near  Eftremos, 
"  8th  June  1663."— The  diftance  of  time  betwe-n 
the  laft  and  the  prefent  invafion  being  only  one  year 
Ihort  of  a  century. 

The  next  place  of  note  is  Arroyolos,  ftanding  on 
an  eminence,  with  a  good  fort  to  it  i  it  gives  the  title 
of  earl  to  the  family  of  Gaftro. 

The  31ft  of  December  we  arrived  at  A  Idea  Gal- 
lega.  Here  our  difperfed  parties  united  again  with 
the  greateft  joy,  having  the  beautiful  profped:  of  that 
fine  river  the  Tagus  before  us,  which  is  no  lels  than 
twelve  rtiiles  broad  at  that  place,  and  which  we  were 
to  pafs  at  fix  o'clock  the  next  morning,  becaufe  of 
the  tide.  And  here  we  were  glad  to  reft  from  all  our 
fatigues ;  fome  of  us  having  fuffered  very  much  from 
the  length  and  labour  of  the  journey. 

We  arrived  at  Lift)on  about  eight  o'clock  the  next 
morning;  where  the  honourable  Mr.  Hay  received 
the  ambaflador,  and  his  retinue,  and  concluded  him 
to  his  own  houfe." '  v 

Portugal  was  formerly  called  Lufitania;  but  \:s 

boundaries  were  then  different  from  thofe  it  has  at 

prefent..    The  name  of  Portugal  is  by  fome  though: 
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to  arifc  from  Porius  Callus,  or  Portus  Gallorilm, 
from  the  multitiule  of  French  which  came  to  the 
city  of  Porto,  on  the  river  Douro,  in  order  to  afllft 
the  Chridians  againll  tlie  Moors.  But  the  more  ge- 
neral opinion  is,  that  it  is  derived  from  a  tt)wn  on 
the  river  Douro,  by  tlie  ancients  called  Cale ;  but 
by  the  modems  changed  to  Gaya  :  oppofite  to  this 
place  a  new  town,  with  a  harbour,  was  built  by  the 
inhabitants,  who  gave  it  tl.e  name  of  Portucale,  or 
the  Port  of  Cale,  which,  by  its  profperity,  proved 
the  origin  of  tlie  prcfent  flourifliing  city  of  Porto ; 
and  the  whole  country  from  hence  received  the  name 
of  Portugal. 

This  kingdom  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
rspanifli  province  of  Galicia ;  on  the  eaft  by  the  pro- 
vinces of  Leon,  Ellremadura,  and  Andalufia;  and 
on  the  fouth  and  v/eft  by  the  Atlantic  ocean  :  fo  that  ir 
is  the  mod  wellerly  part  of  the  continent  of  Europe. 
It  extends  from  36°  50'  to  42°  3'  north  latitude, 
and  between  7°  and  10*^  wed  longitude  from  Lon- 
don. Its  length  from  Valencn,  the  mod  northern 
town  in  it,  to  Sagres,  the  mod  Ibuthern,  near  Cape 
St.  Vincent,  is  about  310  miles;  and  its  grcated 
breadth  from  Pcniche,  a  fea-port  in  Edrcmadura,  to 
Salvaterra,  on  the  frontiers  of  Spain,  is  1 12. 

The  climate  is  much  more  temperate  than  in  Spain, 
though  it  is  a  little  dillerent  in  the  feveral  provinces. 
The  northern  parts  feel  a  kind  of  painful  cold  in  win- 
ter, though  this  is  chiefiy  owing  to  the  rains  which 
fall  at  that  feafon ;  and  in  the  louthern  the  lummer 
heats  are  very  great.  However,  both  winter  and 
fummer  are  very  lupportablc  ;  for  cooling  fea- breezes, 
during  the  latter,  refrcfli  the  country,  and  the  feafon 
of  fpring  is  extreamly  delightful. 

Though  the  loil  is  very  fruitful,  agriculture  is  fo 
much  neglefted,  tliat  above  half  the  country  lies 
wade,  and  the  inhabitants  are  fupplied  v/ith  a  great 
part  cf  their  corn  by  the  tlngliih  and  Dutch,  and 
have  Indian  corn  from  Africa.     Portugal,  however, 
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abounds  in  excellent  wine  and  oil ;  the  greatcfl:  part 
ot*  the  latter  is  made  in  the  province  of  Alentejo,  for 
the  olive-trees  thrive  better  here,  near  th^,-  lea,  than 
up  in  the  country.  Here  are  alfo  abundance  of 
oranges,  lemons,  fifrs,  pomegranates,  raifins,  al- 
monds, chefnuts,  and  other  fruit.  It  produces  »reat 
plenty  of  fine  honey,  and  conf^qujntly  of  wax.  The 
•bell  honey  found  in  the  fields  is  almoft  of  a  white 
colour,  and  of  a  mod  agreeable  iLivour  •,  and  the 
wood- honey  is  more  agreeable  to  the  tafte  than  in 
other  countries. 

As  Portugal  has  fome  excellent  paftures,  particu- 
larly in  the  country  about  Montcitrella  and  near  Ou- 
rique,  the  grazing  is  in  fome  places  vtrry  confider- 
able,  and  there  are  fcen  an  uncommon  number  of 
horned  cattle  and  (heep  •,  but  in  molt  places  it  is  at 
fo  low  an  ebb,  that  the  greatelt  p.irt  of  their  oxen 
come  from  Spain.  Their  horfes  are  not  large,  but 
very  fleet  •,  and  they  have  fine  mules,  which  fell  for 
a  great  price.  The  Portuguele  breed  more  alfes 
than  horfes,  the  lattcrr  being  clandeitincly  imported 
from  Spain. 

From  the  mountains  ifllie  fev^ral  {Ireams  and  fmall 
rivers,  which  fertilize  the  vallies  and  fields,  and  ei- 
ther join  the  great  rivers  in  their  courfe,  or  difcharge 
themfelves  fepararely  into  the  fea :  but  all  the  great 
rivers  of  Portugal  have  their  fources  in  Spain.  .All 
thefe  riv.-r  ■  abound  in  fifli  i  and  the  three  principal, 
namely  the  Douro,  the  Tagus,  and  the  Guadiana,  di- 
vide the  kingdom  into  three  parts. 

With  refped  to  the  government  of  Portugal,  the 
king  is,  in  many  refpeds,  an  unlimited  monarch  -, 
but,  on  the  impofition  of  new  taxes,  the  fettlement 
of  the  fucceflion,  and  other  important  concerns,  the 
confent  of  the  cortes,  or  ftates,  which  confift  of  the 
clergy,  the  high  nobility,  and  the  commons,  is  ne- 
ceflary.  The  clergy  are  here  reprefented  by  the  arch- 
biihops  and  bilhops  •,  the  high  nobility  are  the  dukes, 
,rnarquiilps,  counts,  vifcounts,  and  barons;  and   the 
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rcprcfcntativcs  of  the  commons  are  chofcn  by  the 
cities  and  towns.  Among  them  are  alio  reckoned 
the  lower  nobility,  and  the  mafterfhips  of  the  order 
of  knighthood.  This  adembly  never  meets  but  by 
the  king's  proclamation  •,  and  though  the  crown  is 
hereditary,  yet  the  confent  of  the  feveral  dates  is  ne- 
cc(I^\ry  to  the  fuccellion  of  a  brother's  children.  The 
crown  too  devolves  to  the  female  line  •,  but  this  right 
is  Ibrfcited,  if  they  marry  out  of  the  kingdom. 

The  hight  ft  office  is  the  council  of  liaie,  in  which 
all  the  great  affairs  cf  the  kingdom  are  tranfaded, 
whh  the  difpoial  of  all  eccleiiaftic;il  and  temporal 
offices  i  as  the  nomination  of  all  archbifhops  and  bi-; 
fhops,  viceroys,  captain-generals,  governors  of  the 
provinces,  wi^h  every  thing  relating  to  peace  and  war, 
cmb.inics,   alliances,  &:c.  •   . 

For  the  inferior  adminiflration  of  juftice,  each  of 
the  fix  provinces  of  the  kingdom  have  inferior  courts. 

The  king's  revenue  ariles  firft,  from  the  hereditary 
cftates  of  the  royal  houfe  of  Braganza,  to  which  be- 
long fifty  villas.  Secondly,  from  the  royal  domains. 
Thirdly,  from  the  cuftoms,  of  which  thofe  of  Lifbon 
arc  the  moft  confiderable.  Fourthly,  from  the  taxes. 
Fifthly,  from  the  excife,  which  is  very  high,  and 
paid  even  by  the  clergy.  Sixthly,  from  the  mono- 
poly of  Brazil  fnuff,  which,  in  1 755,  was  farmed  for 
three  millions  of  crufadoes.  Seventhly,  from  the 
coinage.  Kighthly,  from  the  fale  of  indulgencies, 
which  the  Pope  renews  to  the  king  every  three  yearii 
by  a  ipecial  bull.  Ninthly,  from  the  grand  mafter- 
fhips of  the  order  of  knighthood,  which  the  king 
holds  in  his  own  hands.  Tenthly,  from  the  eccle- 
fiaftical  tithes  in  foreign  countries.  Eleventhly,  from 
the  duty  of  the  fifth  part  of  all  gold  brought  froni 
Brazil,  which  annually  amounts  to  three  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  fterling ;  and  laftly,  from  the  farm 
of  the  Brazil  diamonds. 

The  military  forces,  in  time  of  peace,  when  com- 
pleat,    amount,   according  to  Dr.  Bufching,  to  no 
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more  than  fourteen  thoufand  men  •,  and  the  fame 
author  oblcrves,  that  the  Portuguelc  navy  in  1754, 
confifted  only  of  twelve  fliips  of  war,  and  thefe  but 
weakly  manned. 

The  provinces  of  Portugal,  beginning  at  the  fouih- 
eaft,  are  the  following  :  Eitremadura,  Beira,  Algarve, 
Alentejo,  Eftrcmadura,  Beira,  1  razos  Monte:;,  and 
Entre  Duro  e  Minho. 

The  Portuguefe  foreign  dominions,  which  were 
formerly  extreamly  confiderabV,  are  now  grcaily  di- 

miniflied. They  at  preCcnt  poflcls,  in  the  Atlantic 

Ocean,  the  Cape  de  Verd  Iflands,  St.  Thome,  &c. 
In  Africa,  fort  Magazan  on  the  coall  of  Morocco, 
Cacheo  on  the  Negro  coall,  fcveral  forts  in  the  king- 
dom of  Congo,  Loango,  Angola,  and  Monomotapa; 
a  fort  in  Monocmugi-,  the  town  of  Mofiinibique  in 
the  kingdom  of  that  name,  and  the  town  ot  Sofala. 
In  Afia,  the  towns  of  Diu,  Goa,  Onor,  Macao,  &c. 
In  America,  Brazil,  part  of  Guiana,  and  Paraguay. 

Emanuel  de  Farca,  a  Portuguefe  writer,  dtfcrib- 
ing  his  countrymen,  fays,  "  The  nobility  think  them- 
felves  gods,  and  require  a  fort  of  adoration  -,  the  gen- 
try afpire  to  equal  them ;  and  the  common  people 
difdaiii  to  be  thought  inferior  to  either."  This  pride 
is  the  charadleriftic  both  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portu- 
guefe :  and  here  the  grandees  and  their  ladies  carry 
their  haughty  fpirit  to  fuch  an  extravagant  height, 
that  they  Itand  upon  the  niceft  pundilios  with  refj. C(5t 
to  rank  and  titles.  The  ladies  of  quality  are  ferved 
by  their  maids  and  flaves  on  the  knee ;  and  indeed 
the  women  cf  quality  will  fcarcely  be  fpoken  to  by 
mean  people  in  any  other  poftyre :  a  degree  of 
hauglitinels  pradifed  in  no  other  Chriftian  country, 
and  which  they  probably  received  from  the  Moors. 
But  this  is  far  from  being  the  worft  part  of  their  cha- 
fader ;  for  it  is  become  a  proverb,  that  a  Spaniard, 
ftript  of  all  his  good  qualities,  makes  a  perfect  Por- 
tuguefe.    Indeed  they  are  generally  charadterizcd,  as 
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being  cruel,  treacherous,  malicious,  and  revengeful, 
both  to  one  another  and  to 'ftrang  ts  •,  crafty  in  their 
dcalin<.TS,  and  the  meaner  fort  addided  to  thievinij^. 
But  to  this  general  charadler,  there  are  many  noble 
exceptions. 

llie  Portuguefe  gentlemen  commonly  wear  black, 
aod  iholc  of  the  court  frequently  follow  the  French 
fa  fn  ions. 

With  rcfpccl  to  their  houfes  nnd  furniture,  they 
have  uiualiy  a  great  many  rooms  on  a  floor.  1  he 
fl  jors  and  ceilings  arcforined  of  a  phiin  white  plailler, 
that  lochs  like  poiiihed  marble.  They  change  their 
furniture  and  apartments  according  to  the  feafon  of 
the  year;  and  upon  the  lower  floors  of  their  fummer 
apai tnients  they  ufcaliy  thjow  water  every  morning, 
v^hich  Ibon  dries  up,  and  leaves  a  refrefliing  cool- 
ivA's.  Vpcn  thcfe  floors  they  fpread  fine  mats,  and 
cover  the  walls  with  them  chair-high  •,  above  thefc 
are  hung  pi'flurcs  and  looking  glaflfes,  and  all  round 
the  rooms  of  the  ladies  apartments,  cufhions  of  filk 
or  velvet  arc  laid  upon  tlie  mats,  which  they  fit  upon 
crof^-legged,  as  hath  been  already  obferved  with  re- 
fped  to  ti;e  Spanifh  ladies.  Between  thefc  cufhions 
are  line  tables  and  cabinets  j  and,  at  certain  diflances, 
vaks  of  filver,  in  which  are  orange  or  jefl^amine-trees, 
and  in  their  windows  they  have  frames  of  Itraw-work, 
10  keep  out  the  fcorching  beams  of  the  fun. 

The  houll'S  of  the  nobihty  are  crouded  with  do- 
me Tcic;:.  .  Ijut  their  waaes  are  vcv  low,  thev  havin^i; 
only  eight-pence  or  ten-pence  per  day  to  purchafe 
ditrt,  cloaths,  and  every  thing  elfe  •,  and  a  gentleman 
belonging  to  a  grandee  has  only  about  fifteen  crowns 
a  month,  though  he  is  obliged  to  drefs  in  velvet  in 
winter,  and  filk  in  fummer.  Indeed  the  li^rvants  lay 
cut  tlie  gieateil  part  of  tiieir  falaries  in  cloaths,  liv- 
ing upon  onions,  peafe,  beans,  and  other  pulfe.  One 
reaibn  of  the  Portuguefe  nobility  having  fuch  a  num- 
ber of  fcrvants,  is  a  cuftom  which  prevails  among 
them,  of  keepir.g  all  in  their  pay  who  have  fcrved 
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their  anccflors  ;  fo  that  fome  of  the  grandees  have 
four  or  live  hundred  of  both  fexes,  the  grcatelt  part 
of  whom  are  mcerly  for  fhew,  and  feldom  appear 
but  on  days  of  ceremony. 

The  qualify,  befide  their  ordinary  f>;rvants,  retain 
abundance  of  dwarfs  of  both  fexes,  wiio  are  drefied 
as  fine  as  poflible ;  they  have  alfo  a  number  of  Haves, 
who  are  Moors,  and  are  valued  at  four  or  fi\'c 
hundred  crowns  apiece.  Over  thefe  they  had  for- 
merly the  power  of  life  and  death ;  but  at  prefcnt 
the  government  will  not  permit  their  killing  them. 
Where  two  flaves  marry,  tlieir  children  are  flaves  •, 
but  if  a  freeman  marries  a  flave,  the  children  are  free. 

Thefe  flaves  are  their  beft  fervants,  for  the  others 
will  fometimes  pride  themfelves  on  having  as  good 
blood  as  their  mafters.  The  very  beggars  rather  de- 
mand than  fupplicate  an  alms,  alleging  their  being 
defcended  from  old  Chriftians  -,  and  it  you  give  them 
no  money,  they  mufl;  be  difmified  with  a  compli- 
ment,  upon  which  they  go  away  contented. 

The  food  of  the  Portuguefe  is  nearly  the  fame  with 
that  of  the  Spaniards,  and  they  are  equally  fober  and 
abftemious.  The  men  mix  water  with  their  wine, 
and  the  women  generally  drink  only  water.  It  is 
cuftomary  with  the  Portuguefe  to  betake  themfelvcrs 
to  fleep  about  noon,  on  account  of  the  hear,  and  10 
tranfadt  moll  of  their  bufmcfs  in  the  morning  and 
evening,  or  even  at  night. 

The  method  of  travelling  here  is  m.uch  the  fame  as 
in  Spain,  except  their  having  fewer  coaches,  and  tra- 
velling more  by  water  than  the  Spaniards,  rrum  their 
country  lying  along  the  fea-coaft,  and  its  being  crof- 
fed  by  many  great  rivers  that  rife  in  Spain.  The 
mule  or  the  litter  are  generally  ufed  on  a  journey  -, 
their  horfes,  which  are  fprightly  and  well  made,  ferve 
indeed  for  Ihort  vifits,  to  prance  at  a  procefllon,  or 
before  the  windows  of  their  millrefles  ;  but  the  mules 
being  flronger  and  furer  footed,  are  fitted  to  climb 
their  mountains ;  but  have  only  a  flow  pace. 

Their 
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Their  language  is  a  compound  of  the  Spanifh,  La- 
tin, Moorifli,  and  French. 

With  refped  to  the  religion  of  the  Portuguel?, 
they  are  the  mod  bigotted  Papifts ;  but  though  the 
exercife  of  the  Jewilh  religion  be  prohibited  by  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom,  yet  all  authors 
agree,  that  great  numbers  of  fecret  Jews  ftill  remain 
among  the  Portuguefe ;  and  tliefe  too  among  th-?  no- 
bility, bilhops,  prebends,  monks,  nuns,  and  the  /ery 
inquifitors  themfelves :  and  when  unable  to  conceal 
themfelves,  efcapc  to  England  or  Holland,  and  there 
openly  profefs  Judaifm.  The  inquifition,  which  was 
introduced  by  king  John  III.  and  has  fince  been  fet 
up  in  all  the  Portuguefe  dominions,  except  Brazil,  is 
very  adive  in  detecting  them,  and  thofe  they  call  he- 
retics •,  and  are  no  lels  rigorous  in  punifhing  them. 
Impious,  cruel,  and  inhuman,  as  this  tribunal  is,  yet 
its  feilivals  or  folemn  burnings,  czWt^  auto  de  fe^  or 
the  a6l  of  faith,  afford  the  higheft  delight  to  the  in- 
fernal bigot*;,  who,  while  their  fellow-creatures  are 
burning  in  the  flames,  cry  aloudj  "  Oh,  what  great 
goodnefs !  Praifed  be  the  holy  office."  King  John  IV. 
in  fome  meafure,  however,  curtailed  the  power  of  the 
inquifition,  commanding  thit  all  its  fentcnccs  Ihould 
be  laid  before  the  parliament,  and  that  the  accufed 
Ifhould  be  allowed  council  for  making  their  defence ; 
and  enafted,  that  only  blafphemy,  fodomy,  herefy, 
forcery,  pagan  cuftoms,  and  the  converfion  of  the 
Jews  ftiould  come  under  their  cognizance. 

The  number  of  convents  in  Portugal  is  faid  to 
amount  to  nine  hundred,  and  mod  of  them  are  very 
rich  \  but  the  Jefuits,  who  in  multitude  and  opulence 
furpafled  all  the  other  orders,  have  lately  been  ba- 
nifhed. 

With  refpeft  to  the  ecclefiaftics,  there  is  a  pa- 
triarch of  Lifbon,  who  mufl  always  be  a  cardinal, 
and  of  the  royal  family.  Next  to  him  are  three  arch- 
bilhops,  who  rank  with  marquiffes  -,  and  the  firft  of 
them  the  archbifhop  of  Braga,  who  is  primate  of  the 
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kingdom,  and  lord  fpiritual  and  temporal  of  his 
city  and  the  neighbouring  country.  The  bifhops 
hold  the  rank  of  counts.  Befide  thofe  in  Europe, 
the  Portuguefe  have  archbilhoprics  and  bifhoprics  in 
the  other  three  parts  of  the  world. 

With  refpedt  tO'  the  ftate  of  learning  in  Portugal, 
it  is  at  as  low  an  ebb  as  poflible.  Indeed  there  are 
univerfities  at  Coimbra  and  Evora.  At  Lifbon  is  a 
royal  academy  for  the  Portuguefe  hiftory ;  at  Santa- 
rene  is  an  academy  of  hiftory,  antiquities,  and  lan- 
guages ;  and  at  St.  Thomas  an  academy  of  fciences, 
on  tne  fame  footi4*g  as  that  of  Paris :  but  while  bi- 
gotry continues  here  at  its  prefent  enormous  height. 
It  is  impoflible  for  fcience  to  flourilh.  An  Italian  ca- 
puchin, in  1746,  publifhcd  a  work  in  the  Portu- 
guefe tongue,  on  the  true  method  of  ftudy,  in  four 
volumes  quarto,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  king  of 
Portugal ',  and  he  there  afierts,  that  the  fchools  of  this 
country  are  places  of  rcireat  for  thofe  errors,  which 
by  Newton  and  Des  Cartes,  were  driven  out  of  the 
other  parts-  of  Europe  :  and  according  to  him  Gali- 
la?o,  Des  Cartes,  Newton,  and  Gaflendi,  arc  con- 
fidered  in  Portugal  as  atheifts  and  heretics,  not  to  be 
mentioned  but  with  fome  marks  of  execration. 

The  Portuguefe  not  only  negleft  agriculture,  but 
all  arts  and  manufadtures,  though  the  country  has 
the  fineft  maiterials ;  ,  the  greateft  part  of  thele  are 
difpofed  of  unwrouglit  to  foreigners,  and  when  worked 
up,  are  purchafed  again,  at  a  high  price.  The  Por- 
tuguefe, indeed,  make  a  little  linen,  a  variety  of  ftraw- 
work,  and  candy  llveral  kinds  of  fruit,  particularly 
oranges.  They  have  likewife  fome  coarle  filk,  and 
woollen  manufadires ;  but  thefe  are  trifling  articles 
that  fupport  only  a  very  fmall  part  of  the  nation. 
' .  The  Portuguefe,  however,  carry  on  a  very  exten- 
five  trade ;  but  from  this  they  reap  little  profit,  be- 
ing obliged  to  vend,  not  only  their  own  produce, 
but  all  the  merchandize  and  riches  brought  from  their 
fettlemencs  in  other  parts  of  the  globe,  and  efpecially 
..      ■  ..,    ...  from 
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from  America,  to  the  Eurojeans,  |  articulirly  the 
Englifli,  in  exchange  for  corn  and  manufactured 
goods  of  all  kinds,  with  whicli  they  fupply  both  Por- 
tugal and  iLS  polfcffions  abroatl.  The  chief  commo- 
dities of  the  Portuguefe  confiil  of  imports  from  their 
own  colonies,  particularly  from  Brazil,  as  tobacco, 
cacao-nuts,  fugars,  fpices,  drugs,  ivory,  ebony,  bra- 
zil-wood, hides,  gold,  pcai'ls,  diamonds,  and  other 
valuable  gems. 

All  fums  of  money  arc  reckoned  in  Portugal  by 
reis  and  crufadocs,  which  are  not  real,  but  only  in^a- 
ginary  coins.  The  gold  coins  of  Portugal  are,  the 
double  moedas,  of  one  pound  feven  iliillings  value ; 
the  quarter  of  which  is  called  a  milirei,  or  a  thou- 
fand  reis,  and  has  therefore  the  number  one  thou- 
fand  marked  upon  it :  and  the  Jolins,  worth  three 
pound  twelve  {hillings,  which  are  fubdivided  into 
halfs,  quarters,  eighths,  and  fiHeenths.  The  filver 
coins  are  the  vintain  of  twenty  reis  •,  .he  half  teellon 
of  fifty  •,  and  the  whole  teelton  of  one  hundred. 

"  The  city  of  Lilbon,  lays  Mr.  Clarke,  built,  like 
old  Rome,  on  feveral  little  hills,  is  one  of  the  finell 
views  from  the  water  that  can  pofilbly  be  imagined  : 
as  you  approach  nearer  to  it,  the  tragical  effects,  the 
havock  of  that  dreadful  earthquake,  cannot  but 
touch  every  beholder  with  fentim.ents  of  pain.  Af- 
ter landing,  we  pafled  through  fome  ftreets,  near  a 
mile  in  length,  where  the  houies  were  all  fallen  on 
each  fide,  and  lay  in  that  undillingiiilhed  heap  of 
ruin,  into  which  they  funk  at  the  Hril  convulfive 
Hiocks,  Not  that  the  reader  is  to  im:igine,  that  the 
grcatelt  part  of  that  fine  city  fell  on  that  fatal  morn- 
inp^i  fo  far  from  it,  that  1  believe,  not  above  one 
fourth  part  of  it  was  deftroyed  :  for  it  prevailed  more 
in  one  particular  quarter  than  the  reft  ;  and  there  the 
defblation  was  almoft  univerfal,  fcarce  an  houfe  or 
building  that  was  not  thrown  down.  In  the  other 
parts  ot  the  city,  fome  fingle  ill-conditioned,  or  ruin- 
ous buildings  fell,  but  the  reft  ilood, And  therr 
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is  fcarce  a  ftreet  but  you  will  fee  fliores  and  props 
fixed  to  the  buildings  on  each  fide,  to  prevent  their 
falling  even  now;  they  having  fufFered  fo  much  from 

the  fliock  they   had   received. Confidering  how 

much   time   has  elapfed  fince  the  earthquake,  very 
little  has  been  rebuilt  in  proportion. — They  have  builc 
a  cullom-houfe,  an  arfenal,  a  theatre,  and  fome  few 
other  buildings.  All  agree,  tliat  the  fire  occafioned  in- 
finitely more  havock  than  the  earthquake.   Thoufands 
of  the  inhabitants,    unhappily,  in  the  firfl:  confufioii 
of  their  fear,  taking  the  ill-judged  ftep  of  thronging 
into  the  churches,  the  doors  of  which  being  fome- 
times  lliut  by  tlie  violence  of  the  crowd,  and  fome- 
times  locked  by  millake,  when   the  fire  feized  the 
root's  of  thole  buildings,  thefe  unhappy  fuiTerers  were 
moft  of  them  dellroyed  -,    fome  by  llicets  of  lead, 
that  poureil  like  a  molten  d-luge  upon  their  heads ; 
others    maflied  by  the   fall  of  the  roofs,    and   the 
reft  burnt  alive.      Imagination  can  fcarcely  form  a 
fcene  of  confufion,  horror,  and  death  more  dreadful 

than  this. After  the  Ihocks  were  over,  the  fire 

continued  burning  for  many  week'^  •,  and  it  is  thought, 
was  one  principal  caule  of  their  efcaping  the  plague, 
as  the  putrefadion  of  the  bodies  was  by  that  means 

much  lefs. The  calculation  of  the  number  that 

perilhed,  as  they  kept  no  regifters,  muft  be  in  great 
meafure  conjectural;  but  that  thoufands  and  ten 
thoufands  were  dellroyed,  there  is  no  doubt.  The 
morning  on  which  it  happened  was  moft  remarkably 
ferene  and  pleafant,  particularly  about  10  o'clock, 
rnd  in  one  quarter  more,  all  was  involved  in  this 

dreadful  fcene  of  terror  and   deftru(fl:ion.— As 

»his  .event  produced  many  changes,  thofe  among 
the  commercial  parts  of  the  city  were  not  the  leail 
remarkable.  One  who  yefterday  was  at  tlie  eve  of 
a  bankruptcy,  found  himfelf  to-day  with  his  books 
clearc'l  •,  and  hundreds,  who  lived  in  eafe  and  afflu- 
ence, as  foon  4^  thty  had  recovered  from  their  firit 
5  panic 
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panic  and  difmay,  faw  want  and  poverty  ftarc  thctn 
in  the  face. 

The  calamities  of  Portugal  in  general,  and  thofe 
of  the  city  of  Lifbon  in  particular,  within  the  fpace 
of  fo  few  years,  cannot,  I  think,  be  paralleled  in  all 

hidory. An  earthquake,  a  fire,  a  famine,  an  ai- 

faflination-plot  againft  their  prince,  executions  upon 
executions,  the  fcaffolds  and  wheels  for  torture  reek- 
mg  witli  the  nobleft  blood ;  imprifonment  after  im- 
prifonment,  of  the  greateft  and  mod  diftinguifhed 
perfonages  j  the  expulfion  of  a  chief  order  of  eccle- 
fiaftics ;  the  invafion  of  their  kingdom  by  a  power- 
ful, ftronger,  and  cxafperated  nation  •,  the  numerous 
troops  of  the  enemy  laying    wafte   their   territory, 
bringing  fire  and  fword  with  them,  and  rolling,  like 
diftant  thunder,  toward  the  gates  of  their  capital ; 
their  prince  ready  almoft  to  fave  himfelf  by  flight.— 
The  Spanifli  miniftry  had  already  decreed  the  doom 
of  Portugal,  and  nothing  was  to  be  heard  at  the  Ef- 
curial,  but  delenda  eft  Carthago.     Carthaginian,  per- 
haps, or  JewiOi  ftory,  may  pofTibly  afford  a  fcene 
fomething  like  this;    but,  for  the  (hortnefs  of  the 
period,  not  fo  big  with  events,  though  in  their  final 
deftru6lion  fuperior.     From  that,  indeed,  under  the 
hand  of  Providence,  the  national  humanity  and  ge- 
nerofity  of  Great  Britain  has  preferved  the  Portuguefe: 
and  it  remains  now  to  be  feen,  in  future  treatieb,  how 
that  people  will  exprefs  then  gratitude. 

Thofe  who  are  able  to  fearch  t^ceptr  into  human 
affairs,  may  affign  the  caufes  of  fuch  a  wf^iderful 
chain  of  events  •,  far  my  own  par*^  1  cannot  afcribe  ai' 
this  to  fo  lingular  a  caufe  as  thuc  which  a  Spaniard 
ha.  I-  done,  in  a  tamous  pamphlj?,  printed  lately  at 
M..  Irid,  and  '•■^hch  the  baron  dc  Waffcnaer  fent  me 
thj .  ♦'ummer.  It  is  intitled,  A  b^anijh  Prophecy^  and 
endeavours  to  ihew,  that  all  thefe  calamities  have 
befa  Ln  the  Portuguefe,  Iblcly  becaufe  of  their  con- 
nexion with  the  heretic  Englilh.     The  great  ruler 
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and  governor  of  the  world  undoubtedly  a£ts  by  uni- 
verfal  laws,  regarding  the  whole  fyftem,  and  cannot, 
without  blafphemy,  be  confidered  in  the  light  of  a 
partizan.  The  reft  of  the  pamphlet  tends  to  fhew, 
that  his  catholic  majefty  carried  his  arms  into  Portu- 
gal, folely  to  give  them  liberty,  and  fet  them  free 
from  Engliih  tyranny. 

Some  of  the  churches,  the  arfenal,  the  theatre, 
and  above  all,  the  aqueduft  at  Lilbon,  deferve  the 
attention  of  every  traveller  -,  the  center  arch,  for  it* 
height,  being  one  of  the  noblell,  perhaps,  in  Eu- 
ropeT'  One  thing  is  remarkable,  that  during  the 
earthquake  this  building  ftood  the  attack,  though  it 
received  fo  much  Ihock,  as  that  many  of  the  key- 
ftoncs  fell  feveral  inches,  and  hang  now  only  becaufe 
a  fmall  part  of  the  bafe  of  the  key-ftone  was  catched 
by  the  center's  clofing  again. 

The  theatre  is  an  elegant  building,  and  judicioufly 
difpofed  ;  their  a6lors  excel  in  the  mute  pantomime  •, 
they  played  the  maeftro  difchola  mcomi^irab\y  well  i 
the  fcenes  had  fentiment,  charader,  connexion  with 
one  another,  and  carried  on  the  general  defign. 
Though  the  fcenery  and  machines  of  our  theatres  are 
admirable,  yet  our  pantomime  farces  feem  to  have 
little  or  no  meaning.  Nor  do  I  much  wonder  at  it ; 
Mr.  Garrick,  who  is  certainly  the  greatell  ador  that 
ever  trod  the  ftage,  mufl:  be  too  warm  an  admirer  of 
Shakefpeare  and  Nature,  to  have  any  relifli  for  thefe 
extravagancies,  and  therefore  cannot  Hoop  to  give 
much  of  his  attention  to  them. 

The  ftreets  of  Lifbon  are  cleaner  than  thofe  of  Ma- 
drid, but  difagreeable,  from  the  continual  alcents 
and  defcents  you  are  obliged  to  make.  Moll  of  the 
houfes  have  the  jaloufie,  or  lattice-.  Tiie  women, 
though  more  beautiful,  are  not  fo  much  feen  in  pub- 
lic as  the  Spanilh,  and  their  hcad-drefs  is  much  pret- 
tier. There  are  few  fires  in  chimnlcs  in  the  rooms 
at  Lifbon  i  the  want  of  them  is  lupplied  by  wearing; 

a  cloak 
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a  cloak  conftantly  in  the  houfe,  or  perhaps  by  a  bra-» 
zitT;  though  tiie  cold  is  fometimcs  v<;ry  piercino-. 

The  view  of  the  Tagus,  from  thofe  windows  of 
tlie  town  whi*:h  command  it,  is  remarkably  pleafing : 
the  bean-cods,  or  fmall  boats,  which  fail  with  any 
wind  or  tide,  and  are  continually  pafling ;  the  river 
crouued  widi  fliipping  of  all  nations ;  the  coming 
in  oF  a  Bahia  or  Brafil  fleet  j  the  opening  of  the 
river  toward  the  bar,  with  the  caftle  of  Belem  on 
the  right,  the  king's  palace,  and  the  caftle  of  St. 
Julian's  on  the  left ;  all  together  form  a  fine  and 
agreeable  view.  The  paflage  of  the  bar  is  fometimes 
very  dangerous  either  in  coming  in  or  going  out  of 
the  river,  by  the  bank  of  fand  which  is  thrown  up 
by  the  winds  and  fea.  We  pafied  it,  however,  with 
no  difficulty,  on  the  19th  of  January,  landed  at  Fal- 
mov.th  on  the  28th,  and  arrived  at  London  the  5th 
of  February,   1762."  '  - 

The  trade  of  this  place,  and  the  navigation  to  and 
from  it,  is  fo  very  confiderable,  that  the  cuftom- 
houfe  which  lies  on  the  Tagus,  is  the  principal  fource 
of  the  king's  European  revenues  •,  ;md  this  is  the 
g-rand  magazine  of  all  the  sjoods  which  the  Portu- 
ouele  fetch  from  their  foreign  colonies.  The  har- 
bour is  very  large,  deep,  fecurc,  and  convenient ; 
and  has  two  entrances,  that  on  the  north,  called  the 
Corredor,  lies  between  the  fand-bank,  the  rock  of 
Cachopos,  and  fort  St.  Julian :  the  fouthern  entrance, 
wi^ch  is  much  broader  and  very  convenient,  is  be- 
tween Cavhopos  and  the  fort  of  Sc.  Laurence.  The 
city  is  wailed  round,  having  fevcnty-leven  towers  on 
the  walls,  and  thirty-fix  gates.  It  has  16  encreafed 
by  degrees,  particularly  toward  th«  weft,  that  the  old 
vvalls  now  divide  the  two  dioccfes.  In  the  center  of 
the  city,  on  one  of  the  hills,  ftands  a  citadel  that  com- 
mands the  whole  place,  and  has  caverns  in  it,  in 
which  four  regiments  of  foot  are  conftantly  quar- 
tered.    Clofe  by  the  fea,  at  the  diftance  of  about  ten 

miles 
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miles  from  the  city,  both  the  entrances  to  the  har- 
bour are  defended  by  two  forts  -,  that  on  the  north 
iiands  on  a  rock  in  the  fea,  and  is  called  St.  Julian  ; 
the  other  to  the  fouth  is  built  on  piles,  on  a  fand- 
bank,  and  is  named  St.  Laurence,  but  is  more  com- 
monly called  Bogio.  Two  Portuguefe  miles  from 
St.  Julian,  and  one  from  Lifbon,  Itands  the  fort  of 
Bclem,  which  commands  the  entrance  into  the  city, 
where  the  maftcrs  of  all  fhips  coming  up  the  Tagus 
muft  b'ing  to,  and  give  an  accolint  of  themfclves  j 
and  direftly  oppofite  to  it,  on  the  fouth  fide,  is  the 
fort  of  St  Sebaftian,  fcommonly  called  the  Old  Fort, 
which  (lands  on  the  angle  of  a  mountain,  along 
which,  a  little  way  on  the  other  fide  of  the  city,  the 
pafiiigc  is  defended  from  the  beginning  of  the  har- 
bour by  a  chain  of  twelve  forts. 

If  a  view  of  Lifbon  is  taken  from  the  river,  or 
from  the  oppofite  ihore,  it  affords  an  admirable  prof- 
pe6t ;  for  the  city  being  built  in  the  form  of  a  cref- 
Cent,  and  the  palace,  churches,  convents,  arid  other 
buildings  rifing  gradually  from  the  river,  one  above 
another,  we  command  the  whole  city  at  one  profpe6l. 
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Collc(5led    from    the    Observations    o£ 
Mr.  H  A N  w  A  y ,   and  other  Writers. 

Til  E  Rufllan  empire  is  of  an  amazing  extent : 
toward  the  north  and  euft  it  is  bounded  by  the 
main  ocean,  and  toward  the  weft  and  foiith  its  limits 
arc  Tetticd  by  treaties,  conckided  with  feveral  far  dif- 
tant  powers :  with  the  Swedes,  the  Poles,  the  Turks, 
the  PciTians,  and  widi  the  Chinefe  •,  by  whofe  domi- 
nions  t!iis  immenfc  empire  is  bounded.  Voltaire 
jufily  oblervcs,  that  "  it  is  of  greater  extent  than 
all  the  rcll  ot"  Europe,  or  than  tht*  Roman  empire  in 
the  zenith  of  its  power,  or  tlie  empire  of  Darius  fub- 
duvd  by  /  k'xandcr  :  for  it  contains  more  than  eleven 
hundred  tiiouiand  Tquare  leagues.  Neither  the  Ro- 
man empire,  nor  that  of  the  Macedonian  conqueror, 
con^prizcd  more  than  five  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
fand  c.ich  •,  and  there  is  not  a  kingdom  in  Europe 
the  tweirdi  part  ib  extenfive  as  the  Roman  empire. 
In  lengthy  from  th.e  Ifle  of  Dago  as  far  as  its  molt 
eallern  limits,  it  contains  very  near  a  hundred  and 
feventy  degrtes-,  lb  that  when  it  is  noon-day  in  tlie 
wefr,  it  is  very  near  mid- night  in  the  eallern  part  of 
this  cir<pire.     in  breadth  it  llretches  from  fouth  to 
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hbrth  three  ihoulaiul  wcifts,  which  make  ti^^ht  hun- 
dred leagues." 

As  tins  empire  confifU  of  a  great  number  of  pro- 
vinces, many  or  wliich  arc  very  ex  ten  live,  both  the 
foil  and  lempcraturi.*  of  the  air  mull  be  exticmely 
various  in  diftcrent  parts.  In  thole  which  lie  beyond 
60°  ot  latitude,  there  are  few  places  where  corn  will 
grow  to  maturity  •,  and  in  the  northern  parts  of  the 
empire,  whicli  reach  beyond  70°,  no  G;arden-fruits  ar« 
produced,  except  in  the  country  about  Archangel ; 
where  many  bullies  and  flirubs  ^row  fpontaneoullyj 
and  yield  leveral  forts  of  berries  :  horned  cattle  are 
alfo  bred,  and  there  are  plenty  of  wild  bealh  and 
fowls,  and  leveral  forts  of  rtlh  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  that  city,  in  the  provinces  fituated  in  the  midJle 
of  the  empire,  the  Ibil  produce^  moll  kind  of  trees 
and  garden  fruits,  corn,  honey,  &c.  I'hey  are  like- 
wife  well  ilocked  with  liorned  cattle;  the  v/cods 
abound  with  game  v  the  rivers  are  navigable,  and 
full  of  the  bell  forts  of  fifii.  In  the  foutliern  pro- 
vinces the  climate  is  hot ;  and  though  in  fome  parts 
there  are  many  barren  wades,  yet  in  others  the  land 
is  covered  with  verdure  and  flo\\  ers.  Tobacco,  wine, 
and  filk,  might  be  there  produced,  as  the  two  firil 
are  at  Afcracan  and  the  Ukraine;  and  they  are  v/l11 
watered  with  rivers,  which  afford  plenty  of  fifii ;  nor 
are  they  dellitutc  of  game  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
and  number  of  the  woods. 

In  the  middle,  and  more  particularly  in  the  north- 
ern parts  of  the  empire,  the  cold  is  very  fevere,  and 
the  days  extremely  ihorc  in  winter;  but  the  fiimmcrs 
arc  warm  and  delightful,  and  even  in  the  riiortell 
nights  the  twilight  is  very  luminous.  At  the  winter 
folilice,  when  the  day  is  at  the  fiiorteil,  the  hm  rifes 
at  Archangel  at  twenty-four  minutes  after  ten  in  the 
morning,  and  fets  at  thirty-fx  minutes  after  one. 
At  Peterfburgh  the  fun  rifes  at  fifteen  minutes  after 
nine,  and  lets  at  forty-five  minutes  after  tv/o :  but 
at  Aftracan  the  fun  riles  at  forty-eight  miiiuics  alter 
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fevcn,  and  fets  at  twelve  minutes  after  four.  At  the 
fummer  folfticc,  when  the  day  is  at  the  greateft  length, 
this  order  is  reverfed,  and  the  fun  rifes  at  Aftracan 
at  twelve  minutes  after  four,  and  fets  at  about  forty 
minutes  after  feven  •,  and  at  Archangel  rifes  at  thirty- 
fix  minutes  after  one,  and  fets  at  twehty-four  minutes 
after  ten. 

It  is  a  common  obfervation,  that  the  eaftern  coun- 
tries are  much  colder  in  winter,  and  hotter  in  fum- 
mer, than  the  wellern  that  lie  in  the  fame  latitude : 
this  is  particularly  true  with  refpedb  to  RuBia  •,  for 
the  river  Neva,  at  Peterfburgh,  is  in  fome  years  co- 
vered with  ice  fo  early  as  the  24th  of  OAober;  and 
in  other  years,  when  lateft,  about  the  2 2d  of  No- 
vember-, but  it  generally  thaws  by  the  26th  of  Aprils 
old  ftyle. 

The  reader  cannot  fail  of  being  pleafed  with  feeing 
the  progrefs  of  the  feafons  at  Peterfburgh,  which  is 
fituated  in  59**  of  latitude  •,  as  given  by  Mr.  Hanway. 
February  generally  brings  with  it  a  bright  fun  and 
a  clear  fky ;  every  objeft  ieems  to  glitter  with  gerps, 
and  the  nerves  become  braced  by  the  cold.     There 
is  then  no  fmall  amufenient  in  riding  in  fledees  upon 
the  fnow,  to  thofe  who,  from  the  length  ofthe  win- 
ter, have  forgot  the  much  fuperior  pleafure  which 
nature  prefents  when  cloathed  in   all  her  verdure. 
March  is  frequently  attended  with  (howers,  which, 
with  the  heat  of  the  fun,  penetrate  the  ice :  this  is 
generally  three  quarters  of  a  yard  thick  on  the  Neva,, 
and  in  fome  great  rivers   to  the  north-eaft  much 
thicker.     This  renders  it  like  an  honey- comb,  and 
about  the  end  of  that  month  it  ufually  breaks  up. 
The  month  of  April  is  frequently  very  warm  5  fum- 
mer feems  to  precede  the  fpring ;  for  it  is  fometimes 
the  I  ft  of  June  before  any  confiderable  verdure  ap- 
pears, and  then  the  intenfe  heat  brings  it  on  fo  fait, 
that  the  eye  can  difcover  its  progrefs  from  day  to 
day.    Till  the  middle  of  July  it  feems  to  be  one  con- 
tinued day,  the  fun  not  entirely  difappearing  above 
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two  hours  in  the  twenty-four.  September  generally 
brings  rain  and  froft ;  the  feverity  of  both  is  increafed 
in  Odlober  -,  and  in  November  the  Neva  is  always 
frozen.  Then  comes  on  the  feafon  for  the  eafy  and 
Ipeedy  conveyance  on  the  fnow,  which  brings  frefh 
proviQons  to  market,  a  thoufand  Erglifh  miles  by 
land  i  when  the  beef  of  Archangel  is  often  eaten  at 
Peterfburgh.  In  December  and  January  the  cold  is 
fo  very  intenfe,  that  the  poor  who  are  overtaken  by 
liquor,  or  expofed  to  the  air  in  open  places,  are  fre- 
quently frozen  to  death.  But  the  abundance  of  birch 
and  alders  with  which  the  Ruffians  are  fupp)lied,  and 
the  commodioufnefs  of  their  ftoves,  enable  them  to 
introduce  any  degree  of  heat  into  their  houfcs. 

Not  one-tenth  of  the  Ruffian  empire  is  fufficiently 
peopled,  and  not  a  tenth  part  of  it  properly  culti- 
vated: for,  notwithftanding  its  prodigious  extent, 
the  number  of  inhabitants  who  pay  the  poll-tax,  is 
computjed  only  at  &ve  millions  one  hundred  thoufand ; 
and  the  red;,  including  the  females,  amount  to  about 
ten  millions,  .exclufive  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  con- 
quered provinces.  .  _, 

The  principal  rive«*s  of  Ruffia  are  as  follow :  the 
Wolga,  in  Latin  Volga^  which  has  its  fource  in 
the  foreft  of  Wolconlki,  and  is  one  of  the  largeft  ri- 
vers in  the  world ;  for  it  runs  a  courfe  of  above  two 
tl^oufand  miles  before  it  falls  into  the  Cafpian  fea. 
Its  banks  are  generally  fertile,  and  though  not  fuf- 
ficiently cultivated,  on  account  of  the  frequent  in- 
jcurlions  of  the  Tartars;  yet  the  foil  naturally  pro- 
<iuces  all  kinds  of  efculent  herbs,  and  in  particular 
afparagus,  of  a  very  extraordinary  fize  and  goodnefs. 
It  receives  feveral  confiderable  rivers,  among  which 
are  the  Occa  and  Cama,  and  difcharges  itfelf  through 
fieveral  mouths  into  the  Cafpian  fea,  by  which  means 
it  forms  many  iflands.  The  Don,  the  Tanais  of  the 
ancients,  called  Tuna  or  D una  by  the  Tartars,  which 
has  its  fource  not  far  from  Tula  in  the  Iwano  Oflero, 
or  St.  John's  Lake.     It  firft  runs  from  north  to  fouth, 
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and  after  its  conflux  with  the  Sofna,  direds  its  courfc 
from  weft  to  eaft,  and  in  feveral  large  windings^ 
again  runs  from  north  to  fouth  -,  but  at  length  di- 
viding into  three  channels,  falls  into  the  fea  of  Afoph.  . 
The  l3on,  in  its  courie,  approaches  fo  near  the  Wol- 
ga,  that  in  one  place  the  di (lance  between  them  is 
but  one  hundred  and  forty  werfts,  or  about  eighty 
Englifh  miles.  The  Dwina  is  a  very  large  river*,  the 
name  fignifics  Double,  it  being  formed  by  the  con- 
flux of  the  Sukona  and  the  Yug.  This  river  divides 
itleif  into  two  branches  or  channels  near  Archangel, 
from  whence  it  runs  into  the  White  Sea. 

The  Nieper,  the  ancient  Boryfthenes,  arifes  from 
a  morals  in  the  foreft  of  Wolconfld,  about  i20  miles 
above  Smolenfld,  and  forms  feveral  windings  through 
Lithuania,  Little  Rulfia,  the  country  of  the  Zaporo 
Cofl!acs,  and  a  traft  inhabited   by  the  Nagaian  Tar- 
tars ;  and  after  forming  a  marlhy  lake  of  fixty  werfts 
in  length,  and  in   many  places  two,  four,  or  even 
ten  v/ertis  in  breadth,  difcharges  itleif  into  the  Black 
Sea.     The  banks  on  this  river  are  on  both  fides  ge- 
nerally lr[.h,  and  the  foil  excellent  •,  but  in  fummer 
the  water  is  not  very  wholefome.      The  Nieper  has 
no  lefs  than  thirteen  waier-falls  within  the  fpace  of 
fixty  werfts  •,   yet  in  fpring  during  the  land-floods, 
fempty  veficls  may  be  hauled  over  them.     There  is 
but  one  bridge  over  this  river,  and  that  is  a  floating 
one,  at  Kiew,  one  thoufmd  fix  hundred  thirty-eight 
paces  in  length.      1  his  bridge  is  taken  away  about 
the  end   of  September,  to  give  the  flakes  of  ice  a 
free  paflage  down  the  river,  and  is  again  put  together 
in  fpring.     There  are  to  be  feen  on  this  river  a  great 
number  of  mills  ere<^ted  in  boats. 

The  lake  of  Ladoga,  fituated  between  the  gulph 
of  Finland  and  tlie  lake  of  Onega,  is  efteemed  the 
krgeft  lake  in  Europe,  and  is  luppofed  to  exceed  any 
other  for  its  plenty  of  fifti,  among  which  are  alfo 
feals.  It  is  15c  miles  in  length,  and  90  in  breadth. 
This  lake  is  full  of  quick- fands,  which  being  moved 
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from  place  to  place,  by  the  frequent  ftorms  to  which 
it  is  llibjeft,  caufe  feveral  (helves  along  its  courfe, 
which  often  prove  fatal  to  the  flat-bottomed  veiTels 
of  the  JluiTians.  This  induced  Peter  the  Great  to 
caufe  a  canal,  near  feventy  Englifn  miles  in  length, 
fevenry  feet  in  breadth,  and  ten  or  eleven  deep,  to 
be  cut  at  a  vaft  expence  from  the  fouth-weft  extre- 
mity of  this  lajce  to  the  fca.  This  great  work  was 
begun  in  the  year  1718,  and  though  vigoroufly  pro- 
fecuted,  was  not  compleated  till  the  year  1732,  in 
the  reign  of  the  emprefs  Anne.  This  canal  has 
twenty-five  fluices  upon  it,  and  feveral  rivers  run 
into  it.  At  the  diftance  of  every  werft  along  its 
banks,  is  a  pillar  marked  with  the  number  of  werfts ; 
and  it  is  the  conftant  employment  of  a  regiment  of 
foldiers  to  keep  the  canal  in  repair. 

The  moit  fertile  part  of  Rulfia  is  near  the  frontiers 
of  Poland,  where  the  inhabitants  are  able  to  fupply 
their  neighbours  with  corn.  The  northern  parts  are 
not  only  extreamly  cold,  but  marlliy,  and  over-run 
with  forefts,  chiefly  inhabited  by  wild  beads,  fie- 
fide  domeftic  animals,  there  are  in  RufTia  wild  beeves, 
rein-deer,  martens,  white  and  black  foxes,  ermines, 
and  fables,  whofe  Ikins  make  the  beft  furs  in  the 
wodd  •,  ab  alfo  hyenas  or  gluttons,  bears  and  wolves. 

Before  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  the  Ruffians 
were  little  better  than  favages  •,  but  that  wife  prince, 
by  incredible  application,  and  a  proper  mixture  of 
feverity  and  mildnefs,  wrought  fo  happy  a  change 
in  their  manners,  as  in  a  great  meafure  lets  them  on 
a  level  with  the  other  civilized  nations  of  Europe. 

The  Ruffians  are,  for  the  moft  part,  of  the  middle 
ilature,  though  many  of  them  are  tall  and  comely. 
The  common  people  are  fond  of  their  ancient  cuf- 
toms ;  and  though  the  majority  of  them  have  been 
gradually  brought  to  fubmit  to  modern  improve- 
ments, many  chufe  to  fuffer  great  inconveniences,  , 
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beards,  and  conform  %o  fome  regulations  with  refpeift 
to  religion.  ^ 

The  Ruffian  women  are  extremely  fond  of  paint, 
and  confider  a  ruddy  complexion  as  the  very  cflence 
pf  beauty  ;  fo  that  in  the  Ruffian  language,  red  and 
beautiful  are  fynonimous  terms.     Even  the  poorer 
ibrt  among  the  women,  in  order  to  mend  their  com- 
plexion,   will  beg  money  to    buy  paint.     By  this 
jTieans  they  daub  themfelves  ib  much,  as  to  conceal 
the  graces  which  nature  may  be  prefumed  to  have 
beftowed  on  them :  for  they  generally  profefs,  that 
if  they  had  fufficient  plumpnefs,  they  can  procure 
themfelves  beauty.     The  drefs  of  the  common  people 
in  Ruffia  is  mean  -,  they  are  cloathed  with  long  coats, 
made  of  drefled  (heep-fkins,  with  the  wool  toward 
their  bodies  -,  their  legs  and  feet  are  fwaddled  with  a 
coarfe  cloth,   fecured  by  a  cord  of  reeds,  and  their 
fandals  arc  of  the  fame  materials  -,  their  caps  arc  lined 
with  fur,  and  cover  the  ears  and  neck,  as  well  as 
the  head :    they  wear  falhes  round  their  waifts,  and 
double  gloves,  one  of  woollen,  and  the  other  of  lea- 
ther, which  take  in  the  hand  without  any  diftinftion, 
except  the  thumb,  and  thcfe  are  an  eflential  part  of 
^helr  clothing.     However,  people  of  any  rank  gene- 
rally drefs  as  we  do  in  England,  except  wearing  a 
full  great-coat  lined  with  fur,  with  a  deep  quilted 
or  fur-lined  cap,   when  they  go  abroad.     The  wo- 
men of  the  lower  clafs,  befide  their  petticoats,  wear 
Iheep-lkins  like  the  men  •,  but  thofe  who  move  in  a 
higher  fphere,  wear  flowered  filk-cloaks,  lined  with 
furs.     Perfons  of  both  fexes  hang  on  their  breaft  a 
crofs,  which  is  put  on  when  they  ar^  baptized,  and 
this  they  never  lay  alide  as  long  as  they  live.      The 
crofles  of  the  peafants  are  of  lead  •,  but  thofe  worn 
by.  perfons  of  wealth,  are  of  gold  or  filver.     The 
Ruffians  feldom  fail  of  bathing  twice  a  week  i  for 
*  which  purpofe,  almoft  every  houfe-keeper  is  provided 
with  a  bath-,  and  he  that  has  none  of  his  own,   goes 
fo  thofe  that  are  public.     It  is  remarkable,  that  they 
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pften  fally  out  naked  from  the  warm  bath,  run  about 
in  the  cold,  roll  themfclves  in  the  fnow,  and  then 
plunge  again  into  the  warm  water ;  and  this  viciffi- 
tude  of  heat  and  cold  they  confider  as  beneficial  to 
the  conftitution,  by  rendering  them  hardy  and  robuft. 

The  mod  ufual  method  of  building,  both  in  the 
towns  and  country  village's,  is  to  lay  one  beam  of 
wood  upon  another,  and  faftening  them  at  the  four 
corners,'  fill  up  the  crevices  between  the  beams  with 
mofs.  The  houfe  is  afterward  covered  with  (liingles, 
and  holes  are  made  in  the  timber  for  doors  and  win- 
dows. A  brick  ftove  or  large  oven  is  commonly 
made  in  the  houfes  of  the  pealimts,  and  takes  up  a 
fourth  part  of  the  area :  this  is  flat  at  the  top,  and 
boarded  •,  upon  it,  and  on  a  kind  of  fhelves  round  the 
room,  the  whole  family  fleep  without  beds. 

Their  furniture  confilb  of  three  benches,  an  ob- 
long table,  and  the  picture  of  a  faint  or  two.  Inftead 
of  candles  or  lamps,  the  Ruflian  peafants  ufually  burn 
long  fplintt  rs  of  deal.  The  apartments  are  as  black 
as  fo  many  chimnies  ;  for  the  fire-hearth  being  within 
the  ftove  above-mentioned,  which  has  no  other  vent 
for  the  fmokc  but  into  the  room,  the  walls  are  co- 
vered with  foot.  It  is  no  fooner  dark,  than  the 
houfes  fwarm  with  afpecies  of  infedls,  called  tarakans, 
which  are  a  kind  of  goat-chaffers.  The  beft  method 
of  keeping  them  out  is  burning  a  light  in  the  room 
till  break  of  day. 

The  infatiable  eagernefs  of  the  common  people 
after  fpirituous  liquors,  and  other  ftrong  drink,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  carnival  time,  is  in  a  great  meafure  ow- 
ing to  the  fe verity  of  the  winter,  the  rigorous  fafts 
they  obferve,  and  the  (lender  diet  they  live  upon 
throughout  the  year.  Their  food  chiefly  confifts  of 
turnips,  cabbage,  peafe,  large  cucumbers,  onions, 
and  coarfe  ill-tafted  fifli.  Their  drink  is  quas,  a  kind 
of  fmall  mead ;  and  even  among  the  gentry,  brandy 
always  makes  a  part  of  every  repaft.  Among  the 
lower  clafs,  it  is  generally  the  men  who  give  them- 
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felves  up  to  thefe  excefles,  though  it  is  not  uncorn- 
men  to  Jee  at  t^terlburgh  a  drunken  woman  ftagger- 
ing  along  the  ftreets.  Some  authors  indeed  fay,  tliat 
drunkcnnefs  is  lb  far  from  being  confidered  as  a 
crinv,  that  they  make  it  part  of  their  religion,  ancj 
that  they  do  nut  fhink  they  have  kept  a  hoHday  as 
they  ought,  if  thfy  are  not  drunk  before  night.* 
M  r.  Perry  affirms,  that  if  you  pafs  through  Mofcow 
on  a  holiday,  you  will  fee  both  priells  and  people 
Jie  drunk  upon  the  ground ;  and  if  you  go  to  help 
one  of  them  up,  he  will  tell  you,  by  way  of  ex- 
cufe,  *'  It  is  a  holiday."  He  adds,  that  their  ladies 
of  quality  are  fo  little  alhamed  of  drinking  to  excefs, 
chat  they  will  frankly  a'cknowlege  their  having  been 
very  drunk,  and  return  thanks  for  the  favour  to  their 
friends  who  made  them  lb. 

Not  only  the  common  people,  but  the  whole  na- 
tion, are  much  more  ufed  to  filh  than  flefh ;  for  their 
fafts  take  up  near  two- thirds  of  the  year,  during  which 
they  are  abfolutely  prohibited  by  their  religion  to 
tafte  of  animal  food  j  which  is  obfcrved  with  the  u^- 
moft  ftridnefs,  i 

A  perfon  may  travel  cheap,  and  with  great  expe- 
dition in  RufTia,  both  in  fummer  and  winter:  the 
pofl- roads  leading  to  the  chief  towns  are  very  exactly 
meafured,  with  the  werfts  marked,  and  the  poft-ftages 
fixed  at  proper  diftances ;  for  throughout  the  whole 
empire,  and  even  in  Siberia,  a  pillar,  infcribed  witji 
the  number  of  werfts,  is  created  at  the  end  of  each. 
The  expence  of  traveUing  in  this  manner,  is  fo  eafy, 
that  between  Riga  and  Peterfburgh,  the  hire  of  a 
poft-hoffe  for  every  werft  is  no  more  than  two  co- 
peiks  and  a  half,  which  is  one  penny  three  farthings 
llerlingi  between  Novogrod  and  Peterfburgh  only 
one  copeik  •,  and  between  Novogrod  and  Mofcow 
but  half  a  copeik.  Nothing  can  be  more  accommo- 
dated to  eafe  and  difpatch  than  traveUing  in  fledges 
during  the  winter,  when  the  earth  is  covered  deep 
with  fnow,  and  impJlffeble  fqr  wheel-carrLages :  fpr 

in 
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in  the  journey  Mr.  Hanway  made  in  that  feafon  from 
Molcow  to  Pctcrfourgh,  he  flcpt  in  his  flcd^c,  with- 
out waking,  while  he  advanced   100  wcrfts,  or  66 
Engliih  miles.     The  whole  road  between  thofe  two 
cities  was  marked  out  in  the  fnow  by  young  fir-trees 
planted  on  both  fides,   at  the    diftance    of  twenty 
yards,  which,  at  a  moderate  complication,  amount   , 
to  128,480  trees.      At  certain  diftances  were  alfo 
great  piles  of  wood,  to  be  fet  on  fire,  in  order  to 
give  light  to  the  emprefs  and  her  court,  if  they  paf- 
led  by  in  the  night.     On  thefe  occafions  her  imperial 
majefty  is  drawn  in  a  kind  of  houfe  that  contains  her 
bed,  a  table,  and  other  conveniencies,   where  four 
perlbns  may  take  a  repail.     This  worxlen  llru6lure, 
which  has  a  Hoping  roof,  and  fmall  windows  to  keep 
out  the   cold,  is  fixed  on  a  fledge,  and  drawn  by 
twenty-four  poll-horfes  •,  and  if  any  of  them  fail  on 
the  road,  others  are  ready  to  fuppiy  their  places. 
Our  author  obferves,  that  the  late  emprefs  was  gene- 
rally no  more  than  three  day's  and  nights  on  the  way, 
notwithftanding  her  having  leveral  fmall  palaces  at 
which  file  fometimes  (topped  to  refrefh  herfelf,  though 
the  diftance  is  488  Englifh  miles.     Peter  the  Great 
pnce  made  the  journey  in  forty-fix  hours,  but  did  not 
travel  in  the  fame  carriage,     Mr.  Bufching  obferves, 
that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  go  it  with  poll-horfes  in 
feventy-two  hours ;  and  that  a  commodious  fledge, 
drawn  by  a  pair  of  poft-horfes  for  that  journey,  may 
be  hired  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  rubi  :s. 

The  Ruffian  language  derives  its  origin  from  the 

Sclavonian,  but  at  prefent  it  is  very  different  from  it ; 

and,  with  regard  to  religious  fubjefts,    is  enriched 

with  a  great  number  of  Greek  words.     The  alphabet 

confuis  of  forty-two  letters,  moft  of  them  Greek  cha- 

radlers,  as  they  v/cre  written  in  the  ninth  century : 

but  as  the  latter  did   not  exprefs  every  particular 

^  found  in  the  Sclavonian  language,  recourfe  was  had 

I  %o  feveral  Hebrew  letters,  and  to  the  invention  of 

,ibme  arbitiary  figns.      In  the  different  parts  of  the 

i  Ruffian  empire  various  di^ileds  are  ufed,  as  the  Muf- 
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covite,  the  Novogrodian,  the  Ukrainian,   and  that 
of  Archangel. 

The  Ruffians  profcfs  the  religion  of  the  Greek 
church,  which  was  firft  embraced  by  the  great  du- 
chefs  Ogla,  fovcreign  of  Ruflia,  in  the  955th  year 
after  the  birth  of  Chrill.  The  external  part  of  their 
religion  confifts  in  the  number  and  feverity  of  their 
fafts,  in  which  they  far  exceed  the  Romilh  church. 
Their  ufual  weekly  fafts  are  on  Wednefdays  and  Fri- 
days. In  lent,  they  neither  eat  flelh,  milk,  eggs, 
nor  butter-,  but  confine  thcmfclycs  to  vegetables, 
bread,  and  fifh  fried  in  oil- 

The  RufTians  are  great  enemies  to  the  worlhip  of 
graven  images,  and  yet  are  fo  abfurdly  inconfiflent, 
that,  in  their  private  devotions,  they  kneel  before  a 
pidture  of  our  Saviour,  the  Virgin  Mary,  St.  Ni- 
cholas, or  fome  other  faint,  which  is  an  indifpenfible 
piece  of  furniture  in  their  clofet.  To  this  they  bow 
ievcral  times,  making  the  fign  of  the  crofs  with  their 
thumb,  fore-finger,  and  third-finger,  on  the  breaft, 
forehead,  and  Ihoulders  •,  at  the  fame  time  repeating, 
in  a  low  voice,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  forrie  fhort 
ejaculations;  particularly,  "  Lord  be  merciful  to 
me."  Indeed  they  feldom  pafs  by  a  church  without 
uttering  of  thefe  words,  at  the  fame  time  bowing  and 
croffing  themfelves,  without  paying  the  lead  regard 
to  any  perfon  who  happens  to  be  prefent. 

Many  of  the  common  people,  and  even  fome  per- 
fons  of  rank,  either  by  way  of  penance,  or  from  other 
motives  of  humiliation,  proftrate  themfelves  on  their 
faces  at  the  entrance  of  the  churches  ;  and  thofe  who 
are  confcious  of  having  contradcd  any  impurity,  for- 
bear entering  the  church,  but  ftand  at  the  door. 
The  church  bells  are  often  rung ;  and  as  ringing  is 
counted  a  branch  of  devotion,  the  towns  are  pro- 
vided with  a  great  number  of  bells,  which  make,  as 
it  were,  a  continual  chiming.  The  divine  fervice  is 
entirely  performed  in  the  Sclavonian  tongue,  which 
the  people  do  not  underftand,  as  it  is  very  different 
from  the  modern  Ruffian ;  and  this  fervice  confifts 
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of  abundance  of  trifling  ceremonies,  long  mafles, 
ringing,  and  pnyers-,  all  which  are  performed  by 
the  priefts,  the  congregation  only  repeating,  '*  Lord 
"  be  merciful  to  me."  They  fometimes  add  a  ledlure 
from  one  of  the  fathers  i  but  there  are  few  churches 
in  which  fermons  arc  ever  delivered,  and  even  in 
thofe  they  preach  but  fcldom. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  convents  for  the  reli- 
gious of  both  fexes  in  the  Ruflian  empire;  but  Peter  I. 
prudently  ordered,  that  no  perfon  rfiould  be  allowed 
to  enter  on  a  monadic  life  before  fifty  years  of  agR : 
but  this  regulation  has  been  repealed  fince  his  death, 
it  being  thought  proper  to  (hew  a  greater  condefcen- 
fion  to  the  monafteries :  however,  no  man  is  permit- 
ted to  turn  monk  till  he  is  thirty,  nor  no  woman  to 
turn  nun  till  flie  is  fifty ;  and  even  then  not  without 
the  exprefs  approbation  and  licence  of  the  holy  fynod. 
Learning  was  but  little  known  in  Ruflla  before  the 
reign  of  Peter  the  Great;  but  that  illuftrious  monarch 
fpared  neither  expence  nor  trouble  to  difpel  the  clouds 
of  ignorance  which  ovcrfpread  his  empire,  and  to  in- 
fpire  his  fubjecls  with  a  tafte  for  the  arts  and  fciences : 
he  founded  an  academy  of  fciences,  an  univerfity^ 
and  a  feminary  at  Peterlburgh ;  befide  other  fchools 
in  the  different  parts  of  his  empire :  invited  perfons 
of  learning  from  England,  Germany,  France,   and 
Holland,  to  fettle  at  Peterfbiirgh :  collected  a  great 
number  of  books;  and  encouraged  his  fubjeds  to 
travel  into  thofe  countries  where  the  arts  and  fciences 
flourillied.     Thefe  wife  and  laudable  meafures  were 
continued  after  his  death,  and  the  emprefs  Elizabeth 
eredked  an  univerfity  and  two  feminaries  at  Mofcow. 
All  the  mechanic  arts  and  trades  are  continually 
improving  in  RufTia,  and  thefe  improvements  are  far 
from  being  entirely  owing  to  the  foreigners  who  re- 
fide  among  them ;  for  the  natives  being  fpurred  on 
by  emulation,  frequently  equal,  and  fometimes  ex- 
ceed their  mailers.  They  were  formerly  almoft  folely 
employed  in  agriculture,  feeding  of  cattle,  hunting, 
and  fiftiing.     They  excelled  indeed  in  making  Ruffia 

leatlicr. 
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leather,  which  had  been  long  pradlifcd  by  them  ;  hue 
they  were  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  more  inge- 
nious mechanic  arts.  Great  numbers  of  excellent 
artificers,  invited  by  Peter  the  Great,  fettling  in  his 
dominions,  the  Ruffians  (hewed  that,  with  proper 
inltru6bions,  they  did  not  want  the  capacity  of  being 
taught  i  and  they  have  now  flourilhing  manufactures 
of  ieveral  kinds.     -;>~'    <      "        ♦  :- 

Rulfia  afibrds  a  variety  of  articles  of  commerce, 
that  are  of  great  ufe  to  forci^mersi  and,  as  the  exports 
of  this  country  far  exceed  its  imports,  the  balance 
of  trade  is  confiderably  in  its  favour.  The  Ruffian 
home  commodities  arc  fable j  and  black  furs ;  the 
fkinsof  blue  and  white  foxes,  ermines,  hyenas,  linxes, 
fquirrels,  bears,  panthers,  wolves,  martins,  wild  cats, 
white  hares,  &c.  Likewife  Ruffia  leather,  copper, 
iron,  ifing-glafs,  tallow,  pitch,  tar,  linfeed  oil,  train 
oil,  rofin,  honey,  wax,  potaffi,  falt-fiffi,  hemp,  flax, 
thread,  calimancoes,  Ruffia  linen,  fail-cloth,  mats, 
caftor,  Siberian  muflc,  mamonts  teeth  and  bones,  as 
they  are  called;  foap,  feathers,  hogs  briftles,  timber, 
&c.  to  which  may  be  added  the  Chinefe  goods,  rhu- 
barb, and  other  drugs,  with  which  the  Ruffians  partly 
furniffi  the  reft  of  Europe. 

The  trade  to  China  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  cara- 
vans, and  partly  by  private  adventures.  The  mofl: 
valuable  commodities,  and  thofe  in  the  greatefl:  quan- 
tity, carried  by  the  Rufllans  to  China  arc  fursj  in  re- 
turn for  which  they  bring  back  gold,  tea,  filks,  cotton, 
ftrc.  The  trade  to  Perfia,  by  the  way  of  Aftracan  and 
the  Cafpian  fea,  is  confiderablej  and  the  returns  are 
made  in  raw  ffiks  and  filk  fluff's.  The  trade  with  the 
Calmucs,  which  is  entirely  in  private  hands,  confifts 
of  ail  kinds  of  iron  and  copper  utenfils  j  in  return 
for  which  they  receive  cattle,  provifions,  and  fome- 
times  gold  and  filver ;  but  this  trade  is  of  no  great 
importance.  The  trade  to  Bochara,  one  of  the  chief 
towns  of  Ufl^ec  Tartary,  is  either  for  ready  money  or 
by  bartering  of  goods  for  Cured  lamb  flcins,  Indian 
filks,  and  fometimes  gems  brought  to  the  yearly  fair 
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of  Samarkand.  The  traders  in  the  Ukraine  fell  all 
kinds  of  provifions  to  the  Crim  Tartars  -,  and  alfo 
carry  on  a  trade  with  the  Greek  merchants  at  Con- 
ftantinople.  The  inhabitants  of  ^iow  trade  to  Silefia 
ih  cattle  and  RiilTia  leather.        ^  t?  '    '     > 

The  Enelilh  enjoyed  confiderable  privileges  in 
trade  fo  early  as  the  reign  of  the  czar  Iwan  Bafilo- 
witz,  to  whom  captain  Chancellor  delivered  a  letter 
frotn  Edward  VI.  in  1553,  and  received  a  licence  to 
trade,  which  was  renewed  by  Peter  the  Great.  In 
I742,  a  treaty  of  commerce  was  concluded  between 
Ruflia  and  England,  by  which  it  was  ftipulated,  that 
the  Englifh  fliould  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  fend- 
irtg  goods  through  RufTia  into  Perfia :  but  captain 
Elton,  an  Englilhman,  having  entered  into  the  fef- 
vice  of  Nadir  Shah,  and  built  fliips  on  the  Cafpian 
fca  for  that  monarch,  the  Ruflians,  together  with 
the  troubles  in  Perfia,  put  a  (top  to  this  trade.  The 
Englilh,  however,  ftill  carry  on  a  confiderable  trade 
with  Ruflia,  which  exceeds  that  of  any  other  nation* 

The  Dutch  carry  on  the  greatell  trade,  next  to  the 
Englifh,  with  the  Ruffians.  Bills  of  exchange  are 
drawn  at  Peterfburgh  on  Amfterdam  only,  on  which 
account  the  traders  of  other  countries,  who  give  com- 
miflion  for  buying  Ruffian  commodities  at  Peterf- 
burgh, are  obliged  to  procure  credit,  or  to  have 
proper  funds  at  Amfterdam.    ^    ''"^    .  *     » . 

The  trade  to  Peterfburgh  is  now  carried  to  a  great 
height,  for  the  number  of  fliips  which  entered  that 
port  in  1 75 1  from  Hngland,  Holland,  France,  Nor-* 
way,  Denmark,  Lubcc,  Hamburgh,  Stetin,  Roftoc, 
Kiel,  Pruffia,  Sweden,  and  Dantzic,  amounted  to  two 
hundred  and  ninety.  Indeed  there  is  no  nation  in  the 
world  more  inclined  to  commerce  than  the  Ruffians 
are  at  prefent ;  but  they  are  fo  full  of  chicanery  and 
art,  that  a  foreigner  cannot  be  too  much  on  his  guard 
in  his  dealings  with  them. 

All  the  Ruffian  coins,  ducats  excepted,  have  in- 
fcriptions  in  the  Ruffian  tongue.  The  gold  coins  are 
imperial  ducats  j  and  the  largeft  filvcr  coin  is  the 

ruble, 
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ruble,  the  value  of  which  rifes  and  falls  according  to 
the  courfe  of  exchange.  A  ruble  in  RulTia  is  equal 
to  an  hundred  copeiks,  or  four  fliillings  and  lix- 
pence  fterhng.  The  other  filver  coins  are  half  rubles, 
which  are  called  poltinnics  and  quarter  rubles.  A. 
graphe,  or  griwe,  is  of  the  value  often  copeiks*,  and 
ten  griwes  are  equal  to  a  ruble.  The  copper  coins  arc 
acopeik,  which  is  of  the  value  of  about  a  halfpenny; 
a  denga,  or  denufhka,  two  of  which  make  a  copeik ; 
and  a  polufhka,  which  is  a  quarter  of  a  copeik. 
There  are  no  other  foreign  pieces  current  in  Ruflia 
than  ducats,  Holland  rixdollars,  and  Albert  dollars. 

The  antient  fovereigns  of  Ruflia  ftiled  themfclves 
great  dukes,  and  afterward  czars  -,  but  Peter  the  Great 
affumed  the  title  of  emperor,  and  that  title  is  now 
given  him  by  all  Europe.  The  titles  of  the  emperor 
at  full  length  are.  Emperor  and  fole  fovereign  of  all 
the  Ruflias,  fovereign  lord  of  Mofcow,  Kiow,  Wlo- 
dimiria,  Novcgrod  -,  czar  in  Cafan,  Aftracan,  and  Si- 
beria i  lord  of  Plelkow ;  great  duke  of  Smolenfko ; 
duke  of  Efthonia,  Livonia,  and  Carelia  j  of  Tweria, 
Ingria,  Pernia,  Wiatkia,  Bulgaria,  and  lord  of  feveral 
other  territories ;  great  duke  of  Novogrod,  in  the 
low  country  of  Tlhernickow,  Refan,  Roftow,  larof- 
law,  Bielo-fero,  Uldoria,  Obdoria,  Condinia;  em- 
peror of  all  the  northern  parts ;  lord  of  the  territory 
of  Juweria-,  of  the  Carthalinian,  Grewzinian,  and 
Georgian  czars ;  of  the  Kabardinian,  Circaffjan,  and 
Gorian  princes ;  and  lord  and  fupream  ruler  of  many 
other  countries  and  territories. 

Since  the  reign  of  Iwan  Bafilowitz,  the  arms  of 
Ruflia  have  been,  or,  an  eagle  difplayed  fable,  hold- 
ing a, golden  icepter  and  monde  in  his  talons  :  over 
the  eagle's  head  are  three  crowns,  and  on  its  breaft  it 
bears  a  fhield,  with  the  arms  of  Mofcow  in  the  center, 
encompaffed  by  fix  others,  which  are  thofe  of  Allra- 
can,  Siberia,  Cafan,  Kioy/,  and  Wlodimiria. 

The  power  of  the  Ruflfian  emperor  is  as  abfolute 
and  unlimited  as  poflible.  Peter  the  Great  publiflied 
an  ordinance,  by  which  the  fuccefllon  was  entirely  to 
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■  depend  on  the  will  and  pleafnre  of  the  reigning  fove- 
reign  -,  and  this  is  the  only  written  fundamental  law 
in  relation  to  the  fucceflion.    •  ■^'     •  - 

The  Ruffian  court  has  always  been  very  numerous 
and  magnificent,  it  being  filled,  particularly  on  fo- 
lemn  occafions,  by  the  bojars  or  privy  counfellors; 
and  by  the  nobles  and  gentry,  who  are  obliged  to  pay 
a  conftant  attendance,  by  titles  of  honour  and  diftinc- 
tion,  without  any  l^dary :  as  the  carvers,  who  are  al- 
ways two  of  the  firft  nobility,  and,  whofe  employment 
is  efteemed  extreamly  honourable  -,  the  fewers,  who 
carry  meffages  of  importance,  receive  ambafladors, 
&c.  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  bed-chamber.  Thefe 
two  laft  titles  are  given  to  a  great  number  of  perfons, 
and  defcend  from  father  to  fon,  though  they  are  gene- 
rally confirmed  by  the  prince ;  and  lattly,  by  the  chief 
merchants. 

The  revenues  of  the  Ruffian  empire  are  varioufly 
computed,  fome  reckoning  that  they  amoiint  to  fixty 
millions  of  rubles,  others  to  twenty  millions,  and 
.others  again  to  no  more  than  eight  millions  a  year: 
but  Mr.  Voltaire  fays,  that,  according  to  the  Ruffian 
finances  in  1725,  they  amounted  to  tliirteen  million* 
of  rubles,  reckoning  only  the  taxes  and  duties  paid 
in  money,  exclufive  of  what  is  paid  in  kind  ;  and  he 
adds,  that  this  fum  was  then  fufficicn:  to  nrtaintain 
three  hundred  and  thirty-nine  thoufand  five  hundred 
foldiers  and  failers  -,  and  that  both  the  revenue  and 
troops  have  increafed  fince.  It  is,  however,  very 
certain,  that  the  imperial  revenues  bear  no  proportion 
to  the  vaft  extent  of  the  Ruffian  dominions  j  that  they 
do  not  all  confift  of  ready  money,  the  country  in 
many  places  furnilhing  recruits  for  the  army  inftead 
of  it;  and  mod  of  the  inhabitants  of  Siberia  pay  their 
tribute  in  furs. 

According  to  the  ftate  of  th«  Ruffian  forces  drawn 
up  by  Van  Hoven  in  the  year  1 746,  the  army  then 
confiftcd  of  cwo  hundred  and  forry-fix  thoufand  four 
hundred  and  ninety-four  regulars,  and  a  hundred  and 
twenty  thoufand  irregulars.     The  fleet  confifted  of 
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twenty-four  Ihips  of  the  line,  feven  frigates,  thr«e 
bomb-ketches,  and  two  flat  boats,  befide  the  galley 
fleet  at  Feterlburgh,  confifting  of  a  hundred  and  two 
gallies.  The  fleet  has  continued  pretty  nearly  the 
fame  fince  that  time  -,  for  though  fome  new  fliips  have 
been  built,  others  have  become  unfit  for  fervice^  The 
men  of  war  are  laid  up  at  Revel  and  Cronfl:adt,  and 
the  gallies  at  Peterfburgh.  The  Ruflians  indeed  have 
no  very  good  harbour  in  the  Baltic*,  the  water  at 
Cronftadt,  by  being  too  frelh,  does  confiderable  da- 
mage to  the  fhips  that  lie  there  5  befide,  the  r^.outh 
of  the  harbour  is  too  narrow,  and  furroundcd  '*'ith 
rocks  and  dangerous  fands»  and  is  feldoni  clear  of  ice 
before  the  end  of  May :  nor  have  they  now  any  con- 
flant  fleet  in  the  Cafpian  fea. 

The  government  of  Mofcow  is  the  beft  cultivated 
and  the  mofl:  populous  in  the  whole  empire,  and  may 
be  called  the  garden  of  Ruflia.  It  contains  eleven 
provinces,  the  principal  places  in  which  are  the  city 
of  Mofcow  and  Yaroflawl. 

Mofcow,  the  antient  capital  of  the  Ruflian  empire, 
and  the  refidence  of  the  czars,  is  fituated  in  the  circle 
of  its  own  name,  in  55°  40'  latitude,  and  38°  eafl: 
longitude  J  1414  miles  north-eaft  of  London.  It 
Hands  in  a  pleafant  plain  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Moflvwa,  from  which  it  derives  its  name.  Mr.  Han- 
way  fays,  that  river  runs  through  it,  and,  making 
many  windings,  adds  a  very  ftriking  beauty  to  the 
city  ;  but  in  fummer  it  is  in  many  places  llaallow  and 
unuavigable.  Several  eminences,  interfperled  with 
groves,  gardens,  and  lawns,  form  the  moft  delights 
nil  prolpetts.  It  is  built  fomewhat  after  the  ealtern 
manner,  it  having  but  few  regular  ftreets,  and  a 
great  number  of  houfes  with  gardens.  The  number 
of  the  churches  in  the  city  is  computed  at  fixteen  hun- 
dred, among  which  are  eleven  cathedrals,  and  two 
hundred  and  feventy-one  parifh  churches;  the  reft 
either  belong  to  convents,  or  may  be  confidered  as 
private  chapels.  Near  the  churches  arc  hung  up  le- 
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Vfcral  large  bells,  which  are  kept  continually  chimin^ 
Qne  of  thefe  is  of  a  itupendous  fize,  arid,  our  author 
obferves,  affords  a  furprifing  proof  of  the  folly  of 
thofe ,  who  caufed  it  to  be  made^  but  the  RufTians 
have  from  time,  immemorial  been  extreamly  fond  of 
great  bells.  ^  This  bell  is  443772  pounds  weight,  and 
was  caft  in  the  reign  of  the  emprefs  Anne :  biit  the 
beam  on  which  it  hung  being  burnt,  it  fell,  and  a 
large  piece  is  broke  out  of  it.  Many  of  the  churches 
have  gilt  fteeples,  and  are  magnificently  decorated 
within  with  paintings  •,  but  indeed  moft  of  thefe  are 
miferable  daubings,  without  lliade  or  perfpeftive. 

The  number  of  public  edifices  and  fquares  at  Mof- 
cow  amount  to  forty-three.  The  mean  houfes  are 
indeed  much  more  numerous  than  thofe  that  are  well 
built  j  the  latter  are,  however,  daily  increafing;  but, 
aS  only  a  part  of  the  llreets  is  paved,  they  are  very 
dirty.  y 

The  city  is  divided  into  four  circles,  one  within 
another.  The  interior  circle,  or  the  Kremelin,  which 
fignifies  a  fortrefs,  contains  the  following  remarkable 
buildings:  the  old  imperial  palace,  pleafure-houfe, 
and  (tables,  a  victualling-  houfe,  the  palace  which  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  patriarch,  nine  cathedrals,  five 
convents,  four  parifli  churches,  the  arfenal,  with  the 
public  colleges,  and  other  offices.  AU  the  churches 
in  the  Kremelin  have  beautiful  fpires,  moft  of  them 
gilt,  or  covered  with  filver.  The  architedure  is  in 
the  Gothic  tafte ;  but  the  infide  of  the  churches  richly 
ornamented.  From  the  above  circle  you  pafs  over  a 
handfome  ftone  bridge  into  the  fecond,  which  is  called 
Kitaigorod,  or  theChinefe-town.  There  are  here  five 
llreers,  two  cathedrals,  eighteen  parilh  churches,  four 
convents,  thirteen  noblemen's  houfes,  and  nine  pub- 
lic edifices  :  thefe  are  the  chief  difpcniary,  from  which 
place  the  whole  «mpire  is  fuppiied  with  medicines: 
the  mint,  which  is  a  fuperb  ftrudlure :  a  magazine, 
or  warc-houfe,  to  which  all  goods  are  brought  before 
they  have  paid  duty  :' the  cuftom-houle:  tfiq  ambaf- 
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fador's  palace,  which  is  now  converted  into  a  filK 
manufaftory ;  a  printing- houfe :  a  court  of  judica- 
ture :  the  phyfic  garden,  and  the  exchange.  The 
third  circle  liirrounds  the  former,  and  is  named  Bel- 
gorod, or  the  white  Town,  from  a  white  wall  with 
which  it  is  encompaffed.  It  is  alfo  called  the  Czar's 
Town.  It  includes  feventy-fix  parilh  churches,  feven 
abbeys,  eleven  convents,  and  nine  public  edifices: 
thefe  are  two  palaces,  a  cannon  foundery,  two  markets, 
a  brewhoufe,  a  magazine  of  provifions,  the  falt-fi(h 
harbour,  and  the  Bafil  garden.  At  the  timber- 
market  are  fold  new  wooden  houfes,  which  may  be 
taken  to  pieces  and  put  together  again,  where  the 
purchafer  pleafes. 

The  fourth  circle,  called  Semlanoigorod,  that  is, 
a  town  furrounded  with  ramparts  of  earth,  inclofes  the 
three  preceding  parts,  and  its  ramparts  include  an 
area  of  great  extent.  The  entrance  was  formerly  by 
thirty-four  gates  of  timber,  and  two  of  ftone ;  but  at 
prefent  only  the  two  lad  are  (landing.  Over  one  of 
thefe  gates  is  a  mathematical  fchool,  and  an  obferva- 
tory.  This  circle  contains  a  hundred  and  three  pa- 
rilh  churches,  two  convents,  an  imperial  liable,  an 
arfenal  for  artillery,  a  mint,  a  magazine  for  provi- 
fions, and  a  cloth  manufaftory.  Hound  thefe  prin- 
cipal parts  of  the  city  lie  the  fuburbs,  which  are  of 
great  extent,  and  contain  fixty  parilh  churches  and 
ten  convents.  •   -  --    - 

The  number  of  inhabitants  are  fuppofed  to  amount 
to  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand. 

Mofcow  has  greatly  declined  fince  the  building  of 
Peterfburgh,  and  its  being  made  the  feat  of  the  em- 
pire. It  has  often  fuffered.  by  fires,  and  in  1737, 
1 748,  and  1 752,  a  confiderable  part  of  it  was  reduced 
to  allies,  efpecially  by  the  laft  fire,  which  confomed 
above  half  the  city,  together  with  the  noble  difpenfary 
and  the  czarina's  ftables.  But  the  houfes  are  always 
foon  rebuilt  after  fuch  a  calamity,  they  being  for  the 
moil:  part  formed  of  very  mean  materials. 

We 
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Wc  (hall  now  give  a  particular  defcription  of  Pc- 
tcrfburgh,  one  of  the  capitals  of  the  Ruflian  empire. 
The  beginning  and  increafe  of  this  great  city  were 
very  extraordinary  -,  for,  till  the  year  1 703,  the  only 
buildings  on  the  fpot  where  it  (lands  were  two  fmall 
fiftiing-huts.  But  Peter  the  Great  having  in  that  year 
taken  the  town  of  Nyenlhanze,  feated  on  the  Neva, 
and  made  himfelf  malier  of  this  country,  its  commo- 
dious fituation  for  the  Baltic  trade  induced  him  to 
build  a  town  and  fortrefs  here,  and  he  immediately 
began  to  put  his  project  in  execution. 

It  was  mdeed  firft  defignedonly  for  a  place  of  arms,' 
to  which  all  kinds  of  military  ftores  might  be  conve- 
niently brought  from  the  interior  parts  of  the  empire,, 
by  which  means  the  war  with  Sweden  might  be  carried 
on  with  more  vigour  and  difpatch.  Hence  the  public 
edifices  and  private  houfes  were  built;  only  with  tim- 
ber, and  neither  the  dock  nor  the  town  had  any  other 
fortifications  than  a  mean  rampart  of  earth,  nor  were 
the  ftreets  paved.  But  the  vidlory  at  Pultowa,  and 
the  conquelt  of  Livonia,  infpired  Peter  with  the  hopes 
of  being  able  to  preferve  his  conqueft,  and  to  »ender 
Peterfburgh  the  capital  of  his  empire.  His  fondnefs 
for  maritime  affairs,  a  defire  of  perpetuating  his  name 
by  having  it  called  by  that  of  St.  Peter,  and  his  aver- 
fion  to  Mofcow,  where,  in  his  younger  years,  he  had 
received  much  ill  treatment,  were  the  chief  motives 
that  induced  him  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  new  city 
that  might  become. the  capital  of  his  dominions. 

Peter  had  no  fooner  formed  this  defign,  than  he 
ordered  the  caftle  to  be  built  of  lione,  the  admiralty 
to  be  walled  in  with  the  fame  materials,  and  all  the 
buildings  to  be  ereded  in  a  more  handfome  and  dur- 
able manner. 

In  1 7 14  he  removed  the  council  to  Peterfburgh, 
and  noble  edifices  were  erefted  in  a  ftreight  line  for 
the  public  offices,  which,  in  1718,  werealfo  removed 
thither.  The  principal  families  of  Kuffia  were  like- 
wife  ordered  to  rcfide  there,  and  build  houfes  accord- 
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ing  to  thieir  abilities.  But  this  of  cafioned  fome  irre- 
gularity in  the  buildings;  for  the  nobility  and  burghers 
had  been  direfted  to  build  their  houfes  on  the  rfland 
of  Peterfburgh,and  many  public  and  private  ftrudliires 
were  accoi-dingly  erefted  there;  but,  in  1721,  the  em- 
peror determined  that  the  whole  town  (hould  (land  on 
the  iflandof  Wafili.  The  ftreets  were  marked  out,  ca- 
nals were  dug,  the  ifland  was  fortified  with  57  baftions, 
and  tlie  nobility  were  to  begin  their  houfes  a  fecond 
time :  but  the  death  of  the  emperor  put  a  ftojp  to  the 
execution  of  his  plan;  and  the  (tone  buildings  that 
had  been  erefted  went  to  ruin. ' 

The  Ruffian  nobility  were  naturally  averfe  to  fettle 
in  Peterfburgh,  as  they  could  neither  live  there  fo 
cheap,  nor  To  commodioufly  as  at  Mofcow.  The 
country  about  Peterfburgh  is  not  very  fertile,  fo  that 
provifions  are  brought  chither  from  a  great  diftance, 
and  muft  be  paid  for  in  ready  money ;  which  was  no 
fmall  grievance  to  the  nobility,  who  chiefly  fubfifted 
on  the  produce  of  their  eftates^  but  feldom  abounded 
in  cafh.  Befide,  Mofcow  feerhed'  much  fitter  for  be- 
ing the  iniperiil  feat,  as  it  is  in  the  center  of  the 
empire,  from  whence  juftice  might  be  hriore  eafily 
adminiftered,  and  the  national  revenue  be  receivcq 
and  difburfed  with  more  convenience  and  difpatch. 
Befide,  Peterfburgh  feerned  to  them  to  lie  too  neat 
the  frontiers  of  Sweden.  However,  this  city  in  the 
time  of  Peter  I.  became  large  and  fplertdid,  and  under 
his  fiiccefTors  received  additional  improvements,  f6 
that  it  is  now  ranked  among  the  largeft  and  moft  cle^ 
gant  cities  in  Europe. 

Peterfburgh  is  partly  feated  on  the  continent  of  In- 
gria  and  Finland,  among  thick  woods,  and  partly  on 
feveral  fmall  iflands  formed  by  the  branches  of  the 
Neva,  in  59°  57'  north  latitude,  and  31**  eaft  longi- 
tude from  London.  The  low  and  marlhy  foil  on 
which  it  (lands  has  been  confidefably'  raifed  with 
trunks  of  trees,  earth,  and  flone.  However,  its  fitii- 
ation  is  'pieafant,  and  the  air  falubrious.  The  city 
'^  about  fix  Englilh  miles  in  length,  and  as  many  in 
''    '"  '  '  breadth. 
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lareadth.  The  river  Neva  is  about  eight  hundred 
paces  broad,  and  near  Peterfburgh ;  but  has  not  every 
where  a  proportionable  depth  of  water,  Co  that  large 
merchant  fhips  are  cleared  at  Cronftadt,  and  the  men 
of  war  built  at  Peterfburgh  are  alfo  conveyed  thither 
by  means  of  certain  machines  called  camels. 

It  is  ranged  on  both  fides  of  the  Neva,  extending 
•near  jwo  Engliih  miles  from  eaft  to  weft.  At  the  up- 
per end  of  the  north  fide  is  the  citadel,  which  is  more 
famous  for  the  number  of  lives  it  coft  in  building, 
than  for  its  ftrength.   {t  contains  a  ftately  church,  in 
which  are  depofued  xhe  remains  of  its  founder,  Peter 
the  Great,  and  his-emprefs  Catharine;  and  it  is  alfo  a 
prifon  for  offenders  againft  the  flate.     The  city  has 
neither  walls  nor  gates ;  but  the  marlby  land  near  it 
to  the  north  and  fouth,  and  the  gulph  of  Finland  to 
the  caft,  render  it  difficult  of  approach  for  an  army. 
As  Peter  the  Great  took  Amfterdam  for  his  model,  it 
is  divi'  led  by  feveral  canals ;  but  from  the  reludtance 
with  which  it  was  originally  begun  by  his  fubjeds, 
and  from  errors  in  the  plan,  a  part  of  it  ftill  remains 
unexecuted,  and  in  others  the  houfes  are  too  near  the 
canal ;  but  thtre  are  fomc  regular,  broad,  and  well 
built  ftreets,  and  feveral  very  noble  edifices.     The 
emprefs's  fondnefs  for  building  has  contributed  to  the 
beauty  of  the  city,  for  befide  the  two  royal  palaces 
already  mentioned,  fhe  has  built  a  noble  one  faid  to 
be  intended  for  thi  Great  Duke.     Thefe  edifices  arc 
moftly  of  brick  plaftered  over,  fo  as  to  make  an  ele- 
gant appearance;  but  the  woric  is  generally  done  in 
a  hurry,  and  the  materials  arc  not  very  durable.     An 
Italian  archiceft  being  eftablirtied  in  RulTia,  notwith- 
standing the  difference  of  climate,  the  tafte  of  Italy 
is  adopted  in  almoft  all  their  houfes,  and  though  the 
feverity  of  the  cold  is  ib  great,  they  abound  much 
more  in  windows  than  our  houfes  in  England.    The 
number  of  people  in  Peterfburgh  is  generally  com- 
puted at  250,000,  including  the  garnfon,  which  is 
numerous  :  but  in  reckoning  the  fubjefts  throughout 
the  whole  empire,  it  is  laid  down  as  a  ruj^,  that  tjie 
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hundred  and  feventy-fifth  male  raifes  an  army  of 
near  50,000  men,  and  confequently,  fuppofing  an 
equal  number  of  females,  the  whole  may  be  reckoned 
17,500,000-,  but  the  tributary  Tartars,  the  Rufliaa 
Ukraine,  and  the  conquered  provinces  are  not  in-^ 
eluded  in  this  account. 

What  is  truly  deferving  admiration  in  Ruflia,  arc 
the  labours  of  the  immortal  Peter,  who  ftill  live^  not 
only  in  every  part  ot  the  government,  but  in  cv^ry 
^ork  of  art  and  defign.  We  can  hardly  fay  too  much 
of  this  prince  •,  his  chara6ler  is  admired  by  the  world 
\n  general,  but  particularly  by  the  part  of  it  that  he 
governed,  and  which  muft  ever  revere  his  memovy, 
16  long  as  they  retain  any  traces  of  his  vaft  genius  and 
Indefatigable  labours.     If,  in- the  revolutions  of  ages, 
they  (hould  again  decline  into  their  ancient  barbarity 
pf  manners,  they  never  will  giv^  a  ftronger  proof  of 
that  barbarity,  than  by  ceafing  to  venerate  his  na  ne. 
It  h^s  been  imputed  to  this  prince,  that  he  was 
pruel.     The  exa6t  rule  of  mercy  and  juftice  cannot 
always  be  obferved  by  every  mortal  man ;  and  lead 
pf  all  by  princes,  who  cannot  fearch  to  the  Bottom  of 
every  thing.     A  man  of  his  ftrcngth  of  refolution, 
cannot  be  fuppofed  to  have  a  heart  of  the  melting 
fort ;  and  the  ingratitude  and  infenfibility  of  his  fub- 
jefts,  their  repugnance  ta  accept  the  terms  of  their 
pwn  felicity  by  the  means  he  fought  it  for  them, 
means  fo  obvioufly  produ(51:ive  of  the  end,  and  yet  fo 
obftinately  refifted,  could  not  but  fire  him  with  fome 
refentment,  and  might  alfo  perfuade  him  they  could 
^e  ruled  only  by  a  rod  of  iron.  Thus  he  might  com- 
mit fome  afts  of  feverity,  but  that  he  put  men  to 
death  with  his  qwn  h^ndi-  Mr.  Hanway  is  perfuaded  is 
pot  true. 

•  '•  An  amorous  difpofition,  and  a  cruel  one,  are'com- 

•     patible  in    the    fame    perfon,    as  experience  often 

pvinces  J  but  cruelty  and  greatnefs  of  mind,  fuch  as 

this  prince  demonftrated,  are   not  compatible.     His 

*  grpat  foible  was  the  Jov^  of  women-,  he  was  not 

hQ^yeyer  profufe,  iior  evei)  generous  ip  his  amours. 
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jf  one  may  believe  the  reports  of  Mifs  Crofs,  who 
was  diftinguiflied  in  her  way,  by  the  emperor's  favour 
in  England.  .  In  Holland  he  was  feen  with  a  girl  in 
his  arms  at  a  comn.  jn  drinking-hoiife,  of  which  re- 
prcfentation  there  is  now  an  excellent  pidlure  in  the 
palace  at  PeterhofF.  A  g;ardener  once  threw  a  hough 
»t  him  for  his  amorous  advances  to  a  girl  who  was 
working  in  a  garden.  In  fhorr,  for  a  king  he  was  as 
little  elegant  as  expenlive  in  his  amours:  as  in  thing* 
of  the  higheft  moment,  fo  in  this  he  adted  according 
to  his  inclinations,  without  any  regard  to  forms. 

He  was  often  feen  to  weep  when  he  ordered  execu- 
tions.    Mifs  Hambleton,  a  maid  of  honour  to  the 
emprefs  Catherine,  had  an  amour  which  at  different 
times  produced  three  children:  Ihe  had  always  plead- 
ed ficknefs-,  but  Peter  being  fufpicious,  ordered  his 
phyfician  to  attend  her,  who  foonmade  the  difcovery. 
It  alfo  appeared  that  a  fenfe  of  (hame  had  triumphed 
over  her  humanity,  and  that  the  children  had  been 
put  to  death  as  foon  as  born.     Peter  enquired  if  the 
father  of  them  was  privy  to  the  murder ;  the  lady  in- 
fifted  that  he  was  innocent,  for  (he  had  always  de- 
ceived him,  by  pretending  they  were  fent  to  nurfe. 
Juftice  now  called  on  the  emperor  to  punifli  the  of- 
fence.    The  lady  was  much  beloved  by  the  emprefs^ 
who  pleaded  for  her;  as  to  the  amour  it  would  have 
been  pardonable,  but  not  the  murder.  Peter  fent  her 
to  the  caftle,  and  went  himfelf  to  vifit  her :  the  fad: 
being  confefled,  he  pronounced  her  fentence  with 
tears,  telling  her  that  his  duty  as  a  prince,  and  God's 
vicegerent,  called  on  him  for  that  juftice  which  her 
crime    had   rendered  indifpenfably   neceflfary;    and 
therefore  Ihe  muft  prepare  for  death.     He  attended 
her  alfo  on  the  fcaffold,  where  he  embraced  her  with 
the  utmoft  tendernefs  mixed  with  forrow :  and  fome 
fay,  that  when  her  head  was  ftruck  off,  he  took  it 
up  by  the  ear  whilft  the  lips  were  yet  trembling,  and 
JtifTed  them  :  a  circumftance  of  an  extraordinary  na- 
pre,  and  yet  not  incredible,  confidering  the  peculia- 
rities of  his  chara^^ef. 

How 
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How  generous  was  his  conduft  to  the  Swcdifli  pri- 
foncrs  attejr  the  battie  of  Poltowa!  He  ftruck  one  6f 
his  own  officers  for  fpeaking  difrefpeftfully  of  the 
king  of  Sweden,  and  faid  to  him,  *♦  Am  I  not  a  king, 
^*  and  might  not  my  fortune  have  been  the  fame 
*'  as  that  prince's  ?"  But  what  a  profufion  of  found 
politics  was  difplayed  in  his  taking  his  fword  from  his 
own  fide,  sind  prefcnting  it  as  a  token  of  his  favour 
to  the  Swedilh  general  Renchild,  upon  the  occafion 
of  that  general's  faying,  "  Though  the  king  my  maf- 
^'  ter  adted  contrary  to  my  opinion,  yet  I  thought 
•'  myfelf  bound,  as  a  faithful  fubjed,  to  obey  his 
**  commands.*' 

As  it  is  the  cuftom  with  us  to  interrupt  converfa- 
tlon  by  drinking  healths  at  table,  in  Ruifia  they  add 
alfo  another  impertinence,  by  their  fervants  offering 
wine  whether  ^ou  aflc  for  it  or  not.  Peter  was  in 
warm  dilputg  With  admiral  Apraxin,  when  the  vice- 
admiral  Sehavin  presented  him  with  a  falver  of  wine; 
the  emperor  impatiently  threw  back  his  arm,  which 
neceftarily  ovpr&t  the  falver,  and  (truck  the  admiral  t 
he  then  purfued  his  difcourfe  as  if  nothing  had  hap' 
pened ;  afterward  recollecting  himfelf,  he  alked  the 
admiral  Apraxin  if  he  had  not  ftruck  fomebody? 
Yes,  fays  he,  your  majefty  has  ftruck  the  vice- 
admiral  Senavin  -,  it  is  true,  he  was  in  the  wrong 
for  interrupting  your  majefty,  but  he  is  a  very  ho- 
"  neft  man  and  a  brave  officer."  Peter  then  re- 
proached himfelf  for  ftriking  an  officer  of  that  rank, 
fent  for  him  immediately,  begged  his  pardon,  kiffed 
him,  and  the  next  day  fent  him  a  prefent. 

We  muft  not  be  furprifed  that  this  prince,  while 
he  was  only  a  pupil  in  the  fchool  of  grfeatnefs,  con- 
defcended  to  menial  offices  or  low  mechanic  employ- 
ments, when  only  perfonal  labour  and  perfonal  know- 
lege  could  anfwer  the  end  he  had  in  view.  In  the 
height  of  his  glory,  and  after  the  completion  of  his 
conqucft,  he  had  fo  entire  a  contempt  of  thofe  exter- 
nal  circumil^nces  which  fometimes  conftitute  the 
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yhole  of  a  king,  except  the  power  annexed  to  royalty, 
that  he  fecmed  ambitious  only  of  a  fovereignty  ii^ 
foul,  and  to  aft  rather  than  appear  tlve  king.  He  had 
an  extream  diQike  to  rich  cloaths,  and  was  never  fo 
well  fatisiied  as  in  his  regimentals :  he  never  wore 
but  one  fuit  of  embroidery,  and  that  for  a  fingle  day 
only.  In  the  fummer  time  it  was  his  ufual  cuftom  to 
drive  about  the  ftreets  of  St.  Peterfburg  jp  a  chair 
withpije  horfe,  without  any  other  attendance  thap  one 
fbldier  on  horfe  back.  In  winter  he  has  been  feveral 
times  feen  in  a  common  hackney  fledge.  It  would 
fomctimes  happen  that  he  had  not  the  yalue  of  three 
pence  in  his  pocket  to  pay  the  fare  5  and  has  tnore 
^han  once  aflced  the  loan  of  this  money  of  any  perfoi> 
whom  he  knew,  and  accidentally  met ;  yet  notwith* 
ftanding  thefe  feeming  improprieties,  the  fuperiority 
ijif  his  genius  fupported  the  dignity  of  a  great  mo- 
iiarch ',  and  it  was  by  laying  aflde  pon^p  and  fplendor, 
which  were  uneflential  to  his  glory,  that  he  appeared 
fo  much  like  a  deity,  in  every  pLace,  almoft  at  one 
iand  the  fame  time.  He  was  generally  at  his  tribu- 
nals and  public  offices  in  the  winter  fealbn  by  five  in 
the  morning,  and  thus  his  perfonal  attendance,  and 
knowlege  of  bufinefs,  taught  his  fubjedls  their  refpec- 
tive  duties,  confined  them  to  thofc  duties,  and  made 
the  ftate  flourifh.  He  was  not  contented  without  go- 
ing to  the  bottom  of  things,  and  therefore,  inflead  of 
making  his  people  wait  on  him,  he  watched  them ; 
fo  that  he  was  feldom  to  be  found  in  the  palace, 
Prince  MenzikofF  had  the  charge  of  public  feafts  for 
foreign  miniiters,  fo  that  Peter  fpent  no  time  in  vain 
ceremonies-,  and  as  to  his  own  diet  it  was  rather 
coarfe  than  elegant. 

After  what  has  been  obferved  of  the  condefcenfions 
familiar  to  Peter  the  Cireat,  the  reader  will  not  be  fur- 
prifed  that  he  converfed  with  all  forts  of  people  of* 
whom  he  could  learn  any  thing  ufeful  j  among  whom 
fome  of  the  Englifli  and  other  foreign  merchants 
were  frequently  his  pompapijons.  He  ate  and  drank 
.  i '       '  with 
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with. them,  and  was  often  godfather  to  their  chil- 
dren ;  if  his  godchild  died,  he  has  even  more  than 
once  attended  their  funerals.  He  was  very  inquifitivc 
about  trade,  yet  he  confefled  it  was  what  he  lead  un- 
derftood:  but  his  eftablilhment  of  the  commerce  in 
St.  Peccrfburg,  and  bringing  the  greatcft  part  of  it 
from  Archangel  •,  the  premiums  he  offered  to  thole 
who  (hould  find  out  new  branches  of  trade ;  his  fet- 
ting  up  and  encouraging  new  manufadories  of  linen 
and  hemp  in  his  own  country,  the  great  counte- 
nance he  gave  to  foreign  merchants,  and  many  other 
fuch  like  circumftances,  are  certain  indications  that 
he  underftood,  in  many  inftances,  the  means  of  ad-» 
vancing  commerce  as  well  as  the  great  end  of  it. 

This  prince  made  even  his  pleafures  and  amufe<< 
mcnts  fubfcrvient  to  the  important  ends  of  his  go- 
vernment. He  had  more  than  once  received  very 
melancholy  proofs  of  the  impatience  of  his  fubjedls 
under  the  reformation  which  he  had  planned,  and 
was  now  accomplifhing :  this  rendered  him  extreamly 
fufpicious  of  them.  ^As  mens  hearts  arc  generally 
moft  open  in  their  cups,  he  often  drank  with  them 
liberally,  fometimcs  at  court,  and  oftener  at  their  own 
houfes.  His  manners  feemed  to  be  rude,  in  rcquir- 
'  ingeven  the  ladies,  upon  certain  occafions,  to  fwallow 
goblets  of  wine,  or  other  ftrong  liquors ;  but  in  this 
he  had  his  views  :  drinking  is  flill  the  vice  of  Ruffia, 
but  in  a  more  elegant  manner  than  in  paft  times. 

He  had  frequent  convulfive  diftortions  of  his  head 
and  countenance,  contraded  by  a  fright  in  his  youth, 
'  upon  an  occafion  when  his  life  was  in  danger ;  but  in 
fuch  cafes  it  was  always  the  rule  of  the  company  he 
was  in,  to  look  down,  or  a  different  way,  and  purfuc 
their  difcourfe  without  feeming  to  regard  him. 

To  prevent  a  furprife  or  any  attempt  on  his  life,  he 
would  never  lie  alone :  when  he  was  not  with  the  em- 
prefs  or  other  companion,  he  ordered  one  of  his 
chamberlains  to  deep  with  him  :  which  was  an  un- 
comfortable fituation  to  them,  as  he  was  very  angry 
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If  they  awaked  him  •,  and  in  his  fleep  he  often  grafpcd 
them  very  hard. 

What  complcated  his  chara£ler  a/  a  mafter  of  ex- 
quifitc  art  and  acute  judgment,  he  diverted  his  peo- 
ple into  a  contempt  of  that  fordid  ignorance  which 
for  fo  many  ages  had  reigned  in  this  country,  and 
which  he  inade  it  his  tafk  to  banilh.  This  could  not 
be  done  more  effrdually  than  by  ridiculing  a  fuper- 
ftitious  reverence  of  the  cuftoms  of  their  forefathers. 
With  this  view  he  ordered  a  great  number  of  drefles 
of  the  feveral  officers  of  the  crown  and  court  as  worn 
in  paft  ages ;  and  in  thefc  himfclf  and  his  whole  court 
appeared  in  mafquerade :  thus  exhibiting  themfelves^ 
to  the  people  under  feveral  comic  figures,  they  di* 
verted  them  into  a  perfuafion  that  they  were  at  leaft 
as  wife  in  their  age,  and  in  their  appearances,  as  their 
fathers  had  been  before  them." 

To  what  Mr.  Hanway  relates,  we  fhall  add  the 
following  remarks  from  Mr.  Bell,  who  attended  the 
czar  in  an  expedition  to  Derbent  in  Perfia. 

**  Several  foreign  writers  have  mifreprefented  and 
traduced  the  real  character  of  Peter  the  Great,  by  re- 
lating mean  ftories,  picked  up  at  alehoufes,  and  cir- 
culated among  the  loweft  clafs  of  people,  mod  of  them 
without  the  leaft  ground  of  truth ;  whereby  many 
people  of  good  underftanding  have  been  mifled,  and, 
even  to  this  prefent  time,  look  on  him  to  have  been  a 
vicious  man,  and  a  cruel  tyrant ;  than  which  nothing 
can  be  more  the  reverfe  of  his-^rue  charafber. 

Though  he  might  have  hid  fome  failings,  yet  it  is 
well  known,  to  many  living  at  the  time  of  the  writ- 
ing this,  which  is  above  thirty-feven  years  after  his 
demife,  that  his  prudence,  jultice,  and  humanity  very 
much  over-balanced  his  failings  •,  which  principally, 
if  not  folely,  arof<;  from  his  inclination  to  the  fair  fex:. 

I  Ihall  here,  fays  Mr.  Bell,  take  the  liberty  to  in- 
fert  a  paflage  or  two,  which,  though  trifling,  ytt  as 
fo  great  a  perfonage  is  the  fubjcd,  will  not  be  altoge- 
ther unacceptable  or  unentertaining  to  the  reader,  as 
they  are  inftances  of  his  alTiduity.  .  '    '  •  > 
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AboOt  the  iftiddle  of  October  1714,  t  arrived  if" 
Cronftadt  in  an  Englifh  (hip.  Thfe  czar  having  notice 
of  the  Ihip's  arfivd,  came  on  board  the  next  mbrn- 
ing,  from  St.  Peteriburg;  being  attended  ohly  by 
Dr.  Arefkine,  who  was  nrs  chief  phyfician  at  that 
time,  and,'  on  that  occalion,  ferved  him  as  interpre- 
ter. After  his  majefty  had  enquired  news  about  the 
Swcdifti  fleet,  &c.  he  eat  a  piece  of  bread  and  cheefe,- 
and  drank  a  glafs  of  ale,  then  went,  on  Ihore  to  vifit' 
the  works  carrying  on  at  Cronftadt;  and  returned' 
the  fame  evening  in  his  boat  to  St.  Peterft)urg,  dif- 
tance  about  twenty  Englifh  miles. 

The  firft  winter  after  my  arrival  at  St.  P'et^rfburg,- 
I  lodged  at  Mr.  Noy's,  an  Englifh  Ihip-builder  m  the 
czar's  fcrvice.  One  morning,  before  day-light,^  my 
fervant  came  and  told  me  that  the  czar  was  at  the 
door.  I  got  up,  and  faw  him  walking  up  and  down 
the  yard,  the  weather  being  feverely  cold  and  frofty, 
without  any  one  to  attend  him.  Mr.  Noy  foon  came, 
and  took  him  into  the  parlour,  where  his  majefty 
gave  him  fome  particular  direftions  about  a  fhip  then 
on  the  ftocks ;  which  having  done,  he  left  him. 

His  majefty's  perfon  was  graceful,  tall,  and  well- 
tnade,  clean  and  very  plain  in  his  apparel.  He  ge- 
nerally wore  an  Englifh  drab-colour  frock,  never 
appearing  in  a  drefs-fult  of  cloaths,  unleis  on  great 
feftivals,  and  remarkable  holidays ;  on  which  occa- 
fions  he  was  fometimes  dreiTed  in  laced  cloaths,  of 
which  fort  he  was  not  owner  of  above  three  or  four 
fuits.  When  he  was  'dreffed,  he  wore  the  order  of 
St.  Andrew ;  at  other  times,  he  had  no  badge  or 
mark  of  any  order  on  his  perfon.  His  equipage  was 
limple,  without  attendants.  In  fummer,  a  four-oared 
wherry  was  always  attending,  to  carry  him  over  the 
riverj  if  he  Ihould  want  to  crofs  it,  which  he  fre- 
quently did.  When  he  went  about  the  town,  by 
land,  he  always  made  ufe  of  an  open  two  wheeled 
chaife,  attended  by  two  foldiers,  or  grooms,  who 
rode  before,  and  a  page,  who  fometimes  flood  behind 
the  chaife,  and  often  fat  in  it  with  his  majefty,  and 
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drove  him.  In  winter,  he  made  ufe  of  a  fledge, 
drawn  by  one  horfe,  with  the  fame  attendants.  He 
found  thefe  to  be  the  mod  expeditious  ways  of  con- 
veyance, and  ufed  no  other.  He  was  abroad  every 
day  ia  the  year,  unlefs  confined  at  home  by  illnefs, 
which  rarely  happened ;  fo  that  feldom  a  day  pafled 
but  he  was  feen  in  almofl:  every  part  of  the  city. 

I  have  more  than  once  feen  him  ftop,  in  the  ftrcets, 
to  receive  petitions  from  perfons  who  thought  them- 
felves  wronged  by  fentences  pafled  in  courts  of  judi- 
cature. On  taking  the  petition,  the  perfon  was  told 
to  come  next  day  to  the  fenate^  where  the  aflair  w: :» 
immediately  examined,  and  determined,  if  the  nature 
of  it  would  admit  its  being  done  in  fo  fliort  a  time. 
It  will  naturally  follow,  that  fuch  free  accefs  to  his 
perfon  was  not  only  produdive  of  great  relief  to  many 
poor  widows  and  orphans,  but  alfo  a  ftrong  check 
upon  judges ;  and  tended  very  much  to  prevent  any 
fort  of  influence  prevailing  on  them  to  pronounce 
unjuft  fentences,  for  which  they  were  fo  likely  to  be 
called  to  account.       .  i  » 

His  majefty  might  truly  be  called  a  man  of  bufi- 
nels ;  for  he  could  difpatch  more  aff^airs  in  a  morning 
than  an  houfeful  of  fenators  could  do  in  a  month, 
lie  rofe  almofl:  every  morning  in  the  winter-time,  be- 
fore four  o'clock,  was  often  in  his  cabinet  by  three 
o'clock,  where  two  private  fecretaries,  and  certain 
clerks,  paid  conftanc  attendance.  He  often  went  {o 
early  to  the  fenate,  as  to  occafion  the  fenators  being 
raifed  out  of  their  beds  to  attend  him  there.  When 
aflcmbled,  after  hearing  caufes  between  fubjed  and 
lubje6b,  or  public  aff*airs,  regarding  the  interior  of  the 
empire,  read  by  the  fecretary,  and  the  opinion  of  the 
fenate  recited  thereupon,  he  would  write  upon  the 
procefs,  or  upon  the  affair  under  deliberation,  with  his 
own  hand,  in  a  very  laconic  ftile,  "  Let  ic  be  according 
•'  to  the  decree  of  the  fenate;**  and  fometimes  would 
add  Ibme  particular  alterations,  fuch  as  he  thought  fit 
to  mention,  and  under  wrgte  P£ter. 

His 
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His  majcfty  knew  fo  little  of  relaxation  of  mindl 
when  awake,  that  he  never  allowed  his  time  of  reft  to 
be  broke  in  upon,  unlefs  in  cafe  of  fire.  When  any 
accident  of  that  kind  happened,  in  any  part  of  the 
town,  there  was  a  ftanding  order  to  awake  him  on  its 
firft  appearance-,  and  his  majefty  was  frequently  the 
firft  at  the  fire,  where  he  always  remained,  giving 
the  neceffary  orders,  till  all  further  danger  was  over. 
This  example  of  paternal  regard  of  the  czar  for  his 
fubjects  was,  of  courfe,  followed  by  all  the  great  of- 
ficers, and  thofe  of  the  firft  quality  5  which  was  fre- 
quently the  means  of  faving  many  thoufands  of  his 
fubjefts  from  utter  ruin,  whofe  houfes  and  goods, 
without  fuch  lingular  afliftance,  muft  have  (hared  the 
fate  of  their  ruined  neighbours. 

In  a6ls  of  religion  he  appeared  devout,  but  not 
fuperftitious.  I  have  feen  him  at  his  public  devotions 
in  church  many  times.  I  have  been  prefent,  when 
his  majelty,  not  liking  the  clerk's  manner  of  reading 
the  pfalms,  hath  taken  the  book  from  the  clerk,  and 
hath  read  thtm  himfelf ;  which  he  did  very  diftinftly, 
and  with  proper  emphafis.  His  majefty  was  allowed, 
by  the  belt  judges  of  the  Sclavonian  and  Ruffian  lan- 
guages^ to  be  as  great  a  mailer  of  them  as  any  the 
moft  learned  of  his  fubje<5ls,  whether  churchmen  or 
laics.  He  wrote  a  very  good  hand,  very  expeditioufly, 
yet  the  characters  diftincft  enough;  of  this  I  myfelf 
am  fome  judge,  having  feen  many  of  his  letters,  all 
wrote  with  his  own  hand,  to  Mr.  Henry  Stiles,  and 
others.  As  to  his  ftile,  fome  of  his  fecretarics,  and 
other  competent  judges  of  the  language,  affirmed, 
that  they  had  never  known  any  man  who  wrote  more 
conedlly,  or  could  comprife  the  fenfe  and  meaning 
of  what  he  wrote  in  fo  few  words,  as  his  majefty. 

The  following  I  had  from  a  certain  Rufs  gentle- 
man, of  ver)  good  family,  and  who  was  a  general 
officer  of  unexceptionable  charafter  in  the  army,  who 
had  attended  his  majefty  from  his  very  youth,  in  all 
his  expeditions.     This  officer  being  an  old  friend  of 
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mine, ,  I  went  to  pay  him  a  vifit  one  evening,  long 
after  the  death  of  Peter  the  Great  •,  when  he  told  me, 
that  fuch  and  fuch  officers,  naming  them,  had  dined 
with  him  that  day,  and  that  the  principal  fubjedt  of 
their  converfation  turned  on  the  aftions  of  their  old 
father  (as  he  termed  him,  by  way  of  eminence)  Peter 
the  Great.  He  told  me  further,  that  though  his 
majeity  feemed  to  be  fevere,  on  certain  occafions, 
yet  not  one  of  them  all  could  produce  or  recolleA 
one  fmgle  inftance  of  his  having  punifhed  an  honeft 
man  -,  or,  that  he  had  caufed  any  perfpn  to  fufFer  any 
punifliment  who  had  not  well  deferved  it. 

He  hath  been  reprefented  as  making  too  frequent 
ufe  of  fpirituous  liquors  to  excefs,  which  is  an  unme- 
rited afperfion  *,  for  he  had  an  averfion  to  all  fots,  and 
to  thofe  too  much  given  to  drink.  It  is  true,  he  had 
his  times  of  diverfion,  when  he  would  be  merry  him- 
lelf,  and  liked  to  fee  others  fo;  this  may  have  been 
necefiary,  and  proper  for  the  unbending  his  mind 
from  affairs  of  great  weight ;  but  fuch  amufements 
occurred  generally  during  holidays,  and  feftival  times, 
and  was,  with  him,  at  no  time  of  long  continuance. 
It  hath  been  imputed  to  him,  and  not  without  fome 
appearance  of  reafon,  that  he  had  political  views  in 
encouraging  drinking  at  thefe  times  of  merriment ; 
for,  on  thefe  occafions,  he  mixed  with  the  company, 
and,  convcrfing  with  them  on  the  footing  of  a  com- 
panion, had  better  opportunities,  at  fuch  times,  of 
difcovering  the  real  fentiments  of  thofe  about  him, 
than  when  they  were  quite  cool. 

Thofe,  who  by  their  offices  about  the  perfon  of 
Peter  the  Great,  might  be  fuppofed  to  be  the  beft  ac- 
quainted with  his  difpofition,  always  difavowed  his 
drinking  to  excefs ;  and  infifted  on  his  being  a  fober 
prince.  During  the  campaign  of  the  expedition  to 
Derbent  in  Perfia,  he  was  not  guilty  of  the  leaft  ex- 
cefs, but  rather  lived  abftemioufly.  In  this  point  I 
could  not  be  miftaken,  as  the  tent  of  Dr.  Blumen- 
troft,   his   majefty's  chief  phyfician,   with  whom  I 
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lodged,  was   always  the  neareft  tent  to  that  of  his 
majefty. 

One  inftance  occurs  in  proof  of  the  tempe- 
rance of  this  great  man,  viz.  in  onr  third  day's  march, 
on  our  return  from  Derbenr,  when  we  were  kept 
in  continual  alarm  by  confiderable  bodies  of  moun- 
taineers, both  horfe  and  foot,  whom  we  faw  ho-* 
vering  on  the  tops  of  the  adjacent  hills :  though 
they  dared  not  to  come  down  to  the  pkin,  to  attack 
any  part  of  our  army,  yet  it  was  necelTary  to  be 
watchful  of  them  -,  which,  in  fome  meafure,  impeded 
our  march.  The  evening  of  that  day,  we  had  a  hol- 
low way  to  pals,  which  took  up  much  time,  and  ob- 
liged the  greateft  part  of  the  army  to  remain  there  all 
night ;  fo  that  none  reached  the  camp,  except  the 
guards,  and  Tome  light  horfe  who  .-ittended  their  ma- 
jeflics.  On  my  arrival  there,  about  midnight,  I  found 
only  his  majefty's  tent  fet  up,  and  another  fmall  one 
for  Mr.  Felton,  the  czar's  principal  cook,  and  mailer 
of  his  kitchen.  I  went  into  Felton's  tent,  and  found 
him  all  alone,  with  a  large  fauce-pan  of  warm  grout 
before  him,  made  of  buck  wheat  with  butter ;  which, 
he  told  me,  was  the  remains  of  their  majefties  fupper, 
who  eat  of  nothing  elfe  that  evening  -,  and  who  were 
juft  gone  to  bed. 

During  the  whole  march,  his  majefty,  for  the  mofl 
parr,  rode  an  EngliQi  pad,  about  fourteen  hands 
high,  for  which  he  had  a  particular  liking,  as  it  was 
very  tractable  and  eafy  to  mount.  His  pifture  is 
drawn  by  Caravac  on  this  horfe.  He  did  not  wear 
boots,  as  he  very  often  walked  on  foot.  In  the  heat 
of  the  day,  when  the  army  halted,  he  ufed  to  go  into 
the  emprefs's  coach,  and  fleep  for  half  an  hour.  His 
drefs,  during  the  march,  was  a  white  night  cap,  with 
a  plain  flapped  hat  over  it,  and  a  fliort  dimitty  waiil- 
coat.  When  at  any  time  he  received  meffengers,  from 
the  chieftains  of  the  mountaineers,  he  put  on  his  regi- 
mentals, as  an  officer  of  the  guards,  being  lieutenant 
colonel  of  the  Preobrafhenflcy  regiment. 
^  •  ..  *.      .  •     During 
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During  the  whole  courfe  of  his  life,  his  majefty 

avoided  all  forts  of  ceremony,  except  on  public  occa- 

iions.     His  manner  of  living,  in  his  houfe,  was  more 

like  that  of  a  private  gentleman  than  of  fo  great  a 

monarch.     I  was  once  at  court  on  a  holiday,  when 

the  emperor  came  home  from  church  to  dinner,  with 

a  large  attendance  of  his  miniftcrs,  general  officers^ 

and  other  great  men.     His  table  was  laid  with  about 

fifteen  covers.     As  foon  as  dinner  v/as  ferved  up,  he 

and  the  emprefs  took  their  places;  and  his  majefty 

addrefling  himfelf  to  the  company,  faid,  "  Gentle- 

"  men,  pleafe  to  take  your  places  as  far  as  the  table 

*'  will  hold,  the  reft  will  go  home  and  dine  with  their 

*'  wives;" 

On  fuch  occafions,  the  princefiTes,  his  children, 
dined  in  another  room,  to  whom  he  fent  fuch  dilhes, 
from  his  own  table,  as  he  thought  proper,  for  their 
dinner. 

This  great  monarch  took  all  the  pains,  and  ufed 
^11  the  means  poflible,  in  order  to  be  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  every  thing  proper  for  a  man,  who 
Fuled  a  mighty  empire,  to  know.  He  entered  into 
the  detail  of  every  branch  of  the  arts  ufeful  to  man- 
kind; into  that  of  all  the  manufadures  which  regard- 
ed the  conftruflion  of  fhips,  and  fitting  them  for  the 
fea;  into  that  of  the  making  of  arms,  artillery,  &c. 
If  he  had  a  ruling  paffion  for  any  part  of  thefe  ac- 
quirements, it  muft  have  been  for  fhip-building;  into 
which  he  entered  himfelf  very  early,  in  the  quality  of  a 
common  v/orkman,  with  his  hatcher,  and  proceeded 
regularly  through  all  the  degrees,  to  the  rank  of 
maftcr-builder,  which  he  attained  but  a  few  years  be- 
fore his  death.  After  he  got  that  length  in  the  art,  he 
made  the  draughts,  formed  the  mouldings,  and  di- 
rected the  building  of  feveral  men  of  war,  of  the 
■fccondand  third  rates,  himfelf;  and  he  duly  demanded 
and  received  his  falary  as  a  mailer- builder.  The  day 
of  launching  the  fhips,  which  he  himielf  built,  he  ce- 
lebrated as  a  holiday,  and  put  on  laced  clothes  ;  but 
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before  he  went  to  work,  to  ftrikc  away  ftanchions, 
blocks,  &c.  he  always  put  off  his  fine  coat. 

He  was  very  frugal  in  what  regarded  his  perfonal 
cxpences,  and  thole  of  his  houlhold.  Notwithftand- 
ing  his  frugality  in  what  related  to  himfelf,  he  fpared 
no  coft,  in  whatever  concerned  the  public,  in  the 
ftrudure  of  his  men  of  war,  in  the  artillery,  fortifica- 
tions, arfenals,  canals,  &c.  all  which  bore  marks  of 
very  great  magnificence.  Nor  was  he  Iparing  in  hi« 
buildings,  and  the  decorations  of  his  gardens  with 
ftatues,  grottos,  fountains,  &c.  of  which  the  build- 
ings of  the  fummer  palace,  and  the  gardens  at  St. 
Peterlburg,  at  Peterhoff,  Strealna,  Czarfky  Sealo,  and 
many  others,  are  fufficient  proofs.  1  Ihall  not  detain 
the  reader  longer,  on  the  fubjed  of  this  very  great 
man's  charader,  or  way  of  living,  than  to  acquaint 
him,  that,  as  his  majefty  was  very  early  up  in  the 
morning,  he  went  abroad  generally  without  break- 
faft;  came  home  to  dinner  about  eleven  o'clock; 
after  dinner  went  to  fleep  for  about  an  hour; 
after  which,  if  bufinel's  did  not  intervene,  he  fomc- 
times  diverted  hirtifelf  at  his  turning  loom ;  then 
went  to  vifit  thofe  he  had  a  regard  for,  as  well  fo- 
reigners as  KulTians,  with  whom  he  would  be  very 
fociable,  and  eafy  in  converfation.  He  fometimes 
fupped  with  them;  which,  generally  in  his  latter 
days,  was  on  hare  or  wild  towl,  roafted  very  dry, 
drank  fmall  beer,  and  fometimes  a  few  glafles  of 
wine ;  and  generally  was  in  bed  before  ten  o'clock  at 
night.  He  neither  played  at  cards,  dice,  or  any 
game  of  chance. 

The  reader  will  pleafe  to  take  along  with  him  the 
following  oblervation,  viz.  that  this  monarch  was  at 
no  time,  even  during  mafquerades,  feaftings,  aflem- 
blies,  or  any  othtr  divepfions  or  amufements,  by  day 
or  night,  without  the  attendance  of  fome  or  ot'oerof 
his  ^ninifters,  and  of  thofe  who  pofiefTed  his  confi- 
dence-, by  which  means  bufinefs,  and  fuch  afi^airs  as 
were  of  the  greateft  confequence,  went  on  regularly  ; 
and  fome  of  them  even  concerted  during  thole  times 
ot  relaxation."—— 
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THE  kingdoip  of  Pruflia,  which  has  been  called 
Ducal  Pruflia,  and  belongs  to  the  houfe  of 
Brandenburg,  is  divided  from  the  other  dominions  of 
its  fovereign  by  Poliih  Pruflia,  and  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Samogitia,  on  the  eafl:  by  Lithuania,  on  the 
fouth  by  Poland  Proper  and  Mafovia,  and  on  the  weft 
by  Polifh  Pruflia  and  the  Baltic.  Its  greateft  length, 
from  its  northern  extremity  to  Soldau,  is  about  a  hun- 
dred and  ninety  miles,  and  its  breadth,  from  the  bor- 
ders of  the  great  duchy  of  Lithuania,  near  Shirwind, 
to  the  wefl:ern  coaft  of  Saniland,  is  a  hundred  and 
fourteen  miles  5  but  in  other  places  it  is  much  nar- 
rower. 

With  relpedfc  to  the  climate  and  temperature  of 
the  air,  the  two  laft  months  of  the  fpring  and  the  two 
firft  fummer  months  are  temperate,  warm,  and  plea- 
fant,  and  the  weather  generally  favourable  for  bring- 
ing the  fruits  of  the  earth  to  maturity  •,  but  before  arid 
after  theie  months  the  air  is  cold  and  piercing:  au- 
tumn is  often  wcrt,  and  the  winter  fevere.  The  air 
is,  however,  well  purified  by  high  winds.  As  to  the 
diftempers  which  moil  prevail  in  Pruflia,  the  inha- 
bitants are  more  fubjeft  to  the  gout  and  (lone  than  tof 
the  fcurvy.  The  foil  produces  great  plenty  of  corn, 
fruit,  excellent  herbs,  and  pafturage.  Pruflia  like- 
wife  abounds  with  flocks  and  herds,  and  exceeding 
fine  horfes;  its  chief  commodities  are  buck-wheat, 
wool,  flax,  hemp,  wax,  honey,  hops,  pit-coal,  and 
;'.      '  •      '  u.       pitch. 
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pitch.     Vaft  quantities  of  amber  are  found  on  tfic 
coafts  of  the  Baltic,  in  Pruflla,  particularly  on  the' 
Samland  fhore. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  this  kingdom  were 
in  the  year  1755  computed  at  635,998  perfons  ca- 
pable of  bearing  arms,  and  confift  of  native  Prufridns,^ 
who,  from  their  language  and  manners,  appear  to  be 
defcended  from  the  Germans i  of  Lithuanians,  who 
have  their  peculiar  language  ;  and  of  Poles.       '•  V/' 

With  refpedto  the  religion  of  Pruflia,  the  inhabi- 
tants are  in  general  Lutherans ;  but  as  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  colonifts  are  Calvinifts,  they  have  alfo  their 
churches,  not  only  in  the  cities  and  tpwnsybut'.in  jjw|^« 
villages  they  have  a  particular  churcli  appropM?ited^o 
their  ufcy  and  in  other  places  they  perform  divine, ler-: 
vice  in  the  Lutheran  churches.     The  papilts  have  a 
few  churches  in  this  kingdom  v  liere  are  alfo  fome 
Mennonites,  and  a  few  congregations  of  SociBi^ns.  ,,i> 
,i  The  manufadlures  in  Prulfia  are  daily  ir^rproving 
and  increafing,  particularly  the  glafs  and  iron  wor^s,* 
manufadtures  of  filk,  cloth,  cam blet,  linen,,arad  ftpck- 
ing5-,  paper,  powder,  copper,  and  brafs  milJi^^  tpruf-, 
fia  is  conveniently  fituated  for  trade,  and  to  promote- 
it  a  college  of  commerce  and. navigation  .h^  becjV' 
created,  which  takes  a  cognizance  oi"  all  d.fputes.and 
propofals  relating  to  trade  and  con^qierce. 

The  commodities  of  Pruflla  and  great  Lithuania^ 
fold  to  foreign  merchants,  and  aiuiualjy  exported^ 
are  all  kinds  of  grain,  to  the  amount  of  twenty  thqu- 
fand  lafts ;  pine  trees  for  mads,  deal  boards,  and 
timbers  tar,  wood-allies,  pot-alh,  elk  fkins^  leather,; 
furs,  amber,  about  twelve  thoufand  five  hundred  ftpne> 
of  wax,  honey,  manna,  linfeed  oil,  flax,  hemp,  linfeed, 
and  hemp-feed  ;  alfo  yarnj  hogs  briftles,  (lags  horns,, 
and  elks  hoofs-,  oat-meal,  mead,  dried  filb,  fturi 
geon,  caviar,  lampreys,  faufages,  butter,  and  taljoyy, 
of  which  laft  three  thoufand  four  hundred  Hones  are 
e5q)orted  every  year.  ,„  fi -ot^  ihv^  ;  nfKMJft't/liw 
^l>Frederic,  the  fon  of  Frederic  William  the  Qreat, 
and  the  grandfather  of  tlie  prefent  king,^  raifed  the 
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•duchy  of  PrufTia  to  a  kingdom,  and  in  i7or,  in  a 
folemn  aflcmbly  of  the  ftates  of  the  empire,  placed 
vthe  crown  with  his  own  hands  upon  his  head  and  that 
of  his  confort;  foon  after  which  he  was  acknowleged 
as  king  of  Pruffu  by  all  the  other  chriftian  powers. 
His  fon  Frederic  William,  who  afcended  the  throne  in 
17 13,  peopled  his  country  by  the  favourable  recep- 
^tion  he  gave  to  the  diftrefled  and  perfecuted  Saltz- 
burghers  -,  and  rendered  his  reign  glorious  by  many 
ufeful  and  magnificent  foundations.  This  monarch 
was  fucceeded  in  1740  by  his  fon  Frederic  II.  his 
prefent  majefty,  who  has  annexed  to  his  dominions  the 
greateft  part  of  Silefia  and  Eaft  Friefland,  rendered 
his  kingdom  formidable  by  his  valour  and  uncom- 
mon prudence,  and  promoted  the  happinefs  of  his 
.fubjeds  by  an  amendment  and  redudion  of  the  laws, 
the  increale  of  commerce,  and  many  other  wife  re- 
gulations. 

Berlin  is  airy  and  elegant :  the  ftrects  are  regular 
and  clean,  and  the  houles  uniform.     In  going  to- 
ward the  palace  on  the  Pont  Neuf,  or  new  bridge, 
which  is  ot  ftone,  over  the  Spree,  is  an  equeftrianfta- 
tue  of  Frederic  William  the  Great,  which  is  efteemed 
.a  piece  of  exquifite  workmanfliip ;  it  was  eredled  by 
F'rederic  I.  king  of  Pruffia,  who  alfo  built  the  palace, 
which  is  very  magnificent.      •  ^^^   ^^^'  '■>  t^  * 
>    It  is  a  pleafure  to  obferve  the  great  ceconomy  of 
this  court,  the  apartments  in  the  palace  are  adorned 
with  filver  in  every  fnape ;  but  thefe  ornaments  are 
fo  mafly,  that  the  falhion  is  not  more  than  7  1.  per 
cent,  fo  that  four  millions  of  dollars  might  be  rea- 
lized with  great  eafe.     The  king's  particular  apart- 
ments are  elegant,  but  have  nothing  extraordinary ; 
the  prevailing  tafte  is  white  ftucco  and  gilding.    Se- 
veral of  the  private  apartments  have  tables,  with 
pens,  ink,  and  loofe  papers,   which  indicate  the  dif- 
patch  of  bufinefs,  more  than  the  regularity  and  ele- 
gance one  naturallv  expects  to  find  in  a  royal  palace. 

'Mr, 
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Mr.  Hanway  obfcrvcs,  that  at  the  time  of  his  be- 
ing at  Berlin,  the  king  of  Pruflia  was  confidcred  as 
no  friend  to  Great  Britain  j  but  adds,  there  is  a  plea- 
fure  in  praifing  the  worthy,  whether  they  happen  to 
be  our  rriends  or  not.  Frederic  II.  king  of  FrufTia 
and  eledlor  of  Brandenburg,  was  born  on  the  24th  of 
January  17 12,  and  was  the  fon  of  king  Frederic  Wil- 
liam, by  Sophia  Dorothea,  the  fifter  of  king  George  11. 
He  afcended  the  throne  on  the  21ft  of  May  1740,  and 
was  therefore  28  years  of  age  when  his  father  died. 
He  had  an  early  tafte  of  literature  and  the  polite  arts, 
and  diftinguilhed  himfelf  by  the  delicacy  of  his  man- 
ners, in  oppofition  to  the  inelegant  cuftoms  that  pre- 
vailed at  his  father's  court. 

There  is  one  circumftance  in  favour  of  his  Pniflian 
majefty  beyond  any  other  prince  in  Europe  •,  which  is 
the  great  ceconomy  of  his  government  and  pcrfonal 
expence.  Tjie  allowance  of  his  table  is  but  ao 
crowns,  or  5 1.  5  s,  a  day,  fifh  and  wine  excepted,  in 
which  he  is  at  no  great  expence.  Potfdam  is  the  fa- 
vourite refidence  of  the  king  of  Pruffia,  who  here 
avoids  the  empty  ceremonies  of  a  court-  He  enter- 
tains at  bis  table  twelve  perfons :  thofe  of  his  minif- 
ters  moll  in  favour  are  firft  invited,  with  thofe  of 
foreign  princes  who  happen  to  be  at  Pojfdam,  and 
his  officers,  even  to  an  enfign,  fill  up  the  vacant 
places.  His  convcrfation  is  free  and  eafy,  even  to 
jcfting  -,  but  he  pafles  from  the  gay  to  the  ferious  in 
an  inltant,  and  fupports  his  dignity  both  from  the  fear 
and  the  afFedion  of  thofe  about  him.  So  litde  does 
he  obferve  ufelcfs  forms,  that  he  has  rjfen  from  his 
chair  at  his  writing-table,  and  caufcd  his  fecretary  to 
take  his  place,  and  write  down  the  orders  which  he 
dilated  Handing. 
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